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ADDRESSES AT THE DEDICATION OF EMMONS BLAINE HALL, SCHOOL OF EDUCATION.^ 



IMTRODUOTORY ADDRESS. 
BY WtUtAlt RAIMif MAR^R, 

We arc to celebrate this afternoon the formal 
opening of an educational undertaking toward 
which many persons have made their contribu- 
tions. In the few introductory words which I 
shall speak, I desire to point out the particular 
factors which have been thus united, and I pro- 
pose that, as the exercises go forward this after- 
noon, we shall all keep constantly in mind these 
several elements which, taken together, now 
form the University of Chicago School of Edu- 
cation. It is not my purpose to describe these 
factors ; I have it in mind merely to name them, 
and the order of naming will be neither logical 
nor chronolc^cal. 

I may name first the factor now imiversally 
acknowledged to have been the work of a great 
and strong man, wrought out with struggle and 
enthusiasm, gradually taking most definite form 
and expression through the co-operation of a 
band of loyal men and women known as the 
faculty of the Cook County Normal School. 

Then came the inspiration of an intelligent 
and sympathetic mind interested in helping hu- 
manity, and aware that humanity receives its 
greatest help through effort put forth in con- 
nection with its children. The impulse thus 
given can never be fully appreciated. No more 



* These addresses were ddiyered in the Leon Mandel 
Assembly Hall on May 14, 1904. 



magnificent exhibition of intelligent sympathy 
with the higher forces has ever been exhibited 
in this great western country. These two fac- 
tors brought together became a power the force 
of which was invincible. 

Turning in another direction, we note still a 
third and a fourth factor which in time likewise 
were to unite and become one. Twenty years 
ago the Chicago Commercial Qub, realizing 
the importance of manual-training, established 
the Chicago Manual Training School, and, 
under the leadership of an earnest and sober- 
minded guide, undertodk to show this western 
world the significance of a new movement in 
education. A decade later there sprang up of its 
own accord another educational movement 
which was soon to play an important part in 
secondary education. This undertaking was 
characterized by intense personal enthusiasm on 
the part of its leaders and its students. A 
marked emphasis was placed upon the indi- 
vidualism of the student, and the close relation- 
ship between the students and the leading spirit 
in tfiis work was noteworthy. In the subsequent 
union of these two factors, results were to be 
gained which should exhibit the two great ele- 
ments of modem education, namely, the principle 
involved in the manual-training movement and 
the fundamental meaning of personal interest 

Looking in still another direction, we see two 
additional agencies, the fifth and the sixth, 
which, likewise working in close co-operation, 
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were to represent new and important contribu- 
tions. In the first days of the University of Chi- 
cago it was proposed that sooner or later the 
subject of education should occupy a prominent 
place in the curriculum of the institution. The 
very fact that the great majority of the students 
in the University were preparing themselves 
to teach, emphasized its purpose. The plans of 
the University included, among other things, the 
proposition that there should be oflFered instruc- 
tion adapted to the needs of the youngest chil- 
dren as well as to those of the most mature man 
or woman, and that a system of work should be 
prepared extending from the lowest grade to 
the highest 

At this point still another distinct agency was 
developed in the Laboratory School of the De- 
partment of Philosophy and Education, through 
which new insight into the problems of educa- 
tion was to be gained. Here was performed a 
careful, patient, and scientific investigation, in 
some respects unique in the history of education 
itself. An acute and logical mind was enabled 
to work out in laboratory fashion, through a 
staflF of faithful helpers, a solution of most per- 
plexing problems. This factor was to be one of 
greater importance in connection with the other 
eflForts that had been made. 

And so it has come about that in each case two 
agencies have united with each other ; and that 
finally all six have been drawn together. These 
were Colonel Francis W. Parker with his 
faculty, and joined with them the sympathy and 
interest of Mrs. Emmons Blaine; the work of 
the Chicago Manual Training School under 
Mr. Relfield. and with it that of the South 



sented themselves from time to time, but one by 
one these difficulties have disappeared. What 
this School, made up thus of many elements, 
shall in the end contribute to the cause of edu- 
cation no man can predict. We may hope, how- 
ever, that the results will be in proportion to the 
earnest eflFort thus far put forth by the many 
who .have had at heart the sacredness of the 
cause. In so far as the School shall represent 
true ideals, it will help on the work. No more 
than this could be expected ; no more than this 
could be asked for. The names of Colonel Par- 
ker, Mrs. Emmons Blaine, Mr. Belfield, Mr. 
Owen, and Mr. Dewey are written in large let- 
ters on the foundation stones of this new 
structure. 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION. 

BY WILBUR SAMUEL JACKMAHf, 
than of tA« 0oU9g9 of E^uoatlon, 

It would be a dull soul, indeed, who could 
contemplate the history of this School and 
find adequate expression in merely a rigid 
array of statistics. These exercises are to those 
who truly imbibe their spirit a conmiemoration 
not less than a dedication. There lie in the 
hearts of all of us, at this time, treasured memo- 
ries of the past which mingle themselves with 
visions of the future ; and it is a source of pleas- 
ure and satisfaction to the well-wishers of the 
school that, whether we look backward or for- 
ward, the prospect is equally inspiring. 

The history of this institution, which we now 
formally dedicate to the service of the teacher, 
is the narrative of a movement as well as a 
story of men. As the description of a move- 
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movement, it has not been marked by conquests 
of territory or impoverishment by spoliation, but 
by an increase in our intellectual possessions and 
a permanent enrichment of the spiritual life. As 
a story of men, it tells not of those who have 
sought place and power at the expense of the 
weak and the unfortunate, but of those who, 
with the insight of genius, recognizing the in- 
herent worth of the individual, whatever his 
staticm or calling, have had the courage to turn 
and hold at bay those who seek to fatten and 
prosper at the expense of the helpless. The 
School of Education irepresents, in concrete form, 
the results that have crowned the efforts of 
some of America's greatest educational leaders, 
within the past twenty-five years, in their at- 
tempts to organize the material and spiritual 
forces of life for the development and education 
of the young. 

Since the days of Horace Mann, the problems 
that relate to the intellectual and moral growth 
of the people have all centered in the training of 
the teacher. It was his thorough convictions 
upon this point that, on January i, 1883, brought 
Francis Wayland Parker to Chicago to take 
charge of the Cook County Normal School. A 
close student of educational conditions, with a 
varied experience as a teacher, soldier, principal, 
and superintendent, he selected Chicago for the 
field of his labors because, as he often said, 
he believed that it was to become the educational 
storm-center of the country. As many of us 
now can testify, for almost twenty years he 
labored industriously that the prophecy which 
he made might be fulfilled to the uttermost. 
On that date Colonel Parker dedicated his 
life and consecrated his spirit to the emanci- 
pation of the teacher from the thraldom of edu- 
cational traditions. He also sought, with equal 
determination, to bring to the children in the 



the school, at that time the only county normal 
school in the country, there was encountered in 
an aggravated form almost all of the foes that 
have ever developed against the cause of popular 
education. The very site upon which the school 
stood was in constant jeopardy, and many times 
it seemed as though the original owners and 
donors of the land would be able to destroy the 
institution. At one time a boodling County 
Board of Commissioners almost accomplished 
its ruin. Dependent for its existence from year 
to year upon appropriations made by this board. 
It became the particular prey of the politicians. 
Time and again a band of devoted friends rallied 
to its support, and saved the school and its work 
to the community and the world. Among those 
who never faltered in their belief in the cause 
tliat was there represented, and who more than 
once saved the day, may be mentioned Dr. A. H. 
Champlin, for a long time member and president 
of the Board of Trustees ; Orville T. Bright, at 
first superintendent of the district, and after- 
ward of the county ; Albert G. Lane, as super- 
intendent, first of the county, then of the city; 
Hon. Charles S. Cutting, member of the County 
Board of Education. 

As an essential and integral part of the Nor- 
mal School, the model school was organized 
as a means of study and practice for those tak- 
ing the course in professional training. The 
most noteworthy features of this school, and 
one of the chief sources of its strength, was the 
dose relationship which it aimed to develop, and 
which it actually secured, with the homes and 
home life of the pupils. Through organizations 
of various kinds with the parents and citizen^, 
and not through the ordinary system of rei>ort 
cards, the patrons were made intelligent as to 
the methods, aims, and ideals of the school. xt 
was the constant endeavor to harmonize the li:f e 
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lessons, but the organi2ed effort to inspire and 
direct the life of the children in accordance with 
the highest demands of the community at large. 

In carrying out this purpose, the school took 
some of the first steps in the teaching of certain 
subjects, which were then known as fads, but 
which, today, are found in every well-conducted 
school. In this school was established the first 
manual-training room for elementary schools in 
the country. It was placed under the direction of 
Dr. Fitz, now of Harvard University. Mr. 
(liarles H. Ham and G>lonel Augustus Jacob- 
son, already staunch backers of the Chicago 
Manual Training School, were likewise warm 
supporters of these beginnings of elementary 
hand-work at the Normal School. 

The work began in a basement room in Sep- 
tember, 1883. Under the later direction of Mr. 
Walter J. Kenyon, a graduate of the Normal 
School and of Naas, and afterward under Mr. 
I. M. Carley, this work was carried into close 
relationship with practically every department 
of the school. The same principles of teaching 
were applied to all other subjects, which had the 
effect of reducing them to the common denomi- 
nator of childhood. Field work was introduced 
and fostered as the basis of the work in nature 
study and geography. History ceased to be a 
dry narrative of facts recorded in books, and it 
became the means of interpreting our present 
life. It no longer consumed the time of the 
children wholly in the details of conquest and 
war, but it became a study of the social and in- 
dustrial conditions of the common people in a 
slow evolution to higher levels of intelligence. 
Physical culture, under Mr. Carl J. Kroh, be- 
came an organic part of intelectual and moral 
training. Subject-matter as a whole was classed 
under the two heads of nature and man, but it 
was all presented in accordance with the same 
principles. As an outgrowth of such presenta- 
tion, tfiere was incessant demand for all forms 
of expression, and drawing, painting, clay- 
modeling, constructive work, language, oral and 



written, and dramatic work gradually became 
established exercises on the program. 

With the removal of outward restraint, it was 
inevitable that the question of government 
should at once arise. From this point of view, 
the school was looked upon as a means toward 
the proper organization of the social life. To 
the pupils, the school became an instrument by 
means of which they could acomplish what 
they wanted to do. This induced gradually a 
feeling of responsibility and care for the institu- 
tion that placed it under self-government of the 
best type. Not that order was always perfect ; 
nor was the school ever wholly free from a m<M« 
or less troublesome class ; but the growth toward 
a clearer conception of the mutual relations of 
pupils to one another and to the teachers was 
steady and natural, and it constantly bore fruit 
in terms of a thoroughly wholescmie spirit 
throughout the school community. 

In brief, the school stood for (i) the unity of 
purpose and effort between home and school; 
(2) the enrichment of the curriculum by the 
presentation at first hand of an enormous 
amount of subject-matter in all the subjects 
under the two principal heads of nature and 
man; (3) the greatest possible freedom in all 
forms of expression, and the cultivation of 
skill under the direct impulse of actual thought 
that was felt by the pupil to be necessary in his 
every-day life ; (4) the personal freedom of tfie 
pttpils. The sole test of a rule of conduct was 
found in the economy of action it insured and 
in the general good of the whole. 

In accordance with these ideals, in the face 
of endless difficulties, but supported by the en- 
thusiasm and influence of hosts of friends, the 
school gfrew from a training class of forty and 
a model school of one teacher to a size that 
taxed the capacity of the building. In Feb- 
ruary, 1896, it was turned over by the county 
to the city and became the city training school, 
and the patronage was then limited to residents 
of the dty and county. In 1898 the coarse was 
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changed from one year to two years. In June, 
1899, Colonel Parker and a considerable number 
of the faculty left the school to spend a year in 
organizing the Chicago Institute, in which they 
hoped to work out their ideals less hampered by 
certain hostile influences than they had been in 
the normal school. After a year's work that 
gave much promise of influence, a union was 
effected with the University, under the auspices 
of which the work b^;an at the opening of the 
Summer Quarter of 1901. 

A quarter of a century ago the schools were 
completely under the tjrranny of books. There 
was scarcely any recognition of the part that the 
hand plays in the education of the brain, and 
there was no clear acknowledgment of what the 
educated brain may realize through the trained 
skill of the hand. The line between scholasti- 
cism and practical matters was sharply defined, 
and the differentiation of the scholar from the 
man of affairs was complete. It was this 
strained and unnatural condition that gave rise 
to one of the fundamental constituents of our 
school. It was in 1883, on April 19, that the 
Chicago Manual Training School Association, 
composed exclusively of members of the Com- 
mercial Qub of Chicago, was incorporated 
under the laws of the state of Illinois. The con- 
trol of the school was vested in a board of 
trustees, nine in number, elected by the asso- 
ciation* The first board consisted of the follow- 
ing named gentlemen : Messrs. E. W. Blatch- 
ford, president; R, T. Crane, vice-president; 
Marshall Field, treasurer; William A. Fuller, 
secretary ; John Crerar, John A. Doane, N. K. 
Fairbanks, Edson Keith, George M. Pullman. 

The school began its work on February 4, 
1883, under the guidance of Mr. Henry H. Bel- 
field, in a new building at the comer of Michigan 
Avenue and Twelfth Street, and it was con- 
tinued in this place until June, 1903. This school 
has stood for education into freedom through 
the training of the hand and brain tc^ether. 
Its curriculum has never been intended, a part 



for the brain and another part for the hand ; but 
all of it has been for both. It comprises a uni- 
fied high-school course of mathematics, science, 
language, art, and sh(q>work, which then cov- 
ered a period of three years. 

As to the value of such a course, as a means 
of general education, the testimony of its gradu- 
ates is perfect As a complete refutation of the 
assertions, many times made in the earlier days 
of manual-training history, that it would inter- 
fere with the develcq)ment toward higher cul- 
ture, it may be dted that its graduates, now 
numbering 872, represent in their chosen fields 
as wide a range of activities as the graduates of 
the traditional and more bookish schools. The 
first independent manual-training school in the 
United States, its pioneer influence has been 
widely felt both at home and abroad. In this city, 
the Jewish Manual Training School, the Ar- 
mour Institute, and the public manual-training 
schools are directly due to its influence. The 
manual-training system of the British schools of 
India was introduced by one of its graduates, 
Mr. Lay. Under the fostering care of Dr. Bel- 
field, who still directs its affairs, the school has 
grown from a place of educational insignificance 
in the public mind to a position that is recog- 
nized as being second to none in the development 
of the young. 

The University High School also contains in 
its academic division the school organized in 
189a by Mr. Edward O. Sisson and Mr. Ralph 
P. Smith, two teachers who had been associated 
with Mr. William B. Owen in conducting a 
school at Morgan Park. When Mr. Sisson be- 
came director of Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
Mr. Owen assumed charge of the Academy. 
This school has sought to create and maintain 
that cultural element in education which forms 
a proper fitting for university training and for 
all the duties of active life. It brings to the 
school its ideals of training and culture in lan- 
guage, history, science, and mathematics that 
are no less worthy than those that guide instruc- 
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tion in the studies that are supposed to be of a 
more practical character. It is this division that 
binds more closely than any other the prepara- 
tory work of the School of Education to the 
strictly academic university course. 

The School of Education contains another 
factor, of later growth, which has exerted a 
striking influence in modifying and shaping 
educational methods and thought In January, 
1896, the University Elementary School, gener- 
ally known as the Laboratory School, was 
started by Dr. Dewey as a part of, or at least 
in close relationship with, the pedagogical de- 
partment of the University. The term ** labora- 
tory" was applied to this experiment in educa- 
tion, because the school was established for the 
purpose of investigating certain problems for 
which it seemed worth while to attempt to work 
cut more or less definite solutions. There were 
certain points involved in educational philos(q>hy 
which it seemed worth while to test The school 
started out with four such problems in mind: 

1. What can be done, and how can it be done, to 
bring school into closer relation with home and neigh- 
borhood life — instead of having the school a place where 
the child comes solely to learn certain lessons? 

2. What can be done in the way of introducing 
subject-matter in history, science, and all that shall have 
a positive value and a real significance in the child's own 
life; that shall represent, even to the youngest children, 
something worthy of attainment in skill or knowledge; 
as much so to the little pupil as are the studies of the 
high-school or college student to him? 

3. How can instruction in these formal symbolic 
branches — the mastering of the ability to read, write, 
and use figures intelligently — be carried on with every- 
day experience and occupation as their background and 
in definite relation to other studies of more inherent 
culture, and be carried oti in such a way that the child 
shall feel their necessity through their connection with 
subjects which appeal to him on their own account? 

4. Individual attention. 

In order to work upon these problems it was 
necessary to deal directly and fully with the 
spontaneous activities of the pupils, and with 
the experiences which children naturally acquire. 
As a direct means to the end, hand-work in great 



variety became an int^^ral part of the curricu- 
lum. Home and its occupations afforded a 
stimulus as well as a basis for the study of the 
arts, history, and science. The government of 
the school was based upon that form of govern- 
ment found in the best organization of family 
life. 

Above all and beyond all this, its teachers 
were sincere and earnest students of education 
who were intelligently seeking the best thmgs 
for the children. It is not surprising that in a 
half-dozen years this school should not only 
increase in numbers, but that it should reach a 
l)Osition of commanding influence in the educa« 
tional forces of tfie country. 

Such are the elements — diverse in their ori- 
gin and methods, but harmonious in their aims 
and ideals — that make up the School which we 
dedicate today. Each has its tinique history of 
which it may well be proud. For nearly a quar- 
ter of a century these forces have been shaping 
and molding themselves, and today consum- 
mates their final blending into a single source of 
influence which henceforth is to be nurtured 
upon this spot 

One part of the history of this School remains 
to be told. Each of the important factors which 
compose it would still be working within its 
own narrow limits, had it not been for one 
whose insight into the significance of the move- 
ment and whose faith in the men led her to pro- 
vide the means whereby the tinion could be 
effected. This unified School represents no 
novelty in education. The step which has made 
the combination possible was taken only after 
the most careful deliberation. For years the 
donor studied carefully the principles upon 
which the work was foimded, and the motive by 
which it was directed, before the decision was 
reached which has given to the dty and the 
country this splendid building and its equipment 
and its tinited schools. But, far beyond and 
above the material value of this massive monu- 
ment in stone, we prize and cherish the spirit of 
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its builder. Her single-minded devotion to the 
principles for which the School stands keeps 
ever fresh the purpose, and gives soUdarity to 
the work of the Faculty that no material con- 
ditions alone could ever furnish. It is to 
the maintenance of this spirit that all of the 
teachers stand fully pledged. 

It is one of the most significant facts in the 
history of the institution that the School of 
Education forms an integral and co-ordinate 
part of a great university. The University, 
itself an inheritor and conservator of customs, 
has not hesitated to make common cause with 
an institution whose entire history has been a 
continual protest against tradition. The cere- 
monies today close a great chapter in educa- 
tional history. It is the chapter that recites the 
supposed distinctions, once thought to be funda- 
mental, between higher and lower education; 
between the education of the few and the many ; 
between the education of the aristocrat and that 
of the common man. This day celebrates a 
triumph and it opens up a vista. It marks the 
triumph of the principles of Pestalozzi, of Froe- 
bel, of Mann, of Parker, and of Dewey. It gives 
promise of an education that from lowest to 
highest shall be marked with unity of purpose, 
and that at last shall adequately meet the chang- 
ing needs of a slowly evolving social state. 



ADDRE88 FOR THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE TRUSTEES. 
BY CYRUS BEKTLEY. 

As President Harper has said, the Chicago 
Institute Trustees have been made advisers of 
the School of Education — this by the courtesy 
of the University. We gratefully acknowledge 
the honor, but I do not think we shall magnify 
the oflSce. Today, at any rate, we bring no mes- 
sage of advice. 

The Chicago Institute was founded on an 
independent basis. Its destiny, however, soon 
became manifest. After two years, in which we 
planned more, perhaps, than we were able to 



perform, we surrendered our charge to the shel- 
tering care of this great University. And I 
bear testimony, after three years more, to the 
fidelity and sjrmpathy with which you, Mr. 
President, and those about you, have adminis- 
tered the trust that you received from us. In 
circumstances difficult — sometimes quite per- 
plexing — you have gcwie beyond the letter of 
your obligation more than once in our behalf 
and made the written covenant between us cheap 
indeed. We have known the liberal friendship 
of the University Trustees and of many mem- 
bers of its several Faculties, and have felt the 
influence of that philosophic mind which serves 
the cause of education everywhere. 

On an occasion such as this, though we think 
of the future, memory also has its place; and 
we remember him whose love and work for chil- 
dren, whose enthusiasm and devotion, inspired 
the thought and purpose which have been 
wrought into yonder building. He rests from 
his labors. Those labors and their results will, 
doubtiess, in the course of time suflfer correction 
and gain large additions; since the true phi- 
losophy of education can hardly be made perfect 
until human nature is much better understood. 
But his works follow him, and his spirit will 
survive in the living truth which he perceived 
and handed on to others for perpetual trans- 
mission. 

Each new example, such as that which we 
dedicate this afternoon, of interest in the train- 
ing of the child, makes a fresh appeal to the 
imagination. If we look back far enough, it will 
seem to us that the curtain has but just now 
risen on the himian drama. For every genera- 
tion that has passed since the actors first ap- 
peared upon the scene, ages were given to the 
building and the setting of the stage. And from 
the long period of preparation it is easy to infer 
a slow development of the plot, with its final 
situation still remote. Indeed, there is small 
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exaggeration in the thought that the family of 
man is as yet too young, at all events in wis- 
dom, to know its own capacities and needs — 
how to exhaust the one and satisfy the other. 
In all that affects society and the relations be- 
tween men, working hypotheses, for the most 
part, furnish our rules of conduct. Such is the 
case in respect to education; concerning its 
essentials and true principles there is much of 
doubt and disagreement. Yet every year mil- 
lions drawn from private sources are added to 
the heavy burden of taxation borne, as we be- 
lieve, for the good of those who are to follow us. 
The American people place their great annual 
investment in the means and instruments of edu- 
cation, and then, with uncharacteristic patience, 
wait upon the future for returns — returns in 
which the share of those who make the sacrifice 
is almost wholly indirect ; returns, in large pro- 
portion, of uncertain value. In this we seem to 
act less on reasoned policy than, as it were, in 
blind obedience to some categorical imperative. 
But, whatever doubt exists as to the elements 
of motive and the principles of action, is it not 
certain that our passing generation, in dealing 
with the practical affairs of life, is writing its 
own chapter in a most authentic history, the 
story of that veritable quest of the Holy Grail — 
the search for Truth ? To this catholic religion 
we give today another temple, believing that the 
work which centers there will surely and con- 
tinually expand : its purpose, not to provide for 
human needs the raw material of facts, but by 
new use of history and nature to furnish favor- 
ing conditions for the growth of character, giv- 
ing new sanction to the virtues that are known 
till other nobler ones are proved; its end, the 
perfecting of the wisdom which includes all 
wisdom — that is to say, the knowledge and the 
understanding of relations, those of man to 
nature and of God to both. 



ADDR£88 OF WELCOME ON BEHALF OF THE NORMAL 
SCHOOLS OF THE COUNTRY. 

BY AUGU8TU8 DOWHIMQ, . 
PrflUmt oftk§ MormtU Coil9g9 oftkt Qlt§ of /If 9m fork, 

Mr. President, Mrs. Blaine, Ladies and Gentle-- 
men: 

By whatever avenue our thought has been led 
to a participation in the ceremonies of this occa- 
sion, we must admit that the occasion is no 
ordinary one, whether we view it from the inter- 
est of commerce, of science, or of government ; 
but when we view it from the interest of educa- 
tion, it is an extraordinary occasion. It is not 
local, it is not state, it is more than national. 
The honor and joy has been accorded to me to 
bring, on behalf of the normal training schools 
of this great country of ours, a most cordial and 
hearty greeting and the warmest of welcomes. 

For more than half a century the men and 
women devoting their lives to the educaticm of 
littie children have known that their occupation 
in life was one of the most serious; that it 
needed, in order that the office might be per- 
formed before man and God satisfactorily, the 
most careful study and training for the work. 
And so common-school men more than half a 
century ago established, through the state, nor- 
mal schools for the training of teachers. So 
busy were the colleges and the universities in 
preparing scholars first and afterward members 
of tiie professions that they gave little attention 
to the needs of the children. They received the 
product of the school, and if the product was 
unsatisfactory, it was dismissed almost without 
a thought. But in later years the colleges have 
come to believe that there is something in ele- 
mentary education worthy of their considera- 
tion; and now today we are dedicating for a 
second time an educational institution devoted 
purely to the training of teachers, an institution 
which is part of one of the great universities of 
this country. 

At the gateway of the country in the East — 
New York city — stands one of tiie great univer- 
sities ; and its present head foresaw years ago, 
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before he occupied the responsible position 
which he now fills, that it was necessary that a 
university should have an institution set apart 
for, and devoted to, the training of teachers. 
That work has gone on systematically to a high 
state of perfection until the present — for about 
seventeen years. By and by, at this middle 
gateway, was to be established an equally great 
university ; and as indicative of the progress of 
thought, we have heard today from the Presi- 
dent of this University that from the very incep- 
tion of the University it was determined that at 
the earliest date possible there should be set 
apart such an institution as today we are 
dedicating. 

Ladies and gentiemen, because of the fact that 
these two universities, presided over by men full 
of the wisdom and experience of the past, and 
possessed of the energy and determination of 
young men to carry on this great work of edu- 
cating teachers — because of that, I say, the 
normal schools of this country bring to you a 
g:reeting of the warmest and most cordial. Not 
long since there was in this cotmtry a com- 
mission which visited your institution. That 
commission, the Mosely, came here because 
American men, students of American universi- 
ties, had demonstrated to Mr. Rhodes and Mr. 
Mosely that they excelled the men trained in any 
other and in all other universities. 

If we are to maintain the reoutation which 
those men have established for us; if other 
nations are to believe that our men and our 
women are better equipped than the men and 
women of other nations, our boys and girls must 
have teachers better equipped than are the teach- 
ers in other nations. And it is for us here tpday 
in the dedication of these buildings, beautiful as 
they are, embodiment as they are of the high- 
mindedness of those who have contributed to 
their building, it is for us, not only formally to 
dedicate the buildings, but to dedicate ourselves 
anew to the task which we have undertaken. If 
it shall be true that our youth shall in the gener- 



ations to come be purer in mind, nobler in pur- 
pose, capable of sustaining this great nation's 
.reputation; if this government shall ever be of 
the people and by the people and for the people, 
we and those who follow us must have dedicated 
our lives absolutely, with that same spirit which 
characterized the life of Colonel Parker, to the 
training of teachers, for the benefit, first of the 
children, afterward of the state. 

The normal schools of this country welcome 
with joy this latest ally of ours, coming as it 
does with intelligence for action and with equip- 
ment such as no other institution yet has had for 
work. 

DEDICATORY ADDRE88. 

BY MM. EMMOMB BLAIBE, 

Domor of £mmoM BktlH§ Halt an^ Foumler of tho 

Botiool of e^uomllon. 

When the dedication of the buildings of the 
School of Education was planned and I was 
invited to make some utterance, I declined, 
deeming the honor thus tendered to me one for 
which I was hardly fitted. 

It has occurred to me, however, that there is 
one word I should like to say about myself, on 
this occasion, which perhaps no one else could 
say. And thus it comes about that I thrust my- 
self into the place where I am permitted to stand. 
This has its merit, however, in being more truly 
illustrative of my connection with the School 
than otherwise it would be. 

What I should like to say is for the sake of 
clearness and correct understanding of fact, in 
the summing up of the schools that have been 
for the school that may be — that in the giving 
of these first buildings of the School of Educa- 
tion to their work of usefulness every stone may 
be in its own place and no other. 

The term " founder of the school " has been 
used in my hearing as describing my connection 
with some phases of the School's history. I 
should like to correct that, if I might be per- 
mitted. I did not found it — I simply found it; 
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and those who find this School ever in some 
measure belong to it 

The founders, I take it, were the men who 
set in motion the educational forces which here 
meet to flow in one mighty stream : Francis W. 
Parker, who saw the ideal, and out of his own 
soul set on foot the eflFort to realize it, with 
whatever means were at hand — his own un- 
bounded faith in the end and his clear vision of 
it, though afar oflf, being his great reservoir of 
power whose depth was never reached; John 
Dewey, who, likewise seeking his ideal, started 
his stream of eflFort, which stream still winds on 
before us, so that we may happily not pass upon 
its entirety, but only predict its greatness; 
Henry H. Belfield, who for years has fought the 
fight for the practical training of youth, to the 
uplifting and strengthening of education in our 
whole city ; and all the others whose initiating 
work is here represented. 

Finder is the only claim that I can make to a 
status in this school. But by virtue of that — 
and to just the extent found — owner, possessor ; 
and by necessity of that, worker — though 
among the workers who wrought to this result 
I was the least 

But on these claims I rest. I beg exemption 
from any status as donor, for I count it the least ; 
and would not be ranked by the sous given, but 
by the wealth received. 

Happily in this School one is not marked by 
figures — unless it has departed from the old 
way ; and the dollars were the incidents, where 
they could be found but the accident, of the 
work. 

Since the joy of creating it cannot be mine, 
I ask no better place than a Finder of this 
School, or rather of one of its forerunners, the 
old Normal School, which still exists, through 
its transmig^tions of soul, in the School of 
Education. 



tion of ours makes a good preparation for 
discovery. 

And what was the thing one discovered in the 
scheme of the old Normal School? Was it a 
method of teaching? A system of instruction? 
Not to me, primarily. It was a scheme of 
life. It was the himian picture — so confused 
about us, so distorted — beginning to take 
shape, beginning to find its proportions and 
values, beginning to resolve itself into harmony. 

As an artist, in forecasting his work, sketches 
in his mind or on his canvas the anatomy of his 
thought, giving each element its true proportion, 
so we must do in our plan of education ; else the 
picture of life we are trying to draw from each 
individual, like the painted one, would be a 
jumbled mass. 

And as in the one case, this work must be 
done in the beginning, so, in the other, it is the 
foundation work that must be so laid ; else the 
whole will be but a patchwork. And if im- 
portant and recognized in every work we know, 
how much more important in that subtle, deli- 
cate, and vital work — the construction of a con- 
ception of life in the growing mind — is the 
settling of values and proportions? 

And in this process the first step is the selec- 
tion of the central theme, the decision as to the 
next in importance, and so on to the last detail 
of finish. But without the anatomy all loses 
worth ; and the last detail ranks with the funda- 
mental drawing. 

It was this work — it always seemed to me 
reconstructive indeed — that Colonel Parker had 
so well under way. He had chosen his central 
theme for the work of his human pictures — and 
it was character. 

And therein lay his greatness — in his un- 
erring vision of this as the prime principle of 
education ; and then in his unswerving sureness 
in holding to it among all the claims and 
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prejudice. He struck through all to the root, 
and held all to the bar of his prime demand; 
and what did not hold there was left aside, 
while from the foundation was being built, bit 
by bit, the harmonious whole, consonant with 
this central essential principle. 

Some of the world criticised that work as 
caring nothing for learning. One who knows 
cannot but feel that they were the unseeing ones. 
One might as well say that because Michael 
Angelo's lifetime did not suffice to complete all 
his work fully, and he left us those great figures 
still in part unchiseled, he cared naught for 
finish. One might as well, while gazing at their 
great sjrmmetry and proportion, refuse to see 
the intention, and, not even observing the Moses, 
denounce all as crude. 

This is the spirit of carping criticism which, 
in applying a foot-rule to measure great works, 
loses sense of the whole, and, in omitting the 
would-be from the is, cuts the ideal out of the 
actual and loses the essence of some of life's 
best gifts to humanity. 

It was not that Colonel Parker loved learning 
less, but character more. Every brain that 
worked for the children would have had the 
training of a logician, the stores of the savant, 
if he could have willed it so. He longed for 
these himself and only for that purpose — that 
he might give them. Every hand that taught 
would have been the hand of an expert. 

But no savant, no expert, by virtue of that 
claim, could with his consent injure the soul 
of a child. He with the tongues of men and 
angels, he with the informations of the en* 
cyclopsedias, would each have had to stand and 
deliver his claim to the right to mold the nature 
of the child with his tools, however wondrous 
they might be. 

It was not that he undervalued the finest 
instrument, but that the mind should wield the 
instrument, not the instrument the mind. It 
was not that he underrated a complete equip- 
ment, but that he who possessed such must still 



show what he would do with it to that little 
child. And all who know, know how, when 
that was shown and seen, he longed for the full 
measure of learning to complete the whole ; and 
to find such teachers, and so to train them, was 
his life's ideal. 

In a choice clear and simple — shall it be 
character or shall it be learning that we give a 
child? — no one would hesitate. So much the 
Christian light that has penetrated has done 
for us. 

But while we utter the choice, and feel safe in 
the words of it, the subtle and deadly tem|)ta- 
tions that assail the life of education come in a 
thousand forms; deadly, because, while we 
describe character in terms of action, these 
strike at the root of all, being selfish; subtle, 
because hidden in many diffiatlties. 

The edifice of attainment being once con- 
structed, and the perpetual question from the 
first being not, "What can you do with what 
you possess ? " but, " How much more have you 
gained than your neighbor?" — ambition takes 
hold ; and to ambition is added arrogance, when 
the top is reached. Then the last state is worse 
than the first ; and some saving grace must come 
in to undo all. 

Then comes the problem unmet as a rule. Is 
the educational institution to take note of the 
individual as a human being or only as a ma- 
chine ? Can it be that the affirmative answer is 
to be given to the latter, when the enormous 
weight of the influence of the schools on the 
individual from the -first to the last in time and 
value is considered? 

These are the questions that are at stake for 
the world in our education; and these are the 
thoughts that make one rejoice that the ele- 
ments that have produced the School of Educa- 
tion have joined hands with the University of 
Chicago. And though the School must lose its 
valued Director, it still has the upholding 
strength of the President of the University and 
of the University, to enable it to help to demon- 
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strate the possibilities from the kindergarten 
through the academic life, and to filter out 
strength into the nation. 

These visions make us glad that the truths 
sought in these schools may be still sought and 
found in the University, where the search may 
ascend into the clear light of learning, in the 
spirit that is free of selfishness and pride; 
where learning may be seen to be but new out- 
posts into the vast unknown ; and where, when 
we earthbound creatures dig a little deeper or 
pierce a little higher, it will not be in the spirit 
of a race to get ahead, but in the comradeship of 
an advancing army. 

And so shall be fotmd the force making for 
righteousness, for freedom, for community 
brotherhood, which our country and the world 
have need of. 

In conclusion, I would say one word for 
Emmons Blaine. 

The President and the University of Chicago 
have graciously proposed to honor my con- 
nection with the School of Education by naming 
one of its buildings for him. 

In that fact I find great honor ; and for him 
and for myself I wish to thank the University 
and its President This University just came 
within his earthly ken, and his mind seized upon 
its great possibilities at once with all the interest 
and eagerness of his nature ; and it would have 
been one of his deepest satisfactions to do for 
it in his own great way. I thank the University 
that his name may rest upon a place that is the 
home of so much that he would love. 



INTRODUCTION OF THE ORATOR. 

BY JOHtl D£W£Y, 
Dirtetor of th§ 8ctio9t of E^noatlon, 

It is With a sense of especial appropriateness 
and of unusual honor that I undertake the ful- 
filment of the duty assigned to me in this day's 
auspicious ceremonies — the introduction of Mr. 
Nidiolas Murray Butler, the President of Col- 
umbia University and the Orator of the Day. 



President Butler ranks among the oldest and 
firmest friends of that educational work whose 
successful and beautiful culmination we are here 
and now celebrating. His interest and support 
go back to the early days of the struggles and 
triumphs of the C6<A County Normal School 
under the direction of Colonel Francis Wayland 
Parker — the true spiritual father of this institu- 
tion. Those were days when many educational 
ideas that are now almost onnmonplace were 
regarded as strange and almost revolutionary, 
and when friendship meant a degree of educa- 
tional independence and courage all too rare. 
The attachment then formed was strengthened 
through the later days of the Chicago Normal 
School and of the Chicago Institute. And so, 
when the magnificent generosity of Mrs. Em- 
mons Blaine made possible the work whose for- 
mal opening we are today signalizing, it is not 
strange that the Faculty of the School of Edu- 
cation turned with unanimous acclaim to him 
whose voice we are now to hear. 

Moreover, this historic friendship is so help- 
ful and precious, because, while personal to 
Colonel Parker and his loyal staff, it was also 
more than personal. It grew up and was fos- 
tered because of personal interest in, and devo- 
tion to, the highest educational aims and ideals 
connected with the training of teachers for their 
calling. When the educational history of the 
last quarter of the. nineteenth century comes to 
be written, and its significance appreciated to the 
full, all will realize the importance of the work 
accomplished by Mr. Butler in the founding and 
nurturing of what is now the Teachers College 
of Columbia University. It is not too much to 
say that the endeavors then put forth represent 
both the first organized movement in this coun- 
try to put manual training in its proper place in 
elementary schools — upon, that is, a strictly 
educational, not merely utilitarian, basis — and 
also the first organized movement to put the 
training of teachers upon the soundest and 
firmest basis by associating it with university 
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ideals and methods. The Teachers G>llege of 
Qjlumbia University, of which Mr. Butler was 
practically the founder as well as the present 
official head, was the first institution for the 
training of teachers undertaken in this country 
under university auspices. As the School of 
Education is the second institution of this type, 
we may safely regard the remarkable success 
attendant upon its prototype as the happiest of 
omens for the realization of the possibiUties in- 
herent in the great institution we are dedicating 
today. 

Finally, we greet President Butler as a dis- 
tinguished educational leader — a distinction 
won not merely through apprenticeship in the 
affairs of practical administration, but pre- 
eminently through the knowledge and power 
gained in the constant professional study of edu- 
cational philosophy and educational principles. 

Finally, then, we congratulate ourselves upon 
the honor of having these noble buildings dedi- 
cated to the sublime and spiritual cause of edu- 
cation through the kindly offices of one who, by 
his own training, study, and writings, has evi- 
denced his right to be an exponent of that cause. 

I have the honor of introducing President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, who will deliver the address incident to 
the formal dedication of Emmons Blaine Hall 
to the work of the training of teachers. 



THE ORATION, 

BY mOHOLAS MU/faAY BUTL£/f, 
Pr$ttd9nt of Columbia Vnloonltg. 

Mr. President, Mrs. Blaine, Members of the 
University, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
The building of a g^eat university is one of 
the noblest tasks ever committed to the hand of 
man. To watch its roots strike ever deeper into 
the nourishing soil of favoring public opinion, 
and to watch its results spreading over an ever 
widening area, is an inspiration ; but to partici- 
pate in the building of such a university gives 



a supreme satisfaction, perhaps appreciated only 
by those who have personally felt it. 

In the Middle Age it was the great cathedral 
which most fully embodied and symbolized the 
ideals and the aspirations of civilized man. All 
over Europe they were rising for centuries, 
those g^eat, solemn, stately piles, whose pointed 
windows and arches and towering spires marked 
the aspirations of man for the things of heaven, 
and stood almost as if they might draw down 
from the unseen depths beyond the clouds some- 
thing of the divine inspiration that lingered 
there. Into the building of those great cathe- 
drals were poured the wealth of prince and 
potentate, and the labor of pauper and of peas- 
ant. They were the embodiment of the faith of 
a Christian pec^le for centuries, and, represent- 
ing as they did the dominating ideals of that 
faith, they pictured out in permanent and ma- 
terial form the aspirations of those people. 

In our own time the university has succeeded 
to the place once held by the cathedral as the 
best embodiment of the uplifting forces of the 
modem time. We still find place for the cathe- 
dral, but we place by its side, as more distinctly 
our own and as more distinctly representative of 
everything that has entered into our modern 
life, the great university as it is found in every 
nation of the civilized world. 

When the history of the last century comes to 
be written, it will be seen that, after the fall of 
Napoleon and the rise of the democratic move- 
ment in Europe, the great impulse that was 
given to the founding and development of uni- 
versities represented the very best thought and 
the best and highest ideals of the time. Those 
imiversities, striking root in a democracy, have 
become particularly popular institutions. They 
have put off one by one the marks of privil^e 
and of exdusiveness, and under the sheltering 
care of the modem democratic state they have 
become the pride of a democratic people. There 
are gathered together those devoted bands of 
sdiolars, men and women who ate. giving their 
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lives to the pursuit of truth in its every form, 
and who are bringing together for the service 
of mankind the results of their search in every 
slightest department of letters, of science, or of 
art. 

From the very beginning the essential ele- 
ment in the university has been no plan of 
organization, no great scheme or provision of 
endowment, no magnificent pile of stately build- 
ings ; the essential thing has been the presence 
of the great, inspiring, devoted teacher, who 
could draw to himself those who hungered and 
thirsted to learn. So it was with those who 
gathered at the feet of the Arab physicians 
about the healing springs of Salerno; so it 
was when the students of civic law flocked to 
Bologna to learn from Alericus ; so it was when 
the thousands of students crowded the hilltops 
that now are Paris to hearken to the eloquent 
dissertations of William de Champeaux and 
Abelard ; so it was in the quieter cloisters on the 
banks of the Isis and the Thames. There is, 
and there can be, no university built out of stone. 
There is, and there can be, no university made 
of wealth. The university is a thing of the 
spirit, and that spirit will surely find in the 
gratitude of a democratic people the body it 
needs for its existence. 

As the university developed and touched 
democratic life at ever more points, the old 
seven liberal arts began to break up; not that 
they were too many, but that they were too few 
to keep pace with the new-found knowledges of 
man, and- that older classification no longer suf- 
ficed to give us the material out of which culture 
and character could be had and made. One 
science pressed hard upon another, one language 
came on the train speedily of its predecessor; 
and before long not seven liberal arts, but 
seventy times seven, were included in the pro- 
gram of studies of the great universities. 

Why was it, do you suppose, that it took 
the university so long to study itself? Why 
did century after century go past before it 



turned its eye inward and made its own pro- 
cess a subject of analysis, of investigation? I 
do not know, imless it be that introspection of 
a scholarly and analytic kind comes late in the 
history of human activities. It is true of man 
himself that he was first absorbed in the study 
of the external world. He was oppressed by 
it, overcome with it, stupefied at it. He peopled 
it with gods and demons because the forces 
were impossible for him to understand; and 
really it was only when Socrates came that the 
eye of man was turned in, and man's own men- 
tal processes, his own power of knowledge, his 
own intellectual conquests, were themselves 
studied and related to this vast content that lay 
without. Whatever reason there may be for 
introspection coming late in the history of the 
race, there is, I suppose, substantially the same 
reason for introspection coming late in the his- 
tory of universities. It took a long time to turn 
the university eye in upon its own process. And 
when it first turned the eye in, as it b^;an to do 
in the eighteenth century, under the guidance of 
professors of philosophy in Germany, it was 
absorbed in theoretical discussions peculiar to 
the stage of advancement in which the pupil 
found himself when he came within university 
quarters. 

It took a still longer time for the university 
to grasp the fundamental truth, now so simple 
and so axiomatic, that the educational process 
is one, and that no human power can break it 
into parts. You may deal with it in part, you 
may cut it up for theoretical purposes into divi- 
sions, but no man can draw the point or line at 
which the division takes place. We have agreed 
upon certain classifications for purposes of prac- 
tical administration, and it is well that we 
should. That is convenient, it is helpful. But 
the moment we attach any g^eat metaphysical 
reality to those elements of classification, we 
have departed from the one fundamental truth 
in all human life and human nature, viz., that 
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growth and development are continuous and 
unending. 

Finally, under the guidance of the psycholo- 
gists this time, not the philosophers as at 
first, the university came to see that this entire 
process was one, and that the system of educa- 
tion from birth to adulthood was as important 
for the university as any other subject that it 
bad taken for its own. Then it left off sneering 
at the kindergarten and the elementary school, 
and it embraced them in its program as elements 
of human life to be studied and dealt with in the 
light of their fundamental and far-reaching 
importance. 

We have been slow, no doubt, to see all this. 
We have been slow to be catholic about educa- 
tion. We have been slow to be scientific. But 
thanks be, in these great universities of America 
the fight for catholicity and the fight for scien- 
tific study of education has been won. There is 
no self-respecting university in this land today 
that would attempt to repeat the statements 
about education as a process and an art and a 
philosophy that were common twenty-five years 
ago ; and it is a matter of supreme significance, 
it is a matter of the supremest significance, that 
we are met today formally to dedicate these 
magnificent buildings that are to stand, let us 
hope, so long as stone will endure, as a monu- 
ment to the catholic educational ideals of the 
University of Chicago and as a monument to 
the far-sighted benefaction of those who have 
made them possible. 

Now, what is it that we are to do? We are 
to do more, members of the University, than 
merely to train teachers. The training of teach- 
ers is of supreme importance, to be sure ; no one 
would dream of denying that. But beyond 
training teachers we are to study education it- 
self. We are to remember that we are in the 
presence, not of something new, but of some- 
thing almost eternally old that we have n^- 
lected to study and observe. Away down for 
twenty-five hundred years there have been the 



voices of seers and philosophers crying in the 
wilderness, urging mankind to take some inter- 
est in this great htunan institution. But only 
now, only in our own time, are we ready in our 
imiversities — ready philosophically, ready psy- 
chologically, ready perhaps physiologically — 
to take up the serious and determined study of 
an educational process itself. And then we are 
going to find how closely these bind our univer- 
sities together by a study which relates itself 
with almost, if not quite, ever)rthing else they do. 

In my judgment, we are going consistently to 
approach education on these converging lines. 
We are going to approach it along the line of 
physiological inquiry, along the line of psycho- 
logical inquiry, and along the line of social or 
sociological inquiry. We are going to make 
ourselves familiar with the laws governing the 
growth and development of the human body. 
We are going to know the relation, more inti- 
mately than we do now, between the physio- 
logical and the earlier and slighter pathological 
states. We are going to lay continued emphasis 
upon the physical basis of education. And we 
are going to emphasize year by year health as 
the comer-stone of the educational structure. 

We are going to approach education along 
the psychological line, and there we find much 
already done for us in certain fields. The sci- 
ence of psychology has proceeded by leaps and 
bounds since Fechner's time. Immense masses 
of material are at our disposal regarding the 
adult man, but we are still strangely unfamiliar 
with the growing mind and with some of the 
comparative mental stages which must enter 
into our comprehension of the educational pro- 
cess. We are going to deal more and more in 
the university with the stady of the genetic and 
comparative aspects of psychology. We are 
going to ask how it is that these powers of ours 
take their rise, what contributes to their first 
manifestations, how do those manifestations 
alter in quantity as they progress. Do they 
reach a maximum of perfection and then fall 
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away, or are they able to maintain themselves 
upon a common level of ability? Then, in the 
light of that information, we are going to ask 
searching questions about the food that the 
growing mind should have, and when and how 
that food should be applied. You say much of 
this has been done. Yes, much has been done. 
The trouble with it is that it has not been 
brought together, it has not been correlated, it 
has not been tested; and we are still without, 
let me remind you, any such exposition of the 
scientific process of education as we have of 
chemistry or physics or zoology. We are with- 
out any such scientific exposition of the prin- 
ciples of education as we have of the scientific 
principles of the law. Not that the material 
does not exist ; but we have been slow in mas- 
tering it, slow in organizing it, slower still in 
stating it in tones which carry conviction be- 
cause they are consented to by those who have 
made the test under scientific auspices. 

Then we are going to approach this great 
field of study along the sociological side. This 
is one of the fields now most actively cultivated. 
It was cut off for years by false philosophy, 
which regarded the individual as something 
complete in himself. We are now happily con- 
\'inced of the truth of the philosophy that the 
individual can only complete himself as he com- 
pletes himself in and through the social whole 
of which he is a part We have been having 
that dinned into our ears by psychologists and 
sociologists until we have come to see its prac- 
tical importance. We have seized hold of it, 
not only as a theoretical principle thoroughly to 
be believed in, but as a working principle of 
government and education and morals. 

As we proceed along these three converging 
lines, we are then going to relate all this subject- 
matter to the content of education. We are go- 
ing to see what the scientific test of today has to 
say to the experience of the ages as to the ma- 
terial of education. We are going to ask what 
it has, if anything, that we have been passing 



by ; what it has, if anything, that we have been 
putting in that should not be there ; what it has, 
if anything, upon which we have been laying 
too little or too much emphasis or importance. 
And out of all this, as the years go on, we are 
going to come to a reasonable doctrine in which 
we can believe because it has passed through the 
crucible of science, because it has been tested by 
philosophic principle, and given to us as some- 
thing co-ordinated that we can take as a working 
hypothesis. 

It is extraordinary how long we have waited 
for the settlement of some fundamental ques- 
tions of principles, while the nations of the earth 
have been spending treasure lavishly in the pur- 
suit of the ideal, Ae terms of which they have 
disputed ; but there are some things which hu- 
man instinct is very sure about, even when 
human reason lags behind. 

I have searched in vain through the history 
of philosophy and the history of education for 
any educational theory put forward by a re- 
sponsible authority, that was based either iipcm 
necessitarianism or pessimism. I have been 
unable to find any philosopher who, whatever 
his theoretical principles have been, has not, 
when he spoke of education, assumed freely an 
optimistic view of the world. Now, if we are 
believers, as I take it we are, in the fundamental 
principles of a philosophy of evolution — evolu- 
tion spiritual as well as evolution material — 
then we are at bottom optimists. We do not 
believe, we cannot believe, that the world is 
perfect, or that the world in its present state is 
the best possible world ; but that it is a good 
world progressing toward a better end is the 
fundamental assumption of every schoolhouse 
in the land. 

No community would dream of wasting its 
treasure upon training for something that was 
to be continually worse. The very hopelessness 
of the outlook would paralyze our endeavors 
materially, intellectually, and morally. 

And so it is with freedom. So it is with 
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freedom — the rational use of liberty — the one 
great end of individtial existence, the one great 
end of the existence of the state. We have been 
taught formulas, we have learned the sentences 
and the phrases from the philosophers of the 
eighteenth century; but do they really know 
what it is to be free — pot only free from the 
thralldom of kings, tyrants, and despots, but 
free from the thralldom of low and petty ideals, 
from mean and selfish and narrow motives, from 
ungenerous attitudes toward our fellow-men? 

The one g^eat desire of every university is 
the search for truth — truth in every form and 
every phase, truth as revealed in the annals of 
Greece, Rome, and the Orient ; truth as revealed 
in the physical world in all its phases ; truth as 
revealed in human history, in the study of hu- 
man nature. Why are we anxious for truth? 
What can truth do for us? Truth shall make 
us free. We are in search of truth because we 
are in search of freedom ; and we are in search 
of truth in educational theory and practice be- 
cause we are in search of free men and women 
— really free, liberated from their thralldom, be 
it external or internal, and permitted to g^ow as 
God meant that human beings should g^ow. 

Something over four years ago it was my 
fortune to be asked to a gathering in a little 
town on the shores of Massachusetts Bay. I 
went down into a company of a thousand peo- 
ple in the little old stone church at Quincy, and 
I listened to Frank Parker tell the story of the 
r^eneration of the Quincy schools. Simply as 
a child, that great man stood out before the men 
and women who were once children at his feet, 
and told them, without a word of boasting, how 
twenty-five years before he had come to that 
town and tried to set them free. It was one of 
the most beautiful, one of the most precious, 
memories that anyone might have — to hear 
from the lips of a g^eat spirit the simple recital 
of the beginnings of a great achievement for 
humanity. 

Quincy is a little town with few schools, few 



teachers, a handful of pupils; but out from 
Quincy went a spirit which has worked to use 
every moment to regenerate the elementary 
schools of this country. Why ? Because a great 
spirit, with his eye fixed on freedom and with a 
consuming zeal in his heart for freedom, set 
himself the task. 

Here you knew and loved him well. Over in 
yonder school he served this community and his 
country for the most active years of his life. 
Tender as a child in dealing with children, he 
was firm as a rock of adamant when faced with 
a question of right or. wrong in education. I 
have seen him storm and rage when confronted 
by the forces of ignorance and corruption who 
were trying to undo his work and to tear down 
his ideals, and to stand between those helpless 
children and freedom,. I have seen him stand 
in their presence and draw them to a conscious- 
ness of themselves, and with that to a conscious- 
ness of what he meant, by the simplest, most 
artless, and most affecting teaching processes 
that I have ever seen. 

That great spirit has gone to his eternal rest 
across the silent river, but it must be that that 
spirit is with us here today. He knows, and this 
University will always know, what it is that has 
happened that has given such significance to this 
event. He knows, and this University will 
always gladly remember, what part he played 
in the beginnings of these great things. And it 
is fitting, as we look hopefully toward the future, 
as we dedicate a great building which is to serve 
this nation long after those within the sound of 
my voice today are gone — it is fitting that we 
should remember that his spirit, like all spirit, 
cannot and does not die. He went through life 
doing the best he could to draw things as he 
saw them for " the God of things as they are." 
And now when the veil is rolled away and he 
himself sees things as they are, the companion- 
ship, the inspiration, and the beneficence of that 
great spirit are with this company and with this 
splendid School of Education we so gladly and 
so hopefully dedicate. 
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ADDRESSES IN CONNECTION WITH THE DEDICATION OF THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION BUILDINGS. 



THE MANUAL TRAINING MOVEMENT. 

BY THOMAS H. BALUET, 
8vp9rlnfnd9Ht of Fubllo Bohooit, BprlngfitM, Momb, 

While elementary manual training has been 
a part of the school curriculum for many years 
in several foreign countries, the manual-training 
high school as a distinctive secondary school is 
an American institution and has been developed 
most completely in this country. In this de- 
velopment the Chicago Manual Training School 
and the Manual Training School in St Louis 
have 'led the way, and they have served as 
models for all other similar schools in the 
country. This missionary service, if I may so 
designate it, which these two schools have ren- 
dered the cause of education, constitutes their 
distinction and marks their importance even 
more than the number of graduates which they 
have sent out into the world, or the high and 
influential positions which many of these gradu- 
ates are now occupying both in commercial and 
industrial life and in the various professions. 

My aim, however, is not to trace the history 
of the manual-training high school, or of the 
manual-training movement in general, but 
rather to state briefly the meaning and purpose 
of manual training, and to indicate the place 
which it ought to occupy in a general system of 
elementary and secondary education. 

Our conceptions and theories of education 
have undergone very marked changes within 
the last twenty-five years. Education used to be 
associated almost exclusively with schools and 
with books, and teaching used to be character- 
ized as "imparting instruction." Today we 
recognize that education is a life-process and 
is the result of all the forces which act upon 
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body and mind are plastic, when impressions 
made are deep and lasting, and when the strong- 
est bent can be given to character. The curricu- 
lum of the school must therefore be constructed 
with this larger education of the after-life in 
view ; and the school might not inappropriately 
be described as a more or less artificial environ- 
ment devised for the purpose of interpreting to 
the child the environments of actual life and of 
preparing him to react rightly upon them. In a 
broad sense, the former constitutes his intel- 
lectual, and the latter his moral, training. It is 
obvious that the more the environments of the 
school can be made identical with, or to corre- 
spond to, those of actual life, the better; the 
school, as has been happily said, must not 
merely prepare for life, it must be made a part 
of life. 

It should be the aim of the school to begin 
processes of development which may afterward 
be continued by the environments of life, in 
order that the education of the school and. the 
education of life may constitute one continuous 
process. The school must therefore connect 
closely with life, not merely for practical rea- 
sons, as is popularly assumed, but also for 
purely educational reasons; and there is no 
necessary antagonism between education as a 
means of general culture and education as a 
preparation for practical life, the difference be- 
tween the two being merely the question as to 
where the emphasis should be placed. 

It may be said incidentally that, in view of 
this general truth, there is much in our theories 
of educational values which needs to be revised 
and restated. The educational value of any 
study cannot be determined merely by the de- 
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sus was the happiest of men could not be an- 
swered by Solon, because Croesus had not yet 
reached the end of his life. In like manner, it is 
impossible to assign to any particular study in 
the school curriculum its true educational value 
without taking into account the whde cycle of 
life. Viewed in this light, it may be said, with- 
out unfairness, that a distinctively classical 
training has a somewhat lower, and a dis- 
tinctively industrial or vocational training a 
somewhat higher, educational value than is 
commonly assigned to them in discussions of 
this subject. 

To speak specifically of motor training, of 
which manual training is only one form, it may 
be said that its importance as an element in 
general education has been recognized only 
within comparatively recent years. The dis- 
coveries of various sciences and the conception 
of educational problems in the light of the evolu- 
tion of body and mind have combined not only 
to furnish a scientific basis for such training, 
but also to emphasize its necessity and 
importance. 

In the evolution of animal life movement 
seems to have been fundamental — movement 
toward food, and movements which enabled the 
organism either to escape or to destroy its ene- 
mies. It is possible that apparently purposive 
movements in the animal series antedate feeling 
or consciousness, such movements having been 
formed through natural selection. At this early 
stage of the process, conduct was not only three- 
fourths of life, it was the whole of life. Feeling 
seems to have evolved as a means of intensify- 
ing movement. There is at least a striking 
correspondence between the very structure of 
an animars body and its psychic life. The deer 
and the rabbit, with their mechanism for run- 
ning away from danger, have also the dominant 
psychic feeling of fear which serves to intensify 
the running; while the tiger, with its bodily 
mechanism for destroying his enemy, has also 
the anger and the fierceness which render this 



mechanism more efficient. A fierce antelope or 
a timid tiger would probably not survive long 
in their natural environment. So close, indeed, 
is the correspondence between the bodily struc- 
ture and the dominant psychic feelings of ani- 
mals that one can very readily infer the latter 
from the former. 

As the primary function of feeling seems to 
have been to intensify movement, so the pri- 
mary function of sense-perception and the rudi- 
ments of thought seems to have been to guide 
movements. The animal organism in its evolu- 
tion has been intensely practical in the literal 
sense of the word — action and movement have 
been fundamental, psychic qualities have been 
means. Although this relative importance of 
movement and of mind is, no doubt, very greatly 
modified in the case of the human being, it may 
be safely inferred that anything so fundamental 
as bodily movement in the evolution of his ani- 
mal ancestors cannot be without much signifi- 
cance in his own early education, since he re- 
capitulates in some degree the life of these 
ancestors. 

Physiology has demonstrated that a large 
portion of the htunan brain has a predominantly 
motor function. In it seem to be generated the 
neural impulses which, traveling along the 
motor nerves, cause the contractions of the 
muscles. The cells in these motor areas must 
be developed, like any other organs of the body, 
through exercise, and the only means by which 
they can be called into activity is the contraction 
of the muscles. Motor training is therefore 
essential to the normal, healthy development of 
the brain as a physical organ. 

In this motor region of the brain the area 
which controls the muscles of the hand and 
arm is larger than the area governing any other 
single portion of the body except that con- 
trolling the facial muscles. This fact alone 
would suggest that the enormous variety of the 
finely co-ordinated movements of the trained 
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human hand have a dose relation to the devel- 
opment of the physical brain. 

Physiologists distinguish the muscles of the 
skeleton and their nerve centers as fundamental 
and as accessory. The fundamental muscles are 
the large muscles which have to do with loco- 
motion and movements not requiring fine and 
complicated co-ordinations. They are the 
muscles which we have in common with ani- 
mals comparatively low in the vertebrate series, 
and which are therefore biologically old. The 
accessory muscles are those of more recent de- 
velopment, like those of the hand and of the 
organs of speech, whose finer co-ordinations are 
peculiar to man ; and they are in a special sense 
connected with mental processes and the ex- 
pression of thought This fact marks a scien- 
tific distinction between unskilled labor, which 
employs in the main only the large fundamental 
muscles which have little direct connection with 
thought, and skilled labor, which employs the 
accessory muscles, with their numerous and 
delicate co-ordinations, which are in a peculiar 
sense organs of thought. Only skilled manual 
labor is educative in a high degree; unskilled 
labor, when heavy and prolonged for unreason- 
able hours, checks mental development and 
produces stolidity and stupidity, of which the 
French peasant, as painted by Millet, is a typi- 
cal example. Quails flying across the Mediter- 
ranean from Africa, when they reach the shores 
of Italy seem to have lost, through muscular 
fatigue, their distinctness of vision and fly 
against walls and towers and drop dead. Mosso 
accounts for this loss of vision on the theory 
that the excessive work of their muscles has 
drawn the blood away from their brains and 
thus produced a state of anaemia which reduced 
the functional activity of the organ. Possibly 
the stolidity and general arrest of mental de- 
velopment which accompany excessive physical 
labor of an unskilled kind^ especially during the 
growing period of the human organism, may be 
accounted for in the same way. The excessive 



work of the large muscles of the body may rob 
the brain of its share of blood and nutrition, and 
thus check mental growth. The distinction be- 
tween skilled and tmskilled manual labor must 
dierefore be sharply drawn in education, in so 
far as the training of the hand is concerned. 
Unskilled labor may acquire a high educational 
value as a preventive of idleness, with its attend- 
ant evils, as a means of developing steadiness 
of purpose, or from the altruistic motives which 
prompt it. 

Skilled manual work has a direct bearing on 
the development of the mind. Manual skill, 
so-called, is largely a mental product ; it resides 
not in the hand, as the name would suggest, but 
in the mind and in the brain. It is impossible 
to develop a high degree of skill in the idiot, 
not because his hand is imperfectly formed, but 
because the cells in his brain which govern the 
hand are fewer and less perfectly developed 
than in the normal man or woman. Skilled 
labor involves the activity of the brain as a 
physical organ and of the mind to an extent that 
unskilled labor does not 

But while manual skill must be one of the 
chief aims of the instruction in manual training, 
especially in its more advanced stages, it is not 
the only aim, nor even the chief aim, in the ele- 
mentary school. As the psychic factors in the 
evolution of animal life develop in omnectioa 
with movements, it is a question whether in 
motor education of any kind the movement 
should be dissociated from all psychic accom- 
paniments. In other words, the question may 
be raised, for example, whether physical edu- 
cation should ever be purely physical, based 
solely on anat(xny, physiology, and hygiene, or 
whether it should pay^ regard to the psychic life 
and be based also in part on psychology. 

The instincts represent the psychic elements 
which were developed, in the process of evolu- 
tion, in connection with the work and social life 
of primitive man and of the higher animals as 
well. Man has more instincts than any animal ; 
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only they are less conspicuous in his life, be- 
cause they are normally controlled by reason. 
These instincts play a much larger role in the 
life of children than in that of adults, since they 
gradually weaken, or die out entirely, as life 
matures. The psychic life of children is made 
up almost entirely of these instincts, inherited 
from a past so remote that they have been called 
** psychic fossils," belonging to the archaeology 
of our mental life. Indeed, we may say with 
strict scientific accuracy that th^ primary teacher 
deals, not with what is young, but with what is 
biolc^cally old; not so much with the minds 
of children as with the minds and the psychic 
life of their remote ancestors. It is mainly in 
the adult that we find the psychic elements of 
recent evolution, and it is the college professor 
who deals with what is biologically young in 
human nature. 

These instincts develop in connection with the 
serious work of remote ancestors and in con- 
nection with their social and community life. 
TTie fishing and the hunting instinct, so strong 
ia every boy, were developed through those long 
prehistoric ages when fishing and hunting were 
more serious industries than they are today. 
The fighting instinct, equally strong in most 
boys, dates back to quite early animal life, and 
has been growing through countless ages of 
struggle and warfare. 

Not to multiply familiar examples, we may 
say that these instincts manifest themselves in 
the form of play of various sorts, and it is they 
that lend interest and zest to play. Indeed, play 
may be described as a repetition of ancestral 
work, and it is the keen, instinctive feeling of 
pleasure which accompanies it that distinguishes 
it from modem work. It is this psychic ele- 
ment which constitutes the difference between a 
game of ball or of cricket and sawing wood or 
laying bricks. 

Play has a vast social significance, especially 
in early life. Sallust defines friendship as con- 
sisting in the same likes and dislikes. Society 



is rooted in what pec^le have in common ; it is 
based on the greatest common divisor in human 
nature. As the industrial and social activities 
of prehistoric man were almost identical, the 
plays of children of all nations are very similar, 
and the play instinct forms a common bond of 
union extending far into adult life. 

Play, moreover, has also a deep moral signifi- 
cance in education. The elemental moral ideas 
of courage, justice, veracity, loyalty, and honesty 
were all developed in connection with ancestral 
work and social life, and they are awak- 
ened more effectively in connection with these 
same ancestral activities in the form of play 
than in connection with modem serious work. 
A boy who cheats in a game is ostracized by his 
fellows, his offense is deeply resented by all; 
while if he should cheat in an examination, the 
offense might possibly be condoned by everyone 
except the teacher. The football game is the 
survival in the form of play of ancient tribal 
warfare. The captain is the chief of the tribe, 
and exacts implicit obedience and lojralty from 
the members of the team. The game requires 
all the virtues of the soldier — courage, lojralty, 
justice, and self-sacrifice — and the captain often 
has more influence over the student body than 
the president of the institution. As the evolu- 
tion of universal ethical ideas b^[an with tribal 
ethics, it is probable that this same course of 
evolution ought to be allowed to repeat itself in 
the development of ethical ideas in children and 
youth, and that plays and games can be used as 
very effective means of deepening and of broad- 
ening these ideas. 

This brings us back to the problems of physi- 
cal education. Should physical education be 
made purely physical, and the mental, social, 
and ethical factors be ignored? If so, then it 
may possibly consist of stereotyped, formal 
exercises, whose only function is to reach 
muscles, nerves, and vital organs. The two 
forms of exercise which develop healthy bodies 
in animals today, and which developed healthy 
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bodies in our ancestors from the remotest times, 
are play and work — two forms of activity 
which have a psychic basis, the one the in- 
stinctive feeling of pleasure, and the other the 
useful end to be accomplished. We have until 
recently ignored both in education, and have 
substituted in place of them a carefully worked- 
out system of drudgery, called formal gymnas- 
tics, which bears the same relation to play that 
medicine bears to palatable food. And we 
ignore them no less in practical life. We em- 
ploy a man to mow our lawn, or to dear our 
sidewalks of snow and ice, and then go to the 
gymnasium and pay for the privilege of going, 
with painful, pathetic faithfulness, through a 
series of meaningless exercises for the sake of 
our health. 

It has been shown that the mere physical 
effects of bodily exercise are materially en- 
hanced by interest and the sense of pleasure; 
and when such exercise is based on racial in- 
stincts, on plays and games which involve 
movements and feelings as old as the race, it 
has a social and an ethical value of which an 
artificially devised system of gymnastics is 
wholly deyoid. The physical education of the 
future will be based on psychology as well as 
on physiology, and will not ignore the psychic 
factor. 

Are there psychic factors, other than manual 
skill and of more importance in the elementary 
work, also involved in manual training which 
raise it above the plane of mere hand-training 
and invest it with a high social and ethical sig- 
nificance? Should manual training also be 
based on racial instincts and follow the lines of 
racial industrial development? Should it be 
utilized to give the child, through progressive 
experiments performed by himself in the shop, 
an insight into the industrial life of the races, 
the conditions which have determined its vari- 
ous forms, and the social needs which it has 
supplied? These are questions which we can- 
not seriously ask without realizing how far 



short all our manual training in the elementary 
schools has fallen of solving the real problems 
involved, and what an external and mechanical 
relation it still bears to the curriculum of which 
it ought to form the core. It is sometimes said 
that we are living in an industrial age, and that 
present civilization is based on industry and 
must be interpreted in the light of this fact 
But all ages of the world have been industrial, 
and civilization has in so large part been based 
on industry and conditioned by it that the eco- 
nomic interpretation of history has become our 
current philosophy of history. The industries 
of the various periods of civilization furnish to 
a large extent the key to that civilization, and a 
study of these industries in the light of the 
social needs which they met forms a basis for 
the study of history which this subject has not 
hitherto had in the elementary schools. 

It is sometimes said that our present phe- 
nomenal development of industry is due to the 
rapid development of the physical sciences dur- 
ing the last century and to the rapid advances 
of our technical education. While this is true, 
it is equally true that the industries of every age 
have rested on the scientific knowledge of the 
age, and cannot be studied without studying 
the scientific problems involved. Manual train- 
ing, therefore, in dealing with the industries of 
the race in their development creates the prac- 
tical necessity of dealing also with scientific 
problems, and can be made a very natural intro- 
duction to the elements of the physical sciences. 

This phase of the problem of manual training 
has been studied at this University as nowhere 
else, and its capital importance has been im- 
pressed on current educational thought by the 
literature issued from the University. For me 
to dwell upon it at length and in detail on this 
occasion would not only be carrying coals to 
Newcastle, but would be carrying to Newcastle 
the very coals which have come from Newcastle. 

The manual-training high school, in distinc- 
tion from the elementary schools, must teach 
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mantial training in a more technical way. In- 
deed, I trust it will be made before many years a 
technical school of secondary grade. We have 
a sufficient number of technical colleges to sup- 
ply us with engineers; our g^eat need is a 
technical scliool of high-school grade, one of 
whose functions should be to train that large 
body of men employed in our industries who 
come between the engineer and the mechanic, 
and superintend the work of the latter under the 
general direction of the former. 

Such schools should, however, not foster 
narrow specialization, but should aim to develop 
a general knowledge of machinery as well as 
manual skill, and should maintain thorough 
courses in mathematics, applied science, and 
English, history, and economics. 

The future evolution of secondary education 
will, no doubt, be along three lines, namely: 
literary, technical, and commercial; and the 
high schools of the future will be of these three 
types. 

The manual training of the elementary 
schools and the technical training of the high 
schools should be supplemented by a system of 
trade schools in which the broad manual train- 
ing of the elementary school may be utilized as 
the basis for specialized instruction in specific 
trades, and the student be qualified to render 
effectively the social service to his kind toward 
which the manual training in the elementary 
school has all along his course been pointing 
the way. In a large sense, the commercial and 
the ethical coalesce in the trade school, and the 
frequent sharp contrasting of the two in edu- 
cational discussions is based on a misconception 
of both. 

ADDRE88 FOR THE COMMERCIAL CLUB OF CHICAGO, 

FOUNDER OF THE CHICAGO MANUAL TRAINING 

SCHOOL 

BY AD0LPHU8 C. BA/fTL£TT. 

During the early years of the Chicago Com- 
mercial Qub the desirability of establishing 
libraries, industrial schools, etc., in this city was. 



at intervals, discussed by its members, without 
definite conclusions being reached. Early in the 
year 1882 the subject for discussion at one of the 
monthly dinners of the club was " The Need of 
a School for Industrial Training in CTiicago." 
Papers were read by Mr. Charles H. Ham, 
Colonel Jacobson, and Mr. R. T. Crane; and 
speeches were made by Mr. E. W. Blatchford, 
Professor H. S. Peabody, of St Louis, Mr. 
Marshall Field, and others. At the close of the 
discussion Mr. Field suggested that subscrip- 
tions toward the necessary sum to establish the 
Chicago Manual Training School be at once 
taken, and volunteered himself to subscribe one- 
fifth of the desired sum. The subscription was 
afterward completed. 

At a later meeting a committee on organiza- 
tion, consisting of Messrs. J. W. Doane, Mar- 
shall Field, R. T. Crane, John Crerar, N. K. 
Fairbank, E. W. Blatchford, and O. W. Potter, 
was appointed. The school was organized and 
the club elected as a board of trustees : Messrs. 
Marshall Field, R. T. Crane, Edson Keith, 
George M. Pullman, N. K. Fairbank, William 
A. Fuller, E. W. Blatchford, and John Crerar. 
The board named Mr. E. W. Blatchford for its 
president and Mr. William A. Fuller for its 
secretary. 

The building was erected at the comer of 
Michigan Avenue and Twelfth Street, and 
fully equipped. Professor H. H. Belfield was 
appointed director, and, with a corps of efficient 
assistants and teachers, made the school a suc- 
cess from the outset. The club took pride, not 
only in establishing, but also in maintaining, the 
school, without accepting proffered donations of 
money from those outside its own membership. 
It believed that some body of citizens should 
establish a schck)l in Chicago for manual train- 
ing as an example of that method of teaching, 
and as a model for the schools which, as a result, 
would follow ; and it gladly undertook the work. 
When we recall the fact that no member of the 
Commercial Qub was. a professional teacher or 
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educator, that whatever measure of success had 
been attained by a majority of those members 
was largely due to their courage and activity as 
pioneers who had never had the advantages of a 
technical school education, the enterprise cer- 
tainly appears unique. 

The success of the undertaking has more tlian 
repaid the founders and the sustaining members. 
The school has demonstrated its ability to give 
a boy in this community who is desirous of mak- 
ing himself an active principle in the real affairs 
of the world, a mental and physical education 
which should, in general, insure his later 
strength, value, and responsibility^ as a mechanic, 
manufacturer, professional or business man, and 
which should, specifically, develop and ripen 
that mechanical genius and ability which is so 
much needed in the enterprises of this scientific 
age. It has shown that, as the brain and body 
work together, their education and development, 
so far as practicable, should be simultaneous. 

It was not the original plan of the Commercial 
Qub to conduct and maintain the school beyond 
the time when its success had demonstrated the 
necessity for corresponding instruction in the 
public schools of the city, or after manual train- 
ing had been introduced in the institutions of 
higher learning. 

The desired object having been attained, the 
club donated its building, equipment, and good- 
will to the University of Chicago, confident that 
the school, modestly established two decades be- 
fore, would, under its new conditions, constantly 
grow in strength and usefulness during all the 
coming centuries in which this great University 
shall flourish. 

Subsequent to the organization and before the 
opening of the school, the Commercial Club of 
Chicago was the guest of the Commercial Qub 
of St. Louis, at which time its members visited 



of the education acquired by the pupils. Many 
of the club members there witnessed for the 
first time the storing of minds with book learn- 
ing and the teaching of handicraft in the same 
institution. They recognized the decided ad- 
vantages which the combined education gave to 
young men who aspired to do something in the 
world. Furthermore, the manufacturers and 
merchants, constituting the membership of the 
club, foresaw as occupants of their factories, 
warehouses, and counting-rooms not only theo- 
retically but practically trained men who could 
solve some of the perplexing problems which 
constantly beset employers who are seeking cap- 
able assistants. Upon questioning the students, 
they found that the false ideas regarding the 
dignity of manual labor, which too frequently 
obtain among learners in schools of higher edu- 
cation, were conspicuous by their absence ; and 
that the young men, in many instances, had 
developed a love and adaptation for branches of 
the work which had wjth certainty determined 
their future vocations. 

Your speaker was somewhat surprised when, 
in conversation with two bright young men who 
were about completing their senior year, he 
learned that they thought the blacksmith shop 
the most fascinating room in the whole institu- 
tion. This did not necessarily mean that they, 
would spend their entire lives at the anvil, but 
their frankness and evident enthusiasm did mean 
that they considered pounding iron and steel 
just as honorable and dignified as pounding a 
pulpit. 

If nothing further were accomplished than 
keeping much of the nonsense regarding the 
degradation incident to hand labor out of the 
minds of susceptible boys and young men, the 
time and money devoted to a manual-training 
course were well expended. 
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labor and capital, employer and employee. Un- 
questionably many of the greater evils of society 
can be corrected by the proper education of its 
members — not alone the education which en- 
titles the student of a college or university to a 
diploma or degree, for that is too frequently 
narrow and incomplete ; but that broad, catholic 
education which comes through a thorough men- 
tal and physical training, and which affords a 
clear insight into the lives, capabilities, and 
rights of the student's fellow-men; which un- 
folds to the understanding the obligations which 
properly devolve upon the individual; which 
teaches those true principles of practical eco- 
nomics that constitute the foundation to which 
the world's machinery of material life is an- 
chored ; that education which makes its posses- 
sors leaders of men who are less fully equipped 
than themselves. 

Much of the turbulence existing today in the 
industrial world is due to the ignorance which 
prevails among both employers and employees 
— ignorance, upon the one hand, of what con- 
stitutes good service by loyal and interested 
workmen, and hence a lack of appreciation of 
lo)ralty and true interest; ignorance of the 
domestic and social life of employees, and of the 
demands made upon every citizen, whatsoever 
may be his station in life, by the advanced civili- 
zation of the present day. On the other hand is 
that ignorance of natural laws which impels 
wage-earners to attempt the enforcement of self- 
made rules which are not sanctioned by the en- 
actments of men or the revelations of God; 
attempts resulting in lawlessness, distress, and 
crime, and which must in the end, for those 
reasons, prove total failures. 

The School for which we are today formally 
opening yonder beautiful building, and other 
schools of the same order, which are educating 
both the heads and the hands of the mechanics, 
manufacturers, and business men of the future, 
will do much toward dispelling the ignorance 
which stands in the way of the more rapid de- 



velopment and progress of this great country. 
The higher education, the theory and the prac- 
tice which a course in one of these schools 
affords ; that perfection of education and devel- 
opment which comes through the library and 
workshop, the lecture-room and the foundry, 
the absorption of moral influences and the fash- 
ioning of wood and iron, simultaneously, are 
guarantees that the graduates will never become 
greedy, unjust, and tmscrupulous employers. 
Neither will any graduate from this School ever 
lift his voice in favor of limiting the number of 
young men who shall be allowed to learn the 
trade of their choice, any more than he will 
advocate limiting the number of young men who 
shall attend this and similar schools of learning. 
These graduates will never be in sympathy witih 
leaders of men, not legally constituted, who un- 
dertake to say that a son shall not learn the trade 
of his father, while at the same time adult for- 
eigners, without limit as to number, are per- 
mitted to fill the factories and workshops of this 
country ; that the indifferent workman shall set 
the pace to which the better, more skilful, and 
more ambitious workman must conform — in 
other words, that a good workman can receive 
no more pay than a poor one; that a skilled 
mechanic shall not be permitted to work, how- 
ever much his services may be in demand, unless 
he can show a certain form of card with his 
name inscribed thereon. The graduates of this 
School will, by virtue of their past environment 
and teaching, without doubt be in favor of 
unions of capital or unions of labor which shall 
be beneficial to those who are interested, pro- 
vided they do no harm or injustice to those who 
are not included. 

Because of that discipline of mind and of 
hand to which the graduates of the Manual 
Training School shall have been subjected, they 
will early fill the high places in the departments 
of life for which they are adapted, and their in- 
fluence will be felt among those who have been 
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blindly or unwillingly led by either ignorant, 
self-seeking, or unscrupulous leaders. 

The Commercial Club, in establishing and 
maintaining the Chicago Manual Training 
School, wrought better than it knew. Its bene- 
ficiary, the University of Chicago, will enlarge 
and extend the scope of the good work, begun 
a score of years ago, by the education in a 
practical and useful manner of thousands of 
young men, and to the betterment of social con- 
ditions. The club is justly proud of an achieve- 
ment in the educational world which not only its 
members consider successful, but which is ac- 
knowledged and indorsed by the faculty of the 
highest school of learning in the great Missis- 
sippi Valley. 



DEPARTMENTAL CONFERENCES 

IN COMNECTIOM WITH THE DEDICATIOH OF THE BUILDIH98 OF 
THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION, 

The following Departmental Conferences 
were held in connection with the dedication of 
the buildings of the School of Education on 
May 13 and 14, 1904. A General Conference 
was also held on the afternoon of May 13, pre- 
sided over by Dean Henry H. Belfield, at which 
addresses by Superintendent Thomas M. Balliet, 
of Springfield, Mass., and Mr. Adolphus C. 
Bartlett, of Chicago, were given. They are 
published in full in this number of the Univer- 
sity Record. 

On May 13, between the morning and after- 
noon sessions of the educational conferences, 
an informal luncheon was given by the Univer- 
sity, at Emmons Blaine Hall, to visiting teachers 
and friends ; and on May 14 another informal 
luncheon, which was largely attended, was served 
to the guests of the University in Hutchinson 
Hall. The luncheon was immediately preceded 
by a reception, held in Emmons Blaine Hall, in 
honor of Mrs. Emmons Blaine, President 
Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, President Augustus Downing, of the Nor- 
mal College of the City of New York, and other 
distinguished guests. The President of the 
University and Mrs. Harper were at the head 
of the receiving line, and they were assisted by 
various members of the Faculty of the School 
of Education and their wives. 



FRIDAY, MAY I3. 

10:00 A. M. Dbpaitmental Conpekxmcbs. 

Emmons Blaine Hall. 

Thb Training of Tbachbrs, Director John Dewey. 

ROOM 117* 

I. "The Place of Psychology in the Training of 
Teachers/' Professor M. V. O'Shea, Uniyersity of 
Wisconsin. 

a. " The Training of Teachers : " 

" From the Principal's Standpoint/' Principal Kate 
Starr Kellogg, Lewis-Champlin School, Chicago. 
" From the Teacher's Standpoint," Head Assistant 
Mary A. Crowe, Raymond School, Chicago. 

Tub Arts, Miss Lillian S. Cushman. 

ROOM 204. 

1. " Social Needs of iEsthetic Development in the 
School," Professor Charles Zueblin, the University 
of Chicago. 

2. " The Fine Arts," Mr. Ernest Fenollosa, New York. 

3. " Manual Training in the Elementary Schools," 
Mr. Ira M. Carley, Francis W. Parker School, 
Chicago. 

4. " Household Arts," Assistant Professor Alice P. 
Norton, School of Education. 

Music, Speech, Oral Reading, and Dramatic Art, 

Miss Eleanor Smith. 

ROOM 214. 

1. " Pedagogy of Music," Mr. E. B. Norton. 

2. "Training Children to Speak and Read Aloud." 
The discussion will be opened by: Associate Pro- 
fessor Martha Fleming and Mrs. Gudrun Thome- 
Thompson, School of Education, and Miss Jennie 
Hall, Francis W. Parker School, Chicago. 

SATURDAY, MAY I4. 

10:00 A. M. Departmental Conferencbs. 

Emmons Blaine Hall. 

History and English, Professor Ella F. Young. 

room 204. 

1. •' English in the Elementary School," Mrs. Porter 
Lander MacOintock, School of Education. 

2. " American History in the Elementary School," 
Associate Professor Emily J. Rice, and Miss Viola 
Deratt, School of Education. 

Mr. Henry W. Thurston, Chicago Normal SchooL 

Science, Geography, and Mathematics, Professor W. S. 
Jackman. 
ROOM 212. 

1. " Science in Primary Grades," Principal Flora J. 
Cooke, Francis W. Parker School, Chicago. 

2. " Geography in Elementary Teaching," Associate 
Professor Zonia Baber, School of Education. 

3. "The Teaching of Mathematics," President David 
Felmley, State Normal School, Normal, Illinois. 

The Library and Museum, Librarian Anderson H. 

Hopkins, Louisville, Kentucky. 

ROOM 200. 

1. "The Library as an Educational Factor/' Miss 
Mary Eileen Ahem, Editor Public Libraries, Chi- 
cago. 

2. "The Museum as an Educational Factor/' Mr. Ira 
B. Meyers, School of Education. 
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PRESENTATION OF THE AMERICAN FLAG TO THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION. 



Preliminary to the dedication of the buildings 
of the School of Education was the presentation 
of an American flag to the School by the Train- 
ing Class, May 12, 1904. 

The ceremonies were held at the south en- 
trance of Emmons Blaine Hall, and were at- 
tended by the teachers and pupils of the entire 
school. 

The following order of exercises was ob- 
served: 

PROGRAM AT PRESENTATION OF THE FLAG. 
Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean. .TA^ University Band 
Presentation of the Flag 

The President of the Class, Miss Helen E. Purcell 

Acceptance of the Flag Dr. H. H. BelHeld 

RAISING THE FLAG. 

The Star-Spangled Banner The University Bond 

The American Flag Joseph Rodman Drake 

PROFESSOR S. H. CXARK. 

Hail Colombia The University Band 

Sentiment: When my eyes shall be turned to behold 
for the last time the sun in the heavens 

Webster 

MR. JOHN FISCHER. 

America The University Band and the School 

PRESENTATION OF THE FLAG. 

BY HELEN ELIZABETH PUROELL, 

Preeldent of tke Training Class, 

This beautiful building, so soon to be formally 
dedicated, is educational in a twofold way. 
First, it is to be dedicated to the education of 
boys and girls so that they may realize the high- 
est end to which they can attain — the cultiva- 
tion of all that is good in their own personalities 
and the use of that good for the benefit of man- 
kind. Besides this, the founders of the School 
aim to place such means at the disposal of those 
who are to be the helpers of the youth of tlie 
present generation that they may be well fitted 
for their work and realize in its broadest sense 
their duty to those under their care. 

In no country but our own would it be possible 
to have a school with ideals such as this School 
has. Political equality and a true appreciation 



of the value of personal worth are necessary for 
the growth of an institution such as this; and 
only in our own United States do we find those 
two fundamentals present in the degree in which 
they are necessary for perfect individual growth. 
That we live in a country that stands for such 
ideals as this School represents is a reason for 
just pride ; and as we review its past and realize 
the love of country and faithful adherence to 
duty which our ancestors have shown, we claim 
with joy the right to carry the cause of human- 
ity farther, and to make our country stand for 
still more as a nation and an uplifter of mankind. 
Over this School and every school in the land 
the Stars and Stripes should wave as a constant 
reminder of the greatness of our birth-right, and 
the legacy of truth and righteousness which it 
represents. Let us, then, on this the eve of our 
dedication, pledge ourselves to the service of 
humanity and country. And may this flag, 
which I now present to the School as a gift from 
the collegiate department, be to us an emblem 
of success achieved through many struggles and 
an inspiration to live the best that is in us. 

ACCEPTANCE OF THE FLAG. 

BY HENRY HOLHEB BELFIELD, 
Dean of ike Teoknologloal Course In tke Unloereltg Hlgk BohooL 

Ladies and Gentlemen of the Training Class: 

It is a great pleasure to receive from you, for 
the School of Education, this flag. No more 
appropriate gift could be given by any class to 
any school. 

This is the flag which we all love. We love it 
because it is ours — the flag of our native land. 
We love it for its history, which grows more 
eloquent with each succeeding year. We love it 
for what it stands — for opportunity to all who 
live beneath its folds; and we love it because 
it is an inspiration to everyone at home and 
abroad who can read its message. There are 
many of us who never can see this shining ban- 
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ner without a swelling heart and a moistened 
eye. 

For this flag hundreds of thousands of brave 
men have counted it joy to die, in the shock of 
battle on the land, and amid the roar of mighty 
guns on the rolling sea. And millions more 
stand ready to spring to its defense in hour of 
need. 

The generations which have seen this flag 
gleam in the smoke of deadly conflict in the sad 
war in our own now happy land, in Cuba, in 
China, in the islands of the Orient, are passing 
away. The honor of the flag will soon be com- 
mitted to you, and to others such as you. We 



hope that this banner will never again lead into 
the flame and thunder of battle ; but if it should, 
follow you must, and follow you zw//. But, 
whether or not this call shall be made upon you, 
as it is now made upon the men of Russia and 
Japan, what higher, nobler resolve can you make 
than to devote yourselves to the advancement of 
the great principle for which the flag of your 
country stands — the uplifting of the hiunan 



racer 



Forever float that standard sheet! 

Where breathes the foe but falls before us. 
With freedom's soil beneath our feet. 

And freedom's banner floating o'er us? 
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ADDRESSES OF WELCOME TO THE CHINESE PRINCE, PU LUN.' 



WELCOME ON BEHALF OF THE UNIVERSITY 
FACULTIES. 

BY JAUea LAURENCE LAUQHUN, 
H§ad of tk0 Dopartmwt of PoiHloal Eooitomg, 

Your Imperial Highness, Prince Pu Lun: 

Today the youngest university in America 
heartily welcomes to her gates you, the heir 
apparent of the oldest empire in tfie world. It 
may be that a young university presents some 
of the eager aspirations and the larger and more 
liberal point of view of the life of youth in 
general ; but it is certainly true that it welcomes 
you today, not merely because you represent the 
oldest and most interesting empire of Asia, but 
because you have shown a deep and liberal con- 
cern in education as a means of progress In your 
own native land. 

If a young university may possibly exhibit 
some of the progressive tendencies of education, 
it may also be true that the young nation in 
which we have built this university has an excep- 
tional enthusiasm for hberal progress in politics 
and science. Exactly because America has had 
the generous aspirations of youth, and has been 
fired with the spirit of progress, has it been able 
to appreciate with all the warmth of friendship 
the efforts of China to place herself among the 
progressive nations of the earth. If there is any 
one thing more than another which has thor- 
oughly delighted the people of America, it has 
been the policy of Secretary Hay and President 
Roosevelt in which they have shown themselves 
just, generous, and friendly to China in time of 
stress and danger. The cordial relations wh'ch 
have thus been established between the oldest 
and youngest nations of the world are peculiarly 
valued by the true public opinion of the thinking 
class of America. We hope that this is only an 
earnest of closer relations yet to come. 



'These addresses were deliyered in the Leon Mandel As- 
sembly Hall on May i6, 1904. 



On the other hand, if there is any one thing 
more than another which has thoroughly humil- 
iated the people of America, it has been the 
mistaken policy of some of our politicians who 
have succeeded — we trust, only temporarily — 
in excluding from this country, not the class of 
workingmen, but the gentry, the buying mer- 
chants, and above all the very students from 
China who wish to come here to acquire the 
spirit of our institutions and to carry back to 
China a correct knowledge of our domestic and 
political Ufe. In welcoming Your Highness here 
today within these academic walls, you are wel- 
comed the more cordially because the university 
man is the very first to wish for freedom of 
study and for freedom to seek knowledge within 
the boundaries of all countries in the world. 

A nation so great, so ancient, so early in ris- 
ing to the height of progress in science as China, 
has much to teach us. A nation which, after 
outstripping the world, has remained stationary 
at that stage for two thousand years, has ele- 
ments which a yoimg modem nation of one 
htmdred and twenty-five years will study and 
analyze with deepest respect. We have deep 
respect for the veneration of the Chinese for 
their elders in the family ; for their commercial 
honor and scrupulous regard for business en- 
gagements ; and for their wide tolerance of the 
most varied religious tenets among their 
subjects. 

It will be well for Americans to know China 
better; and we hail with enthusiasm this visit 
of Your Royal Highness as a means of coming 
to know us better, and of increasing the num- 
ber of those ties which bind the two countries 
together in friendship. You have come to us as 
a gracious visitor; we hope you will go away 
as a valued friend. You have come to see and 
to learn ; we hope you will return with affection 
for the country which has welcomed you in 
generous sincerity and the most cordial 
friendship. 
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ADDRESS OF WELCOME ON BEHALF OF THE 
STUDENTS. 

BY WILLIAM JOHN WATERS AM, 
PrtidMt ofth§ Senior College Counell. 

Mr. President, Your Imperial Highness, Mem- 
bers of the Faculty, and Fellow Students: 

When the status of the great Qiinese empire 
is examined today and it is compared with other 
countries of the world, especially the eastern, 
we cannot fail to notice two things: 

The vast peculation of that ancient country 
is fast coming in touch with the ideas and ideals 
of other nations, and adopting such as may seem 
of practical use to it for increasing its own 
glory and strength. While the empire is now 
enjoying a period of peace and prosperity, the 
machinery, the financial systems, the customs, 
the laws of other nations are being critically 
scrutinized by shrewd statesmen and applied to 
Chinese needs. There is also a marked period 
of progress in every line; and progfress means 
power within and without the home government. 

We notice, in the second place, that there is a 
freer, healthier interest existing between China 
and America than ever before, despite the fact 
that the immigration law exists. Each freely 
exchanges the products of one country for 
those of the other. Commercially, the Philip- 
pines have increased the advantages of both 
coimtries. Educational systems in vogue in 
American universities are being introduced 
widely. Missionaries are traveling throughout 
the empire, carrying new ideas concerning law, 
education, morals, and religion. On the other 
hand, Chinese art, literature, and industries are 
being introduced into the United States. 

Since we know that these conditions exist, 
and realize that Your Imperial Highness will 
wish to learn much from observation concern- 
ing our country, states, and other institutions, 



and women. The high, the low, the middle 
classes; the rich, the poor, the successful, the 
imachieving — each and all are represented. 
Further, each man exists by and for the other 
members of the University and by and for him- 
self. Every student must stand upon his own 
merit and win his own laurels. He receives 
honor because he has worked for, and achieved, 
success. 

We welcome you also because of the Univer- 
sity's high physical,, educational, and moral 
standards. We believe that nations become 
strong and efficient along the same lines that 
individuals master self and make character. We 
can see and acknowledge no other way. A 
healthy people, a population of thinkers, a pure 
national consciousness are the doorways to 
power. 

As students and young people we welcome 
you, because you may here see the men and 
women who will be the future leaders in Amer- 
ica. We believe that there are senators, repre- 
sentatives, judges, and perhaps even a president 
of the United States in this audience. If we can 
persuade him to accept, we may even elect 
President Harper to that exalted position some 
day. 

For all these reasons we, the students of the 
University of Chicago, welcome you, the repre- 
sentatives of that great Chinese empire, and 
especially do we welcome His Imperial High- 
ness, Prince Pu Lun, to these classic halls. 



vmrA nrAl 



RESPONSE TO THE ADDRESSES OF WELCOME.* 
BY HIS IMPERIAL HIQHHESS, PRIMCE PU LUH. 

His Highness said that he had many Ameri- 
can friends in Peking, friends in the legations, 
and also American ladies and gentlemen who 
are traveling in China. He was not surprised 
to find that the American people in the legations 
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and those who were traveling around the world 
were well educated ; but from the time he landed 
in San Francisco until today he has noticed that 
every man and woman in America seems to be 
educated. He could not make out the reason 
why there were so many educated people in 
America ; but today, on coming here, he begins 
to see why education is so universal in America. 
He is no longer surprised at the greatness of 
America and Americans. He sees that educa- 
tion is the foundation-stone of the great Amer- 
ican republic. In the great schools, colleges, 
and universities of America men and women 
are turned out to become good citizens of the 
United States. 

And now he hopes to be instructed also from 
what he has seen of education in the United 
States ; and he hopes, when he gets home, to tell 
the government and the people of China what a 
great country the United States is, and that the 
greatness of the country is based upon educa- 
tion. He hopes that China will soon be educated 
according to western education. 

He hopes that it will not be long before the 
two countries understand each other more, and 
appreciate each other better ; so that the friend- 
ship existing now will become firmer and closer, 
and the two countries on the shores of the Pa- 
cific will ever live in peace and good-will. 

He likes the President and the Faculty and 
the students of this University, who are so 
courteously receiving him today. He thanks 
you for all the courtesy and attention you have 
shown in listening to his speech. 



ADDRE88 BY GENERAL WOMQ, 
Bt§mb€r ofth§ Offioial Staff of PHno4 Pu Lun. 

It is, indeed, a great honor for me, a com- 
paratively young man, to stand before this 
talented audience and say a few words. To 
speak conscientiously, this very warm reception 
which I have received at your hands makes me 
feel somewhat ashamed, because I have some- 



thing to confess. It was my fond hope that His 
Royal Highness should see Yale first ; but since 
he could not first see the first college in the East, 
he comes to see the first college in the West. 

The only topic on which I think 1 can speak 
today is that of education. Perhaps you will 
all feel interested in the way our people are edu- 
cated. I may say that we have to go through a 
very laborious process, a much more laborious 
one than you have in the States. In our classes 
we have to go back through two thousand years 
for our information, and we have to learn every- 
thing by memory — by rote. We start at the age 
of five or six years, and we study through life 
without getting educated — that is, from your 
point of view. This really is not a joke on my 
part — it is the actual truth. We are being 
educated backward. We are still trying to 
apply, at the present day, the education that was 
good in China two thousand years ago ; that is, 
we have to study the mode of government of 
two thousand years ago, and try to apply that 
mode to the present day. That is why our edu- 
cation has so far been a failure. We have 
never thought very much of the modem forms 
of armament, the navy, the army, the great guns, 
and so on. We are still ignorant of the pen, and 
we are still ignorant of the fact that the pen is 
not mightier than the sword. I do not mean to 
say that it is not folly to say that the pen is 
mightier than the sword, but we have not come 
to that time yet. I may say that China is what 
Spencer calls " in advance of the times." Now 
we must go back a little; we are getting too 
far ahead. And in going back, we are coming 
out here to the West to see what we can learn 
of you. 

In the first place, let me tell you that in our 
country, for the last forty-five hundred years, 
we have always recognized education and talent. 
In our country there are two classes, the nobility 
— the royal class — and the common class ; that 
is, the Chinese nobility is a gentry class. Every 
man, in order to enter the nobility, must pass his 
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civil-service examinations, and these examina- 
tions are extremely difficult. As soon as a man 
obtains his first degree, he is not entitled to 
much; the second degree means more; but 
when he reaches the third and fourth degrees, 
he feels that he has attained much in life. On 
his retirement he enters the gentry class. 

This is all done by plodding through books — 
by writing essays ; and there is nothing that is 
dearer to the heart of the Qiinese than to study 
through the old books. So that to ask him now 
to give up all the old modes of study, which have 
been used for two thousand years, is very hard 
on him. Of course, the means that have been 
exerted to make him give them up have not been 
very pleasant — I mean the sword and the gun. 
However, the Qiinese are being made to see that 
it is useless to stick to the old methods, and 
today we are trying to turn over a new leaf, by 
adopting the western method of education. I 
believe that at present all the colleges of China 
are tmder American professors; and most of 
them, permit me to say, are Yale men. In my 
own college I believe there are altogether eleven 
professors, and all of them came from Yale. I 
do not know the reason for this, but I suppose 
that Yale got ahead of you by about a hundred 
years or so. 

We have about two thousand Chinese in 
colleges in Japan, over two hundred in Europe 
— France, England, Austria, and Belgium — 
and some in Russia. I think there are about 
twenty-four in the United States. Of course, I 
was educated in this country, and I feel partial 
to this country ; so that I want both my friends 
and the young men of the gentry class to come 



is already leaning toward America to learn how 
to educate its young men. 

Coming now to the question of the students, 
why are there so few in America? Simply be- 
cause we cannot get in. It is true that according 
to treaty we have a right to get in, but the offi- 
cials of the ports make it so difficult for us that 
we prefer to go to some other place where we 
can get in without meeting so many difficulties. 
That is why it is so hard for the Chinese to get 
educated in this country. I think you have 
plenty of education to spare, and ought to help 
us in this way. 

I have always thought that the time for a 
man to go to another country was when he 
was young. Then he can learn the language 
and get strong first impressions. I can tell you, 
ladies and gentiemen, that all the Chinese stu- 
dents in this coimtry have always proved them- 
selves, if not in any way brilliant, at least worthy 
of the confidence of the govermnent. I can 
stand here and say, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that every man killed in the battles which 
have been waged in China was shot in front. 
And to get shot in front was learned in America. 

You, ladies and gentiemen, will soon become 
active citizens in tiiis coimtry. You are pre- 
paring yourselves for such duties; and, when 
you get into politics, bear it in mind that it costs 
you nothing to let the Chinese young men come 
here to be educated. You will lose nothing by 
it, because these yoimg men come to your coun- 
try, not to take away your money — only your 
education ; and when they go back they will put 
the education to good use; and once educated 
in this country, you may be sure they will up- 
hold the reoutation of America to the best of 
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REGEHT REPORTS FROM THE EXPEDITION OF THE ORIENTAL EXPLORATION FUND. 



The recent reports from Dr. Edgar J. Banks, 
the Field Director of the Expedition, are very 
satisfactory. "Of the three hundred inscribed 
fragments which have been found this week a 
few contract tablets are perfect. Several frag- 
ments of a very large tablet with fine writing on 
each side were found twelve feet below the sur- 
face in Room 3. In the same room I found 
a nearly perfect tablet, S by 8 inches, with five 
columns of writing on each side. It is still too 
wet to clean. The style of writing is very late 
Babylonian. (January 15.) 

Yesterday they came upon the immense mud 
\ii^ls of a palace, and in one of the chambers 
fhey found six tablets and a stamped brick of 
Bur Sin. I therefore take this to be the palace 
of that important king of Isin, and in a few 
days, when the work at the temple has pro- 
gressed sufficiently for the present, I shall send 
all the workmen to this place. (February 17.) 

Instead of keeping the men at VI, it has 
seemed to me best to transfer them to III, the 
palace at the West Comer, which I believe is 
next in importance to the temple, and there I 
hope to find the remaining fragments of the 
cylinder." (March i.) 

The trouble with the Arabs has been amicably 
arranged. In his latest report. No. 13, from 
Bismya, dated March 25, Dr. Banks writes: 
** Since my last report the excavations have 
been carried on but four days on account of 
severe sandstorms, religious feasts, trouble with 
an Arab sheikh, and my absence in Kut to meet 
Mrs. Banks and Mr. Paige. The finds, as you 
will see from the inclosed list, are of consider- 
able interest. I am not yet certain as to the 
nature of this Ruin III where we are now ex- 
cavating. It may be a single palace, or a num- 
ber of small houses and narrow streets. If the 
latter is the case, the streets are about a meter 
wide, and along them are placed water-jars. 



All of the tablets found in this ruin are near the 
surface, and none have appeared lower than 
two meters. In one room jtxcavations have 
been carried to the depth of twelve meters, and 
even at that depth walls and fragments of pot- 
tery appear. The tablets which seem to be 
found in groups of from ten to twenty are all 
inscribed with the same ancient character of 
Sargon's time, and the frequent occurrence of 
his name and the appearance of the name of 
Naram Sin lead me to suppose that Sargon and 
Naram Sin <nice lived here. It seems best to 
continue the work at III, for the tablets are of 
unusual antiquity, easy to excavate, and the 
other finds are of interest 

On March 13 we received a telegram saying 
that Mrs. Banks and Mr. Paige were on their 
way up the Tigris, but, as the boat was not 
allowed to stop at Kut-el-Amara, they would be 
obliged to continue to Bagdad. The next morn- 
ing, during a severe sandstorm, I started over- 
land for Kut, and on the way I passed three 
ruins which I am inclined to believe have not 
been visited by other Europeans. The first 
mound, about an hour from Bismya, is low and 
unpromising ; I could not learn its name. The 
second, an hour farther on, is Lubeiya, of about 
the same height as Bismya, but far less exten- 
sive. On the surface of the lower parts are 
numerous fragments of blue, glazed, slipper- 
shaped coffins, on one of which I saw the face 
of a woman. Half an hour still farther on is 
Ruaiya, a smaller but higher ruin, surmounted 
with masonry of square Babylonian bricks. I 
saw no inscriptions, but one of my workmen 
brought me a most archaic tablet which he said 
came from there. 

At Kut the Kaimakam placed a house at my 
disposal, and with the aid of Consul Humer we 
obtained from the Vali of Bagdad permission 
for the boat to stop on its return, and on March 
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i8 Mrs. Banks and Mr. Paige arrived at Kut- 
el-Amara safely and in good health. The next 
day we started down the Shatt-el-Hai in a sail- 
boat, but on account of exceedingly strong 
south winds we were three days on the way. It 
seemed impracticable to return by the shorter 
overland route, on account of the amoimt of 
baggage and the insecurity of the country. On 
March 23 we left Hai for Bismya, a distance of 
about eight hours by horse. A sandstorm came 
up, and, losing oii'r course, we found ourselves, 
after six hours, on the road to Kut, still six 
hours from Bismya, and among a most danger- 
ous Arab tribe. We were attacked and followed 
by the Arabs, and the frightened muleteers were 
inclined to leave the baggage to be plundered, 
but, aiming my rifle at the head muleteer, and 
riding ahead, I forced them to follow me, and 
the attacking Arabs soon gave up. We lost 
nothing. The animals were heavily laden, and 
some of them fell beneath their loads; but we 
continued toward Bismya until two hours after 
dark, and then, fearing that we might not be in 
the right course, stepped in the open desert for 
the night We had ridden twelve hours that 
day. In the morning, as we dug ourselves from 
beneath the sand which nearly buried us, Bis- 
mya was but half an hour away. 

During my absence work at the excavations 
had been continued but two days, for one of the 
so-called owners of Bismya came to collect 
money from the workmen. As I had instructed, 
in case of trouble, Ahmed stopped the excava- 
tions, and Sheik Selman, seeing his profits cut 
oflF, at once drove away the pretending owners. 
At the present time we are having festivals in 
honor of Hassan and Hussein, whose death all 
the Shiites are lamenting. 

I have asked Mr. Paige to prepare a report 



point, justify the delay after their arrival at 
Busreh. Mr. Paige has now begun work in the 
photographic room. I shall now be able to 
supplement my reports with photographs and 
plans. 

I am pleased to report that the trunk of books, 
medicines, etc., which was lost in Busreh, has 
been found, and is now at Bismya, and that the 
equipment of the old expedition is fairly com- 
plete. In a later report I will submit a list of 
the objects of that outfit." 

Robert Francis Harper, Director. 

Haskell Oeiemtal Museum, 
May 23, 1904. 
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PLANS FOR THE MEW BUILDING OF THE DIVINITY 
SCHOOL. 

The site originally assigned for the Divinity 
Building by the Board of Trustees was at the 
southwest comer of the main campus, imme- 
diately south of the Divinity Houses. Provi- 
sional plans were prepared several years ago for 
this site, but in the re-examination of the whcJe 
matter of the location of buildings in connec- 
tion with the discussion of the library problem, 
it was found to be necessary, in the interest of 
the general plan, to make a diflFerent arrange- 
ment. The original site was accordingly as- 
signed to the Classical Building, and to the 
Divinity Building was given the space imme- 
diately north of Haskell Museum and east of 
Cobb Hall. This is the reciprocal position on 
the south side to that occupied by the Kent 
Chemical Laboratory on the north side. 

The plans prepared for the new site are for 
a building in the form of the letter T, with 
relatively short stem from north to south, and 
long cross from east to west. The building 
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tral corridor approximately thirty by fifty feet, 
This central corridor wiU be flanked on the 
right hand side by the west arm, fifty by 
seventy-four feet; on the left by the east arm, 
fifty by sixty-six feet ; and on the south by the 
south arm, fifty by sixty-eight feet. 

A notable feature of the building is its chapel. 
In order to secure the necessary height, and at 
the same time to give suitable entrance to this 
chapel without devoting the whole of one arm of 
the building to it, the floor levels of the west 
arm will be different from those of the other 
two arms. From the center corridor already 
referred to, a short flight of steps will lead 
downward to a group of lecture rooms occupy- 
ing the ground floor of the west arm. These 
rooms, although on a lower level than the main 
floor of the other two arms, will be entirely 
above groimd, and there will be beneath them a 
basement for the conveyance of steam pipes, etc 
From the floor of the corridor a short flight will 
again lead upward to the chapel floor placed 
just above the recitation rooms already referred 
to. The chapel will extend from this high first 
floor level to the roof of the building. The re- 
sult will be a chapel of dignified and noble pro- 
portions, fifty by seventy-four feet on the floor, 
forty feet high on the side walls, and fifty-six 
feet high in the center. 

A second notable feature of the building will 
be the library, which with its stackroom and 
research rooms will occupy the whole of the 
third floor. It is, of course, to be remembered 
that what would otherwise be the first floor of 
the west arm is occupied by the tipper portion 
of the chapel. This library will provide a read- 
ing-room seating about one hundred and thirty 
students, stackroom for the storage of books, 
and research-rooms for special investigators. A 
bridge about twenty feet in length will connect 
the reading-room with the present reading-room 
in Haskell Museum, which will in its turn be 
again connected by a bridge with the Modem 
Language Building, and the main library build- 



ing when this shall be built. This arrangement 
will facilitate the consultation of bodes in the 
closely related depsirtments which will eventu- 
ally occupy the Divinity Btiilding and the Has- 
kell Museum, and, when the whole library 
group is completed, will afford easy communi- 
cation between the Divinity library and all the 
other libraries located in diis group. 

The first and second floors of tiie east and 
south arms will be occupied with offices for the 
Deans and other oflScers of the Divinity School, 
lecture rooms, and seminar rooms. The base- 
ment will contain lockers and lavatories for 
men. 

The architecture of the building will be of 
the same general style as that of the buildings 
recently erected by Shepley, Rutan & CooUdge 
upon the campus. Its main fa<;ade will in some 
respects resemble that of the new Law Building, 
but will be a little longer and lower. Any 
objection which might otherwise be felt because 
of this general resemblance will, it is believed, 
be wholly obviated by the fact that the two 
buildings will be so related to each other that 
no impression of a mechanical balance will be 
produced. From any point from which both 
buildings could be viewed they will present a 
wholly different aspect. 



THE RE8IQNATI0N OF PROFESSOR JOHN DEWEY, 
HEAD OP THE DEPABTHEMT Of PHILOSOPHY. 

The resignation by Professor John Dewey of 
the Headship of the Department of Philosophy, 
and of the Directorship of the School of Edu- 
cation, will take effect January i, 1905, although 
his active connection with the University will 
cease at the close of the current Quarter. 

His work at the University b^^ with the 
Summer Quarter of 1894, when he came to Chi- 
cago from the University of Michigan. The 
University work in Education, as well as in 
Philosophy, has been under his direction since 
that time, sometimes as a separate department, 
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sometimes as a part of the Department of Phi- 
losophy; and from the year 1902 he has been 
Director of the School of Education. 

During this period he has been an active con- 
tributor to philosophical and educational litera- 
ture, and in the Laboratory School, maintained 
for several years in connection with the Depart- 
ment of Education, has attempted a fundamental 
investigation of the purposes and methods of 
elementary education. 

Professor Dewey will enter upon his work as 
Professor of Philosophy in Columbia Univer- 
sity in February, 1905. 



THE ANNUAL ELECTION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHIOAQO SETTLEMENT LEAGUE. 

The University of Chicago Settlement 
League, in its r^^lar meeting on May 17 at 
the Quadrangle Qub, received the annual re- 
ports from its officers and the chairmen of com- 
mittees, and also held its annual election. 

The report of the Finance Committee showed 
that the amount pledged by the League for the 
support of the work at the Settlement had been 
successfully raised. The membership of the 
League is now 202, which is an increase of 
forty-five since last autunm. 

The, officers elected for another year are as 
follows: President, Mrs. Charles R. Hender- 
son ; vice-president, Mrs. Henry H. Donaldson ; 
recording secretary, Mrs. John C. Hessler; 
corresponding secretary, Mrs. Charles Zueblin ; 
treasurer, Mrs. Charles P. Small; director, 
1904-5, Mrs. George M. Eckles; directors, 



THE FACULTIES. 
Professor Marcus Dods, D.D., of the Free 
College, Edinburgh, Scotland, was the Univer- 
sity Preacher on April 24 and May i and 8. 

Associate Professor Francis W. Shepardson, 
of the Department of History, was a delegate 
to the Republican State Convention which con- 
vened at Springfield, 111., on May 12, 1904. 

Dr. Burton E. Livingston, Assistant in the 
Department of Botany, has been awarded the 
Walker prize by the Boston Society of Natural 
History for a paper on "Ionic Stimulation in 
Plants." 

On May 20, in Lexington Hall, Professor 
Edward Judson, Head of the Department of 
Homiletics, gave reminiscences of his father. 
Rev. Adoniram Judson, the famous missionary 
to Burma, 

Assistant Professor William Hill, of the De- 
partment of Political Economy, was a delegate 
to the Republican State Convention which con- 
vened in Springfield, 111., on May 12. 

Richard G. Badger, of the Gorham Press, 
Boston, announces the publication of a volume 
of verse, entitled Crux Aetatis, by Dr. Martin 
Schiitze, of the Department of Germanic Lan- 
g^iages and Literatures. 

Dr. Thomas W. Goodspeed, Secretary of the 
Board of Trustees, is devoting his energy to the 
raising of funds for the erection of the pro- 
posed building of the Divinity School, plans for 
which have already been drawn and a site 
chosen. 
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Under the auspices of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew a reception and smoker was given on 
May i8 in the Re3molds Qubhouse in honor of 
Bishop Thomas F. Gailor, of Tennessee. 
Bishop Gailor acted as the University Preacher 
on May 15 and 22. 

Miss Mary E. McDowell, Head Resident of 
the University of Chicago Settlement, gave an 
address before the General Federation of Wo- 
men's Qubs at the St. Louis Exposition on 
May 20, her subject being "Organization 
Among Working Women." 

On May 16 Miss Shin Watanabe, of Tokio, 
Japan, was married to Mr. Shinkishi Hatai by 
Rev. John L. Jackson, of the Hyde Park Baptist 
Church, Chicago. In 1902 Mr. Hatai took his 
d^jee of Doctor of Philosophy at the Univer- 
sity, magna cum laude, and is now an Assistant 
in the Department of Neurology. 

Dr. Alice Masaryk, of Prague, Bohemia, re- 
cently addressed the members of the Woman's 
Union on the subject of "The Education of 
Girls in Bohemia." Dr. Masaryk is making 
her home at the University of Chicago Settle- 
ment, where she is studying the condition of the 
Bohemians who have emigrated to America. 

The representative of the University of Chi- 
cago in the fourteenth contest of the Northern 
Oratorical League, Mr. Thomas J. Meek, was 
successful in winning second place and the 
Frank O. Lowden prize of fifty dollars. The 
subject of his o«^tion was "John B. Gordon, 
the Pacificator.'' The contest was held at the 
University of Michigan. 

On May 6, in an open meeting at the Leon 
Mandel Assembly Hall, held in connection with 
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By the gift of two thousand dollars Mr. 
Franklin J. Deves, president of the Standard 
Brewing Company, has made possible the es- 
tablishment of a Grerman professorial lecture- 
ship, which will bring to the University some 
distinguished German scholar to give a course of 
lectures on the German language or literature. 

The closing session of the National Municipal 
League was held in the chapel of Cobb Lecture 
Hall on April 29, President Charles J. Bona- 
parte, of Baltimore, presiding. " Student Self- 
Govemment " was the main topic of the session, 
and among those who took part in the discus- 
sion was Professor George E. Vincent, of the 
Department of Sociology. 

On May 19 in the Leon Mandel Assembly 
Hall the second in a series of recitals was given 
by Mr. Lester Bartlett Jones, Associate in the 
Department of Music, and Miss Edith Reider, 
the University organist. The new pipe organ, 
the generous gift of Mr. Leon Mandel, of Chi- 
cago, is proving a very attractive feature in the 
many exercises held in the hall. 

Associate Professor Edwin E. Sparks, of the 
Department of History, gave an illustrated lec- 
ture on May 21 in the Chicago Art Institute 
before the Chicago History Teachers' Associa- 
tion. His subject was, "Illustrative Material 
for the Teaching of History." Dr. Joseph P. 
Warren, also of the Department of History, is 
secretary of the Association. 

The Colonial Dames of America in the state 
of Illinois have provided two scholarships, each 
yielding annually the amount of $150, to be 
awarded for two years to University of Chicago 
students who, having finished the work oi the 
T ..;_ /-•^ii- _ <.v.««ii v«««««A «^oe«A^ *Virf* Iv^o* Pic- 
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At the annual dinner of the Chicago Morris 
Society, on May 4, the list of the speakers in- 
cluded the names of Professor Richard G. 
Moulton, Head of the Department of General 
Literature, and Dr. Edmund Buckley, of the 
Department of Comparative Religion. Profes- 
sor Charles Zueblin, of the Department of So- 
ciology, was elected a coimdlor of the Society 
for three years. 

The effort of the officers of the Re)molds Club 
to start a library for the use of members of the 
club is meeting with gratifying success. There 
have already been a number of responses from 
members of the Faculties in the way of gifts of 
books and money. It is the intention of the 
librarian of the club to secure, also, complete 
sets of bound volumes of all student publications 
of the University. 

Under the auspices of the student organiza- 
tion known as the Blackfriars Mr. Dustin Far- 
num, who takes the title role in the dramatiza- 
tion of Owen Wister's novel. The Virginian, 
was given a reception at the Reynolds Club on 
May 10. Mr. Famum spoke of the difficulties 
of dramatizing the novel and of acquiring the 
dialect of his part ; and the dramatic critic, Mr. 
W. L. Hubbard, of the Chicago Tribune, also 
made an address. 

Under the supervision of Professor George E. 
Vincent, of the Department of Sociolog)', the 
members of one of his classes completed, on 
May II, the "make-up" of a daily paper. As- 
signments to reporters were made, and " copy " 
was required on schedule time. There were 
special Springfield, Washington, and Univer- 
sity correspondents; and the organization and 
work of a metropolitan paper were very fully 
illustrated. 

The opening article in the Elementary School 
Teacher for May, "Possibilities in Music 
Study," is contributed by Eleanor Smith, of the 
College of Education; " Sight-Reading for 



Normal and Subnormal Children," is discussed 
by May Root Kern, of the School of Education; 
*'An Experiment in Textiles" is described by 
Qara Isabel Mitchell, and "Textile Work Con- 
nected with American Colonial History " is the 
theme of the closing axitribution by Althea 
Harmer. Miss Mitchell and Miss Harmer are 
both members of the Faculty of the College 
of Education. 

The opening article in the May issue of tfie 
American Journal of Sociology is contributed 
by Professor George E. Vincent, of the De- 
partment of Sociology. It is entitled "The 
Laws of Hammurabi" and has three striking 
illustrations, reproduced from The Code of 
Hammurabi, edited by Robert Francis Harper. 
The third instalment of George Simmel's " So- 
ciology of Conflict," translated by Professor 
Albion W. Small, the editor, also appears in 
this number, as well as a third contribution 
from Mr. Howard Woodhead, on "The First 
German Municipal Exposition." The illustra- 
tions of the last-mentioned article show in a 
remarkably interesting way the German method 
of handling street refuse. 

The Chicago Standard, of May 14, 1904, is 
largely given up to a series of ilustrated articles 
on the University of Chicago. Dr. Thomas W. 
Goodspeed, Secretary of the Board of Trustees, 
contributes the opening article on "The Pro- 
gress and Ideals of the University," with a brief 
account of the relation of the Divinity Schod 
to the University; "The Architecture of the 
University" is contributed by Professor Frank- 
lin Johnson, of the Department of Church His- 
tory; Mr. Arthur E. Bestor, of the Class of 
1901, writes upon " Student Life at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago;" Professor Charles R. Hen- 
derson, of the Department of Sociology, gives 
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an account of the "Religious Life at the Uni- Literature and Interpretation, writes of "The 

versity of Qiicago ; " Professor Eri B. Hulbert, Divinity School as a Religious Force ; " and 

Dean of the Divinity School, writes of " The Professor Ernest D. Burton, Head of the same 

Divinity School ; " " The University of Chicago Department, has the closing contribution on 

and the Divinity School " is the subject of the " The New Building for the Divinity School." 

article by Charles E. Hewitt, Student Secretary There arc twenty illustrations of the articles, 

of the Divinity School ; Professor Shailer besides portraits of the members of the Faculty 

Mathews, of the Department of New Testament of the School. 
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Russian Political Institutions 

Bx MAXIME KOVALCVSKY 

Formerly Professor of Pubtic Ijww si the Universify of Moscow 




A sketch of RassUn PoUtiad InstUutions, pMst Mnd presents The stathor's tdsk fus been 
to give M birtTs-eye view of the interrut devetopment of PassiA 

JO the present time the standard work on Russia for 
English-speaking peoples has 
been Mackenzie Wallace's vol- 
ume. The aim of Professor Kovalev- 
sky's book differs widely. Instead of 
aiming *'to convey a general idea of 
the country and people" (as Wallace 
phrases his object), it is essentially ex- 
pository — the history of an evolution. 
This history has never before been 
written in English. In the main the 
book is one for the student and the 
scholar, in a much more intimate sense 
than is, for instance. Professor Bryce's 
Atnerican Commonwealth. But the sec- 
tions dealing with the emancipation of 
the serfs, local self-government, and, 

especially, the universities and the press, will be found to con- 
tain matter not only not elsewhere accessible, but of universal 
interest. 

Few writers hare contributed so much to our knowledge of Russian institutions, ancient and 
modem, as Professor Maxime Kovalevsky. and no one else could have written so satisfactory a little 
book on the growth and development of the Russian political system from the beginnings of Russian 
history to the present time, as Professor Kovalevsky has done in his Russian Political Instttutions. The 
opening chapter, twenty-six pages in length, on *'The Making of Russia.*' may be commended to all 
students of sociology as an admirable example of due and balanced attention to the various factors of 
environment, race, language, temperament, ideas, and customs entering into the social evolution of a 
people. Following this introduction are chapters on old Muscovite institutions, the reforms of Peter the 
Great, of Catherine 1 1., of Alexander 11., on the past and present position of Poland in the Russian Em- 
pire, and on the past and present position of Finland in the Russian Empire. All of these chapters are 
compact with information and sound judgment. — PoUHcal Scunce Quarterly, 
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INTRODUCTION OP THE CONVOCATION ORATOR. 

BY ERMBT FREUMD, 
Profwor of Law, 

When in the early part of the year 1902 the 
long-cherished project of establishing a law 
school as a part of this University was about to 
be carried out, and methods and men were being 
considered for the work of organization, our 
eyes not unnaturally turned toward the most 
famous and most successful law school of the 
English-speaking world. It was not chiefly or 
primarily the method of instruction which had 
become identified with the name of Harvard 
that challenged admiration — on that point the 
attitude of the University was that of the open 
mind ; but the spirit of earnestness and devotion 
to their chosen work on the part of the students, 
for which that school was distinguished, it was 
deemed essential to transplant and reproduce in 
the school that was to be organized here. That 
spirit, we knew, could not be altogether the 
result of a system, but must have been due to 
the men who administered the system. 

It was therefore decided at once and by com- 
mon consent to invite one of these men — one 
of the younger men, but a ripe scholar and 
known to be capable of inspiring his students 
with enthusiasm — to invite Mr. Beale to as- 
sume the Deanship of the School of Law. 

The qualification with which this invitation 
was accepted was in a manner unique and un- 
precedented : the University secured the services 



of Mr. Beale only for a term of two years, and 
circumstances made it necessary that part of this 
time should be spent by him out of residence. 
Still I am sure that all who are connected with 
the Law School are agreed that experience has 
demonstrated the wisdom of even this arrange- 
ment — an arrangement which illustrated in a 
striking manner the spirit of good-will and co- 
operation existing between the great institution 
of the East and her younger rival in the West. 

We are glad to have had this much of Mr. 
Beale, and we are sorry to see him part from us. 
This is the end of his two years' term, and his 
separation from the School closes the first and 
preliminary chapter of its history. This is not 
the time or place to speak of results or pros- 
pects ; but I may be permitted to g^ve expression 
to the gfratitude which we feel for the help that 
he has given us, and to the gratification which 
has come from co-operating, though for all too 
brief a period, with one whose freshness and 
vigor of mind, and whose love of sound law, 
has been a constant stimulus and inspiration to 
his colleagues and his students. 

Among the many good wishes which accom- 
pany him on his way home not the least is that 
he may have the satisfaction of watching from 
year to year the growth to greater scope and 
usefulness and fame of the School, in the found- 
ing of which he has played so conspicuous a 
part. 
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I have the honor of introducing Joseph Henry 
Beale, Jr., Professor of Law in Harvard Uni- 
versity, Dean of the Law School of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, who will address us on the 
place of professional education in the university. 



THE PLACE OF PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN THE 
UNIVERSITIES.^ 

BY JOSePH HENRY BEALE. JB^ 

Prof9»9or Qf Lam, Harvard Uniotrtftg, and than of tks Law Bekool, 

tA« Unlv€r9ttff of OMoago. 

One of the striking developments of univer- 
sity education of late years is the place profes- 
sional schools are taking in the university 
organization. Only a few years ago they were 
without the gates, hangers-on, tolerated yet half 
despised by the true scholar within, to whom 
any study which could be made professionally 
useful was anathema. The connection of a 
medical school or a law school with the univer- 
sity was honorary — to the schools; the pro- 
fessional schools were often miles distant from 
the academic department; down in the dty, 
whose air, too heavy and dense for real thought 
or scholarship, better suited the gross investiga- 
tions of practical men. This divorce of the 
departments of pure scholarship from the de- 
partments of utility still exists too often; but 
the gjeat progressive universities have come to 
a new sense of tlie solidarity of all learning, 
and the professional schools are being welcomed 
into the very citadels of scholarship. 

But even the older and looser tie is a recent 
one. Any real connection of professional 
schools with universities is almost a matter* of 
the last thirty years. Theology had from the 
beginning been a subject of study in the Ameri- 



portant — were in 1870 even nominally con- 
nected with universities. A professor of 
anatomy was one of the earliest foundations in 
Harvard College, and a separate medical school 
was established early in the nineteenth century ; 
but its connection with the university was little 
more than nominal. Its curriculum, its finances, 
its standards of education, its requirements for 
admission and graduation, were entirely in the 
hands of its faculty, whose private school, in 
fact, it was ; it had no examinations, its degree 
represented mere attendance, its spirit was as 
far as possible from scholarly. The three or 
four other important medical schools connected 
with the universities at Ann Arbor, at Philadel- 
phia, and at Chicago were in much the same 
case. 

The history of schools of law had been simi- 
lar. Professorships of law were maintained in 
the eighteenth century, at least for a time, at 
William and Mary and at Pennsylvania; but 
the first successful university school was little 
more than the personal affair, first of Professor 
Steams, next of Judge Story; and though its 
connection with Harvard College was closer 
than that of the medical school, it was really 
outside the current of university life. President 
Eliot tells an amusing story of his first visit to 
the law school, soon after his inauguration — a 
story typical of the past and prophetic of the 
future. As he entered the room of Professor 
Washburn, that polished gentleman of the old 
school lifted his hands in astonishment. " This 
is the first time," he said, " that I have ever seen 
a president of Harvard College in the Law 
School." Harvard was not alone in this experi- 
ence. At other law schools the history was the 
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lishment at Oxford of the Vinerian professor- 
ship of law in 1758. Blackstone's work in that 
professorship was the inspiration for establish- 
ing our first professorships of law; but there, 
as here, the conservatism of scholars repelled the 
new learning, and law was not really adopted as 
a true branch of university education. 

On the continent of Europe, on the other 
hand, law and medicine were the earliest estab- 
lished university studies, and have always held 
their place. The creation of professional schools 
as real and integral parts of our own universities 
may probably be traced directly to the European 
practice. For President Eliot, drawing his in- 
spiration from Germany, first brought the 
schools into their present relation to the col- 
leges. G>lumbia followed tardily twenty years 
later. Chicago is almost, if not quite, alone in 
having adopted this practice from the beginning. 
The change is the necessary result of the mod- 
em idea of the function of the university ; viz., 
that it should teach everything which it can 
benefit the world to know — that is, all the truth. 
Theology had no difficulty in making its way 
as a branch of truth worthy of being taught; 
medicine and law found more difficulty, but the 
great medical and surgical discoveries of our 
generation have proved the real worth of that 
science; and the striking results of the meta- 
physical study of law, and the later conception 
of law as the science of right conduct, have se- 
cured its place as a liberal study. Education as 
a professional study naturally appeals to 
scholars. Pure science is in accordance with the 
genius of the age, and engineering and agricul- 
ture have been special subjects of legislative 
bounty. All these branches of professional work 
are now accepted as proper subjects for univer- 
sity instruction. One gjeat branch of human 
activity, in which intelligence plays a leading 
part — that is, commerce — has not yet gained 
recognition as a fit subject for scholarly investi- 
gation, but such recognition will doubtless come 
before we are many years older. In short, in 



any line of activity that requires exercise of the 
mind, man is the better for being educated, and 
the universities are recognizing the duty of fur- 
nishing such education. 

What, then, is professional education? We 
must not limit it to a training for the two or 
three professions which have long been known 
as learned, or even to the professions I have 
just enumerated. One's profession is nothing 
more than the aim of his life, and it has no 
necessary utilitarian significance. It is common, 
to be sure, to use the word as indicating a call- 
ing by which a man earns his bread; but no 
scholar should be deceived by this use of it. The 
man who is fortimately able to devote his life 
to intellectual pursuits without thinking of any 
pecuniary return must be just as thoroughly 
taught, and ought to feel as strenuous a devo- 
tion to his chosen science, as the man who makes 
his living by it; and, on the other hand, it is 
just as important, to the world and to scholar- 
ship, that the man who practices a learned pro- 
fession for his livelihood should act throughout 
his life with singleminded devotion to truth, as 
for one who is a student without the thought of 
gain. Whether one's purpose in life be to teach, 
to discover, or to enjoy, the study of his chosen 
subject is his profession — the study of the 
humanities or of pure science just as much as 
the study of law or medicine. The science to 
which a man devotes his life must be pursued 
with the same devotion, whatever it be. All 
highly specialized study is professional; and 
every such study, pursued in the spirit of truth, 
is pure scholarship. Pedantry and chicanery 
are the real narrowing things, whether they 
curse the study and practice of law or of litera- 
ture. The scholar must learn to be a doer of 
worthy things ; not in order to earn his bread, 
but because production is a function of 
scholarship. 

But if professional studies are to take their 
place in the university, they must be pursued in 
the spirit of true scholarship ; the university has 
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now, no more than before, a place for instruction 
which is merely to train one for a trade. As a 
wise man, himself at the head of a gjeat pro- 
fessional school, has said : 

No university has the right to maintain any school 
in which the primary object is not to make the pupils 
scholars in some high sense of that term ; in which 
learning is not to be loved and honored for its own 
sake, as well as for its practical uses; the atmosphere 
of which shall not be highly academic; in which much 
shall not be taught which the student may not have rea- 
son to employ in the early stages of his professional 
career, or perhaps in any stage; in which more im- 
portance shall not be attached to the mastery of prin- 
ciples than to the gaining of information or to the 
acquisition of precepts, formulae, and the useful knacks 
and devices of a trade. 

Or, in the fine phrase of Mr. Justice Holmes, 
used of one kind of professional study : 

The business of a university is not to teach law or to 
make lawyers; it is to teach law in the grand manner, 
to make great lawyers. 

To bring about this high result, the profes- 
sional school must take students whose previous 
study or experience has so matured them in the 
life of the mind that they may both desire and 
understand professional scholarship, as dis- 
tinguished from the mere handicraft of a pro- 
fession. In one sense it is immaterial how such 
maturity is obtained. The great majority of 
students will get it in college ; but an able and 
determined man may acquire it for himself. 

The students being competent, the instruction 
must be suitable ; which means that it must be 
directed to scientific investigation, not to mere 
information about the use of tools of trade. The 
student is to be a scholar, not an apprentice ; the 
master must enlist the disciple's devotion to 
truth, not " shoulder his crutch and show how 
fields are won." Every study, whatever its 
ultimate end, is scholarly only if it communicates 
from the heart of the master to the heart of the 
disciple the unquenchable fire. In scholarship, 
as in religion, neither circumcision availeth any- 
thing, nor uncircumcision, but a new creature. 

The spirit in which professional study must 



be carried on is the same as the spirit of all 
scholarship — to know the truth and to extend 
its borders. For what is scholarship but utter 
and single-hearted devotion to the truth? To 
other men other good seems the ideal; some 
follow beauty, some love, some duty. But to the 
scholar each of these good things is but some 
aspect of truth. Beauty is the shining of her 
face ; love is the beating of her heart ; duty is 
the path in which she walks. But Truth, his 
mistress, is the sum of all good things. He who 
has looked upon her, face to face, cares no 
more for lesser things. 

University instruction, then, must not consist 
in the communication of facts or in teaching the 
knack of doing things; it must create a new 
spirit in the student, mold his mind, and touch 
it with enthusiasm. If so carried on, profes- 
sional instruction is profoundly liberalizing. 
The inextinguishable zeal once kindled, the 
scholar can never more be as he has been. The 
scholar of medicine, law, education, theology, 
touched with the enthusiasm of his master, is 
free of the commonwealth of learning. His 
chosen science has become his joy and his life. 
Whatever fate has in store, he has within him- 
self the scholar's reward, the source of satisfac- 
tion, independent of mere worldly pleasure or 
success ; it is the object of his ambitious hope 
to keep the torch alight and to pass it on. 

If it is true that every study specially pur- 
sued as a preparation for the work of one's life 
is professional, then it would follow, not only 
that a university must give professional instruc- 
tion, but also that no scholar's education at his 
university must cease until professional educa- 
tion is obtained. If the purpose of the univer- 
sity is not to fit human intelligence for its work 
in the world — its work of advancing the truth 
in every branch of human activity — it cannot 
justify its privileges. The university has not 
been so highly endowed to train drones and 
shirkers. If the purpose of the university is to 
fit human intelligence for its work in the world. 
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no man must leave the university until his mind 
has not only been broadly cultivated and fitted 
for the seed, but until the seed has been sown. 
Professional education, in the broader sense, is 
the necessary keystone of the arch of education. 

"Every shoemaker to his last." You have 
been thinking that, while I may know something 
about the education of lawyers, I am far from 
expert in general education ; and, indeed, what 
T have most at heart is the education of lawyers. 
Let me then give briefly the creed of those of 
us whose profession is the teaching of law. 

We believe, first, that law is a true science. 
This may not seem obvious to the layman, for 
even an educated man is often ignorant of the 
true nature of law. Law is not a collection of 
rules, more or less arbitrary ; of statutes passed 
by some legislative body or enacted by the will 
of an absolute monarch. That part of law which 
has actually been formulated in the shape of 
statute is so small a part of all the law under 
which we live that it is hardly worth considera- 
tion. The greater part is the unwritten law, the 
common law, which covers the whole range of 
life. It governs every human act, protects every 
right, and so fills up the world that no act nor 
event can fall outside its scope. It is the science 
of what is right and just; not in the abstract, 
but in view of human conditions and of the na- 
ture of current thought. If a claim is made 
under the law, it must be determined, not ordi- 
narily by the letter of an existing statute, but by 
the judgment of a court, which, after hearing 
the facts, acts in accordance with the principles 
of the common law ; that is, in accordance with 
a system of reasoning based upon both authority 
and general principles of justice. Legal reason- 
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while our knowledge of them is constantly 
growing. The science of human law is a more 
complex one. Its ideal is fixed ; but while our 
knowledge of ideal right, like our knowledge of 
natural science, grows, the student of law must 
not only discover this new knowledge, but must 
enforce it upon the ministers of justice by rea- 
soning and persuasion. The study of law, 
therefore, is the study, not of inert matter, but 
of a complex living and growing organism. 

Not only is law a science, but it is a science 
well worth the enthusiasm and devotion of a 
lifetime. It is a science with a gjeat and inter- 
esting history. Our law has grown with the 
growth of the English race, spreading as it 
spread, and broadening as it broadened from 
barbarism to civilization. It is the creature of 
the folk, the church, and the king, full of the 
life of the common people, the wisdom of the 
cloister, the experience of the king's ministers. 
To understand its present, we must learn its 
past with sympathy and appreciation. 

The study of law, then, is the study of the 
history of a gjeat people ; it is also an intensely 
practical science. It lies at the base of human 
life, and all human aflfairs rest on it. To law 
we owe everything in which we are above the 
savage — security of life and of property, liberty 
and civil government, society itself, indeed, and 
the very education we are discussing. It is con- 
cerned with every function of civilization. To 
understand its doctrines, we must be familiar 
with the aflfairs of social and business life ; for 
in studying law we are studying the most urg^xvt 
current problems. 

But law is not merely concerned with -tlve 
past and present. As the science of right, it: \S 
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cover the truth, but by prophetic persuasion to 
bring it to pass. It is at once historian, econo- 
mist, philosopher, scientist, and seer. 

If what I have said is true, I have no need to 
argue at length the right of law to be included 
among the subjects of university education ; but 
it must be clear that such a science studied in the 
university must be studied in university fashion. 

What, then, is the true method of teaching 
law in a imiversity? It must obviously not be 
taught as a mere handicraft, by putting into the 
hands of practitioners the tools of their trade 
and teaching the use of them. As a distin- 
guished professor of this university lately said, 
it is not the true function of a school of law to 
teach future lawyers how to earn their living. 
Law must be taught as all sciences are taught — 
by touching the imagination, by filling the heart, 
and by re-creating the mind. It must be taught 
to students who really profess a career of use- 
ful thought and public service; not to youths 
who, in the intervals of running errands or 
dancing attendance at spectacular trials, find 
time to commit to memory a few arbitrary rules. 
It must be taught principally by men who have 
devoted their lives to investigating the truth, 
and to training others in its ways ; not by men 
who, in the little leisure of an active life, seek 
rest and recreation in amateur instruction. It 
must be taught, like every other science, by 
putting the sources of knowledge into the hands 
of the student and leading him, by investigation, 
by comparison, and by the gradual formation of 
a scientific judgment on which he may depend, 
to make of himself a sound student of his 
chosen profession. The law fortunately lends 
itself readily to this sort of instruction. All the 
objective sources of knowledge of it lie on the 



decisions of our courts, the official depositories 
of legal learning ; and only by a study of these 
decisions can we know the law as a science. 

But, it is said, this is a slow and painful pro- 
cess; it is beyond the capacity of the student; 
it is a waste of time, for this work has already 
been done by the sages of the profession, and 
their conclusions may be read in their books. 
Do not study the enormous and confused mass 
of decisions, but read the lucid pages of Black- 
stone, Kent, Greenleaf, Washburn, and Story. 
After what I have said, it is not necessary in an 
assembly of scholars to labor the answer to this 
contention. It is our task to train lawyers in 
their science, not to give information to intelli- 
gent children. Do we study natural science 
from primers, or even from the writings of the 
masters? The child learns history from ele- 
mentary treatises ; the man, from the works of 
Freeman and von Hoist and Mr. Rhodes ; but 
the professional historian goes to the original 
record. So it is with law. Indeed, this method 
was known and practiced in the study of law 
long before it was recognized in other sciences. 
It was not Francis Bacon, but his gfreat rival. 
Lord Coke, who said: "I hold him not dis- 
creet that will quaflF of the streams when he may 
seek the fountains." 

But if so, what of professional success? Is 
this the way, the world will ask, to train a man 
of aflPairs, one who can make his way in the 
world and win his way to the front? Do we 
desire to make scholars? Do we not rather 
desire to make lawyers who will win fame and 
fortune for themselves? Our answer must be 
twofold. First, that a university must not be 
directly concerned with the worldly success of 
her children. She must care only that they may 
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mand no factitious aids to success, but rely upon un- 
adyertised knowledge and silent devotion; dependence 
upon finding an appreciation which they cannot seek, 
but dependence proud in the conviction that the know- 
ledge to which their lives are consecrated is of things 
which it concerns the world to know. It is the depend- 
ence of abstract thought, of science, of poetry and art, 
of every flower of civilization, upon finding a soil gener- 
ous enough to support it. If it does not, it must die. 
But the world needs the flower more than the flower 
needs life. 

But if this answer seems sentimental and little 
comforting to the inquirer, the second answer is 
perhaps more to the point. If the university is 
making no sad mistake in her methods, the les- 
sons she teaches and the spirit she inspires are 
the best guarantees, not merely of intellectual 
satisfaction and pleasure, but also of worldly 
success. She does not do her work in order that 
It may bring success to her children ; she only 
serves the truth, serene in the confidence that in 
the world, as in the cloister, the truth will win 
success. And this confidence is not misplaced. 
Thje world feels its need of the flower. 

The world needs the flower; is that more 
than a mere graceful figure of speech? Has 
the flower a place in the actual business of life ? 
Yes; for scholarship, as distinguished from 
handicraft, means a union of character, enthusi- 
asm, and skill which results in the greatest of 
forces. What, compared to it, is the power of 
the water-fall, of steam, of electricity ? Scholar- 
ship has harnessed the torrent and made the 
elemental forces its servant. What is the 
greater force of humanity? The soldier may 
conquer a people, but the scholar makes it 
peaceful, law-abiding, productive. Scholarship 
is the ultimate power back of all human 
endeavor. 

And as with the sciences generally, so in a 
marked d^^ee with law. Serving writs and 
running errands, even badgering witnesses and 
persuading juries, is work which can be well 
done by anyone with a certain mechanical knack. 



So far as that can be taught, it must be taqght 
in the workshop, not in the university ; and it is 
worth, and it earns, the wages of partly skilled 
labor. But legal scholarship, the spirit that 
makes great lawyers, the knowledge of things of 
the mind which is likely to win immediate recog- 
nition and is necessary to ultimate success, is 
not to be gained through the ear or the eye ; it 
means hard work of the brain, both in thought 
and in exercise ; it is hardly won ; and its value 
and its rewards are correspondingly great. 
Such scholarship one untrained in the schools 
may, of course, win for himself ; scholars were 
before the universities ; but it is the function of 
the university to save scholars the cost and im- 
perfection of self-education. 

A university education in law gives a deep 
and self-mastered knowledge of the fimda- 
mental principles of law, practice in legal 
thought and reasoning, enthusiasm and happi- 
ness in professional life. For this combination 
of qualities the world is willing to pay, and does 
pay with liberal hand. There is no need of 
speculation on this question; the experiment 
has been thoroughly tried, and the university 
has proved her case. The full value of such 
training does not become apparent until the 
latest and best years of practice ; but at the very 
beginning the world places a money-value upon 
the most scholarly imiversity training which 
greatly surpasses the cost of the investment in 
education. The test of the market proves the 
soundness of the university's faith. 

These words, I am too well aware, are an 
unworthy oflfering to the great University which 
has done so much for me, for which I have done 
so little in return, for which my regard and 
love are so warm. But though my crude ideas 
are my own, the spirit in which I have spoken 
is the spirit of the university. It is our duty to 
train scholars for the businesses of life. That 
duty may we ever faithfully perform! 
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THE ANNUAL PHI BETA KAPPA ADDRESS: THE CULTIVATED MAN IN AN INDUSTRIAL ERA. 



BY WALTER 
Editor of The 

The most impressive fact in modem social 
history is the industrial development of the 
United States. In our more prosperous states 
there are perhaps forty millions of persons 
more comfortable, better fed, better clad, better 
sheltered, more healthful, more economically 
efficient, and with a higher level of intelligence, 
than any solid mass of forty million persons 
that ever before dwelt contiguously. 

We liave proved that in a mobile social con- 
dition — a society in which men are free to 
choose their work and to develop their personal 
aptitudes — men tind their highest economic 
development. From mechanics to gfreat indus- 
trial organizers, we have, in this generation, 
bred men that are the first of those that make 
things and the ablest of those that organize 
work. Thus has democracy justified itself in- 
dustrially, and it has made a new chapter in the 
history of mankind. 

Now we have gone upon the theory that in 
culture also, as in industry, the best way to pro- 
duce men of a high type is by natural selection. 
The son of a butcher may turn out to be a poet 
— perhaps a better poet than the son of a bishop. 
A merchant may become a statesman. We have 
kept our faith in the doctrine that culture will, 
with a fair chance, take care of itself in a democ- 
racy ; and it has been our boast and expectation 
that with industrial leadership will come leader- 
ship also in the arts and in the intellectual life. 
But we must, at every turn, face the question 
whether this supposition be true. Can a people 
tiiat g^ves itself unremittingly to industry be- 
come a cultivated people? 

We are often reminded by critics both at 
home and abroad that we are getting no farther 
along in real civilization than we were before 
this industrial era began. Some tell us, indeed. 
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that we are lapsing, that we are losing our 
ideals, that the love of gain and of physical com- 
fort and of luxury is making us vulgar. 

Not long ago an American of gfreat learning 
sat in a luxurious club-house in New York, 
and said to a little gfroup about him : " All this 
rush and noise and madness for money — what 
a Babylon it makes of this vast dty ! Millions 
ot men running over one another to get rich ; 
highwaymanship without chivalry, robbery re- 
duced to a science. I sometimes think that the 
level of the world's culture would be raised, and 
not lowered, by our utter annihilation." 

A little while ago one of our principal jour- 
nals, in discussing the rise of Japan, read us 
this homily: "What makes Japan particularly 
valuable as an exemplar for us is that the vir- 
tues in which it specially excels are precisely 
those we most lack and need. Among our most 
unpleasant traits are the worship and display of 
wealth, the lack of general courtesy, the insensi- 
bility to the charms of art, the feverish absorp- 
tion in needless work, and the consequent in- 
ability to enjoy elegant leisure." 

There are many obvious facts that seem to 
support such a conclusion of despair. Every 
cultivated man has seen the deadening, leaden 
touch of commercialism on much of American 
life; and we probably have more vulgar rich 
people in this generation than any other nation 
has, or than we ever had before. 

Let us see, then, what chance a cultivated 
man in the United States has in an industrial 
era as compared with other eras. 

To make a fair answer, we must get a stand- 
ard of judgment. Let us assemble a g^roup of 
cultivated men — a New Englander and a Vir- 
ginian of half a century ago, a man of the 
present whose culture is derived almost wholly 
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from the past, and another man of the present 
who belongs wholly to our industrial era. They 
will at least make an interesting company. 

The old-time, cultivated New Englander 
knew his Latin and his Greek. He quoted 
Horace with aptness and sometimes with osten- 
tation. He knew his Shakspere, too, but he 
found Pope as handy a poet as Shakspere 
himself; and he was fond of reciting Scott's 
poetry. He read French, but not German. But, 
so far as literature goes, he was entitled to be 
called a cultivated man. He read and loved, 
and profited by, most of the best books in three 
languages. He used language well himself, too ; 
and to use language well is no small part of the 
highest cultivation. If he spoke and wrote with 
a certain self-consciousness, yet he spoke and 
MTote well. Of public affairs also he was well 
informed ; the better informed because there 
ran through his whole period the controversy 
about slavery and the nature of the constitution. 
He got much cultivation from intelligent and 
earnest discussion. 

But of the other arts than literature he knew 
little. The best music that he heard was, per- 
haps, the singing of the congfregation. Unless 
he had been in Europe, he probably never saw 
more than a dozen paintings that were worth 
living with, and most sculpture would simply 
liave shocked him. He saw the Bulfinch State 
House in Boston and a number of fine speci- 
mens of colonial residences; but he was not 
sufficiently appreciative of them to refrain from 
building his own house after some barbarous 
pattern. 

Of science, of course, he knew next to noth- 
ing. To him the earth and the universe were 
not living things, cwitrolled by great laws of 
growth. To him all things were created full- 
grown by the goodness of God, and died because 
of his displeasure. Such a man gave much 
time and thought and learning to discussing 
mere formulas — religious formulas in particu- 
lar. Half his thought was about what he called 



philosophy — abstract imaginings that touched 
life nowhere. But he was a gentleman and a 
scholar and an interesting man. As we look 
back at him, he makes an admirable figure as a 
grandfather. He was a good ancestor; and, if 
a man stand this test well, I do not know what 
more we have a fair right to ask of him. 

The Virginian of the same period had more 
polished manners than the New Englander. 
Perhaps it is better to say that he had more 
manners. He lived out of doors a large part 
of his life. He rode and hunted, and indulged 
in more manly sports. He talked loud. He was 
very sure of himself, and very proud of his 
kind. His manner toward women was effusive. 
A fine quality of robustness he had, too, and a 
touch of the romantic. He was the kind of man 
that women admire; and it would be a grave 
mistake in judging of his ailtivation to value 
this quality lightly. 

He, too, knew his few authors. He at least 
could read his Horace and he did read his 
Shakspere and his Pope. He had Addison in 
his library. When Scott's novels came to hand, 
he read them with eagerness. But his primary 
interests were not in books nor in learning, nor 
in any of the arts. Of music he knew nothing ; 
nothing of painting, except such suggestions as 
the portraits of his ancestors gave him. He, too, 
had a few fine specimens of architecture — the 
little courthouse at Williamsburgh, designed by 
Sir Christopher Wren, and the old colonial resi- 
dences along the James. But they had little 
effect on him. It was from his association with 
other men that he acquired his best cultivation. 
He talked well. He had distinguished manners. 
His attitude to life was sane and cheerful. He 
was physically impressive, too. Measured by 
any fair standard, he was a cultivated man — a 
man who is not only a satisfactory ancestor, but 
who was also a satisfactory companion. He had 
a largeness of mind that perhaps unfitted him 
for scientific investigation, but it made him an 
inspiring personality. He knew little of science. 
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but he loved nature, and he had caught some- 
thing of nature's largeness of manner. He, too, 
rode theories hard — especially political and so- 
cial theories. Perhaps his chief pleasure was 
got from political oratory ; and he had a habit 
of orating even to his wife and children. 

Before going farther, let me remark that 
American society in general in our pre-industrial 
era, as represented by these men, we find 
lacked culture in one respect — at least as seen 
from our point of view. Our grandfathers had 
not discovered the resources of childhood. We 
may almost say that the child was hardly known. 
True, he was not the tyrannical animal that he 
has since become; but he was too often a 
wretched member of society. He did not con- 
tribute his full share to the gayety and to the 
pleasure of the home. Any child who wishes 
that he had been bom fifty years ago sadly needs 
instruction in social history. 

We hardly dare say that we have in our 
generation discovered womanhood as we have 
in our era discovered childhood. But our era 
has made life far more comfortable by making 
our homes more comfortable, and it has thus 
given to a gfreatly increased number of women 
advantages that only rich women formerly had. 
We have lifted the level of culture in the house- 
hold, as we have lifted the level of the house- 
hold's comfort. 

But, to get a measure of cultivated men in the 
United States before the industrial era, we need 
not go back fifty years, nor one year. We all 
know living men of culture who have not been 
touched by industrialism nor by any strong in- 
fluences of contemporaneous life. Such a man 
is he who lately declared that, if New York were 
destroyed, neither literature nor any of the other 
arts would suflFer serious loss. He knows the 
great writers of all the literary languages. He 
has lived half his life in his library. He has 
traveled in all European countries, and tarried 
long in most of them. He has known the fore- 
most men of his time in scholarship and in 



literature. It is perhaps unreascxiable to ask 
that he have a wider range of accomplishments. 
But in politics he has violent prejudices, which 
he mistakes for great principles. And he talks 
with a kind of inspiration. You cannot escape 
the charm of his conversation. He even swears 
with gfrace ; and to swear without coarseness is 
a rare accomplishment He is a man of very 
rare cultivation. No one who has once met 
liim will ever forget him. Yet this man's 
friends accept him and enjoy him with quali- 
fications, and apologize to one another for him. 
In an affectionate way, they laugh at him. His 
fine cultivation has been won at the expense of a 
sound judgment about most subjects of present 
concern. He talks of the past He lives in the 
past. He is detached. Of the economic organi- 
zation of the world he knows nothing. Even his 
judgments in literature lack a certain balance. 
He brings economic vagaries to the interpre- 
tation of literature, as Ruskin brought economic 
vagaries to the interpretation of art. He is no 
better co-ordinated to life than Thomas Carlyle 
was. 

Now these — our old-time New Englander, 
our old-time Virginian, and our despairing, de- 
lightful scholar — are fair types of cultivated 
men, untouched by our industrial era; and by 
studying them we may make at least a rough 
definition of what constituted a cultivated man 
of the past. 

A man fifty years ago got his cultivation in 
the United States chiefly from books, and from 
political and religious discussion, and his culture 
was derived almost wholly from the past 

It can hardly be denied that our industrial era 
has made some very important additions to these 
sources of cultivation. But, before considering 
them, let us look at a typical cultivated man of 
our own time, who has g^rown up under the in- 
fluences of modem industrialism. 

I shall describe one such man directly from 
life. After a conventional education, having 
his own way to win, he began a business career. 
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While he was thus engaged, he decided to be- 
come a lawyer. After the usual apprenticeship, 
he began to practice; and, as a method of 
broadening his acquaintance, he sought an ap- 
pointive public office. By reason of his business 
training, he made an important reform in the 
work of this office, and wrote an instructive 
• little book about one department of government. 
By this, too, he won an influential acquaintance. 
Among his clients now were his former business 
employer and associates. He served them so 
well that he became associated with them in 
certain large commercial undertakings, which 
were successful, and he became rich. At forty- 
five he practically retired. He yet g^ves some 
time to his commercial interests and some time 
to the law. But he has, in gjeat measure, de- 
tached himself from both. In other words, by 
means of modem industrial organization and 
modem methods he won fortune and leisure 
while he was yet in the prime of life — his best 
working years ahead of him. 

He has read widely in economics and history. 
When he took up certain studies in his early 
life, in French history, he engaged a French 
master to talk witli him for two or three evenings 
a week, so that he might speak the language 
without shame. The next vear he spent his va- 
cation in Paris. He learned German, but less 
well, in the same way; and one summer he 
dabbled, by the same method, in modem Greek 
as a pastime. At another period he read many 
good books of travel, from Haklujrt to Nansen. 
Not many years afterward he became interested 
in intemational politics. He has now a large 
and well-read library on this subject, and he has 
the acquaintance of many foreign statesmen. 
But, after all, his special subject is commerce. 
He knows it as a master. He has gone on com- 
mercial errands to many parts of the world, 
and he has got knowledge from observation as 
well as from books. I had not seen him for a 
long time till two or three years ago, when I 
met him by accident. In less than five minutes 



he had confided to me — as if it were a secret — 
that he counted it a bad day when he did not get 
six hours in his library. 

Here, then, is a man who is a product of our 
era. He still makes excursions into commerce, 
and now and then into the law. He lives in 
touch with his fellows. He enjoys intelligently 
a fortune of his own making. His name never 
appears in the newspapers. He belongs to no 
learned societies. He is democratic in his habits. 
He spends most of his leisure with his family, 
and has g^ven much time to the education of his 
sons. He talks as well about the diplomatic 
successes of Secretary Hay as about the stock 
market. From his library he will telephone his 
opinion about " preferred steel," or he will give 
advice to an old client about the cotton market. 
If you are interested in cotton, he will tell you 
not only the production of Egypt and India, but 
the area in Africa and Asia where cotton may be 
grown to compete with our cotton. 

He loves good music, too. He has some ideas 
about architecture, for, when he came to build 
a house, he practically lived with the architect 
for a year, and read a score of books on archi- 
tecture. He boasts of several happy adaptations 
of unusual ideas in his residence. He has a few 
pictures in his house, and they are good ones. 
All the arts have contributed more or less to his 
cultivation, and all the world to his information. 
His mind, his manners, his talk, and his tastes 
are cultivated ; and he is a product of our in- 
dustrial era. 

Now, in the range of his culture the industrial 
man has a decided advantage. An American of 
lialf a century ago looked to England, perhaps 
to Paris ; and, if he were a classical scholar, to 
the region of the Mediterranean. It was a 
small arc of a circle that his vision took in. 
Now such a man looks to all the capitals of the 
world — east and west; and his horizon is in- 
calculably wider. He may get cultivation from 
many arts, instead of from one or two. His 
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equipment includes not only new subjects, but a 
new co-ordination of the old subjects. He has 
i:ot only books, but music, painting, sculpture, 
architecture — all the arts, besides the rich stores 
of science. 

Again, the modern man is interested in the 
present as well as in the past, and more inter- 
ested in the present than in the past The old 
type of cultivated man was more interested in 
the past than in the present. If he were a 
classical scholar, he looked back to Athens in 
the time of Perikles as the crowning epoch of 
man's development. He would have preferred 
to live then rather than now — forgetting that, 
ten chances to one, he would have been bom a 
slave or a barbarian; and forgetting that he 
can buy the whole body of Greek literature now 
for less than what a single copy of Homer 
would have cost him then. It was a natural 
tendency of the culture of an earlier time, which 
looked backward, to become detached from life. 
It is a healthful necessity that the cultivated 
man of our time shall be interested in the pres- 
ent, and thus be kept in touch with his fellows. 

Another great difference between the two 
eras of culture is a result of this first difference. 
The cultivated man of a half-century ago, as a 
rule, lacked not only adjustment to life about 
him in general, but he lacked specifically an 
economic basis of life. He interpreted most 
things by standards that no longer existed. 

There are, then, I venture to say, three posi- 
tive great additions to culture that we owe 
directly to our industrial era : the broadening of 
its range, the gain got by living in the present 
instead of in the past, and an economic balance 
of judgment which is an addition of common- 
sense. 

Let me draw a parallel: The evolutionary 



thought in. The world is become a different 
world to us. Now a revolutionary influence like 
that, if smaller, is taking place in the economic 
attitude of men toward one another and toward 
society ; and this is a direct result of the indus- 
trial influences that are shaping us. It is com- 
ing to be a part of every cultivated man's equip- 
ment and habit and thought, and a part of his 
way of looking at human society, that he shall 
liave an economic viev/ of it and a better eco- 
nomic ajustment to it. 

It is interesting, for example, to observe the 
difference between Thoreau and Mr. John Bur- 
roughs. These two men had the same initial 
impulse — to live close to nature and to interpret 
her. Thoreau took to the woods and practi- 
cally cut himself off for long periods from his 
fellows. His friends regarded him as an eccen- 
tric and " unorganized " person, and he accepted 
this status himself. Mr. Burroughs also retired 
to the woods. But he lives in a good house, 
which was built mainly with his own 'hands. 
He, too, has given himself to the study of nature 
all these years, and to the interpretation of it. 
But he has also regularly sold his grapes and 
his celery in the market at the highest price. A 
man of better "horse sense," or franker con- 
verse with his fellows, it would be hard to find ; 
and, I suppose, more persons probably visit his 
home, as a sort of shrine, than go to the home 
of any other living writer 'in our country. They 
see, not an eccentric man who has separated 
himself from his kind, but an interesting, frank 
philosopher who, if he seem an organic part of 
his garden and vineyard and woodland, is a 
part of human society also. 

A somewhat similar change has taken place 
in the character and the status of painters. In 
Mr. Hopkinson Smith's novel, Oliver Horn, 
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They lived in cheap boarding-houses, and grew 
up into various distorted forms of cultivated 
men. Since the worid has become economically 
organized, a painter and his work have become 
better co-ordinated with other men and other 
work. Artists and the rest of us have become 
saner. The change is an economic change, and is 
due to our better general economic adjustment. 

A corresponding change has taken place in 
the attitude of literary men to society. Think 
of old Fenimore Cooper's continual quarrels 
and lawsuits and exhibitions of sensitiveness. 
Think of poor Poe's uneconomic career. Think 
of the relation of literature to life when N. P. 
Willis was a court poet in New York. Think 
ox the loneliness of Hawthorne, and what might 
have become of him but for Franklin Pierce's 
friendship. Grub Street has been cleaned out 
by the sanitary forces of our industrial era. 
Educated society in general has accepted the 
arts and the artists on an economic footing. The 
effect on real estate of a literary man's residence 
in a neighborhood is now reckoned on by land- 
lords. All these things mean that the material 
of cultivation has become economically adjusted, 
appraised, valued, accepted. Even a poet is 
now expected to have common-sense and to 
pay his bills. While we see yet arts and artists 
sometimes degraded to commercial uses, as they 
once were to personal dependence, we oftener 
see the elevation of the commercial world to the 
level of appreciating arts and artists. All this is 
saying only that the economic organization of 
society is a steadying influence, a balancing in- 
fluence, and that the whole social body is saner. 

But tliese are not all the benefits of the indus- 
trial era. It has made more men cultivated. 
Before the diffusion of well-being, the propor- 
tion of men of culture to the whole population 
was very small in any country. With the growth 
of industry and the coming of physical comfort, 
this proportion has grown beyond calculation. 
We are within sight of a time when a majority 
of well-to-do persons will become, to some ex- 
tent, cultivated. 



It has brought physical comfort, for the first 
time, to a large mass of mankind ; and there is 
much cultivation in sheer physical comfort. The 
most pathetic chapter in human experience is 
that long chapter which tells of men's trying to 
thank God because he had deprived them of 
ease, and had made life hard and insanitary. It 
was equivalent to thanking God for bad food 
and dyspepsia, for bad beds and rheumatism, for 
foul air and tuberculosis. When we first got 
running water in our houses, a g^eat impulse 
was given to culture. 

It has brought greater activity. Repose has 
its uses in nature; but we need not be in a 
hurry for it if we stop to think what a vast 
amount of it nature herself has in store for us. 
We can wait for repose. But, if we are not 
active now, we never shall be. 

Activity, in turn, has brought a wider ac- 
quaintance with men; and the best means of 
culture is association with the right kind of per- 
sons. To make instructive acquaintances is easy 
with the machiner)' of our era. It is the dis- 
tinct contribution that industrialism has made 
to society. The comparative isolation of the 
pre-industrial era was a state of life that we 
should not like to go back to. Before our in- 
dustrialism is hanged for the murder of culture, 
let us at least give it credit for the widening of 
our horizon by travel and communication. We 
hear from Port Arthur more quickly than the 
English heard from Waterloo. We thus gain 
time at least, and get somewhat more experience 
crowded into the same number of years. 

There has come with our industrial era, 
whether it be a part of it or not, a better appre- 
ciation of the out-of-door world. It is to 
science, perhaps, that we more directly owe the 
realization of our close kinship with all things 
that grow. It is an enormous gain in the ma- 
terials of culture. It is an ignorant child who 
does not know more natural history than most 
of our fathers knew. Now there is cultivation 
in this. I know an ornithologist who does not 
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tell you that he has read many of the great books 
in literature, and I do not think he has read 
them all ; who knows little Latin and no Greek ; 
who is not "conscious of literature," and who 
is not wise about paintings and operas. You 
might, by a narrow standard of culture, make 
him out an ignorant man. Yet he is one of the 
most cultivated men that I know. His living 
with nature has made him so. Wordsworth 
would have found him companionable. 

It would be hard to exaggerate the ailture- 
value of this growing love of the outdoor world. 
It is more than a distraction from money- 
getting and other forms of morbidity ; for it is 
the adjustment of ourselves to nature in a very 
literal and healthful way. Out of it is coming, 
too, a new art — an art that appeals instantly to 
a democracy. I mean the art of making the 
earth beautiful by landscape architecture, by 
tree-planting, and by the culture of flowers. 
The most healthful aesthetic and physical pleas- 
ure comes from this increasing culture. The 
time will come when our continent from ocean 
to ocean may be thus made more attractive to 
cultivated minds than any other part of the 
earth's surface is. 

We may now tdke a view of culture as ap- 
plied to our whole nation; for the industrial 
period is more than a period of mere work. It 
is a period of a wider humaneness. National 
actions reflect the culture of a people. The 
high and humane culture shown conspicuously 
by two recent acts in our national life stands 
like a star of hope for the continued elevation of 
mankind. By two acts in particular have we set 
the selfish nations a new example of humane 
culture. We freed Caba and gave it to the 
C ubans ; and we have used the power won by 
our industrial strength to keep the hungry gov- 



tasks now in hand which we are solving in the 
same spirit. Men who think in large units will 
think twice before they despair of the true cul- 
ture of any country whose government is mak- 
ing such history as this. 

In the presence of this long chain of benefits 
that come from organization and industry, it is 
impossible to be seriously frightened for the 
future of culture in America. For what do 
these criticisms come to at last? That wealth is 
rotting us, and that the scramble for wealth is 
vulgarizing us. Let us see : 

The money-making — or the money-saving — 
faculty is an important one in the economy of 
society. But it is not a high faculty, and it is 
not so rated by us. I doubt whether there was 
ever a time when mere wealth gave less distinc- 
tion than it gives now. We do not especially 
honor our rich men. The poor sometimes envy 
them. The well-to-do use them, and otherwise 
pay little heed to them. 

Nor ought we to forget that the more wealth 
there is in the world, the wider the opportunit}' 
that it will bring to somebody. It gives us 
great colleges and museums and parks and 
libraries and good roads. Every poor man is, 
in some way, made richer by tlie rich. And we 
have this consolation — it is not we, but the rich 
man himself that runs the risk of being ruined 
by his riches. And not even in our industrial 
era are very rich men yet common enough to 
frighten us unduly for the foundations of 
society. 

More important as an absorbent of men's 
energies than the love of wealth is the excite- 
ment of the game that we call business. Men 
spend them.selves at it for the exercise and for 
the exhilaration of success. Such exclusively 
business careers do not add to culture : but thev 
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ture of energy brings its benefits. It at least 
keeps it fashionable to work. 

In our groping after a large principle gov- 
erning the cultivation of men, let us tarry here 
long enough to consider this principle. The 
highest faoilty of the mind is the constructive 
faculty, the faculty that builds. 

A man who builds an industry is a strong 
man. If he takes a constructive pace in in- 
dustry, he suggests to us the benefit of a con- 
structive pace in culture. The man that builds 
something is not to be feared. He is helping 
the better to organize the world for our benefit, 
and he is keeping our building faculties in prac- 
tice. The trouble with the old and narrower 
culture was that it was receptive rather than 
constructive. 

We cannot aflford to stop too long to pity 
those that get wrecked on the road — whether 
they were wrecked by riches or by a foolish 
race for them. A really cultivated man must, 
in any period, be a strong man. A man who 
now wears the vulgar livery of wealth in any 
other period would have worn the vulgar livery 
of some other master; a man whose mind is 
now given wholly to gain would have given his 
mind to intrigue or to war, or to low enjoy- 
ments in any former time ; a man who is sub- 
merged by tfie currents of one era would have 
been submerged by the currents of another era. 
\Vhat I maintain is, that it is easier to be a free- 
minded man now and in our country than it 
ever was before in any other land ; and in f ree- 
mindedness culture has its beginnings. 

In very general terms, we may divide Amer- 
ican culture into three eras. In the early days 
of our history we produced men of a very broad 
culture — a culture that had the quality of con- 
structiveness. Jefferson was such a man. Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin was such a man. Theirs 
was, like ours, a building era. Men built gov- 
ernment rather than industries. But there was 
a similarity of activity then and now, and a 
largeness of mind characterized both periods. 

Later there came a time when the dominant 
type of the cultivated man in the United States 
was a college professor or a literary man, or a 
preacher. Washington Irving and N. P. Willis 
were types of these — men of real cultivation, 
but of somewhat weaker constructive faculties. 
Along with them and after them came the pro- 
fessional scholar. He despised the practical life. 



He had slight knowledge of men. His judg- 
ment was not always sound. This we might 
call our pedantic era. Now a cultivated man of 
die pedantic era was not a building man. He 
acquired learning, and he did little else. Nor 
was he interesting, and it is hard to call an 
uninteresting man cultivated. 

The third era is our own maligned time of 
industrialism. We have the pedant yet; for a 
man may become a scholar, a specialist, by sheer 
industry. We make them by machinery, both in 
our own universities and abroad. But when we 
have a cultivated man at all in our industrial 
era, he is more like the men of our first con- 
structive epoch than he is like the pedant In- 
dustry calls into action the constructive qualities, 
as statecraft called them into action a century 
or more ago. 

When Huxley visited the United States, now 
nearly thirty years ago, he pointed out the great 
change that was taking place in education — the 
widening of its scope by science ; and he gave a 
new defaiition of an educated man, based on a 
knowledge of science. Last year. President 
Eliot, of Harvard University, elaborated the 
same thought by declaring that there are now 
not three learned professions only, but seven or 
eight. To the preacher, the lawyer, and the 
physician we have added the engineers of 
several sorts, the architect, and other skilled men 
of high training. In other words, one of the 
great changes of our era is the broadening of 
education, its emancipation from mediaevalism. 
This we owe partly to science; but we owe 
something of the change also to our industrial 
life. The additions to culture-material implied 
in the mere mention of this change are great 
enough to suggest that we are undergoing a 
wholesome reorganization of our whole in- 
tellectual life. The larger truth is, we are, lot 
the first time, so organizing human society as to 
make a rounded and balanced culture possible 
and general. The cultivated man in a perfected, 
democratic industrial life will be the most widely 
and sanely cultivated man that has been evolved. 
He will, of course, still have the roots of his cul- 
ture in the past — you cannot make a cultivated 
man wholly out of contemporaneous material — 
but his chief interests will be in tlie present; 
jind the great forces of our industrial time will 
make him saner, broader, and wiser. 
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ADDRESSES IN GONNEGTION WITH THE FIFTIETH UNIVERSITY GONVOGATION. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDIVIDUALITY IN ANCIENT 
HISTORY.^ 

BY EDUARD MEYEB, 
Prof—9or of AneUnt Hiatory, ifit UnloerMtty of Borltn, 

It is on a subject from my own field of 
study that the authorities of this University 
have desired me to speak today. In doing so, 
and in selecting me and my branch of scientific 
work from the great number of disciplines 
united in the Faculty of Arts and Literature, 
you have shown that the value of historical 
studies in general and of ancient history in par- 
ticular for a thorough and harmonious civiliza- 
tion is not less keenly felt and not less readily 
acknowledged in the New World than in the 
Old. 

All civilizations mean active and creative 
energy of the human mind, morally as well as 
intellectually; and for developing these quali- 
ties the first and dominant condition is that the 
human intellect and the human will become free 
and conscious of themselves. There are two 
great forces continually at work in every civili- 
zation, nay, in all human life : the power of tra- 
dition, which has settled everything a man may 
do and think, by a rule pretending to exist from 
times immemorial, although in reality it may be 
of quite recent origin and have come into exist- 
ence only yesterday or the day before; and, in 
opposition to it, the creative and inventive facul- 
ties of man, the power of individuality, the ten- 
dency to emancipate one's self from tradition, to 
alter and improve the conditions of life, to see 
the world no more in the way in which tradition 
teaches, but to model it anew according to one's 
personal wants and one's own power of reason. 
These two g^eat tendencies are continually 
struggling with each other, each aspiring to 

^ Delivered in the Chapel, Cobb Lecture Hall, March 
21, 1904, in connection with the exercises of the Fiftieth 
University Convocation. 



absolute dominion. For as the exterior condi- 
tions of life continually change, so there can 
never be a generation absolutely similar to the 
preceding one, nor a tradition which reaches its 
ideal of absolute constancy, although a civiliza- 
tion may stick ever so much to the principle of 
not stirring by a hair's breadth from the tradi- 
tion of the ancestors, as the Egyptian civilization 
did of old and the Chinese civilization does to 
this day. And, on the other han4» there never 
was nor ever will be a man, who is not from his 
birth imbued with a mass of tradition which he 
never can overcome, however much he may 
boast of his originality and intellectual inde- 
pendence. Nay, more than that : every progress 
in the way of individuality, every triumph over 
tradition, leads to the creation of a new tradi- 
tion, often stronger and more oppressive than 
the vanquished one. For, as soon as a new ad- 
vance in the way of civilization is made by indi- 
vidual work or thought, it enters into tradition 
and all forces are at work to make it a perma- 
nent possession, which man never can lose again. 
So the greatest progress reached by a strong 
and free individuality may in the course of a 
few generations be turned into the mightiest bul- 
wark of tradition, which for centuries obstructs 
and even utterly prevents free and individual 
progress — a phenomenon constantly to be met 
with in the history of religion, but also in the 
history of art, of politics, of every social institu- 
tion, nay, of philosophy itself. 

Every great civilization really deserving that 
name aims at establishing an equilibrium of both 
tendencies. The highest product of human cul- 
ture is a free personality possessed of creative 
power, a man standing firm on his own feet, 
who neither subdues his reason to the yoke of 
tradition without free inquiry, nor seeks to de- 
stroy it merely because it is tradition. In him 
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is united what to appearance seems opposite, 
moral and intellectual freedom with all that is 
sotmd and g^eat and beneficial in tradition. 
Such a man and his work present the true 
standard by which alone the value of a civiliza- 
tion ought to be measured; all outward and 
material results of which a civilization may 
justly boast are only the means for producing 
this highest moral and intellectual culture. If 
such a man possess the creative power of genius, 
whether in the domain of poetry and art or in 
that of science or in political activity, he be- 
comes one of the g^eat benefactors of mankind, 
by whose work and ideas men may be guided 
for centuries. If you allow me to call into re- 
membrance some men of this order of which my 
own country can boast, I would name Goethe, 
Kant, Beethoven, Bismarck. To such a man the 
external circumstances and influences, upon 
which all human work is dependent, are no 
longer hindrances in his way, but means of 
which he can freely dispose. By a clear insight 
into their force and effect, by acknowledging 
their irresistible power, he is no more their 
slave, as common men are, but becomes their 
master. He will never go against their current 
nor give himself up to them, but with a firm 
hand leads his ship into the harbor through wind 
and waves. As Schiller says of the majesty of 
moral law, which frightens and overawes the 
slave, but to the master becomes the source of 
liis moral strength: "Nehmt die Gottheit auf 
in Euren Willen, und sie steigt von ihrem Welt- 
enthron.'* This is true just as well of the phys- 
ical forces and of the powers which we call 
chance and fate : " Des Gesetzes strenge Fessel 
bindet nur den Sklavensinn, der es verschmaht ; 
mit des Menschen Widerstand verschwindet 
auch des Gottes Majestat ! " 

One of the great means civilization has de- 
veloped for reaching this height, for becoming 
conscious of itself and of the powers which rule 
the moral and intellectual world, is the study of 
history. 



The first great period of this history, the 
epoch in which man first created a high civiliza- 
tion and for the first time fought out this 
struggle from beginning to end, is the history of 
antiquity. And it is just because here the develop- 
ment has come to an end, because ancient history 
is finished and gone, and lies before our eye 
conq)lete and entire, that we may put questions 
to it and derive lessons from it such as are pos- 
sible in no other part of history. 

In the short space of time at my disposal I 
wish to consider the history of antiquity from 
the point of view indicated by these preliminary 
remarks. I wish to show how individuality first 
sprang into existence as a distinct factor of his- 
torical development, and how it acted in the 
struggle with tradition and with the external 
forces dominant in all human life. 

The cradle of higher civilizations lies in the 
East, in the valley of the Nile and in the plain 
of the lower Euphrates. From these centers 
civilization spread over the surrounding nations 
by commerical and political intercourse, by con- 
quest and by imitation. In both countries as 
early as the third, if not the fourth, millen- 
nium B. C. man had reached a high material 
and intellectual culture, which raised the in- 
habitants far above the uncivilized nomadic 
tribes round about them. But just for this rea- 
son it is the power of tradition which dominates 
absolutely in them as in all similar civilizatons. 
It is at the very beginning that we find their 
greatest and most stupendous creations: the 
pyramids of Egypt, the great brick temples of 
Babylonia, the political organization of the state 
of the Pharaohs, the old law of Babel, and the 
code of Hammurabi ; the most refined works of 
art, as in Egypt the portrait statues of the 
Scheck-el-Beled and the scribe in the Louvre 
and the reliefs of the Sakkara tombs, and in 
Babylonia the great triumphal stele of Naram- 
sin — a work which is in conception and execu- 
tion, if once you have accustomed yourself to 
the way of seeing of those old artists, one of the 
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grandest creations of all human art ; the impres- 
sion of which quite overwhelmed me when I 
first stood before it in the Louvre. But, as it 
were, in these old nations man stands in awe 
before his own creations: what he himself has 
shaped and framed is not his own work, but the 
work of beneficent gods. They have revealed 
to him the ideas, the forms, and the instruments 
by which he is working. The conceptions are 
not his own, but only the execution, and he 
must preserve them and follow them up from 
times immemorial to the end of the world. So 
it happens that these civilizations stand intact 
for thousands of years, unchangeable in prin- 
ciple, slowly and reluctantiy following the 
change of time and circumstances in fact, until 
at last they become petrified like mummies, and 
at the end are overthrown by a movement not 
from within, but from without. 

Of course, I do not mean to say that in these 
civilizations there had not been men of a 
strongly determined personality, of firm will, 
even of creative power. There is something 
new and a decided progress in the empires of 
Ammenemes I. and Thutmosis III., of Ham- 
murabi, of Sargon of Assyria, and of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, just as the religion of Egypt tmder 
the New Empire is in essence very diflferent from 
that of the pyramid-builders, although the forms 
and phrases have in g^eat part remained identi- 
cal ; and the same will be the case in Babylonia, 
although we cannot grasp it as yet But the 
great difference between these old civilizations 
and that of Israel or of Greece or of modem 
times is this, that the consciousness of indi- 
viduality does not exist. Man thinks and acts 
as a specimen of his species, not as a being 
separated from the rest of the world ; he is led 
by tradition, even if his work tends to alter tra- 
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of art there are only very few, even in Egypt, 
where the artist has introduced his name and 
figure in some hidden way.* It is the wisdom of 
Thoth or of Nebo which the priests and sages, 
the astronomers and physicians, the story-tdlers 
and magicians, of Egypt and Chaldea were writ- 
ing down, even if they were adding some new 
invention or observation of their own to the old 
store ; if the slow progress of ideas is recogniz- 
able in their writings, it always takes the form 
of primeval revelation. There is only one in- 
stance in the history of Egypt — in the history 
of Babylonia and Assyria I know of none — 
where the conflict of tradition and of the drift 
of modem thought had become so acute that an 
ajtempt was made to overthrow tradition and to 
constme the world anew. This happened when 
King Amenophis IV., or Chuenaten as he after- 
ward called himself, dared to upset Amon and 
the old gods of Egypt, and to put in their place a 
monotheistic religion, the cult of the one god 
who manifests himself in the disk of the stm and 
who has created and rules the whole world. 
There we sec individuality appearing: it is the 
doctrine of the king which is enjoined upcm all 
tme believers, and in the prayer which he 
composed his own name is included. After a 
short time of success the innovation was over- 
thrown: the old gods triumphed, and with 
them the power of almighty tradition. This 
memorable religious stmggle forms the climax 
and the tuming-point of the history of Egyptian 
civilization. 

I cannot judge of the development of the 
farther East, of India and China, w^ch do not 

*For one of the reliefs from the tombs which repre- 
sents a scene of revels in the marshes of the Nile, the 
artist puts at the end of the festival procession a small 
bodt in which he sits himself with a servant who prepares 
his meal, and a huge jug of beer before him, thoroughly 
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belong to the domain of Mediterranean history. 
But westward of the Indus the rule is valid, 
only all the more surely the higher a civilization 
has develc^ed materially. Only in two nations 
on the outskirts of civilized districts, which 
entered late into the domain of an earlier dvili- 
aation, do we find a well-defined individuality 
as a dominant agent, in both cases under a 
religious form : in Iran the prc^het Zarathustra, 
and in Israel the prophets of the Old Testament. 
From the point of view from which we con- 
template history, the Israelitic pec^le takes by 
far the highest rank among the nations of the 
East, although it never could equal them in 
material civilization, in art, and in political de- 
velopment. But in Israel political and social 
conditions combined to produce the first great 
action of individuality in the history of man- 
kind. The external situation of the nation was 
such that, torn by civil war, infested by hostile 
neighbors, and already under the fearful though 
distant pressure of the growing Assyrian 
empire, it could never reach again even that 
small degree of political power which under 
David and Solomon it had enjoyed for a few 
years. At the same time, internally, the effect 
of the double change made itself felt, which 
had converted first a conglomerate of nomadic 
tribes into a loose confederation of peasants 
and farmers under self-government of a local 
and patriarchal character, and then into a 
united nation under despotic rule. This rule 
introduced a higher material civilization, with 
commerce and money economy in its sequel. It 
was the same social development through which 
Greece passed in the time of Hesiod and Archil- 
ochus, in the time of the tyrants and the lyric 
poets, and modern Europe in the time from the 
Crusades down to the Reformation — a develop- 
ment beginning with the destruction of the old 
patriarchal society and trade by barter, and lead- 
ing to a chaotic state from which the new order 
of modem society only springs after a long and 
desperate struggle. Both factors combined, the 



peril from without and the misery from within, 
created a general feeling, that something was 
rotten in the state of the country, that the 
mighty God who in former times had protected 
Israel and led it from success to success, had 
turned away from his people and would not give 
it his blessing any more. The mass of the 
nation, kings and nobles as well as the lower 
classes, either tried to regain his grace by in- 
creasing the forms of worship, by pilgrimages 
and fastings and sacrifices, even of their first- 
bom sons, or applied to other gods v/ho had 
shown themselves mightier in this world than 
Jehovah of Israel. But some individual men 
arose who sought the solution In quite another 
way. Their god was as mighty as ever, nay, 
much greater and more majestic than man 
could conceive; but the fault of his people 
was that they had completely misunderstood 
his tme character, that they had tried to 
bribe him by foul presents and actions instead 
of surrendering their hearts to hinv What 
they had felt and seen in the dark hours 
of desperate stmggle with the dreadful prob- 
lem, what they felt forced to cry out to the 
people, to kings and high-priests, to the rich and 
the usurers, could not be their own invention 
nor their own ideas ; for it was the one eternal 
truth, and so it was God himself who was speak- 
ing through their mouths — just as the great 
speculations about the origin of gods and men 
and the imiverse, which Hesiod had formed in 
the long nights in which he pastured his sheep 
on the meadows of Helicon, were not his own 
inventions, but the revelation of the muses who 
had appeared to him and had given him the 
laurel staff of the poet. 

The prophets were firmly convinced that the 
nation must go to destruction by the will of its 
own God and protector ; for, indeed, the political 
situation was such that there was no hope left. 
The only way of salvation was that a remnant 
might come to insight and tum back to the God 
who had revealed himself to their ancestors. 
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Here, too, as in every step of religious progress, 
the new doctrine took the venerable form of tra- 
dition and claimed to be nothing but the old 
truth rescued from obliteration ; but, in fact, the 
religion which the prophets taught was quite as 
different from that of Gideon and David as the 
religion of Amenophis IV. was from that of 
the pyramid-builders, or as the religion of Soc- 
rates and Plato was from that of Homer. The 
step forward which Amos and Hosea and Isaiah 
took denotes one of the most momentous 
changes in the history of mankind. The all- 
subduing force of conscience, or more exactly of 
the conscience of a single individual in opposi- 
tion to the whole surrounding world, came into 
action and made itself felt for the first time. 
The consequences of the struggle fought in the 
eighth and seventh centuries on the small area 
of Palestine are still felt throughout the whole 
range of our civilization. 

The unique position of these men is shown, 
even to the most superficial observer, by the fact 
that they are the only men in the whole litera- 
ture of the ancient Orient (if we except Zara- 
thustra and the nations eastward of the Indus) 
whose words, written down in the form of 
pamphlets, have come down to us under their 
own names, and, what is decisive, whose names 
and personal fortunes are an essential element 
of their works. A man who braves a whole 
nation, based upon nothing but his conscience 
and his conviction of truth, cannot be an anony- 
mous pamphleteer. 

At the same time at which this decisive 
struggle began in the Israelitic nation, a similar 
development took place farther westward on the 
shores of the -Sigean Sea. Here, too, the influ- 
ence of oriental civilizations had made itself felt 
at a very early time, and had combined with the 
inborn genius of the nation to create that mar- 
velous civilization of the Mycenean age which 
always anew arouses surprise and admiration, 
as one of its creations after another is brought 
to light again from the soil which covered the 



palaces and fortresses and tombs of Tiryns and 
Mycenae, of Orchomenos and Troy, of Phaestos 
and Cnossos. But it seems that, in spite of the 
efforts of the dynasts of the .£gean world to 
rival the grandeur of oriental monarchs, in spite 
of the high development of art and trade and 
industry, the time had not yet come for a 
thorough civilization of the Greek world. 
Nobody who opens his eyes will deny that the 
art of this epoch bears the true stamp of Greek 
genius ; but its very refinement — e. g., the tall 
and sinewy bodies, and thin waists of the dan- 
cing girls and of the wrestlers, on the walls of 
Tiryns and Phaestos and on the golden cups 
of Amyclae — seem to show that this civiliza- 
tion was confined to a narrow circle, and 
scarcely aimed at higher objects than the enter- 
tainment and amusement of the rulers ; and the 
g^eat buildings of the age show a ruling class of 
warriors, and at their side a great majority of 
dependent serfs, who by forced labor have built 
up the gigantic walls of the fortresses and the 
tombs. In this respect we may very well com- 
pare the Mycenean civilization with the later one 
of Etniria, however different be their aspect 
and their intrinsic value. 

The result of the first epoch of Greek history 
is undoubted : the Mycenean Greeks gained a 
great influence on the old civilizations of the 
East, on Egypt and Syria, they settled on the 
coasts of Asia Minor and C)rprus, but their 
states were internally weak, and their civiliza- 
tion died away; and at last they were over- 
thrown by that invasion of ruder but stronger 
tribes from the mountains which is known by 
the name of the Doric migration. 

But from that time the political development 
of the Greeks turned into a path different from 
that of the East. The connection with the East 
did not cease, but it diminished, and as after the 
decay of the Pharaonic empire there was at first 
no dominant power at all, and then the Assyrian 
empire did not reach so far, the Greek tribes 
and cities were left completely to themselves. 
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So they could enjoy the g^eat advantage 
afforded to England by her insular position, and 
enjoyed by the United States during the last 
century, at least since the end of the second 
war with England — the advantage, not indeed 
ct being out of connection with the rest of the 
world, but of not being surrotmded (as Israel 
was) by mighty neighbors, who at any time 
might endanger the very existence of the nation. 
In a mediaeval state of society, of agriculture, and 
of trade, as we find it in the age of Homer, this 
political isolation led to a full development of 
centrifugal tendencies, in which the local inter- 
est dominated everywhere without restriction or 
counter-check. So the Greek world split into 
those innumerable political atoms which were 
the cause at the same time of its political weak- 
ness and of the versatility of the nation and the 
harmonious and manifold development of its 
civilization. 

It is not my intention to show in this lecture 
how this state of affairs was slowly altered, how 
the mediaeval organization was decomposed, and 
new social and intellectual problems arose. I 
have pointed already to Hesiod and Archilochus 
as the great prophets of this movement, the first 
authors of Greece, who have told us their names 
and their personal experiences. It is only the 
political aspect of Greek history upon which I 
can dwell for a short time. A new society 
sprang into existence; the middle and lower 
classes demanded their rights — the peasants 
and farmers as well as those new elements cre- 
ated by the development of commerce and indus- 
try. The state became a much more complicated 
institution than it had been in Homeric times. 
Different classes with opposite aspirations 
struggled for power, and it became the object of 
the state to uphold the unity of the township by 
giving everybody what was his due. It was 
owing to these tendencies that the idea of 
citizenship was conceived for the first time 
in history. Citizenship is based upon the 
postulate that all true members of a com- 



munity are to be equal in rights and in 
duties ; the only remaining question is whether 
all the inhabitants of a city or a territory 
are to be citizens, or whether part of them 
must be excluded from political rights and 
social equality; and it is upon this point that 
the various constitutions differ in practice as 
well as in theory. The conception of citizenship 
includes two further ideas realized in all ad- 
vanced Greek constitutions, but absolutely for- 
eign to a more primitive state of society, e. g., to 
the Homeric world and to all oriental nations. 
The one is, that the duties of the citizen toward 
his state are paramount to everything else ; that, 
if the state demands it, he must willingly give 
up to it his life and all that he possesses and 
that is dear to his heart The community into 
which man is put is for this conception of citi- 
zenship the dominant factor of all human exist- 
ence, the great and absolute imity of social life, 
which gives to its members the conditions of 
existence and of individual prosperity, but as an 
equivalent demands the entire devotion of their 
personality to the supreme aims of the state. 
Of old this state had been ruled by the intelli- 
gence and for the benefit of a single person or 
of a dominant class, who might have in view 
the welfare of the whole community, but might 
just as well only follow their own personal 
wants and desires. But the new principle of 
citizenship could not be reconciled with such a 
government. It demanded that the state be 
ruled, not by personal interests, but by the great 
idea underlying its own conception — the idea of 
justice, the rule of eternal, unchangeable law, 
which stands supreme far above all human as- 
pirations, bom in heaven, as Sophocles calls it, 
to whose majesty man's own conscience forces 
him to submit even when he tries to evade it 
and to break it. Plato in his greatest work, the 
dialogue on politics, was perfectly right when 
he conceived the state as the incorporation, the 
phenomenal form, of the idea of justice. Here 
the field was opened for the work of individual- 
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ity in politics. All those great legislators, party 
leaders, and tyrants of the seventh and sixth 
centuries tried to solve this great problem, and 
by its solution to secure and to increase the 
v/elfare of their community and to develop its 
hidden forces. In Sparta the idea of a free 
township of warriors was realized, ruling over 
subject towns and a large mass of serfs who 
tilled the soil and were considered imfit for 
political life. But in the reigning community 
there was perfect equality; no distinction was 
recognized but that gained by military service, 
by brave deeds in war ; and by this organization, 
by the absolute equality of the Spartiates and by 
their constant military training Sparta gained 
a dominant position on the continent and the 
renown of being invincible on the battlefield. 
In other places, legislators and tyrants — e. g., 
Kypselos and Periander of Corinth, and Pisis- 
tratus of Athens — tried to reconcile the inter- 
ests of the farmers with those of trade and com- 
merce. Solon of Athens in his laws, as he says 
himself, wished to give everybody his due : " To 
the demos I gave as much power as is sufficient, 
neither more nor less, so that it neither may be 
oppressed nor oppress the wealthier classes." 
Others tried other solutions ; in fact, the whole 
internal history of the Greek states from the 
seventh century onward is nothing but a series 
of attempts to solve this g^eat problem, to real- 
ize the perfect form of the state as the rule of 
genuine and perfect and right law. 

It is the political development of Greek civili- 
zation which forms its most characteristic 
distinction from the development of eastern dvi- 



it the true freedom of man, in all the relations 
which we comprise under this one word, 
morally, politically, intellectually, artistically, 
was created spontaneously at first in Greece and 
only in Greece. In this sense it is true that, 
however many improvements may have been 
added in later times, our own civilization, that 
mighty civilization which is now aspiring to 
dominion over the whole globe, sprang out of 
Greece and has its firm and everlasting roots in 
that marvelous and unique development which 
took place on the shores of the TEjgtzn Sea from 
the seventh to the fourth century. 

There were in Greece tendencies which tried 
to go in the ways of the East. They can be 
seen in the dominant position which the Greek 
oracles occcupied in the sixth century, in the 
development of that new theological religion 
which bears the name of the Orphic revelation. 
If these tendencies had conquered, they might 
have ended in creating in Greece a new civiliza-^ 
tion of oriental character, in which the powers 
of tradition had become dominant in theological 
form and could have tried to subdue individu- 
alism under their yoke. But it was to be other- 
wise. A time came when the political isolation 
of Greece ended, and with it the unlimited 
expansion of the nation, which had led to 
the colonization of the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. The great states of oriental origin, the 
Persian empire in the East and the Carthaginian 
empire in the West combined in an attack upon 
Greece. And now her internal development, 
her intellectual, moral, and physical forces, 
based upon the idea of political freedom, had 
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was able, by the shortest reflection, to hit the 
point in any sudden emergency and to guess 
best about all eventualities of the future." I 
need not say that it is Themistocles I am speak- 
ing of. 

But with the defeat of the Persians the situa- 
tion was changed. Until then the small states of 
Greece, although they had fought with one an- 
other, and although the larger ones had aspired 
to leadership over their neighbors, had on the 
whole led a quiet and easy life, not much 
troubled by external questions. But now ex- 
ternal politics became dominant; nay, more 
than that, the g^eat question of the future was 
whether the nation as a whole, disunited as it 
was and torn into hundreds of small states, 
would be able to retain the position gained on 
the battlefield and to reap the results of the g^eat 
war. The old particularism, so essential to indi- 
vidualism and so dear to Greek hearts, became 
untenable ; all the smaller states were forced to 
follow the lead of the great military powers, and 
among them the maritime and commercial 
power of Athens soon became dominant. Re- 
luctantly enough parties and politicians were 
forced to acknowledge, what Themistocles knew 
from the first, that all internal questions, how- 
ever nearly they may touch the interest of the 
citizens, are of secondary importance only, when 
compared with the questions of power. These 
touch the very foundations of the state ; it must 
exist and maintain its independence first, ere its 
constitution can be discussed. In the theory of 
Greek politics there dominates the same ftmda- 
mental error which has thrown so much con- 
fusion into the political discussions of the past 
century, especially in liberal, but also in con- 
servative, parties. They were inclined to con- 
sider their constitutional ideal as the final aim of 
a state, whereas even the ideal of liberty and of 
the rule of law is nothing but a means for 
reaching the highest aim, for developing and 
securing the power and greatness of a state. 

Athens tried to secure the supremacy over 



Greece by developing democracy to a degree 
such as the world has never seen again, not even 
in the most advanced democracies of our own 
time. The ideal of this democracy is depicted by 
Thucydides in those famous words put into the 
mouth of Pericles : 

We have a constitutioa which bean the name ot 
democracy, because it admits the govenmient, not of a 
few, but of many; but according to our laws all have 
equal rights without regard to their fortunes, and are 
allowed to gain influence, not by party manoeuvres, but by 
personal distinction ; nor is the poor man, if he has some 
good advice to give, excluded .therefrom by the scarcity 
of his means. A liberal spirit pervades our public and 
our private life; we do not envy nor encroach upon 
those who are rich and enjoy their riches, and while we 
move freely in private life, we obey the laws and the 

commands of the magistrates We have created 

many institutions for the recreation and the mental ctd- 
ture of the people, and by the greatness and power of 
the city we can introduce and enjoy the products of all 
other countries We aspire to that which is beauti- 
ful and intellectual without unnecessary expense and 
without effeminacy. We use our wealth, not for mere 
show, but for practical purposes, and we do not con- 
sider it a shame if anyone is poor, but if he does not try 
by his own energy to rise from poverty. We think that 
everyone is able to take care of public work just as well 
as of his own private interests, and we do not consider 
a man who will shrink from public life as a quiet citizen, 
but as a useless and bad one. .... Thus we have gained 
our leading position in Greece; and so I would sum up 
the whole by saying that Athens has become the place of 
education for all Greece. 

I cannot attempt to show how by this organi- 
zation Athens for some time obtained absolute 
dominion over a part of the Greek world, but 
how soon afterward her power broke down, 
partly owing to the opposition of the rest of the 
nation and of the Persian empire, partly 
through the fault of democracy itself, which 
practically had developed from the rule of 
equality and law to the dominion of the lower 
classes of the city over the rich and the land- 
owners. 

After the fall 'of Athens, Greece never was 
able to attain power again. Very soon the 
command of the Persian king, feeble though he 
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was, ruled over Greece, in spite of all her mental 
and physical superiority; and all attempts to 
construct a better and more durable form of 
political organization failed signally. It was the 
Macedonian kingdom which took up the task, 
in which Greece had failed, and conquered the 
East for Greek civilization. In Alexander the 
development of Greek civilization reached Jts cli- 
max. But his death left the world-empire un- 
finished; and all the g^eat Macedonian gen- 
erals and monarchs who succeeded him were not 
able to create a state of firm internal consist- 
ency which might be strong enough to with- 
stand a serious attack from without. 

What Greece had failed to achieve was dur- 
ing the same period accomplished by Rome. 
Rome had succeeded in building up in Italy a 
great national state on a broad basis, in which 
the physical and military forces of the inhabi- 
tants stood at the dispositon of government to 
an extent never known in the Greek world. 
The dominant element in this great republic 
consisted in the peasants and farmers who 
formed her armies, under the political 
and military leadership of the g^eat land- 
owning families. It was the impulse for terri- 
torial expansion, for gaining new land and new 
farming estates, which led to the conquest of 
Italy. But a time came when the temptation 
arose to make this strong continental power felt 
in the world. In crossing over to Sicily and 
attacking Carthage, Rome made that great step 
which a nation may make of her own free 
resolution, but which she never can take back; 
the same step which Prussia made when 
Frederick the Great invaded Silesia, and which 
in our davs the United States made when it 



independent power, but how she soon was forced 
to taJce the rule for herself and to transform the 
vassals into subjects ; and how with the domin- 
ion over the Mediterranean world there came 
the revolution, the downfall of the republic, 
and the establishment of autocratic government 
But I have trespassed already upon your time. 
So let me point to only one more instance, ai^d 
one of the most remarkable instances, of the 
power and consequences of individual action in 
history, which may be efficient for thousands of 
years. You and I speak a Teutonic language, 
German or English, and we all ought to realize 
tlie astonishing fact that a Teutonic language 
has become dominant in the whole North of this 
continent, whereas the South is the domain of 
Romance languages. Now the very existence of 
Teutonic languages is a consequence of the fact 
that Germany was not subdued by the Romans. 
But if we put the question, how it came to pass 
that the rebellion of Arminius became decisive 
and was not quelled nor the Germans bent 
under the yoke of Rome, as were the Spaniards, 
the Celts, the Illyrians, the only reason history 
can give is that it was the restilt of the decision 
which Augustus made concerning the internal 
organization of the Roman empire, when he had 
become its absolute master by the battle of Ac- 
tium. This decision sprang from his character 
and his own free will. He might have followed 
the precedent of Caesar and have aspired to 
world-conquest and absolute monarchy; by 
shrinking from it, by giving the state a new 
constitution and retaining for himself only limi- 
ted powers, he made world-conquest impossible. 
Caesar would have subdued Grermany just as 
well as he did Graul when he had rinr/» hponm • 
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leads us farther and farther. Out of one ques- 
tion we put to it there always arise new ones of 
intense interest, without ever coming to an end. 
It is to some of these questions and problems 
raised by ancient history that I have tried to 
direct your attention in this rapid review. 



D/f BINDUNQ8YERHALTNI88E ZWI8CHEN TOXIN UNO 

ANTITOXIN. 

¥0M QEHEIMER MEDICINAL-nAW PROFESSOR OR P, EHRUCH, 

Dir^etor d9$ Komlgl. tnttHutt fOr •xp^rlmwittth Tktrapit 

In Frankfurt a. M, 

Wenn ich die Bindungsverhaltnisse zwischen 
Toxin und Antitoxin zum Gegenstande meiner 
heutigen Vorlesung gew&hlt babe, so geschieht 
dies insbesondere aus dem Grunde, weil das 
Studium derselben eine Bedeutung beansprucht, 
die weit uber das Gebiet der Immunitfltslehre bin- 
ausgeht. Darf man docb hoffen, dass die hierbei 
gewonnenen Anschauungen nicht nur der Pbar- 
makologie und Therapie, der Lehre von der Assi- 
milisatioD und dem Zellleben zu Gute kommen 
werden, sondern dass die zu grunde liegende dis- 
tributive Betrachtungsweise und die pluralistische 
Denkungsart den Kreis des medicinischen Wis- 
sens und Kdnnens erheblich erweitem werden. 

Dass diese Erkenntnis in weitesten Kreisen 
Platz gegriffen, beweist am schlagendsten der 
Umstand, dass kein Gebiet der Medicin in so 
extensiver und intensiver Weise der experimen- 
tellen Bearbeitung unterliegt wie der Ausbau der 
Immunitatslehre. Ich glaube nicht unbescheiden 
zu sein, wenn ich annehme, dass die von mir 
aufgestellte Theorie — welche als Seitenketten- 
thearie bekannt ist — an dem Aufbluhen dieses 
neuen Zweiges unserer Wissenschaft nicht un- 
wesentlich betheiligt ist. Andererseits wird Ihnen 
auch bekannt sein, dass meine Theorie nach dem 
alten Princip : ubi actio ibi reactio namhafte und 
zahlreiche Gegnerschaft gefunden hat, welche 
gerade in Deutschland zum lebhaftesten Ausdruck 
gelangt ist. Ich will hier auf die hochgehenden 



'Delivered in Kent Theater, March 21, 1904, in con- 
nection with the exercises of the Fiftieth Convocation. 



Diskussionen der letzten Jahre nicht in's Detail 
eingehen, sondern mich begnugen darauf hinzu- 
weisen, dass keiner meiner Widersacher es ver- 
mocht hat, unter den zahlreichen Experimenten, 
welche von mir und meinen Mitarbeitem Dr. Dd- 
nitz, Morgenroth, Sachs, Kyes, und Neisser ausge- 
fiihrt wurden und die nun gesammelt vorliegen,* 
auch nur ein einziges ausfindig zu machen, das 
sich bei der Nachprufung als unrichtig erwiesen 
hfltte. Andrerseits ist es keinem der Widersacher 
geluDgen, auch nur eine Thatsache experimentell 
sicher zu stellen, welche die Seitenkettentheorie 
ad absurduM fuhren kdnnte. 

Wenn, wie gewisse Gegner glauben, meine An- 
schauungen von Alpha bis Omega irrig w^en, 
musste es doch bei der grossen Ausdehnung 
des Gebietes und der hierdurch bedingten An- 
griffsweise ein Leichtes seih, irgend welche wider- 
legende Thatsachen beizubringen. Dieser Ansicht 
war auch Gruber, als er an Hand einer grossen 
Reihe voo Experimenten Einw^nde zu erbringen 
glaubte, die meine Theorie stiirzen sollten. AUe 
diese Einwflnde sind im Frankfurter Institut einer 
eingehenden Nachuntersuchung unterzogen wor- 
den. Aus den diesbezuglichen Publicationen ist klar 
ersichtlich, dass Gruber seine Versuchein hdchst 
bequemer, d. h., unvollstflndiger Weise angestellt 
und dieselben in dem Momente abgebrochen hat, 
in dem das erwunschte Fehlresultat eingetreten 
war. Diese Lucken wurden nun in Frankfurt 
ausgefiillt und zwar mit dem Ergebnis, dass nach 
Klarlegung und Verroeidung der Versuchsfehler 
nun die Gruber'schen Versuche ihren Charakter 
als Belastungsmaterial vollkommen eingebusst 
und sich in weitere Stiitzen meiner Theorie ver- 
wandelt haben. 

Ich brauche kaum noch hervorzuheben, dass 
bei den zahlreichen durch lange Jahre fortgesetz- 
ten Arbeiten des Institutes weder ich noch einer 
meiner Mitarbeiter je auf Erscheinungen ge- 



^Geiammelte Arbeiten Mur Immunitatsforschungt heraas- 
gegeben von Professor Dr. P. Ehrlich, Geheimer Medicinal- 
Rath, Berlin 1904. Verlag von August Hirschwald. 
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stossen ist, die mit der Theorie unvereinbar ge- 
wesen wOren. Im Gegentheil, sehr hflufig haben 
wir Gelegenheit gehabt, auf Grund dieser Anschau- 
ungen den Ablauf von Versuchen im Voraus rich- 
tig zu bestimmen. Vielleicht darf ich in dieser 
Beziehung ein einziges Beispiel anfiihren. Als 
ich und Morgenroth den Mechanismus der Hftmo- 
lysine und Bacteriolysine in der Weise aufgekl&rt 
batten, dass die empfindlichen Elemente — Blut- 
kSrperchen, Bakterien — den Amboceptor unmit- 
telbar, das Complement aber nur durch Vermitte- 
lung des fixirten Amboceptors aufnehmen kann, 
schrieb ein hervorragender Fachmann, dass die 
Thatsachen sehr schdn w^en, dass man sich aber 
bemuhen mdchte, einfachere Erkl^rungen dafiir 
zu gewinnen. Thatsachlich lagen aber die Ver- 
h&ltnisse umgekehrt. Wie vielen bekannt, hatte 
ich schon Jahre vorher den Eintritt dieser Er- 
scheinung als Postulat der Theorie hingestellt und 
war der obige neue Versuch nichts als eine Aus- 
fUhrung und Bestatigung dieser meiner Concep- 
tion. Wohl alle Naturforscher sind der Ueber- 
zeugung, dass die Forderung einer von Hypo- 
thesen freien Wissenschaft ungerechtfertigt und 
schadlich sei. Eine absolut hypothesenfreie 
Wissenschaft hat es, wie Wundt sagt, niemals ge- 
geben und kann es nicht geben, weil in dem Augen- 
blicke, wo diese Elimination vollendet ware, die 
Wissenschaft als solche verschwflnde, um an ihrer 
Stelle eine unzusammenhflngende Aufzahlung von 
Thatsachen ubrig zu lassen. Es kann im Gegen- 
theil eine vernunftige Hypothese eines der Haupt- 
fdrderungsmittel der Wissenschaft werden, wenn 
sie den direkten Anlass giebt zur Auffindung von 
neuen unter sich verkniipften Thatsachenreihen. 
Man kdnnte sagen, dass die Bedeutung einer 



zu kritischer Beleuchtung und somit zu einer wci- 
ten Vertiefung des Gegenstandes fiihren.' 

So darf ich wohl erwfthnen, dass gerade die 
Gegnerschaft von Bordet und anderen hervoragen- 
den Forscher des Institut Pasteur uns zu immer 
neuer Arbeit und zu einer immer festeren Be- 
grundung der Theorie angespornt hat. In diesem 
Sinne gereicht es mir auch zur besonderen Ge 
nugthuung, dass einer der Mitbegriinder de 
Immunitatslehre, R. Pfeiffer, und ein so ausge 
zeichneter Forscher wie R. Kraus, als Vertrete: 
des Paltauf'schen Institutes, auf dem Briissele: 
Congress erklflrten, dass sie von vornherein Geg 
ner meiner Theorie gewesen seien und ihre gan 
zen Versuche darauf angelegt hfltten, die Unhalt 
barkeit derselben zu beweisen, dass aber dann 
ihre Erfahrungen sie davon iiberzeugt batten, dass 
nur auf dem Boden der Seitenkettentheorie die 
von ihnen beobachteten Thatsachen am ein- 
fachsten erklflrt, ja sogar vorausgesagt werden 
konnten. Scheint es doch als ob zur Zeit die 
(iberwiegende Mehrzahl der Forscher, die ihre 
Thatigkeit in Theorie und Praxis der Immunitflt 
widmen, von dem heuristischen Wert dieser An- 
schauungsweise iiberzeugt sind und dieselbe als 
eine wertvolle, kaum zu entbehrende Beihilfe an- 
sehen. Nur zu dem Zwecke, die praktische Ar- 
beit und die gegenseitige Verstflndigung zu er- 
leichtem, sind die abgekurzten Bezeichnungen — 
Toxine, Toxoide, Amboceptor, Complement, etc. 
— eingefiihrt worden, auf den Ausdruck selbst 
kommt es dabei gar nicht an und ist es ja ganz 
gleichgiltig, ob man die Produkte, welche die 
Briicke zwischen der unempfindlichen Substanz 
und dem zerstdrenden Complement herstellen, 
als " Amboceptor," als " ZwischenkSrper," " Corps 
interm^diaire," " Substance fixatrice," " Desmon," 
"Copula," " Praparator," "Fixator" oder sonst an- 
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dcrs bezeichnety falls cben nur die begriffliche Vor- 
stellung durch die Bcnennung erhalten bleibt. Die 
gleiche Oekonomie verfolgen auch die von mir und 
von anderer Seite gegebenen schematischen Dar- 
stellungen, welche gar nicht beanspruchen, das 
wirkliche Bild des Wesens der Erscheinungen zu 
geben, sondern nur als handliche und abkiirzende 
Symbole dienen sollen. Jeder der praktisch ar- 
beitct, wird sich hflufig von dem Nutzen der 
Skizzen uberzeugen und die Aufl5sung mancher 
Problemc bei Anwendung derselben erleichtert 
finden. Er wird manchmal die Empfindung ha- 
ben, als ob — flhnlich wie dies Euler mit den 
mathematischen Formeln erging — ihn das 
Schema an Klugheit ubertr^fe und ihm geradezu 
Ideen und Versuche suggerire. 

Es kdnnte nach dem Gesagten vielleicht uber- 
flussig erscheinen, wenn ich Ihnen nun noch eine 
Entwicklungsgeschichte der Theorie gebe. Aber 
da von gegnerischer Seite immer versucht wird, 
den Anschein zu erwecken, als ob die Theorie nur 
ein zuf^llliger Einfall wflre,dem dann nachtrflglich 
allerlei phantastisches Beiwerk mit einigen Schein- 
beweisen angeheftet werden, ist cs mir ein Be- 
diirfnis, hier an dieser Stelle den Nachweis zu er- 
bringen, dass meine Anschauungen sich ganz 
allm^llich und consequent entwickelt haben und 
heute durch das Experiment so gestiitzt sind, dass 
sie zum grossen Theil als der einfachste Ausdruck 
der Thatsachen erscheinen. 

Meine Arbeiten fiber Immunitflt reichen bis in 
das Jahr 1890 hinein, in eine Zeit, welche noch 
vor Behrings denkwurdiger Entdeckung liegt. 
Ich konstatirte damals, dass man auch durch ge- 
eignete pflanzliche Stoffe — Ricin und Abrin — 
Immunitat erzeugen und dieselbe in hohem Grade 
steigem konnte. Es war damit der Nachweis er- 
bracht, dass die Immunitfltsauslosung sich nicht 
gemass der damals herrschenden Ansicht auf 
Bakteriengifte beschrflnke, sondern dass auch 
pflanzliche und thierische Zellprodukte hoherer 
Organismen dazu bef^lhigt sind, eine Anschau- 
ung, welche bald darauf durch den Calmette'schen 
Nachweis des Schlangengegengiftes, weitcre Be- 



stfltigung land und in neuerer Zeit durch die 
Entdeckung der Cytotoxine und Reaktions- 
produkte aller mdglichen Eiweisstoffe die breiteste 
Basis erhielt. 

Ich habe dann, als^Behring seine Entdeckung 
der Antitoxine kundgegeben hatte, den Nachweis 
erbracht, dass die Immunitflt der abrin- und 
ricinfesten Thiere ebenfalls durch specifische Anti- 
toxine bedingt werde. 

Im Verfolg dieser Studien habe ich mich stets 
bemuht, die Fragen der Immunitflt in mathemati- 
scher Weise auszubilden, ein Programm, dem ich 
auch in der Folge treu geblieben bin. 

Ich fand, dass die Thiere nur hohe Grade von 
Immunitat erreichten, wenn man ihnen successive 
immer hShere active Giftdosen injicirte — das 
hundert- und tausendfache der t5dtlichen Dosis. 
Ich habe mich sodann mit Behring zu gemein- 
schaftlicher Arbeit vereinigt, mSglichst starke 
Heilsera zu gewinnen. Im Laufe dieser Unter- 
suchungen hatte ich vielfach Gelegenheit, einer- 
seitSy mich mit den Eigenschaften des Diphtherie- 
giftes vertraut zu machen und andererseits eine Be- 
stimmungsmethode auszuarbeiten, die eine genaue 
Bewertung nach Immunitfltseinheiten erm5g- 
lichte. 

Es herrschte zu dieser Zeit eine ziemliche Un- 
klarheit fiber das Wesen der Anti toxin wirkung, 
indem die einen eine chemische Bindung des 
Giftes annahmen, andere von einer Zerstdrung 
des Giftes, wieder andere von einer durch die Art 
des Giftes bedingten Zellimmunisirung sprachen. 
Die Schwierigkeiten, welche der Erkenntnis des 
Mechanismus der Wirkung des Diphtherieserums 
sich entgegenstellten, wurden eliminirt, als es ge- 
lang, im Reagensglasversuch analoge Wirkungen, 
Aufhebung der Ricinagglutination durch speci- 
fisches Antiricinserum unter Bedingungen zu 
studiren, welche die Lebensthatigkeit der roten 
Blutkdrperchen v511ig ausschlossen. Es ergab 
sich in der klarsten Weise, dass sich Gift und Ge- 
gengift direkt chemisch vereinigten. In demsel- 
ben Sinne sprachen auch Versuche mit dem Blut- 
kdrperchen aufl5senden Tetanolysin und seinem 
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AntikSrper, welche lehrten, dass ein Zusammen- 
wirken beider Componenten in concentrirten 
Ldsungen schneller als in verdiinnten eintrat und 
dass Warme den Vorgang beschleunigte, Kalte 
ihn verlangsamte. So war denn die chemische 
Natur der Bindung des Giftes und Gegengiftes 
mit Sicherheit festgestellt, die bald auch durch 
die schdnen Versuche von Kanthack sowie von 
Cherry und Martin bestatigt wurde. 

Als nachste Aufgabe gait es nun einen zahlen- 
massigen Einblick in die AbsAttigungsvorgange 
zu gewinnen und war es hier das Diphtheriegift, 
welches aus praktischen Grunden an erster Stelle 
als Basis der Versuche diente. Derartige Be- 
stimmungen erforderten eine genaue Dosirung 
des Toxins, welche nur dann mdglich war, wenn 
es gelang eine Thierspecies aufzufinden, welche 
eine sich gleichbleibende Empfindlichkeit diesem 
Gifte gegenuber besass. Glucklicherweise erwies 
sich das Meerschweinchen als ein fur diese Zwecke 
geeignetes Thier. Man konnte bei Beobachtung 
gewisser Cantelen, welche Alter, Gewicht, Kor- 
perzustand, Jahreszeit betrafen, bei 250 Gramm- 
schweren Meerschweinchen im Sommer die Letal- 
dosis des Giftes bis auf eine Genauigkeit von 
5 Prozent bestimmen. Es gait nun festzustellen, 
ob sich Gift und Gegengift, wie dies bei einer 
chemischen Verbindung zu erwarten stand, unter 
den Verhaltnissen der Aequivalenz vereinigten. 
Hundert Aequivalente SalzsAure brauchen genau 
und stets 100 Aequivalente eines Alkali, um 
neutral gemacht zu werden. Man hatte also er- 
warten sollen, dass man, um eine bestimmte 
Menge Gift, z. B., die Menge, welche 100 Meer- 
schweinchen tddtet, zu neutralisiren, immer die 
fi^leiche Menfire Antitoxin verwenden musse. Die 



eine Reihe von Gemischen derart an, dass 
man zu der Auflosung einer Immunitatseinheit 
steigende Mengen einer Diphtheriegiftlosung zu- 
fugt, so gelingt es stets zwei Grenzpunkte zu fin- 
den. Der eine Grenzpunkt besteht darin, dass 
bei einer gewissen Dosis das Gemisch von Gift 
und Gegengift vollkommen unschadlich fiir das 
Thier ist, indem es die Gesundheit des Thieres 
nicht stort und auch nicht die geringste drtliche 
Reaktion (Schwellung, Haarausfall, Necrose) her- 
vomift. Ich habe diesen Grenzpunkt mit Limes 0, 
Glattgrenze bezeichnet. Die L^^ Dosis ist weiter- 
hin dadurch charakterisirt, dass der Zusatz von 
ein klein wenig mehr Gift lokale Erscheinun- 
gen hervorruft. Es ist also die L^ Dosis die- 
jenige Menge von Gift, in welcher alle auf den 
Kdrper wirkenden Antheile des Giftes durch die 
Immunitatseinheit vollstandig abgesflttigt sind/ 

Den zweiten Grenzpunkt bildet die L f Dosis, 
d. h., diejenige Menge von Gift, welche nach Zu- 
satz von I Immunitatseinheit eine solche Giftig- 
keit zeigt,dass Meerschweinchen im Laufe von vier 
Tagen imter typischen Erscheinungen sterben. 
Wird die Lf Dosis um ein Weniges, um i/ioo 
Prozent beispielsweise, verringert, so tritt nicht 
mehr der Tod, sondern nur schwere lokale Er- 
scheinungen ein. In der Mischung der Lf Dosis 
mit I Immunitatseinheit ist also i Dosis letalis 
fur ein Meerschweinchen vorhanden. 

Wenn nun das Diphtheriegift eine einheitliche 
Substanz ware, d. h., nur aus reinem Toxin be- 
stAnde, so hatte man erwarten mussen, dass zwar 
die Lf- und L^^ Dosen bei den Giften verschie- 
denster Herkunft in ihrer Quantitat schwanken 
kdnnten, dass aber die in einer jeweiligen Menge 
enthaltene Letaldose irenau dieselbe Zahl dar- 
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scheint diese Erfahning dem Gesetz der Aequi- 
valenz zu widcrsprechen. 

Nach langer Muhe gelang es, auf genetischem 
Wege diesen Wechsel aufzuklaren. 

Man fand» um ein schematisches Beispiel bei 
einem bestimmten Gifte anzufuhren, dass un- 
mittelbar nach der Bereitung die L^^ Dosis 
I can. betrug und loo Letaldosen enthielt. Nach 
einem Jahre war die L^ Dosis genau dieselbe 
geblieben, dagegen enthielt die Fliissigkeit nur 
noch 50 tddtliche Dosen. Es war also das Reak- 
tionsvermSgen der Fliissigkeit auf Antitoxin genau 
dasselbe geblieben, wahrend die Toxicitat herab- 
gemindert war. Ich schloss daher, dass neben 
dem Gift noch eine zweite Substanz aufgetaucht 
war, die ungiftig war, dagegen das Bindungs- 
vermSgen beibehalten hatte. Diese Erscheinung 
war nur so zu erklaren, dass sich das Gift quan- 
titativ in die ungiftige Nebensubstanz verwandelt 
hatte ; ich bezeichnete dieselbe als Toxoid, 

Ich will hier gleich erwahnen, dass analoge Er- 
scheinungen der Toxoidbildung bei einer Reihe 
von Giften und ahnlichen Substanzen beobachtet 
wurden, ich erwahne nur Tetanusgift, Ricin, 
Crotin, Agglutinin, Praecipitin, Complemente, 
Fermente, etc. 

Gerade der Nachweis der Toxoide scheint mir 
von principieller Bedeutung zu sein, da derselbe 
den Schlussel zum Verstandnis der Toxinwir- 
kungen darstellt und direkt die Aufstellung der 
Seitenkettentheorie zur Folge gehabt hat. Wenn 
eine chemische Substanz zwei verschiedene Funk- 
tionen hat, z. B. einerseits das Verm5gen der 
Esterifizierung und andererseits das Verm5gen, 
unter dem Einfluss von salpetriger Saure Diazo- 
verbindungen zu geben, so wird man, falls nach 
einem gewissen Eingriff die Substanz eine Aen- 
derung derart erfahrt, dass nur die eine Funktion 
erhalten bleibt, an erster Stelle anzunehmen ge- 
neigt sein, dass durch diesen Eingriff nicht der 
ganze Complex, sondern nur eine bestimmte 
Gruppe zerstort worden ist. Ein naheliegendes 
Beispiel, das dem Charakter der Toxoidumwand- 
lung mehr entspricht, bieten Anilin und Sulfo- 



saure. Man kann das Anilin auf zwei Methoden 
bestimmen, erstens durch Titration mit salpetriger 
Saure, und zweitens toxikologisch durch die 
Giftigkeitsbestimmung, indem man ermittelt, 
wieviel Kilogram Tier eine bestimmte Menge der 
Substanz zu tSten vermag. Wenn wir nun Ani- 
lin unter geeigneten Temperaturverhaltnissen in 
Schwefelsaure 15sen, und dann mit salpetriger 
Saure die Amidogruppe titrieren, so finden wir 
keine Veranderung ; dagegen ergiebt die toxiko- 
logische Bestimmung entsprechend der bei der 
angewandten Temperatur erfolgten Umwandlung 
des Anilins in Sulfanilsaure, eine mehr oder 
weniger weitgehende, unter geeigneten Bedin- 
gungen vollstandige Entgiftung. Es verhalt sich 
also das Anilin zur Sulfanilsaure, wie das Toxin 
zum Toxoid. Das Verbalten gegen salpetrige 
Saure ist quantitativ das gleiche geblieben, wah- 
rend die Toxicitat aufgehoben ist. Man wird aus 
diesem Umstande schliessen miissen, dass bei dem 
Sulfonierungsprocess diejenige Gruppe, die mit 
der salpetrigen Saure reagiert, keine Aenderung 
erfahren hat, wahrend der Eintritt der Sulfo- 
gruppe an einem andem Ort des Molekiils i. e. 
diesem Falle am Benzolkern, stattgefunden haben 
muss. So folgere ich analog aus dem Umstande, 
dass bei der Toxoidbildung das Bindungsvermd- 
gen gegeniiber dem Antitoxin quantitativ erhalten 
bleibt, dass hier ein besonderer Gruppenkomplex 
vorhanden sein muss, der zum Antitoxin eine be- 
sondere Verwandtschaft hat. Da dieser Komplex 
auch immunitatsausldsend ist und man fernerhin 
nachweisen kann, dass er sich an die Zelle anlagert, 
habe ich ihn den " haptophoren " Komplex ge- 
nannt. Aus gewissen Griinden glaube ich, dass 
auch die Toxicitat der Verbindung nicht dem 
ganzen Moleklil zugeschrieben werden darf, son- 
dern dass nach allgemeinen chemischen Erfah- 
rungen an dem Toxinmolekul, welches wir uns 
als sehr gross vorzustellen haben, eine oder meh- 
rere toxische Gruppen vorhanden sind deren 
Gesamtheit ich als den "toxophoren" Komplex 
bezeichne. Neuerdings ist von v. Behring, der 
zu meiner Freude in andem wichtigen Punkten 
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mit mir ubereinstimmt, gegen diese Anschauung 
EiDspruch erhoben und speciell darauf hinge- 
wiesen worden, dass man ja unmdglich etwa bei 
dcr Blaus^ure von "toxophorer" und "hapto- 
phorer" Gruppe sprechen kann, dass vielmehr 
bei dieser Giftwirkung das ganze Molekul be- 
teiligt sein musse. Das Studium der Cyanver- 
bindungen hat mich seit langem speciell be- 
schflftigt und ich babe gerade in meiner Arbeit 
liber Constitution und Verteilung chemischer 
Kdrper ausdriicklich darauf hingewiesen, dass 
von einer so festen Bindung, wie wir sie beim 
Toxin annehmen mussen, bei der Blausflure keine 
Rede sein kann. Selbst aber, wenn ich von die- 
sem Umstand absehe, so scheint mir der Vergleich 
von Toxin und Blausflre ein durchaus ungliick- 
licher zu sein. Wir diirfen nicht vergessen, dass 
die Blausaure, die eben eine der denkbar ein- 
fachsten Verbindungen darstellt, nur eine einzige 
Funktionsgruppe, die Cyangruppe, besitzt. Wenn 
man aber in der Klasse der cbemischen Sub- 
stanzen an hdher komplizierte Verbindungen, 
Alkaloide, Farbstoffe etc. herangeht, so kann man 
sich leicht davon liberzeugen, dass hier bestimmte 
Funktionen nicht durch die Gesamtkonfiguration 
des Molekiils, sondem durch die Anwesenheit 
bestimmter Gruppen determiniert wcrdcn. Un- 
terscheiden wir doch nach dem Vorgange Witt's 
bei den Farbstoffen zwei bestimmte Gruppie- 
rungen, die fiir die Farbnatur der Substanz cha- 
rakteristisch sind, den chromophoren Komplex, 
dessen wesentliches Merkmal die Doppelbindung 
ist und die Auxochromgruppen. Und wenn ich 
noch an die analogen Verhaltnisse bei den Alka- 
loiden erinnern darf, so sei hier nur erwAhnt, da$s 
ja im Cocain die anflsthesierende Wirkung aus- 
schliesslich an den Benzosflurerest gebunden ist, 
indem alle Homologe, in denen dieses Radikal 
durch einen andern S^urerest ersetzt ist, der 



stimmte Gruppen des Molekdls zu beziehen sind, 
so die Millon'sche Reaktion auf die Anwesenheit 
der Tyrosingruppe, die Glyoxylreaktion, die 
Adamkiewicz'sche Reaktion und deren Modifi- 
kationen auf den Tryptophanrest etc. Nun ist es 
ja klar, dass das Molekul der Toxine, die in die 
Reihe der kolloidalen Kdrper gehdren, ein sehr 
grosses ist und ich sehe daher nicht die mindeste 
Veranlassung, die Erfahrungen von dem einen 
Extrem auf das andere zu iibertragen. Leider ist 
jetzt iiberhaupt die Neigung zu Analogieschlussen 
aus den fernliegensten Gebieten sehr verbreitet 
und gerade in der Immunitatslehre, deren man- 
nigfaltige Erscheinungen am ehesten vor derarti- 
gen Verallgemeinerungen wamen sollten, ist man 
noch immer unvorsichtig genug, aus oberflflch- 
lichen Aehnlichkeiten Riickschliisse auf die Zu- 
sammengehdrigkeit heterogener Erscheinungen 
zu machen. Ich erinnere nur an die Lehre von den 
Hamolysinen, in der gerade in jungster Zeit aus 
gewissen Aehnlichkeiten mit dem Verhalten anor- 
ganischer Substanzen (Bors^ure und Ammoniak 
etc.) gegeniiber den Blutk6rperchen Schliisse 
gezogen worden sind, die nur allzu sehr von den 
biologischen Erfahrungen abstrahieren. Schon 
Kant hat darauf hingewiesen, dass jeder Vergleich 
an sich, wfeil die Vergleichsobjekte nie genau 
identisch sein kdnnten, geeignet sei, falsche Vor- 
stellungen zu erwecken und hat es daher stets 
unterlassen, Vergleiche zur Erlauterung beizu- 
bringen. Um so mehr muss also bei so fern- 
stehenden Vergleichsobjekten zur Vorsicht 
gemahnt sein. Eine Amdbe kann ohne Nerven 
existieren und doch spielt das Nervensystem bei 
den Wirbeltieren eine so grosse RoUe. Ich 
glaube daher, dass die von mir gehegte Vor- 
stellung, dass man am Toxinmolekiil zwei ver- 
scbiedene Typen funktionierender Gruppen, 
"haptophore" und "toxophore," unterscheiden 
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schlaggebende Rollc spielen, wurden die Vcran- 
lassung zur Aufetellung meiner ImmuniUltslebre, 
die als Seitcnkettcnthcorie bekannt ist. Wic Sic 
wissen, stelle ich mir die Wirkung der Toxine in 
der Weise vor, dass die haptophore Gruppe be- 
fahigt ist, sich mit einer Zellgruppe zu verbinden, 
die auf sie passt wie das Schloss zum Schlussel, 
um mich eines Vergleichs von Emil Fischer fur 
die Fermente und ihr Substrat zu bedienen. Es 
miissen diese beiden Gnippenpaare einer ausser- 
ordentlich komplizierte Zusammensetzung besit- 
zen, weit komplizierter, als dies bei den bekannten 
Gmppen der Chemie der Fall ist. Wir mQssen an- 
nehmen, dass die Toxine von dem lebenden 
Protoplasma der Zelle aufgenommen und wie 
ein Nahrungsstoff assimiliert werden. Dafiir 
sprechen ja die neueren Arbeiten, nach denen im- 
munisatorische Reaktionsprodukte durch alle mdg- 
lichen indifferenten Eiweisstoffe erzeugt werden 
kdnnen. Die Toxine stellen also nichts anderes 
dar, als sozusagen eine Art verdorbener toxischer 
Nahrstoffe, die Toxoide deren entgiftete Modifi- 
kationen derselben. Diese Betrachtungsweise 
stellt die Toxine und analoge Stoffe in prinzipiel- 
len Gegensatz zu den sonstigen Stoffcn der Phar- 
makologie, die zwar,wieinsbesondere die Versuche 
mit Farbstoffen zeigen, in die Zellen eindringen, 
aber sich doch in den mehr leblosen Bestandteilen 
der Zelle (Paraplasma, Reservestoffe, Fett, Gra- 
nula etc.) anhflufen, ohne in die Konstitution 
des Protoplasmas einzudringen. Niemand wird 
annehmen wollen, dass das Antipyrin, ein Phenol 
Oder ein Alkaloid von der Zelle wie ein Nahrstoff 
assimiliert werde, d. h. einen dauemden Bestand- 
teil des Protoplasmas bilde. Das Protoplasma 
wehrt sich mit aller Energie gegen den Eintritt 
fremder Substanzen und nimmt nur Verwandtes 



an der Zelle sitzenden Giftrestes neugebildeten 
und im Uebermasse in die Blutbahn abgestossenen 
Receptoren. Es kdnnen daher nach dieser Defi- 
nition nur an die Receptoren angreifende K5rper 
Antitoxinbildung hervorrufen, nicht aber die 
ohne Vermittelung von Receptoren gespeicberten 
Gifte und Alkaloide. Alle Versuche, diese These 
zu stiirzen durch den Nachweis, dass man auch 
durch Alkaloide Antikdrper erzeugen kann, sind 
bisher fehlgeschlagen, und ich selbst habe die 
Theorie erst aufgestellt, als ich mich durch eine 
Reihe sehr sorgfaltiger Versuche mit chemisch 
definierten Substanzen, wie Curarin, Cantharidin, 
und zahlreichen Alkaloiden uberzeugt hatte, dass 
eine Immunisierung nicht mdglich ist. Aus dem 
Umstande, dass auch die Toxoide imstande sind, 
Antitoxine zu erzeugen, geht hervor, dass die 
Bildung der Antitoxine lediglich eine Reaktion 
der Receptorenbesetzung ist und mit den toxo- 
phoren Gruppen als solchen nichts zu thun hat. 
Im Gegenteil kann eine starke Vergiftung der 
Zelle, welche die Vitalitflt derselben herabsetzt, 
einen schadlichen Einfluss auf die Antikdrper- 
produktion haben oder sie ganz unmdglich 
machen, wie die schwierige Immunisierung von 
Mflusen und Meerschweinchen mit Tetanusgift 
beweist. Mdglich ist es dagegen, wie schon 
friiher von mir hervorgehoben und neuerdings 
von Wassermann und Pfeiffer betont worden ist, 
dass zwar eine schwere Schadigung der Zelle die 
Antitoxinbildung vollkommen aufhebt, ein ge- 
wisser Grad von Zellreizung dagegen imstande 
ist, im umgekehrten Sinne die Antitoxinproduk- 
tion.zu befdrden.* 

Wahrscheinlich wird ein Studium der -vct- 



5 Dies wird ausnahmsweise der Fall scin bci Immxixilsic- 
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schiedenen Modifikationen von Toxoiden, die 
verschiedene Grade der Giftabschwflchung auf- 
weisen k5nnen, nach dieser Richtung bin den Ent- 
scheid bringen. Wie ich schon fruher angedeutet 
habe, nehme ich an, dass in dem Toxin der toxo- 
phore Complex nicht eine einzige Gruppe darzu- 
stellen braucht, sondem dass er aus mehreren in 
ihrer Wirkung verschiedenartigen Componenten 
bestehty von denen jede wieder einzeln, oder in 
Mehrzahl existieren kann. Es durfte vielleicht 
nicht unzweckm^sig sein, wenn ich an einigen 
naheliegenden Beispielen diese Verhflltnisse eror- 
tere, indem ich von den Alkaloiden ausgehe. So 
hat sich gezeigt, dass bei der krampferregenden 
Wirkung des Strychnins zwei sauerstoffhaltige 
Complexe beteiligt sind, von denen der eine nach 
den Untersuchungen von Tafel eine piperidon- 
artige Gruppierung besitzt, der zweite einer 
andersartigen sauerstoffhaltigen Gruppierung 
zugeordnet ist. Geeignete Derivate des Strych- 
nins, in denen noch eine dieser Gruppen enthalten 
ist, wie Deso-Hystrychnin und Strychnidin zeigen 
noch die krampferregende Wirkung, wenn auch 
in modifizierter und abgeschw^lchter Weise. 
Dieselbe schwindet erst bei der Elimination bei- 
der Gruppen. Wir hfltten also im Strychnin den 
Typus eines Giftes mit zwei differenten tetano- 
phoren Gruppierungen. 

Der Typus fiir die verstarkende Wirkung durch 
Wiederholung derselben toxophoren Gruppe 
findet sich nach den Untersuchungen von Bohm 
und Straub sehr sch5n ausgesprochen in der Filix- 
s^uregruppe, indem das Filicinsflurebutanon 
CH, CH, 
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das aus Dimethylphloroglucin und Buttersflure 
entsteht, und in welchem der Butanonrest als das 



ergophore Agens zu betrachten ist, schwacher 
wirkt, als das Albaspidin, indem zwei Phloroglu- 
cinreste als Butanonreste verkettet sind und dieses 
wieder schwAcher als die Filixsaure, welche das 
Verkettungsprodukt dreier Molekule darstellt. 

Dementsprechend kann man sich auch vorstel- 
len, dass der toxophore Complex aus ver- 
schiedenen Componenten besteht. Ich erwahne 
hier nur, dass es durch die sch5nen Unter- 
suchungen von Jacoby wahrscheinlich gemacht 
ist, dass fur das Ricinmolekul eine haptophore 
Gruppe und zwei toxophore Complexe charak- 
teristisch sind, von denen der eine agglutiniercnd 
auf die roten Blutk5rperchen wirkt, der andere 
die allgemeine Toxicitat im Tierversuch bedingt. 
Nach der Auffassung von Jacoby kdnnen mithin 
drei verschiedene Ricintoxoide entstehen, twei in- 
complete von denen das eine atoxisch aber agglu- 
tiniercnd, das andere nicht agglutiniercnd, aber 
toxisch wirkt, wahrend das complete Toxoid gar 
keine deletaren Wirkungen ausiibt. Wir werden 
nicht fehlgehen, wenn wir annehmen, dass die 
Bakterientoxine, wie Diphtheric und Tetanus, sich 
in entsprechender Weise verhalten. Wenn wir 
z. B. sehen, dass Knorr durch Erhitzen des Teta- 
nusgiftes eine Fliissigkeit erhielt, die tausendmal 
weniger giftig war als das Ausgangsmaterial, so 
werden wir anzunehmen haben, dass hier ein 
completes Toxoid mit vollkommener Zerstorung 
des toxophoren Complexes vorgelegen habe. 
Wenn aber andererseits von Behring eine Gift- 
modifikation beschreibt, in der die totiiche Dosis 
in erheblichster Weise verringert, die krank- 
machende Dosis aber fast unverandert geblieben 
ist, so glaube ich in einem solchen Verhaltc den 
Ausdruck der Wirkung eines incompleten Toxoids 
sehen zu mussen. Diese Erscheinung ware 
vielleicht am besten so aufzufassen, dass die 
krankmachende und die den Tod bedingende 
Gruppierung verschieden und nur die eine 
erhalten sei. Speciell beim Diphtheriegift ist es 
mdglich, dass die chronisch wirkend Nervenlah- 
mung verursachende Gruppe in ihrem Wesen 
verschieden ist den Gruppen, die Nekrose und 
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schnellen Tod veranlassen. An! jeden Fall dQrfte 
das Studium dieser partiellen Toxoide von der 
grdssten Bedeutung und vielleicht geeignet sein, 
die sonderbare Erscheinung zu erklaren, dass 
Giftmodifikationen bei verschiedenen Tieren in 
ongleichartiger Weise abgeschwacht erscheinen. 

In welcher Weise die Toxoidbildung, d. h., die 
Inaktivierung der toxophoren Gruppen erfolgt, 
entzieht sich vollkommen unserer Beurteilung und 
ich habe daher stets vermieden, darfiber Spekula- 
tionen anxustellen. Ob Zerstdrung oder Ab- 
spaltnng des Complexes, ob Anlagerung an- 
derer Gruppen etc. vorliegt, ist fur das Wesen 
des Prozesses von keiner Bedeutung. Beh- 
ring nimmt an, dass das Toxin sich mit Eiweiss- 
resten verbindet und dass dadurch die Ab- 
schwflchung erfolgt. So leicht man sich einen 
derartigen Eintritt vorstellen kann, wenn er 
direkt in den toxophoren Complex erfolgt, so 
w^e es schon schwerer verstftndlich, wenn 
man allgemein annimmt, dass auch die Be- 
setzung indifferenter Stellen des ToxinmolekQls 
nach dieser Kichtung bin wirken kdnne. Ich 
habe ja wohl als der Erste versucht, durch ge- 
wollte Substitutionen Toxoide hervorzurufen, in- 
dem ich z. B. Schwefelkohlenstoffreste in das 
Giftmolekul einfCihren wollte. Die spftteren 
Jahre haben mich aber in dieser Ideenrichtung 
nicht bestarkt, da ich keine dementsprechenden 
Thatsachen gefunden habe. Im Gegenteil spricht 
die Erfahrung im entgegengesetzten Sinne, da 
sich diese labilen Kdrper in LOsungen um so 
schneller zersetzen, je mehr man sie von Beimen- 
gungen, wie Pepton, etc. reinigt. Es war mir 
daher sehr auffflllig, als Arrhenius und Madsen 
die von mir zuerst konstatierte Thatsache, dass 
normales Pferdeserum die Wirkung des Tetano- 
lysins aufhebt, mit ihrer Berechnung in dem Sinne 
deuteten, dass sich Eiweiss und Toxin zu einer 
ungiftigen Verbindung paaren. Die daraufhin 
untemommenen Untersuchungen von P. Th. 
Miiller zeigten aber, dass nicht das Eiweiss, son- 
dem Cholestearin, welches schon Nogui alsch 



tetanolysinhemmend erkannt hatte, die Ursache 
der hemmenden Wirkung des Pferdeserums sei. 
Wenn wir uns nun die Frage vorlegen, welche 
biol9gische Bedeutung die Receptoren der Zellen 
besitzen, so kann es nach dem Gesagten zunftchst 
gar nicht zweifelhaft sein, dass die Receptoren 
normalen Zwecken dienen, d. h., bestimmt sind, 
die geeigneten N^rstoffe aus den umgebenden 
Flussigkeiten an sich zu reissen und dem Zell- 
protoplasma einzuverleiben. Es ist nur ein Zu- 
fall^ wenn gewisse Toxine eine Gruppe besitzen, 
die auf einen bestimmten Zellreceptor bei be- 
stimmten Thierarten eingestellt ist. Die Toxine 
sind aber nichts anderes als Nahrstoffe, die eine 
bestimmte Giftgruppe besitzen. Die Function 
der Receptoren ist also, soweit die Vergiftung der 
Zelle in Betracht kommt, haupts^lchlich darin zu 
sehen,dass durch dieselben bestimmte Substanzen, 
selbst aus sehr grossen Verdunnungen heraus in 
bestimmten Zellen aufgespeichert werden. Eben- 
so wie — um einen groben Vergleich zu machen 
— in einer millionenfach verdunnten PikrinsAure- 
Idsung sich ein BaumwoUfaserchen dank seiner 
chemischen Anziehung intensiv fftrbt, wird es 
mdglich sein, dass einzelne Zellen, die fur ein 
bestimmtes Gift einen Receptor besitzen, das- 
selbe schliesslich in sich aufspeichem. Es fun- 
gieren also die Receptoren als Giftconcentratoren 
Oder Giftlokalisatoren ; sie ermdglichen es, dass 
in einzelnen Zellen eine unendlich hdhere Con- 
centration erreicht wird, als es dem Giftgehalt 
der S&fte entsprechen wurde. Vielleicht Iftsst sich 
auch aus dieser Erscheinung die Thatsache ab- 
leiten, dass eine absolute Immunitflt nicht existirt, 
indem man bei stets steigenden Dosen einen 
Punkt erreicht (Botulismusgift beim Hunde), bei 
dem eine Sch&digung der Zellen eintritt. Diese 
Schadigung tritt eben erst dann ein, wenn der all- 
gemeine Gehalt der Lymphe und der Safte an 
Giften ein so grosser geworden ist, dass die Con- 
centration in der einzelnen Zelle auch ohne An- 
speicherung erreicht wird. Es erklftrt sich nach 
dieser Anschauung die bei Bakteriengiften so 
hftufig konstatirte ganz barocke Art der Gift- 
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wirkung durch die An- bezw. Abwesenheit der 
Reccptoren. Wenn wir fcraer sehen, dass das 
Schlangengift, das Kreuzspinnengift, das Botulis- 
musgift auf manche Thiere ausserordentlich stark 
wirken, auf andere Thiere aber erst in Quantitflten, 
die hundertmal gr6sser sind; dass das Diphtherie- 
gift schon in kleinsten Dosen das Bindegewebe 
des Menschen, des Hundes, des Kaninchens, des 
Pferdes und der meisten Thiere zur Necrose bringt, 
die zarte Haut der Maus aber kaum schadigt bei 
starkster Concentration, so sind dies Fragen, die 
mit der An- und Abwesenheit von Receptoren in 
engstem Zusammenhange stehen. Experimentell 
ist dies nachgewiesen durch die schdnen Unter- 
suchungen von Dr. Sachs, welcher fand, dass die 
Blutkdrperchen der Thiere, welche gegen Spinnen- 
gift unempfindlich sind, auch nicht befahigt sind, 
das Gift aus Ldsungen anzuziehen, d. h., dass sie 
keine Receptoren besitzen. £s scheint, dass der 
hftufigste Modus der histogenen Unempfindlich - 
keit eines Thieres darin besteht, dass der be- 
treffenden Thierspecies die specifischen Recep- 
toren vollkommen fehlen. Ebenso wirkt auch 
eine ausserordentliche Verbreitung von Recep- 
toren in einem System, das wie das Bindegewebe 
mit einem wichtigen Lebensprocess in keinem 
notwendigen Zusammenhang steht, giftigkeits- 
herabsetzend dadurch, dass durch die zahlreicben 
in nebensflchlichen Orten sitzenden Gruppen das 
Gift von den lebenswichtigen Organen abgelenkt 
wird und daher zur t5dtiichen Wirkung relativ 
grossere Mengen ndtig sind als bei Tbieren, bei 
denen die Giftaufnehmer nur in lebenswichtigen 
Organen, z. B., im Gehirn vorhanden sind. 

Es durfte kaum zu bezweifeln sein, dass die 
Receptoren in engem Zusammenhange mit dem in- 
nern Stoffwechsel der Zeilen stehen. Alie vitalen 
Processe setzen, soweit dieselben konstant sind, 
einen gleichmassigen Receptorenapparat voraus. 
Entsprechend diesem Gleichmas des Apparates 
ist auch die Giftempfindiichkeit der Thiere. Die 
Diphtherievergiftung beim Meerschweinchen, die 
Tetanusvergiftung bei der Maus verlaufen ziem- 
lich gleichmassig — es geht dies aus der genauen 



quantitativen Giftbestimmung hervor. Demge- 
genuber werden die Processe, welche nach Zeit 
und Ort in ihrer Funktion wechseln, mit Schwan- 
kungen des Receptorenapparates verbunden sein, 
die in einer ganz verschiedenen Giftempfindiich- 
keit zu Tage tritt. Hier w&ren die Versuche von 
Elfstrand zu erwahnen, welcher von Crotin den 
Nachweiss erbrachte, dass die Empfindlichkeitfur 
dasselbe beim Kaninchen von Thier zu Thier, 
in weitesten Grenzen schwanken kann ; und die 
interessanten Beobachtungen von Sachs, welche 
zeigten, dass die Blutkdrperchen des frisch aus- 
gebruteten Hiihnchens im Gegensatz zu den 
Blutkdrperchen des alteren Thieres vollkommen 
unempfindlich gegen Arachnolysin sind; Beo- 
bachtungen, welche durch die Annahme von Re- 
ceptoren mangel ihre befriedigende Erklflning 
finden. 

Aus allem diesem — glaube ich — erhellt die 
Wichtigkeit der von mir aufgestellten Theorie fiir 
die allgemeine Cellularbiologie, insbesondere fur 
die Erkl^ung der Assimilisationsvorgtoge ohne 
Weiteres. Die Methoden, welche wir bisher hat- 
ten, um in das Wesen der letztern einzudringen, 
sind, wie man zugestehen muss, ausserordentlich 
mangelhaft. Die Herstellung von Zellextracten 
vergleicht Pfeffer treffend mit der Zertriimmerung 
einer Uhr, welche man zur Ergrundung des in- 
nern Mechanismus vornehmen wollte. 

Im Gegensatz hierzu hat sich aus meiner 
Theorie eine Methode heraus entwickelt, welche es 
ermdglicht, bestimmte Gruppen, die mit der Ein- 
fiihrung und Assimilisation eines bestimmten 
Nahrstoffes zusammenhangen, isolirt ins Blut- 
serum uberzufiihren und die specifischen Eigen- 
schaften der auf diese Weise isolirten Zellsub- 
stanzen auch im Reagensglas zu untersuchen. 
Die Studie iiber das harmonische Zusammen- 
wirken der Amboceptoren und der verschiedenen 
Complemente stellen den ersten Schritt dar, um 
einen nahern Einblick in das Wesen der Assimi- 
lisation zu erhalten. 

Hervorheben mochte ich noch, dass die Untcr- 
suchungen an den Erythrocyten erwiesen haben, 
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dass diese eine grosse Anzahl der verschiedensten 
Receptoren besitzen und nicht bloss — wie man 
bisher annimmt — als Uebertrager des Sauerstoffs 
fuDgiren, sondern dass sie auch bestimmt sind, 
Nahrstoffe, beziehungsweise Produkte, des innnem 
Stoffwechsels aufzunehmen und nach anderen 
Organen zu iiberfuhren. 

Ich glaube, dass jeder die Bedeutung dieser 
Gesichtspunkte anerkennen wird und ist es eine 
grosse Uebertreibung meiner Gegner, dass diese 
Theorie absolut nicht ausreiche, um die vitale 
Thatigkeit, insbesondere die Regeneration des 
lebenden Protoplasmas zu erklaren. Zur vollkom- 
menen Ldsung dieser allerwichtigsten Frage der 
gaiizen Biologie werden wir nach meinem Dafiir- 
halten nie gelangen und es ist ganz ungerecht- 
fcrtigt, an meine Theorie eine solche Anforderung 
zu stellen. Ich beanspruche nichts weiter, als 
dass es auf dem Boden meiner Anschauung m5g- 
lich ist, einzelne Rflder aus dem complicierten 
Mechanismus der lebenden Substanz isolirt her- 
aus zu nehmen und dieselben auf ihre Funktionen 
zu priifen. Ueber die Krflfte, die diese Rflder in 
Betrieb setzen-, kann meine Anschauung nichts 
aussagen. 

Noch in einer zweiten Richtnng durfte meine 
Theorie von besonderer Bedeutung sein. Wie 
Ihnen bekannt ist ja das Problem der specifiscben 
Wahlverwandtschaft der Stoffe ein uraltes, ich 
mochte sagen,ein dem Menschengeschlecht imma- 
nentes. Nach diesem also kann die Wirkung von 
Giften und andem Substanzen nur auf diejenigen 
Organe stattfinden, von denen sie wirklich auf- 
genommen werden. In der Pharmakologie hat 
aber dieses Prinzip, soweit ich sehe, keine prak- 
tische Bedeutung gewonnen und ist nur ganz 
nebensflchlich in einzelnen Fallen, z. B., bei dem 
toxikologischen Nachweis von Vergiftungen be- 
ruhrt worden. Von direkten Versuchen sind mir 
nur die aus der Arbeit von Straub bekannt, welche 
sich mit den Speicherungsvorgangen der ver- 
schiedenen Alkaloide im Herzen beschaftigt und 
solche aus einer Arbeit, die aus Amerika stammt, 
welche den Nachweis fuhren, dass Strychnin im 



Ruckenmark der vergifteten Frosche sich auf- 
speichert. 

DcmgegenQber habe ich, gestGtzt auf meine 
Untersuchungen mit Farben, schon im Jahre 1872 
immer und immer darauf hingewiesen, wie not- 
wendig es ist, den Zusammenhang zwischen che- 
mischer Constitution, Verteilung und pharmakolo- 
gischer Wirkung zu studiren. Ich war der Erste, 
welcher die Beziehungen des Himgrau und der 
Alkaloide mit einem Ausschuttelungsvorgange in 
Vergleich brachte, eine Anschauung, welche erst 
viel spater von pharmakologischer Seite aufge- 
nommen wurde. 

Es war daher nur eine Consequenz meiner Ar- 
beit, dass ich auf das Verteilungsprinzip der 
Toxine meine Aufmerksamkeit richtete und es 
zum Ausgangspunkt meiner Arbeit machte. 

Noch in einer andem Weise war dieses Prinzip 
von Bedeutung : es ermSglichte, die thierischen, 
pflanzlichen und Bakteriengifte in ihre Theil- 
componenten zu zerlegen. So leicht nun diese 
Aufgabe bei den Alkaloiden ist, die wir uns in ge- 
nfigender Quantitat und auf leichte Weise rein 
verschaffen kdnnen, so schwer ist sie bei den thieri- 
schen Giften, welche wir nicht in rein em Zustande 
isoliren k5nnen. Hier ist es nun auf dem von 
mir und Wasseimann begrundeten Wege der 
specifiscben Absorption durch gewisse Organe, 
eventuell durch die Herstellung der specifiscben 
Antitoxine gelungen, verschiedene Gifte von ver- 
schiedenen haptophoren Gruppen zu trennen. 
So hat man z. B., wahrend die verschiedenartigen 
pathologischen Zustande, wie Nierenentziindung, 
Darmveranderung, Speicheldriisenveranderung, 
welche das Sublimat hervorruft, einheitlicher Na- 
tur sind, die durch das Schlangengift bedingte 
Giftwirkung (vergl. die Arbeiten von Myers und 
Flexner) auf vier verschiedene Substanzen zuriick- 
fiihren kdnnen; wir unterscheiden einen die 
Nervenvergiftung bedingenden Toxincomponen- 
ten, einen die Endotholien abt5dtenden, einen 
Blutkdrperchen aufl5senden und einen Blut- 
agglutinirenden, die auf dem Wege der Absorp- 
tion durch specifische Sera geschieden werden 
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kdnnen und auch bei Einwirkung chemischer und 
physikalischer Mittel eine gewisse Trennung zu- 
lassen. 

Im Tetanusgift habe ich nebcn dem Tetano- 
spasmin, das in zwei verschiedenen Abarten vor- 
kommt, ein Blutkdrperchen aufldsendes Agens, 
das Tetanolysin, nachweisen kdnnen, dem von 
Tizzoni noch ein die Cachexie bedingendes Agens 
zugefugt wurde. 

Bei den kunstlich durch Immunisirung mit 
Zeilen (Bakterien) erzeugten liegen die Verhftlt- 
nisse ebenso, indem diese nicht einheitlicher 
Natur, sondem ein sehr complexes Gemenge ver- 
schiedener Amboceptoren und Agglutinine sind, 
die durch die Anwesenheit von verschiedenen Re- 
ceptoren in dem ausldsenden Agens bedingt sind. 

Sie sehen, dass meine Theorie Veranlassung 
gegeben hat zur Feststellung von Thatsachen auf 
dem Gebiete der Biologie, der Giftlehre, der 
ImmuniUtsIehre, welche an sich von grosser Be- 
deutung sind und welche ohne diese heute kaum 
wohl erkannt wftren. 



THE ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 

TH£ BiPOBT OF THE 8BCRETARY. 

Since the last annual report was submitted 
the membership in the association has increased 
389, and the active membership 447. The total 
membership of the association, both active and 
associate, at the present time is 2,870. 

During the year April i, 1903, to April i, 
1904, 6,000 general letters, containing announce- 
ments, letters of inquiry, and statements, have 
been mailed, and about 900 personal letters in 
reply to requests from alumni and concerning 
alumni business have been written. In connec- 
tion with the work of the Memorial Committee 
the secretary has sent out 1,700 letters. 

Alumni notes, reports of the various dub 
meetings, and the additions to the alumni mem- 
bership have been published from time to time 
in the Monthly Maroon, 



Assistance has been given to the alumni dubs 
in the various dties in making their meetings 
and plans a success. During the Autumn Quar- 
ter a Directory of Eastern Alumni was published 
containing a list of all alumni east of Ohio. 
A copy was sent to each alumnus in that r^on^ 
and proved of help to the eastern and New Eng- 
land dubs. It is hoped that four other direc- 
tories may be issued in the fall — Soutliem, 
Western, North Central, and Chicago. As a 
result of the graduates of each locality becoming 
acquainted with their fellow-alumni a number 
of new alumni clubs ought to be organized. 

The matter of the permanent records of the 
association and of the preservation of interest- 
ing material concerning alumni has received 
attention. A beginning has been made of a 
geographical card catalogue of all old students 
of the University and a series of scrap-books 
in which information concerning each one can 
be kept. This is a part of the plan for an 
Alumni Library mentioned in another place in 
the annual statement. 

The receipts and expenditures for the year 
have been as follows: 

Receipts $646.50 

Expenditures — 

Deficit of last year . . . $93.10 

Printiiig and stationery . . 81.06 

Postage 35*84 

University Record subscription 50.00 

Monthly Maroon subscription 56.00 

Alumni Day exercises . . 23.00 

Secretary's salary . . . 420.00 



$759.00 



Deficit $112.50 

Arthur E. Bestor, 

General Secretary. 

ALUMNI ROOM, 

Inasmuch as the Alumni Room is located in 
the group of buildings devoted to men alone, it 
was thought best at the last annual meeting to 
turn it over to the Chicago Alumni Qub. The 
University made an appropriation of $500, 
which provided for the most necessary furni- 
ture. The men of the class of '97 have promised 
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to furnish a large table for the room, and those 
of 'oi are to present a visitors' raster. Other 
members of the club have agreed to give pictures 
and other furnishings, which will make this 
room a most attractive meeting-place for the 
alumni. The club has been holding monthly 
dinners at the Commons and adjourning to this 
room for the business meetings. 

The Chicago Alumnae Qub is attempting to 
secure similar quarters on the campus as a 
meeting-place and center for its work. During 
the year this club devoted its efforts to the de- 
velopment of the Alumnae Loan Library — an 
enterprise to enable students to save the expense 
of buying text-books by renting them for a 
small fee. The club has held several interesting 
meetings during the year. 

MEMORIAL OOMMITTii. 

The Memorial Committee, consisting of 
Edgar A. Buzzell, '86, chairman; Arthur E. 
Bestor, 'oi, secretary; Charlotte Foye, '95; 
John E. Webb, '99; and Ida T. Hirschl, '01, 
has been very active during the year. In Febru- 
ary a movement was inaugurated to raise $2,000 
for a portrait of Dr. Galusha Anderson to be 
placed in Hutchinson Hall. Of this amount 
over $500 has already been secured. The com- 
mittee is also attempting to get possession of 
some of the portraits and busts belonging to the 
old University, in order to place them in one of 
the Halls upon the campus. Anyone knowing 
the present location of any such things, or of 
old records or publications, will confer a favor 
upon the committee by making known the facts 
t# the secretary. 

The committee aims to interest itself not only 
in orovidincr menorials for eminent alumni and 



Library and Museum. At present all such ma- 
terials will be kept in the Alumni Room, and 
contributions are solicited of such publications 
as the Volante, University Weekly, the Cap and 
Gown, the Daily and Monthly Maroon, class- 
books, class, athletic, or University pictures — 
everything, in fact, which would interest any 
alumnus who returns to the campus. It is the 
liope that many will welcome this opportunity 
of turning over these reminders of old days to 
the Aliunni Association. During the coming 
year the Executive Committee has directed that 
efforts be made to secure a permanent Alumni 
Room, accessible to both men and women, which 
shall be the headquarters of the Association. 

ALUMNI DAY, 

The plans for Alumni Day, Saturday, June 
II, were put into the hands of a general com- 
mittee made up of representatives of the five- 
year classes which held retmions this year. The 
program in detail was as follows: 

ALUMNI DAY, SATURDAY, JUNE II. 

Alumni Day Committee: Percy B. Eckhart, '99, 
Chairman; Jessie Spray Vaughan, '99; Ainsworth 
W. Qark '99; Qara L. Mooney, '99; Harry V. 
Claris '94 ; Maud L. Radford, '94 ; Grace Reed, '84 ; 
Edward B. Esher, '79 ; Charles T. Otis, '74 ; George 
B. Woodworth, '69. 

12:30 p. M. Luncheon given by the Chicago Alunuue 
Qub to the Women graduates of the class of 1904* 

Tht Quadrangle Club. 
Julia Dumke Peet, '98* President; Emily C Thomp- 
son, Secretary. 

a : 00 p. M. Annual Business Meeting of the Alumni. 
Reception of the Class of 1904 into the Associa^on. 
Address of Welcome. 

Response on behalf of the Class, Arthur E. LorO, •oA' 
The Leon Handel Assembly ^oU- 

3 : 00 p. M. Class Reunions. 

Committee: Ainsworth W. Clark. »99» Chav^-^^a't^^ 
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CUm of 1884. Lydia A. Dexter, Chairman, 

Club Room, Second Floor, Reynolds Club House, 
Qass of 1894. Gertnade P. Dingee, Chairman. 

Theater, Third Floor, Reynolds Club House, 
CUm of 1895. John LeMay, Chairman. 

Cafi, Hutchinson Commons. 
Class of 1896. Joseph £. Raycroft, Chairman, 

Kent Theater, 
Qass of 1897. Gilbert A. Bliss, Chairman, 

Dining Room, Hutchinson Commons, 
Qass of 1898. John F. Hagey, Chairman. 

Reception Hall, Reynolds Club House, 
Qass of 1899. W. France Anderson, Chairman, 

The Leon Mandel Assembly Hall, 
Qass of 1900. Howard P. Kirtley, Chairman. 

Billiard Room, Reynolds Club House, 
Qass of 1 90 1. Arthur £. Bestor, Chairman. 
South Club Rooms, Second Floor, Reynolds Club 

House. 
Qass of Z902. Herbert £. Fleming, Chairman. 

Library, Reynolds Club House. 
Qass of 1903. Walker G. McLaury, Chairman. 

Assembly Room, Ryerson Laboratory, 

6 : 00 p. M. Alumni " Sing." Haskell Steps. 

Leaders: Horace G. Lozier, '94; Stacy C Mosser, 
'97 ; W. Scott Bond, '97 ; Cecil Page. '98 ; 
Frederick A. Brown, '99 ; Paul Mandeville, '99 ; 
Adelbert T. Stewart, '04. 

6 : 45 p. M. Annual Reception and Banquet 

Hutchinson Commons. 
Committee : Percy B. Eckhart, '99 ; Alice A. Knight, 
'99 ; C. Oscar Taylor, '99. Committee on Decoration : 
Winifred M. Reid, Mattie B. Tschirgi, Frank O. 
Tonney. 

Executive Committee: Edgar A. Buzzell, '86 ; Mary 
E. Reddy, '98; W. France Anderson, '99; Howard P. 
Kirtley, '00; Edith M. Kohlsaat, '00; Charles S. Pike, 
'96 ; Allen T. Burns, '97 ; Florence Holbrook, '79. 

Officers: Edward O. Sisson, '93, President; Ange- 
line Loesch, '98, First Vice-President; Frank G. Hanchett, 
'82, Second Vice-President; R. Llewellyn Henry, '03, 
Third Vice-President; Arthur E. Bestor, *oi. General 
Secretary, 



RECENT PROGRESS IN THE FIELD OF ANTHRO- 
POLOGY. 

At the meeting of the Chicago Academy of 
Sciences on May 17, Associate Professor 
Frederick Starr, of the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology, spoke of his 
special efforts with reference to "The Com- 
planter Medal," "The Permanent Series 
of Records of Iroquois Music," and "The 



Handsome Lake Monument," and annotmced 
that the first two were soon to be realized. 

On June 6 Professor Starr took his Onondaga 
(Iroquois) Indian singer to Philadelphia, where 
a series of a dozen songs were recorded for 
him by the Victor Talking Machine Co. These 
are now being reproduced in hard composition 
and will be, so far as is known, the first set of 
satisfactory Indian records in permanent ma- 
terial within reach of the public. This is con- 
sidered important for purposes of study. 

On June 7 Mr. Starr was at Auburn, N. Y., 
and turned over to the Cayuga Coimty Histori- 
cal Society the Complanter Medal for Iroquois 
Research, in the founding of which he has been 
instrtunental. The medal is of silver, of fine 
design and workmanship, and is to be endowed ; 
it will be awarded once in two years. Professor 
Starr made the speech of presentation on this 
occasion, the recipient being General Jdm S. 
Clark, of Auburn. An elaborate prc^jam was 
carried out Professor Willis J. Beecher and 
Dr. William M. Beauchamp also made ad- 
dresses. Indian music was given, and General 
Clark was given an Iroquois name after the 
traditional manner. 



AN ADDITION TO THE FACULTY OF THE DEPARTMENT 
OF HISTORY. 

Professor Alfred L. P. Dennis, Ph.D., the 
newly appointed Associate Professor of Mod- 
em History in the University, was bom in 
Beirut, Sjrria, in 1874, the son of Presbyterian 
missionaries connected with the Syrian Protes- 
tant College and with the mission at Beirut He 
was educated in the school kept at Beirut by 
the Kaiserswerth Deaconesses, at a school in 
New York, and at Lawrenceville School, New 
Jersey, where he was prepared for Princeton. 
He was graduated at Princeton in 1896. He 
then pursued graduate work in history and 
Arabic at Columbia University, obtaining his 
Doctor's degree in 1899 or 1900, having also 
had some period of study in Germany. 
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For a year he was assistant at Harvard Uni- 
versity, and for the past three years he has been 
professor of history in Bowdoin 0>llege. He 
has published an excellent book, marked by 
thorough scholarship and much historical in- 
sight, on Eastern Problems at the Close of the 
Eighteenth Century, especially dealing with the 
relations of Napoleon to the eastern question. 



A MEW EDITION OF "A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
SETTLEMENTS." 

At the request of the College Settlements As- 
sociation, Mrs. Frank Hugh Montgomery, a 
member of the University of Chicago Settle- 
ment League, is planning to edit a fifth edition 
of A Bibliography of Settlements. Mrs. 
Montgomery is especially desirous of obtaining 
lists of settlements not included in the fourth 
edition of the above publication, as well as refer- 
ences to books or periodical literature bearing 
on the subject The material is so scattered 
and difficult to find that it would 'be better to 
duplicate information than to run the risk of 
omitting any new settlement or txx^ of value. 
Any suggestions as to matter to be included in 
the bibliography or as to form of presentation 
will be an appreciated courtesy. Mrs. 
Montgomery's address is 5548 Woodlawn Ave- 
nue, Chicago. 



A UNIVERSITY COURSE AT THE ST. LOUIS 
EXPOSITION. 

Associate Professor Frederick Starr, of the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
has planned to give a practical course in General 
Ethnology at the St. Louis Exposition from 
September i to 21, inclusive. The groups of 
representatives of savage and barbarous pec^les 
forming the outdoor ethnological display of the 
Exposition will be put at the service of Pro- 
fessor Starr, as will also the Filipino groups. 
The class will meet three hours daily, six days 
a week, through the three weeks. While in- 



tended primarily for University students, the 
work will be open to all who care to enrol. 
Such an opportunity for definite, practical study 
of so many interesting peoples has probably 
never before been oflFered. 



THE FACULTIES. 



Professor James P. Hall, Dean of the Law 
School, will spend the Summer Quarter in 
Europe. 

On June 10 the President of the University 
received from the University of Toronto the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Professor Nathaniel Butler, Director of Co- 
operating Work, gave the Convocation address 
ai Kenwood Institute, Chicago, on June 16. 

Mr. Lester Bartlett Jones, Associate and Di- 
rector of Music, will pursue his studies in vocal 
music, during the Summer Quarter, in Paris. 

On Sunday, June 12, Professor Shailer 
Mathews, of the Department of Biblical and 
Patristic Greek, gave the Convocation Sermon. 

In April, 1904, Professor John U. Nef, Head 
of the Department of Chemistry, was elected a 
member of the National Academy of Sciences. 

Assistant Professor John P. Goode, of the 
Department of Geography, has been elected 
president of the Chicago Geographical Society. 

Mr. Louis J. Merder, Fellow in Romance 
Languages, has been appointed to a Fellowship 
in Romance Languages in Columbia University. 

Professor Albion W. Small, Dean of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Literature, gave 
the commencement address at Illinois College 
in June. 

Associate Professor William B. Owen, Dean 
of the Academic Course in the University High 
School, has gone abroad for the Summer 
Quarter. 

Professor Julian W. Mack, of the Law 
School, has been elected president of the Na- 
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tional Conference of Jewish Charities of the 
United States. 

. Professor George W. Meyers, of the College 
of Education, was elected an Honorary Mem- 
ber of the Scandinavian Technical Society, 
January 2, 1904. 

In February, 1904, Dr. James Nevins Hyde, 
Professorial Lecturer on Dermatology, was 
made a Corresponding Member of the Berlin 
Dermatological Society. 

Mr. Henry P. Chandler, Instructor in the 
Department of English and Assistant Head of 
Hitchcock House, has been appointed Secretary 
to the President of the University. 

Assistant Professor Preston Kyes, of the De- 
partment of Anatomy, was appointed Associate 
in the Memorial Institute for Infectious Dis- 
eases (Chicago) on January i, 1904. 

In the Journal of Geology for April-May, 
1904, Professor Joseph P. Iddings, of the De- 
][>artment of Geology, has an article on " Quartz- 
Feldspar-Porphyry from Llano, Texas." 

The Macmillan Company announces the pub- 
lication of a novel by Associate Professor 
Robert Morss Lovett, of the Department of 
English. It is entitled Richard Gresham. 

On December 31, 1903, Assistant Professor 
Ira W. Howerth, of the Department of Soci- 
ology, was elected a Fellow of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Assistant Professor Herbert L. Willett, of 
the Department of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures, has returned from Palestine, where 
he conducted a class in regular University work. 

On June 10, Professor John Dewey, Director 
of the School of Education, gave the address at 
the Class Day exercises of the School of Edu- 
cation held in the art room of Emmons Blaine 
Hall. 



Torreya, and examining the everglades about 
Miami. 

Miss Marion V. Pierce, Fellow in Romance 
Languages, has been appointed to the Lucretia 
Mott Traveling Fellowship of Swarthmore Col- 
lege. Miss Pierce will continue her studies in 
Europe. 

After seven years of service as Secretary to 
the President of the University, Associate Pro- 
fessor Francis W. Shepardson, of the Depart- 
ment of History, has been appointed Dean of 
the Senior Colleges. 

Professor John Dewey, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Philosophy and Director of the School 
of Education, was given the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws by the University of Wisconsin 
on June 9, 1904. 

At the meeting of the University Congrega- 
tion on June 13, Assistant Professor Gordon J. 
Laing, of the Department of Latin, was elected 
Vice-President of the Qwigregation for the 
Summer Quarter, 1904. 

Professor James R. Angell, who has for ten 
years been connected with the Department of 
Philosophy, has been made Head of the new 
Department of Psychology, and also Director of 
the Psychological Laboratory. 

The principal address at the commencement 
of the University of Iowa, June 15, 1904, was 
made by Associate Professor Edwin E. Sparks, 
of the Department of History, his subject being 
"Limitations of Education." 

Masterpieces of Latin Literature (in English 
Translation) is a volume published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The volume was 
edited by Assistant Professor Gordon J. Laing, 
of the Department of Latin. 

On June 9, 1904, at the semi-centennial of its 
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Dr. Harry F. Bain, Lecturer on Ore Deposts 
during the Winter Quarter (1904), has been 
appointed associate editor of the Mining Maga- 
sine, a new monthly to be published in New 
York city beginning July i, 1904. 

A Latin play, entitled "The Flight of 
JEneas/' was presented in the Leon Mandel 
Assembly Hall on June i by the graduating 
dass of Dearborn Seminary, which is in affilia- 
tion with the University of Chicago. 

The June issue of the School Review con- 
tains an article on " The Teaching of Modem 
Languages under Present Conditions," written 
by Assistant Professor Maxime Ingres, of 
the Department of Romance Languages and 
Literatures. 

Miss Jane Addams, a Lecturer on Sociology 
in the University Extension Division and Head 
Resident of Hull House, Chicago, received the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from the 
University of Wisconsin at its semi-centennial 
in June, 1904. 

After a service of five years as Dean of the 
Senior Colleges, Professor James H. Tufts, of 
the Department of Philosophy, has resigned to 
take the headship of the Department of Phi- 
losophy, made vacant by the resignation of 
Professor John Dewey. 

A paleontological expedition from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, under the direction of Profes- 
sor Samuel W. Williston, Head of the 
Department of Paleontology, and Mr. E. B. 
Bransen, has left for Lander, Wyo., to be gone 
until late in September. 

Dr. Burton E. Livingston, of the Department 
of Botany, has received from the Carnegie In- 
stitution at Washington, a grant for research in 
plant physiology at the Desert Botanical Labor- 
atory, Tucson, Arizona. Mr. Livingston will 
spend the summer there in research work. 

At its semi-centennial celebration in Jime the 
University of Wisconsin conferred upon Presi- 
dent William R. Harper the honorary degree of 



Doctor of Laws. At the inauguration of Presi- 
dent Charles R. Van Hise on that occasion 
President Harper gave the address of welcome 
on behalf of other universities. 

Professor Thomzs C. Chamberlin, Head of 
the Department of Geology, received from the 
University of Wisconsin at its semi-centennial 
celebration on June 9, 1904, the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws. Mr. Chamberlin was for- 
merly president of the University of Wisconsin. 

Two hundred and fifty children from the 
stockyards r^on were entertained by the 
Woman's Union and the University Settlement 
League on Jime 4. The children's dubs and 
chorus of the Settlement took part in a concert, 
and later were given a luncheon in the School 
of Education gymnasium. 

On Qass Day, June 13; Professor James H. 
Tufts, Dean of the Senior Colleges, gave the 
address on behalf of the University in the exer- 
cises connected with the raising of the flag of 
the class of 1904. At the recent commencement 
of Amherst College Mr. Tufts received the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

The Department of Botany has b^^n its 
permanent plantings in Hull Court. The delays 
in completing arrangements have greatly limited 
the possible work for the present year. The 
pond has been filled and will soon be stocked. 
The whole is in charge of Mr. H. Hasselbring, 
Assistant in the Department of Botany. 

Professor Paul Shorey, Head of the Depart- 
ment of the Greek Language and Literature, 
gave the address at the Junior College ckiss 
exercises on June 13. Mr. Shorey also g^ve the 
address at the Convocation of the Secondary 
Schools of the University of Chicago, held in 
the Leon Mandel Assembly Hall on June 16. 

On Junior College Day, June 10, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Dramatic Qub presented in 
the Leon Mandel Assembly Hall The Falcon, 
by Alfred Lord Tennyson; Twisting of the 
Rope, by Douglas Hyde, translated from the 
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Irish by Lady Gregory; and Lend Me Five 
Shillings. It is said to have been the first pre- 
sentation of The Falcon in America. 

Among the Special Lecturers at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois during the present year was Mr. 
Andrew McLeish, Vice-President of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Board of Trustees, who gave 
three addresses on (i) "The Growth and 
Function of the Department Store;" (2) "The 
Organization of the Department Store;" (3) 
"The Department Store at Work." 

At its Fifty-first Convocation the University 
conferred upon Professor Joseph H. Beale, Jr., 
of Harvard University, the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Laws. Professor Beale has served 
for two years as Dean of the Law School of the 
University of Chicago, and gave the Convoca- 
tion Address on June 14, 1904. He received 
the degree of LL.D. also from the University 
of Wisconsin at its fiftieth commencement. 

" The Radial Velocities of the Brighter Stars 
in the Pleiades'' is a contribution by Mr. 
Walter S. Adams, of the Yerkes Observatory, 
in the June issue of the Astrophysical Journal. 
In the same number in an article on " Observa- 
tions with the Bruce Spectrograph," contributed 
by Professor Edwin B. Frost, of the Department 
of Astronomy and Astrophysics, and Mr. 
Walter S. Adams. 

Professor Robert F. Harper, of the Depart- 
ment of the Semitic Languages and Literatures, 
has translated for the June number of the 
Biblical World eleven prayers taken from the 
Neo-Babylonian historical inscriptions. This 
number also contains the first report from the 
Expedition of the Oriental Exploration Fund 
(Babylonian Section), prepared by Robert 
Francis Harper, the Director. 

At the University Luncheon on Convocation 
Day, June 14, Professor Charles R. Barnes, 
Vice-President of the Congregation, presided, 
and introduced the speakers, who were Mr. 
Walter H. Page, editor of The World's Work, 



New York dty; Mr. Andrew McLeish, Vice- 
President of the University Board of Trustees ; 
Mr. Charles Sumner Pike, of the Class of 1896, 
representing the Alumni ; and the President of 
the University. 

One hundred and ninety-nine degrees were 
conferred by the University at the Fifty-first 
Convocation, and also one hundred and fourteen 
certificates. There were 23 students who re- 
ceived the degree of Master of Arts, Philos<^hy, 
or Science ; 7, the degree of Doctor of Law ; 22, 
that of Doctor of Philosophy; and one, the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. Twelve 
new members were elected to the scholarship 
fraternity of Phi Beta Kappa. 

The annual Phi Beta Kappa address was 
given this year on June 14 by Mr. Walter II. 
Page, editor of The World's Work, New York 
city. The subject of his address was "The 
Cultivated Man in an Industrial Era," and the 
address appears in full in this issue of the 
University Record. Mr. Page was introduced 
by Professor George E. Goodspeed, President 
of the Beta of Illinois Chapter of Phi Beta 
Kappa. The address was one of originality and 
attractive literary form. 

A new and interesting genus of trc^ical trees 
has been discovered in Yucatan, Mexico, by Dr. 
Charles F. Millspaugh, Professorial Lecturer 
on Botany, and it has been named in his honor, 
by Professor B. L. Robinson, of Harvard 
University, " Millspaughia." Dr. Millspaugh 
has recently returned from a tour of exploration 
in the field of botany among the Bimini Islands, 
of the Bahama group, during which he visited 
and collected the vegetation, specifically, of ten 
islets that have never before been botanically 
examined. 

Professor Alonzo A. Stagg, Director of 
the Division of Physical Culture, has had charge 
of four athletic meets on Marshall Field since 
May 20. The Universities of Chicago and 
Michigan were the representatives in the first, 
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held on May 21 ; the Conference meet on June 
4 had contestants from a dozen universities and 
collies in the West ; sixty preparatory schools 
were represented in the Inter-Scholastic meet 
on June 11 ; and on June 20 Princeton Univer- 
sity and the University of Chicago held their 
track meet The athletic contests have aroused 
great interest and been regarded as highly 
successful. 

"The Passing of Pahli Khan," the comic 
opera presented by the new student organization 
known as the Blackfriars, was given on May 27 
and twice on May 28 in the Leon Mandel As- 
sembly Hall. There was a large and enthusi- 
astic attendance on both evenings, and it was 
the general opinion that the opera was one of 
the most diverting and tuneful entertainments 
ever given by the student body. The acting 
showed the restraint of good training, and the 
chorus work was often remarkably good. Mr. 
Frank B. Hutchinson and Mr. Walter Gregory 
wrote the book and most of the lyrics ; and Rlr. 
Halbert B. Blakey was the composer of most 
of the music. 

The Elementary School Teacher for J?me 
contains contributions from Professor Wilbur 
S. Jackman on "True Nature-Study;" Ira B. 
Meyers, on "Field Work — The Chicago 
Area;" Harry O. Gillet, on "Physics in the 
Elementary School;" Alice D. Feuling, on 
"Some Uses of Chemistry in the Cooking 
Work;" Mary M. Steagall on "What Ate 
the Mullein?" Annette Covington, on "Draw- 
ing and Painting in Connection with Nature- 
Study ; " Antoinette B. Hollister, on " Relation 
of Nature-Study to Qay-Modeling ; " Annette 
Butler, on "Nature-Study and Manual Train- 
ing;" Alice Peloubet Norton, on "The House- 
hold Arts in the Elementary School." The 
contributors mentioned are connected with the 
School of Education. In the same number is a 
contribution on "The Opportunity of the 
Teacher," by Associate Professor Marion 
Talbot, of the Department of Household 
Administration. 



The Germanic Club of the University has 
held ten meetings since October i, 1903. The 
following papers were read: "Die kritischen 
Bestrebungen des jungen Deutschland," by Mr. 
A. C. von Noe, October 26, 1903; "Der neue 
Kurs im Unterricht," by Assistant Professor 
l*aul O. Kern, November 9, 1903 ; "Winkelmann 
und die Reaction gegen seine Anschauung um 
1790," by Associate Professor Camillo von 
Klenze, November 23, 1903 ; " A Middle High 
CJerman Almanac," by Mr. M. Haertel, Decem- 
ber II, 1903; "Kleist und Hebbel," by Dr. 
H. K. Becker, January 20, 1904; review of 
Jessens book on " Heinses Stellung zur bilden- 
den Kunst," by Mr. A. C. von Noe, February 
17; "How Are Words Related?" by Dr. 
Francis A. Wood, March 3; "Lessing's Stel- 
lung zu Shakespeare," by Mr. M. Haertel, 
March 16; "The Religion of Klopstock," by 
Mr. M. D. Baumgartner, April 29; "Der Ge- 
brauch des Deutschen im Klassenzimmer," by 
Assistant Professor Paul O. Kern, April 29; 
''Text Criticism of the Carmina Burana," by 
Mr. B. M. Mitchell, May 18, 1904. 



THE LIBRARIAN'S ACCESSION REPORT 
FOR THE 8PHIMQ QUARTER, 1904. 

During the Spring Quarter, 1904, there has been added 
to the library of the University a total number of 4,295 
volumes, from the following sources: 

Books added by purchase, 2,402 volumes, distributed 
as follows: 

Anatomy, 34 vols. ; Astronomy (Ryerson), 5 vols. ; 
Astronomy (Yerkes), i vol.; Bacteriology, 11 vols.; 
Biology, 347 vols. ; Botany, 18 vols. ; Chemistry, 45 vols. ; 
Church History, 64 vols. ; Qassical Archaeology, 5 vols. ; 
Commerce and Administration, 53 vols. ; Comparative 
Religion, 8 vols.; Dano-Norwegian and Swedish Theo- 
logical Seminary, 5 vols. ; Divinity, 29 vols. ; Embry- 
ology, 4 vols. ; English, 71 vols. ; General Library, 188 
vols.; Geography, 46 vols.; Geology, 15 vols.; German, 
74 vols. ; Greek, 42 vols. ; History, 195 vols. ; History of 
Art, 50 vols.; Japanese, i vol.; Latin, 15 vols.; Latin 
and Greek, 9 vols. ; Law School, 475 vols. ; Mathematics, 
20 vols. ; Morgan Park Academy, 20 vols. ; Neurology, 
29 vols.; New Testament, 13 vols.; Palaeontology, 11 
vols.; Pathology, 12 vols.; Pedagogy, 24 vols.; Phi- 
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losopby, 94 vols. ; Physics, 29 vols. ; Physiological Chem- 
istry, 10 vols.; Physiology, 6 vols.; Political Economy, 
50 vols.; Political Science, 73 vols.; Public Speaking, 
3 vols. ; Romance, 13 vols. ; Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology, 2\ vols.; School of Education, 93 vols.; 
Semitic, xo vols.; Sociobgy, 16 vols.; Sociology (Divin- 
ity), 10 vols.; Systematic Theology, 32 vols.; Zoology, 
3 vols. 

Books added by gift, 1,388 volumes, distributed as 
follows : 

Anthropology, z voL; Astronomy (Ryerson), 2 vols.; 
Botany, 13 vols.; Chemistry, x voL; Church History, 
5 vols. ; Commerce and Administration, ax vols. ; Divin- 
ity, 4 vols.; English, 4 vols.; General Library, 557 vols. ; 
Geography, ^7 vols. ; Geology, 36 vols. ; German, 7 vols. ; 
Greek, 3 vols.; History, ix vols.; History of Art, 14 
vols.; Latin, 3 vols.; Law School, 3 vols.; General 
Literature, Dept XVI, X4 vols.; Mathematics, 7 vols.; 
Neurology, x voL; New Testament, 4 vols.; Palaeontol- 
ogy, X vol.; Pathology, 5 vols.; Pedagogy, 4 vols.; 
Philosophy, 3 vols. ; Physical Culture, 450 vols. ; Physics, 
8 vols.; Political Economy, X3 vols.; Political Science, 
15 vols. ; Romance, 4 vols. ; School of Education, 5 vols. ; 
Sociology, 9 vols.; Sociology (Divinity), z vol.; Sys- 
tematic Theology, 4 vols. ; Zoology, i vol. 

Books added by exchange for University publications, 
605 volumes, distributed as follows: 

Botany, 33 vols.; Church History, 6 vols.; Com- 
merce and Administration, 3 vols. ; General Library, 46 x 
vols.; (Geology, 8 vols.; (jerman, x voL; Neurology, 
\ vol.; New Testament, 3 vols.; Pedagogy, 53 vols.; 



Philosophy, 3 vols. ; Political Economy, 33 vols. ; Politi- 
cal Science, x voL ; School of Education, x voL ; Semitic, 
I vol.; Sociology, 3 vols.; Systematic Theology, 6 vols. 

SPECIAL GIFTS FOR SPRING QUARTER, X904. 

United States (>ovenmient: 383 vols., documents. 

Dominion of Canada: 55 vols., reports. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 30 vols., text-books. 

Rand, McNally & Co. : 47 vols., text-books. 

Scott, Foresman hCar. x x vols., text-books. 

The Macmillan Co.: 61 vols., text-books. 

Mr. J. L. Laughlin: sx vols, and xs pamphlets, mis- 
cellaneous. 

Mr. Henry Phipps : 14 vols.. History of Art. 

Mr. J. Paul (joode: 33 vols, and 14 pamphlets, geo- 
graphical, geological, etc 

Mr. R. D. Salisbury: 37 vols, and 95 pamphlets, 
geographical, geological, etc. 

Mr. Charles R. Henderson: xx vols, and 351 pam- 
phlets, miscellaneous. 

Mr. R. G. Moulton : 14 vols.. Works of William 
Morris. 

Mr. H. R. Hatfield: xz vols., United States documents. 

The Chicago Daily News Co. : 35 vols., Chicago Daily 
News. 

City of Boston : s vols.. Reports. 

New York city: 34 vols.. Reports. 

Estate of Leopold Mayer: 85 vols., text-books and 
Hebrew literature. 

Michigan Academy of Science: 4 vols.. Proceedings. 

Miss Minard: 35 copies of "The Press, the Pulpit, 
and the Stage," by J. H. McVicker. 
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BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS PUBLISHED BY THE UNIVERSIH OF CHICAGO PRESS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 80, 1904. 



Abbott, Fbank Frost. The Toledo Manuscript of the 
G^rmonia of Tacitus. Reprint from the Decenkiial 
Publications of the University of Chicago, First 
Series, VoL VI. 44 pp., 4to, paper. Net, $0.50. 
This pamphlet contains not only the manuscript, but a 
discussion of its relation to the hitherto known manu- 
scripts of the Gfrmania and its relation to the recon- 
struction of the text 

Barkxb, Llewxllys Franklin. A Description of the 
Brains and Spinal Cords of Two Brothers Dead of 
Hereditary Ataxia. Reprint from the Decennial 
Publications of the University of Chicago, First 
Series, VoL X. 50 pp., 4to, paper. Net, $3. 
The numerous plates and figures illustrating this treat- 
ise, as well as the detailed description, form a valuable 
contribution to tiie study of hereditary ataxia. 

Barnard, Edward £. Micrometrical Observations of 
Eros Made with the Forty-Inch Refractor of the 
Yerkes Observatory during the Opposition of 1900- 
190X. Reprint from the Decennial Publications of 
the University of Chicago, First Series, Vol. VIII. 
40 pp., 4to, paper. Net, $0.50. 

This paper contains the measures of position and the 
observations for the brightness of Eros. 

BxNSLBT, Robbrt Russbll. The Structure of the Glands 
of Brunner. Reprint from the Decennial Publica- 
tions of the University of Chicago, First Series, Vol. 
X. 50 pp. and 6 plates, 4to, paper. Net, $1. 

The author has here presented a study of the 
cytological characters, staining reactions, and microscopic 
anatomy of the glands of Brunner of a number of repre- 
sentative mammals. 

Brbastxd, Jambs Hbnry. The Battle of Kadesh. Reprint 
from the Decennial Publications of the University of 
Chicago, First Series, VoL V. 48 PP*> with 7 plates 
and 8 maps, 4to, p^>er. Net, $0.75. 

The battle of Kadesh, which took place between Rame- 
ses II., long of Egypt, and the Hittites, upon the plain 
of Kadesh, on the Orontes River, is the earliest battle in 
history in which the military manoeuvers can be traced. 
The present study comprises all the literature upon the 
battle as well as a complete description of the movements 
of the two armies. 

BuBNHAM, SnBRBURNB Wbslby. Mcssures of Double 
Stars Made with the Forty-Inch Refractor of the 
Yerkes Observatory in 1900 and 1901. Reprint from 
the Decennial Publications of the University of Chi- 
cago, First Series, Vol. VIII. 75 pp., 4to, paper. 
Net, $1. 



This is the first contribution to the study in the re- 
observations of double stars. Some six hundred have 
been measured, and eighteen new ones discovered and 
measured. 

Burton, Ernbst DbWitt. Notes on New Testament 
Grammar. Revised Edition. 30 pp., xamo, paper. 
Net, $0.25. 

A pamphlet prepared for the use of classes entering, 
with a knowledge of classical Greek, upon a study of the 
Greek of the New Testament 

Capps, Edward. The Introduction of Comedy into the 
City Dionysia at Athens: A Chronological Study in 
Greek Literary History. Reprint from the Decen- 
nial Publications of the University of Chicago, First 
Series, Vol. VI. 30 pp., with chart, 4to, paper. 
Net, $0.50. 

A recombination of the evidence from the didascatic 
inscription C I A II, 971, and the actors' catalogues C I 
A II, 977, together with Aristotle's testimony, furnishes 
new information concerning the date of official recogni- 
tion of comedy at Athens. The author places it some 
twenty years previous to 46s, the accepted date. 

Casb, E. C New or Little-Known Vertebrates from the 
Permian of Texas. Contributions to Walker Mu- 
seum, Vol. I, No. 4. 8pp., paper. Net, $0.25. 

Chamberlain, Charles J. Mitosis in Pellia. Reprint 
from the Decennial Publications of the University 
of Chicago, First Series, Vol. X. 19 pp. and 3 plates, 
4to, paper. Net, $0.50. 

An investigation into the origin of the achromatic 
figure in Pellia, dealing with the first two nuclear divi- 
sions in the germinating spore. 

Chambbrlxn, Georgia Louise. An Introduction to the 
Bible for Teachers of Children. 220 pp., lamo, cloth. 
Postpaid, $1. 

A manual for teachers and parents with children nine 
to eleven years old, to guide them in gaining a broad 
view of the Bible. 

Coulter, John M. The Phylogeny of Angiosperms. Re- 
print from the Decennial Publications of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, First Series, VoL X. 6 pages, 
4to, paper. Net, $0.25. 

The statement of a theory that monocotyledons and 
dicotyledons have independent origins. This theory is 
based upon several years' investigations by the Depart- 
ment of Botany. 
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Decennial Publications of the University of Chicago, 

First Series: 
• Vol. I: The President's Report A — Admiiiistration. 
cxliii + 574 pp., 4to, doth. Net, $3.50. 
This volnme contains a detailed report of the work 
done during the first decade of the University, includ- 
ing reports from Colleges, Departments, and all the 
institutions connected with the Uniyersity. 

Vol. II: The President's Report B — Publications 
by Members of the University. 185 pp., 4to, cloth. 
Net, $3. 

A bibliography of all the published writings of per- 
sons connected with the University of Chicago during 
its first ten years. 

Vol. Ill: Part I — Systematic Theology, Church 
History, Practical Theology. Part II — Philosophy, 
Education. 244 pp., 4to, cloth. Net, $3. 

Vol. IV: Political Economy, Political Science, His- 
tory, Sociology. 353 pp., 4to. cloth. Net, $4. 

VoL VII: The Romance Languages and Literatures, 
the Germanic Languages and Literatures, English, 
Literature in English. 347 pp., 4to, cloth. Net, $4. 

Vol. VIII: Astronomy and Astrophysics. 413 pp. and 
19 plates, 4to, doth. Net, $6. 

Vol. X. The Biological Sciences. 396 pp. and 39 
plates, 4to, cloth. Net, $10. 

Dewey, John (Ed.). Studies in Logical Theory. De- 
cennial Publications of the University of Chicago, 
Second Series, Vol. XI. xiv -i- 388 pp., 8vo, cloth. 
Net, $2.50. 
This is the first published result of investigations car- 
ried on for more than eight years by the Department of 
Philosophy. The contributors are former members and 
Fdlows of the University. 

Dickson, Leonard Eugene, (i) Ternary Orthogonal 
Groups in a General Field. (2) The Groups Defined 
for a General Field by the Rotation Group. Reprints 
from the Decennial Publications of Yerlces Observa- 
tory, First Series, Vol. IX. 26 pp., 4to, paper. 
Net, $0.25. 
The first paper is an investigation for an arbitrary field 
of a subject previously treated for a continuous field by 
Weber and for a Galois field by the writer. The second 
is a contribution to the theory of group determinants and 
group characters. 

Eycleshymbr, Albert Chauncey. The Early Develop- 
ment of Lepidosteus Osseus. Reprint from the De- 
cennial Publications of the University of Chicago, 



Frost, Edwin Brant, and Walter S. Adams. Radial 
Vdocities of Twenty Stars Having Spectra of the 
Orion Type. Reprint from the Decennial Publica- 
tions of the University of Chicago, First Series, Vol. 
VIII. 108 pp., 4to, paper. Net, $2. 
This paper gives a detailed account of the measure- 
ments of the velocities in the line of eight of twenty 
sdected stars of Vogd's type, lb, commonly known as the 
Orion type. 

Harper, Robert Francts i(Ed.). The Code of Ham- 
murabi, King of Babylon, about 2250 B. C. xv -i- 192 
pp., 103 plates of text, large 8vo, doth. Net, $4. 
This volume contains the text, a transliteration, a 
translation, notes, and indices of the famous Code of 
Hammurabi, discovered in 1902 by M. de Morgan at Susa. 

Hale, George Ellery, and Ferdinand Ellerman. The 
Rumford Spectro-hdiograph of Yerkes Observatory. 
Publications of Yerkes Observatory, Vol. IV. Part I, 
20 pp., with 15 plates, 4to, paper. Net, $0.75. 
The first published results from the use of this remark- 
able instrument, including discoveries in solar physics 
and a series of photographs of the sun. 

Hale, George Ellery, Ferdinand Ellerman, and John 
A. Parkhurst. On the Spectra of Stars of Secchi's 
Fourth Type. Reprint from the Decennial Publica- 
tions of the University of Chicago, First Series, Vol. 
VIII. 135 pp., 4to, paper. Net, $1.50. 

The pamphlet includes tables of the wave-lengths of 
several hundred bright and dark lines, conclusions as to 
thdr chemical origin, and a discussion of the evolution 
of these stars, thdr distribution, and their relationship 
to stars of other spectral types. 

Hendrickson, George Lincoln. Observations on the 
Commentariolum Petitionis attributed to Quintus 
Cicero. Reprint from the Decennial Publications of 
the University of Chicago, First Series, Vol. VI. 
26 pp., 4to, paper. Net, $0.25. 

The writer endeavors to show that this commentariolum 
is in fact a suasoria of some rhetorical student. 

Hoben, T. Allen. The Virgin Birth. Historical and 
Linguistic Studies in Literature Related to the New 
Testament, Second Series: Linguistic and Exegeti- 
cal Studies, Vol. I, Part I. 85 pp., royal 8vo, paper. 
Net, $0.50. 

The author carefully considers the theological uses to 
which the Fathers put the virgin-birth narrative, the 
influence of the apocryphal writings upon their under- 
standing of the story, and the relation of their inter- 
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Part I : An Analysis of the Literature and Theories of 

Primitiye Matrimonial Institutions. 
Part II: Matrimonial Institutions in England. 
Part III: Matrimonial Institutions in America. 

A minute analysis of the legislation and the literature 
bearing on marriage and divorce from colonial times to 
the present day. 

King, Irving. The Psychology of Child Development. 
With an Introduction by John Dbwsy. ix + 265 pp., 
i2mo, cloth. Net, $1. 

The author presents a new basis for investigating child 
psychology, that of determining how and under what cir- 
cumstances the mental processes arise, and their place 
and value in his entire conscious life. 

Laves, Kukt. The Orbit of the Minor Planet .(334) • Re- 
print from the Decennial Publications of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, First Series, Vol. VIII. 15 pp., 4to, 
paper. Net, $0.50. 

The writer has attempted to determine the absolute 
perturbation of Jupiter on this planet after Levemer's 
method. The expressions for the perturbative function 
and its derivative with respect to the major axis are 
given. 

Lectures on Commerce, Edited By Henry Rand Hat- 
field, viii -I- 388 pp., 8vo, cloth. Net, $1.50. 

Sixteen of the lectures delivered before the College of 
Commerce and Administration by prominent business men 
of Chicago, introduced by a lecture on " Higher Commer- 
cial Education," by J. Laurence Laughlin. 

LiLLiB, Frank R. A Laboratory Outline of the Study of 
the Embryology of the Chick and the Pig. xii H- 47 
pp., i2mo, paper. Net, $0.25. 

McCoy, Herbert N. Equilibrium in the System Com- 
posed of Sodium Carbonate, Sodium Bicarbonate, 
Carbon Dioxide, and Water. Reprint from the De- 
cennial Publications of the University of Chicago, 
First Series, Vol. IX. 22 pp., 4to, paper. Net, $0.25. 

The two salts in water solution in contact with a 
vapor phase of variable carbon dioxide were studied 
theoretically and experimentally. From the results, the 
degree of hydrolsrtic disassociation in a solution of so- 
dium carbonate was calculated and the ionization con- 
stant of sodium bicarbonate, as an acid, determined. 

Maschkb, Heinrich. Invariants and Covariants of 
Quadratic Differential Quantics of n Variables. Re- 
print from the Decennial Publications of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, First Series, Vol. IX. 14 pp., 4to, 
paper. Net, $0.25. 

In this article the sjrmbolic method given by the author 
in a previous paper has been developed in detail for the 
case of n variables. 



Meyer, John Jacob. Two Twice-Told Tales. Reprint 
from the Decennial Publications of the University 
of Chicago. First Series, VoL VI. 11 pp., 4to, paper. 
Net, $o.2S. 

Translations of Aristo's story of Giocondo and Astolfo 
as found in the Paii Jataiia and of the introduction of the 
Arabian Nights from the Hindu version. 

> Mitchell, Wesley Clair. A History of the Greenbacks, 
with Special Reference to the Economic Consequences 
of Their Issue. Decennial Publications of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Second Series, VoL IX. xvi-|- 
578 pp., 8vo, cloth. Net, $4- 

A treatment of the subject, historically and economic- 
ally covering the first four years of their issue, with 
special chapters on prices, wages, and the effect of the 
paper standard. 

MouLTON, Forest Ray. On Certain Rigorous Methods of 
Treating Problems in Celestial Mechanics. Reprint 
from the Decennial Publications of the University of 
Chicago, First Series, Vol. VIII. 26 pp., 4to, paper. 
Net, $0.25. 

This paper shows how some of the most important 

problems in celestial mechanics may be treated by 

methods which are rigorous, at least under specified 
conditions. 

National Society for the Scientific Study of Education, 

Third Yearbook, 1904. 
Part I: The Relation of Theory to Practice in the 

Education of Teachers, discussed by John Dewey, 

Frank A. McMurry, etc. 68 pp., 8vo, paper. Net, 

$0.50. 
Part II : Nature-Study, by Wilbur S. Jackman. 103 

pp., 8vo, paper. Net, $0.75. 

OsBORN, LoRAN D. The Recovery and Restatement of 
the Gospel, xxvi -h 254 pp., lamo, cloth. Net, $1.50. 

The author shows that the gospel preached by Christ 
has become obscured during its historical development, 
and it is necessary to go back of this process and trans- 
late it into terms of modem thought. 

Publications of the Yerkes Observatory, Vol. II. 413 PP* 
and 19 plates, 4to, cloth. Net, $6. 

RiTCHEY, George W. Astronomical Photography with 
the Forty-Inch Refractor and the Two-foot Reflector 
of the Yerkes Observatory. Reprint from the De- 
cennial Publications of the University of Chicago, 
First Series, Vol. VIII. 12 pp. and 17 plates, 4to, 
paper. Net, $0.75. 

This reprint contains many plates of photographa ob- 
tained with ihe two above-named instruments, together 
with a minute description of their use. 
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Shambaugh, Gxorob E. The Distribatioii of Blood Ves- 
sels in the Labyrinth of the Ear of Sus Scrofa 
Domesticns. Reprint from tiie Decennial Publica- 
tions of the University of Chicago, First Series, Vol. 
X. 20 pp^ 4to, paper. Nel; $1.25. 
The paper, illustrated by ten drawings, describes the 

circulation in the labyrinths, which was worked out by 

using Eichler's method of making colloid in casts of tiie 

labsrrinth. 

Shorey, Paul, The Unity of Plato's Thought Reprint 
from the Decennial Publications of the University of 
Chicago, First Series, Vol. VI. 88 pp., 4to, paper. 
Net. $1.35. 
An exposition of the essential identity of the doctrine 
presented by Plato in diversified dramatic forms ; and a 
criticism of recent attempts to date the dialogues by de- 
termining the order of development of his ideas. 

Thompson, Hklkn Bbadfoid. The Mental Traits of Sex. 
viii + 188 pp., 8vo, cloth. Net, $1.25. 
A contribution to psychology, comparing men and 
women in regard to motor ability, intellectual processes, 
and affective processes. The conclusions were reached 
from the results of tests applied to a number of men and 
women at the University of Chicago. 

TowBR, William L. The Development of Colors and 
Color Patterns of Colleoptera, with Observations on 
the Development of Colors in Other Orders of In- 
sects. Reprint from the Decennial Publications of 
the University of Chicago, First Series, Vol. X. 40 
pp., with 3 colored plates, 4to, paper. Net, $1. 



'^' 



The results of a study of the development of the cuticle 
and the source and composition of the colors, and of 
research into a fundamental plan of color-develcj pm ent. 

van't Hoff, Jacobus H. Physical Chemistry in the Ser- 
vice of the Sciences. English Version by Albzandbs 

Smith. Decennial Publications of the University of Chi- 
cago, Second Series, Vol. XVIII. xviii + x^3 PP-> 
8vo, doth. Net, $1.50. 

These lectures were delivered at the University of 
Chicago. They deal, in pairs, with the applications of 
physical chemistry in pure chemistry, industrial chemistry, 
physiology, and geology. 

Watson, John B. Animal Education. Contributions to 
Philosophy, Vol. IV, No. a. iss pp., 8vo. Net, 
$1.35 ; same in doth, net, $1.35. 

A study of the correlation between the psychical life of 
the white rat and the meduUated nerve fibers in the 
cortex. 

Wellbr, Stuakt. The Stokes Collection of Antarc^c Fos- 
sils. Contributions to Walker Museum, VoL I, 
No. 5. 6 pp., royal 8vo, paper. Net, $0.25. 

Wblls, H. Gideon. Studies in Fat Necrosis. Reprint 
from the Decennial Publications of the University of 
Chicago, First Series, Vol. X. S7 pp., 4to, paper. 
Net, $0.25. 

A series of experimental studies on the padiogenesis 
of intra-abdominal fat necrosis of the type following 
pancreatic lesions. 
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nEGENT PUBLICATIONS AND ADDRESSES BY MEMBERS OF THE UNIVERSITY FACULTIES.' 

TRlk. Whbxb Pubushbd. 



Namb. 

Abbott, Frank Frost, 



Andirson, Galusha. 



Angell» James Rowland. 



Bain, H. Fostir. 



Barnes, Charles R. 



Bliss, Gilbert Ames. 



Breckinridge, Sophonisba 
Preston. 



Buck, Carl Darling. 



Addresses: 

''Some Notes on the Application of the Principles of 
Evolution to the Development of the Art of Writing,'* 
Classical Conference, Ypsilanti, Mich., March 31, 
1904. 

Books: 
"Ancient Sermons for Modem Times" (157 pp.). Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 

Addresses: 
"The Twenty-First Chapter of John," Conference on 
the Gospel According to John, Providence, R. I., 
May II, 1904; "Eulogy on the Late President Alvah 
Hovey, D.D.," Commencement of Newton Theologi- 
cal Institution, Newton Centre, Mass., June 8, 1904. 

AriuUs: 

"Research Work in SUte Universities." 
Addresses: 

Four lectures on psychology at Wellesley College, 

Wellesley, Mass., April 25-29, 1904. 

Articles: 

"Our National Survey." 



Universify of Michigan Alum- 
nus, May, 1904. 



'Lead and Zinc Deposits of Illinois." 



TAe Booklovers Magatini^ Vol. 
Ill, No. 2 (February, 1904), 
pp. 201-17. 

Bulletin 923 United States Geo- 
logical Survey f March, 1 901, 
pp. 202-8. 

IHd,, pp. 505-12. 



"Fluorspar Deposits of Southern Illinois." 
Reviews: 
"Recent Literature of Economic Geology" (current Engineering and Mining Jour- 
series of reviews and digests). nal. 

Reviews: 

McDonald, " Religious Sense in Its Scientific As- Biblical World. 
pect." 

Pfeffer, "Pflanzenphysiologie," Vol. II. Botanical Gatette, June, 1904. 

Jost, "Pflanzenphysiologie." Ihid, 

Articles: 

"Jacobi's Criterion when Both Endpoints are Vari- Mathematiscke Annalen, Vol. 
able." LVIII, Nos. i and 2 (January, 

1904). 
"An Existence Theorem for a Differential Equation Transactions of the American 
of the Second Order with an Application to the Cal- Mathematical Society, Vol. V, 
cuius of Variations." No. 2 (April, 1904), p. 1 13. 

"The Exterior and Interior of a Plane Curve." Bulletin of the American Mathe- 

matical Society, Vol. X, No. 8 

(May, 1904), p. 398. 
Articles: 

"Specie Contracts." Sound Currency, Vol. XI, No. I 

(March, 1904). 

Books: 

"A Grammar of Oscan and Umbrian " (xvii -|- 352 Boston : Ginn & Co., 1904. 
pp., 5 illustrations). 



I The last dicular of infbnnation for publication in the UMivanrrY Rbcobd was tent out Jani 
Winter and Spring Qnarten of 1904. For Decennial Pukltcations tee the UMivanrrv Record, 



I, 1904. The present circular covers the 
, x9os« and February, 1903. 
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TRlk. 
ArtUla: 

"Sketch of the Science of Religion*** I. 

"Sketch of the Science of Religion,** IL 
" Landscape Gardening." 

Reviiws: 
Gnlick, "Evolution of the Japanese." 



WHSaX FOHJSHBD. 

BihHcal WorU, Vol. XXIII, No. 

4 (April, I9<M)» p. 256. 
mtL, No. 5 (May, 1904), ^ 349- 
EncycUpidia Aimericama, VoL 

IX (1904). 

Ameruam Journal of Sociology, 
March, 1904. 



BucKLBY, Ernest Robertson. Books: 

"Qajs and Claj Industries of Wisconsin** (304 pp., 
55 pUtes). 

" Highway Constraction in Wisconsin ** (338 pp., 106 

plates). 

"Biennial Report, Bnrean of Geology and Mines of 

Missouri** (87 pp., 8 plates). 

ArticUs: 
"Construction and Maintenance of Streets in Wis- 
consin Cities.** 
"Ice Ramparto.** 



" How ShaU Wisconsin StreeU Be Paved?'* 
"Lead and Zinc Industry in Wisconsin.** 
" Highway Constnction.** 



Addressa: 
"What Constitutes Success?** Commencement, Rollo 
High School, Rollo, Mo., May 13, 1904. 

ArticUs: 
"Some Essentials of Student Self-Government" 

" Report of Sunday-School Teachers* Training Work 
in Cook County.*' 
Addresses: 
"On the Teaching of Roman Private Life in Second- 
ary Schools and a Review of Johnston*s 'Roman 
Private Life',*' Educational Conference at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, November 14, 1903. 
An illustrated lecture on "The Originals of Roman 
Antiquities, the Pompeian Reproductions, and the 
Ancient Sculpture in the Chicago Art Institute," 
Morgan Park Academy, January 21, 1904. 



Burgess, Isaac Bronson. 



Madison, Wis.: Wisconsin Geo- 
logical and Natural History 
Survey, 1901. 

/W., 1903. 

Missouri: Bureau of Geology 
and Mines, 1903. 

The MunicipaHfy, VoL I, No. i 

(April, 1900), 1-26. 
fVisconsi9$ Academy of Scienoet, 

Arts and Letters, Vol. XIII, 

pp. 141-57. 
The Municipalify, Vol. II, No. 5 

(September, 1 901), pp. 97-1 10. 
Mineral Industry, Vol. IX 

(1901), 665-666. 
Journal of the Association of En- 
gineering Societies, Vol. 

XXVIII, No. 4 (April, 1902), 

pp. 1-18. 



The Academy News, May 27, 

1903. 
Cook Ommiy Sunday Sckool Di* 

rectory, September, 1903. 
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CouLTBR» John Merlb. 



Name. Tkru. 

Child, Charlss Manning. Artiela: 

''FonnRegiilmtioiiinCerimnthii8,III. The Initiation 

of Regeneration." 

"Fonn Regulation in Cerianthns, IV. The R61e of 

Water PreMure in Regeneration." 

''Studies on Regiilatio«« IV. Some Experimental 

Modifications of Form Regulation in Leptoplana.*' 

Books: 
"Plant Structures" (rerised edition), (pp.348, 289 
illustrations). 

"Plant Relations*' (rerised edition), (pp.266, 214 
illustrations). 

"Plant Studies" (rerised edition), (pp. 387, 336 
illustrations). 

Rivuws: 
Howell, " A Flora of Northwest America." 
Flahault, "La paltebotanique dans ses rapports avec 
la y^g^tation actuelles." 

Addresses: 

Two addresses on Y. M. C. A. work, State convention, 
Moberiy, Mo., March 20 ; " Some Problems in Edu- 
cation," School Masters' Club, YpsUanti, Mich., 
March 31 ; "An Eccentric Naturalist," SUte Acad- 
emy of Science, Ann Arbor, Mich., April i; same 
address. Lecture Course, Edgewater, 111., April 8 ; 
" Practical Education," College Chapel, Eureka, 111., 
April 15 ; "A Neglected Naturalist,'* Lecture Course, 
Eureka, 111., April 15 ; " Principles of Nature Study," 
Teachers' Association, OtUwa, Canada, May 13; 
"A Neglected Naturalist," Teacher's Association, 
OtUwa, Canada, May 13; "ElemenU of Power," 
High School commencement, Indianapolis, Ind., 
June 8 ; same address. High sichool commencement, 
Clinton, Iowa, June 9. 

Articles: 

"Some Defects in the Teaching of Modem Lan- 
guages in the College and University." 

Davenport, Charlbs Binidict. Articles: 

"Color Inheritance in Mice." 



Cutting, Starr Willard. 



David, Hbnri Charles Edou- 

ARD. 



Dennis, Alfred Lewis Pinnes. 



" Wonder Horses and Mendelism." 

Articles: 
Nouvelles Universitaires : Les cours d'^t^ de I'Uni- 
versit^ de Chicago. 
(Continued.) 

Addrases: 
"Some Recent Manuals on Phonetics," the Ro- 
mance Club, University of Chicago, May 10, 1904. 

Reviews: 
Scott, " Moorish Empire in Europe." 

Addresses: 
"Martin Fringe, Last of the Elizabeth Seamen," 
Library Club, Brunswick, Me., February 9, 1904; 
same address, Society of Colonial Wars, Portland, 
Me., March 17; "Essentials in Teaching History," 
County Teachers' Association, Bath, Me., February 
19 ; " Education and Politics," North Yarmouth Acad- 
emy, Yarmouth, Me., June 3. 



Whbrb PaausKBs. 

Biological Bulletitt, Vol. VI, No 
2 (January, 1904), p. 55- 

Ibid., Vol. VI, No. 6 (May, 1904) 
p. 266. 

Journal of Experimental ZMogy, 
Vol. I, No. I (May, 1904). 

New York: D. Appleton & Co., 

1904. 
Ibid. 

Ibid. 



Botanical GaMctte, April, 1904. 
Ibid., May, 1904. 



The School Review, Vol. XII, No. 
4 (April, 1904), p. 308. 

Science, VoL XIX (January 15, 

1904). pp. 110-114. 
Ibid., Vol. XIX (January 22, 

1904). pp. 151-53. 

Echo des deux mondes. Vol. I, 

No.9(MayiS, 1904), p. 15. 
Ibid. Vol. I, No. 10 (June i, 1904), 
p. 9. 



Atlantic, June, 1904. 
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Nam*. Tttim, 

Dkwiy, John. Bo^: 

"The Relation of Theory to Practice in the Educa- 
tion of Teachers" (pp. 30). 

ArticUs: 
*' Classification of Contemporary Logical Tendencies." 



*'The Meanings of the Term Idea.*' 

" Significance of the School of Education." 
Addresus: 
Six lectares upon " Problems of Knowledge," Colom- 
bia University, New York, N. Y., March, 1904; three 
lectures on " Moral Education," Brooklyn Institute, 
Brookljrn, N. Y., March, 1904. 

B00*s: 

** Answers to Dickson's College Algebra." 

AriicUs: 
** Determination of all the Subgroups of the Known 
Simple Group of Order 25930." 

" The Subgroups of Order a Power of 2 of the Simple 

Quinary Orthogonal Group in the Galois Field of 

Order/*=8/=h3-" 

" Determination of all Groups of Binary Substitutions 

with Integral Coefficients taken Modulo 3 and of 

Determinant Unity." 

" On the Subgroups of Order a Power of / in the 

Linear Homogeneous and Fractional Groups in the 

GF [/«]." 

Donaldson, Hinry Hbrbbrt. Addresus: 

"Quantitative Methods in the Study of Anatomy," 
open meeting of the Society of Sigma Xi, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., March 24. 



Dickson, Leonard Eugbnb. 



Whbu Pdbusrbd. 

Chicago : University of Chicago 
Press, mrd Yearbook Na- 
tional Society for Scientific 
Study of Education, 

Journal of Philosophy, Psychol- 
ogy, and Scientific Methods^ 
VoL I, No. 3 (February 4, 
1904). p. 57. 

7W/., Vol. I, No. 7 (March 31, 
1904), p. 175. 

Elementary School Teacher^ Vol. 
IV, No. 7 (March, I904)» p. 
441. 



New York : John Wiley & Sons, 
1904. 

Transactions of the American 
Mathematical Society, VoL V» 
No. 2 (1904), pp. 126-66. 

/Hd,, VoL V, No. I (1904). pp. 
1-38. 

Annals of Mathematics, Vol. V, 
No. 3 (April, 1904), pp. 140- 
440. 

Bulletin of the American Mathe- 
matual Society, Vol. X, No. 8 
(May, 1904), pp. 3«5-97. 



DUBSDOUT, JbAN. 

Eckstein, Oskar. 



Ellbriian. Ferdinand. 



Articles: 
" Les ' Discours' de Ronsard." 

Articles: 
"Elektrische Zugsbeleuchtung in den Vereinigten 
SUaten." 
" In den Armenischen Bergen." 

•"Der Yellowstonepark." 

Articles: 



Modem Philology, January, 1904. 



ElehtroUchn. Rundschau, Vol. 

XXI, No. 4. p. 31. 
Deutsche Alpenueitung, VoL III, 

No. 23 (March i, 1904), p. 

296. 
Vom Pels tum Meer Die Weite 

WeU, VoL XXIII, No. 17 

(April IS. 1904), p. 1171. 
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Namb. 
Eluot, Danibl Giraud. 



TlTLB. 



Efstbsn, Saul. 



Artulis: 



"Descriptions of Twenty-seven Apparently New 
Species and Sub-Species of Mammals. 

"Description of New Species and Sub-Spedes of 
MammaJs and a New Generic Name Proposed.*' 
"Catalogue of Mammals from Southern California." 



WhBBB PuBUtRKD. 

FUld Cohtmbian Museum PubH- 
cati&ns. Vol. Ill, No. 14 (De- 
cember, 1903), p. 239. 

Ibid,, Vol. Ill, No. IS (March, 
1904), p. 263. 

nid^ Vol. Ill, No. 16 (March, 
1904), p. 271. 



ArticUs: 
"On the Definition of Reducible Hjrpercomplex Transactions 0/ the American 
Number Systems." MaihemaHctU Society , January, 

1904. 
"A High School Mathematical Library.'* School Maikematics, March, 1904. 



Frkund, Ernst. 



Books: 
"The PoUce Power** (819 pp.). 



Chicago: CalUghan & Co., 1904. 



Goods, J. Paul. 



GOOD8PKBD, EDGARpOHNSON. 



Books: 
"Illinois: A Supplement to Dodge's Advanced Chicago: Rand, McNallyft Co., 
Geography*' (pp. 26). 1904. 

Articles: 
" The Human Response to the Physical Environ- The Elementary School Teacher, 
ment*' Vol. IV, No. S (January, 1904), 

p. 271. 

Books: 
(and Galusha Anderson). "Ancient Sermons for Boston : Pilgrim Press, 1904. 
Modem Times: Asterius*' (pp. 157). 

Articles: 
" A Fourth Century Deed.*' 



Biblia, February, 1903, pp. 333- 

37. 
Decennial Publications, First 

Series, Vol. V, pp. 1-78. 
Historical and Linguistic Studies, 
Series I, VoL I, pp. 37-58. 
Journal of BibUcal Literature, 
Vol. XXII, Part I (1903), pp. 
70-74. 
American Mathematical AfotUh- 
ly, VoL X (May, 1903). vV- 
133-35. 
^t6Ka, Vol. XVI (lune, x^oV* 
pp. 72-74. 
•« Did Alexandria Infiuenoe the Nautical l-%n«usige TA* Expositor, August, i^^^:2^ 

of St Luke?" xPiL-^ ..d^ 

American Journal of Fft^^^^^t^^. 
Vol. XXIV (i903).PP-.3^». ^^^;^. 



" Greek Papyri from the Cairo Museum." 
"The Martyrdom of Cyprian and Justa." 
"The Book with Seven Seals." 

"The Ayer Mathematical Papyrus" (with plate). 

" The Oldest Greek Book in the Worid." 



*• A Medical Papyrus Fragn^^,jt" (with plat^x 
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Name. 
Harper, William Rainsy. 



Hatai, Shinkishi. 



Hkffkran, Mary. 



UiNDBRsoN, Charles Rich- 
mond; 



HowsRTH, Ira Woods. 



Articles: 

•* The Stroctiue of Hosca 4 : 1—7 : 7." 



"Constructive Studies in the Prophetic Element in 
the Old Testament." I, U, III. 

Addresses: 
Address of Welcome, inauguration of President Van 
Hise, University of Wisconsin, June 9, 1904; "The 
University and Education," Baccalaureate address. 
University of Toronto, June 10, 1904. 

Articles: 
"A Note on the Significance of the Form and Con- 
tents of the Nucleus in the Spinal Ganglion Cells of 
the Fcetal Rat." 

Articles: 

"A Comparative and Experimental Study of Bacilli 
Producing Red Pigment." 



Whsxb Pmusmo. 

American Journal of '^Semitic 
Languages and ^Literatures, 
Vol. XX, No. 2 (January,i904), 
pp. 85-94. 

Biblical World, Vol. XXIII,Nos. 
1-3 (January-March, 1904), 
pp. 50-58, 132-4J. 212-23. 



Journal of Comparative Neurol- 
ogy and Psychology, VoL XIV, 
No. I (March, 1904), pp. 27-48. 



Hyde, Jambs Nbvins. 



Articles: 
"Das amerikanische Armenwesen." 

"Professional Education for Social Service." 

"Regulated Activity as a Prevention of Crime." 

"School of Character in a Prison." 

"Suspension and Control of Penal Institutions" 

(report). 

"Social Progress of Rural Communities." 



Reviews: 
Ghent, "Our Benevolent Feudalism." 

Addressa: 

Commencement addresses : Russell, Kan., May 19, 
1904; Hays, Kan., May 21; Wakeeney, Kan., May 
24. "The Theory of Inspiration," Mathesis Club, 
Valparaiso, Ind., June 2. 

Books: 



Centralblatt fur Bakteriologie, 
Parasitenkunde und Infec- 
tionskrankeiten (Jena), VoL XI, 
Nos. 10-18 (January, 1904), 
pp. 397-404. 456-75. 520-40. 

Zeitschrift fiir das Armenwesen, 

Heft. I, 5 Jahrgang (January, 

1904), pp. 20. 
Publications of the Association of 

Collegiate Alumna (magazine). 

Series III, No. 9 (February, 

1904), p. 49. 
Proceedings of Louisville Prison 

Congress, lA^y, 1904, pp. 3. 
/Hd., pp. 8. 
/bid,^ pp. 20. 

Annual Report of the Illinois 
Farmers' Institute, 1903, pp. 
223-227. 



The Monist, January, 1904. 
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Namb. 
Hyde, Jamxs Nsyins. 



Inqals, Ephraim Flstchsr. 



INGBBRT, ChARLBS EMSRSON. 



IKGRSS9 Maxims. 



Jameson, John Franklin. 



JUDSON, Harry Pratt. 



Kyis, Prbston. 



Land, William Jxssb Good. 



TkTLB. 

Addresses: 

** Dbtarbance of Vascular Equilibrium in Relation to 
Certain Dermatotei ,*' annniJ meeting of the Ameri- 
can Dermatological Association, Niagara Falls, N. 
Y., Jnne 2, 1904. 

Articles: 



WrBKB PutUlHXD. 



" Treatment of Suppuration of the Nasal Accessory IIHmms Medical Journal, 
Sinuses." 



** Removal of Pin ht>m Lung by Bronchoscope." 

Addresses: 
" Pulmonary Tuberculosis," the Chicago Society for 
Prevention of Tuberculosis, College of Physicians 
and Suigeons, Chicago, March, 1904; "Colds," 
School of Domestic Arts and Sciences, Chicago, 
April, 1904. 

Articles: 

"An Enumeration of the Medullated Nerve Fibers 
in the Ventral Roots of the Spinal Nerves of Man." 

Articles: 
** Teaching of French." 

Addresses: 
Series of fifteen lectures on "French Institutions," 
Chicago Woman's Club, weekly, ending June, 1904. 

/Reviews: 
Acton, "Cambridge Modem History," VII. 

Hamilton, " Writings of James Monroe," VIL 
Hunt, " Writings of James Madison," IV. 

Articles: 
"Against the Machine or In the Machine?" 



Jommal of American Medical 
Association, 



Articles: 
" Lecithin und Schlangengifte." 

"Cobragift und Antitoxin." 

Addresses: 

" The Hsemolytic Action of Cobra-venom," Univer- 
sity of Chicago Medical Club, December 7, 1903; 
"Antitoxins: Certain Current Theories as to Their 
Production and Action," Chicago Chapter Sigma Xi, 
Reynolds Club, Chicago, March 9, 1904; "The Re- 
actions of Toxins and Antitoxins," Chicago Branch 
of the American Chemical Society, Sherman House, 
Chicago, May 17, 1904. 

Articles: 
"The Life-History of Ephedra trifurca." 

Reviews: 
Walmsley, W. H., " The A B C of Photomicography." 
Sabline, V., " L'influence des agents extremes dans 
les racines." 



Journal of ComparcUive Neurol- 
ogy and Psychology, Vol. XIV, 
No. 3 (June, 1904). 

School Review, June, 1904. 



American Historical Review, 

January, 1904. 
IHd,, April, 1904. 
Ibid, 



7%e World To-Day, Vol. VI, 
No. I (January, 1904), pp. 
103-7. 

Hoppe-Seyler*s Zeitschrift fur 
physudogische Chemie, VoL 
XLI, No. 4 (1904). p. 273. 

Berliner hleine Wochenschrift, 
No. 19 (1904)* 



Science, Vol. XIX, No. 474 (Jan- 
uary 29, 1904). p. 177. 

Botanical Gatette, May, 1904. 
IHd,, June, 1904. 
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Name. 
Lane, Hknky Higgins. 



UNIVERSITY RECORD 



Articles: 

"The Orarian Stnictaret of the Cuban Blindfishet, 
Lucifuga and Stygicola." 

Livingston, Burton Edward. ArticUs: 

''Physical Properties of Bog Water*' (contributions 
from the Hall Botanical Laboratory, LVII). 

Hivicws: 

Reviews of books and monographs. 

Addresses: 

"Ionic Stimulation of Plants,'* University of Chicago 
Biological Club, March 15, 1904; same address. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Botanical Club, May 17, 1904. 



Wmaa Pobushbd. 

Biciogical BuOetm, VoL VI, No. 
I (December, 1903), p. 38. 

Botanual GautU, Vol. XXXVII 
(May, 1904), pp. 3«3-85« 

Botanical Gautte. 



Locks, Grorgs Herbert. 



Lyon, Florence. 



Mallory, Heryby Foster. 



Mathews, Shailer. 



Articles: 
"The Mosely Commission.** 
"The Unity of the American School System.** 
" Secondary Education in America as Seen by the 
Mosely Commission.'* 

"The Qualifying Examinations for the Rhodes 
Scholarships.** 

" Instruction in the Organization and Administration 
of Schools and School Systems." 
" The German Conmiercial Colleges.'* 
"A Comparison of the Sources of Supply of Stu- 
dents for Harvard College." 

Addresses: 
"Education and Progress,'* State Normal School, 
Peru, Neb., May 26. 

"Professional Training of the Teacher,** Harvard 
Teachers*s Association, Harvard University, March 5. 

ArticUs: 
"Two Megasporangia in Selaginella.** 

"The Evolution of the Sex Organs of Plants.** 

Reviews: 

Strasburger, "The Bonn Text-book.** 

Lampa, "Exogene Entstehung der Antheridien von 

Anthoceros.** 
Giesenhagen, "A Premedical Text-book.** 

Addresses: 
"The Scope and Method of the Work of the Depart- 
ment of Correspondence Instruction of the Religious 
Educational Association,'* Annual Convention of the 
Religious Educational Association, Philadelphia, 
March 1-3, 1904. 

ArticUs: 
"The Making of a Minister.*' 

Editorials in The World To-Day. 
Reviews: 

Reviews in The World To-Day^ Biblical Worlds and 
Journal of Theology^ 



School (London, Eng.),Febniary. 

Ibid^ April. 

School Review, April. 

/Hd^ May. 

Educational Review, May. 

School Review, May. 
IHd,, June. 



Botanical GoMette, VoL XXXVI, 
No. 4 (October, 1903), p. 308. 

IMd, Vol. XXXVII (April, 
1904), p. 280. 

Botanical GaMCtte, December, 

1903. 
/W., February, 1904. 

INd., March, 1904. 



The World Today, Vol. VI, No. 
6, June, 1904. 
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Namb. 
Mathkws, Shau^r. 



TfeTUU 



Wnbkb 



Addretsis: 



Ten lectures, UniTertity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., February 11-15; March 4-8. 
Twenty addresses. Bay City, Biich., February I2-2I. 
Fifty other addresses at Ministers* Institutes, Young 
Men's Christian Association meetings, etc., in Chi- 
cago ; Franklin, Ind.; GrauTille, O.; Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Kalamaxoo, Mich.; Bloomington, 111.; Fayette, Mo.; 
Detroit, Biich. 

Matthews, Albkrt Prbscott. ArticUs: 

-* WiU LiYing Matter be ArtiBdaUy Produced ? *' 

Mkykrs, Gborok William. ArticUs: 

"Astro-Geography in the Grades.'* 



MiLLKB, Frank Justus. 



«'R^um< for 1903.** 

"The Real Problem of Mathematics Teaching.** 
" Use of Common Almanac in Teaching Astronomy.*' 

" Practical Problems Correlating Mathematics with 

Physics.** 
"Practice does not Make Perfect." 

Addrtsus: 
" Historical Development of Mathematics," Scandi- 
nayian Technical Society of Chicago, January 2, 1904; 
six lectures on "Elementary and Secondary Mathe- 
matics Teaching," Teachers' Institute, Davenport, 
Iowa, March 24-6, 1904; "The Public School Curric- 
ulum in Mathematics," meeting of Principals and 
Mathematics Teachers of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., 
April 15, 1904; "Correlative Secondary Mathema- 
tics," meeting of Principals and Mathematics Teach- 
ers of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan., April 16, 1904; "Il- 
lustrative Applications of Algebra," Chicago and 
Cook County Mathematics Teachers' Association, 
Richard T. Crane School, Chicago, June 4, 1904. 

ArticUs: 
"Some Notes on Classical Training in a German 
Gymnasium." 



TTkc WorU Today, Vol VI, No. 
I (Juiuary, I904), pp. 61-65. 

EUnuntary School Tcackir, Jan- 
uary, 1904. 

Sch4foi Matkimatics, January, 
1904. 

JHd, 

School Science, Vol. V, No. % 
(November, 1903), p. 28. 

School Review, Vol. XII, No. 3 
(March, 1904), p. 233. 

School Mathematics, Vol. I, No. 5 
(March, 1904), p. 185. 



Milukan, Robert Andrews. Articles: 

" Physics in the Year 1904." 



School Review, January, 1904. 



"Radium and Radio- Activity.' 



The IVorld To-Day, December, 

1903. 

The Technical IVorld, Vol. I, 

No. I (March, 1904), pp. 

1-14. 

"Recent Discoveries in Radiation and Their Signifi- Popular Science Monthly, Vol. 

cance." LXIV (April, 1904), pp. 

481-^. 

Addresses: 

"Radio- Activity," the Chicago Academy of Science, 
January 15; "The Electron Theory of Electricity," 
annual meeting of the Northwestern Association of 
Electrical Engineers, Milwaukee, Wis., January 21 ; 
"Radium and its Relatives," Men's Club, Second 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago, May 27. 
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Nams. 

MiLLSPAUOH, Charles Frbd- 

KRICK. 



Books: 
" The FUicet, Cypeimcew and Gnuiiiiie« of YucmUn ** 
(pp. 85, illostnttioiis 117). 

«*The Composite of Yacatan" (pp. 67, illutrmtioiis 
92). 



Wm 

Chicago: Field Colombian Mn- 
feun, 1903. 
IHd.^ 1904. 



MooRB, Addison Wkbstbr. 



Nkf, John Ulric 



NoK, Adolph Charles von. 



Price, Ira Maurice. 



Addressa: 
"Japan, Land of Lacqner and Bamboo,** Englewood 
Women*! Club, Chicago, October 5, 1903 ; Chicago 
Women's Aid, February 16, 1904; New York Bo- 
tanical Garden, April 30, 1904; "Yucatan, A Lost 
Ciyilization," University Congregational Church, 
Chicago, December 18, 1903; Sigma Xi address, 
University of Minnesota, June, 1903. 

Addresses: 
"The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer,** Spencer 
memorial celebration of Woman's Club of Chicago, 
March 24. 



MouLTON, Richard Green. Addresses: 



Course of eight lectures on "The Bible as Litera- 
ture,*' Twentieth Century Club, Boston, Mass., 
February-March ; course of ten lectures on " Bibli- 
cal Prophecy as a Branch of World Literature,'* St 
Bartholomew's Church, New York City, February- 
March ; short courses on Biblical Literature, Univer- 
sity of Toronto ; Second Baptist Church, Rochester, 
N. Y.; Bible InsUtute, Providence, R. L; the Eliot 
(Presbyterian) Church, Newton, Mass., winter quar- 
ter; miscellaneous literary addresses: Wells Col- 
lege, New York; Woman's College, Baltimore, Md«; 
Rutgers College, New Jersey; State Normal School, 
Trenton, N. J.; Harvard Teachers' Association; 
Massachusetts Schoolmasters' Association; and va- 
rious literary clubs in the Eastern States, Winter 
Quarter. 

"Dissociation Phenomena among Carbon Com- 
pounds," annual meeting Michigan Section American 
Chemical Society, Ann Arbor, Mich., April 8, 1904. 

ArHcUs: 
" Lance sur f autre." 



" Lance sur fautre." 

Addresses: 
Review of Jessen's book on "Heinses Stellung zur 
bildenden Kunst," Germanic Club, University of 
Chicago, April 8, 1904 ; "Militarerinnerungen," same 
place, February 17, 1904. 

ArHcUs: 

"Four Babylonian Seal Cylinders." 



^The Oriental Exploration Fund." 
'The German Oriental Society." 



Modem PkUoiogy, Vol I, No. 2 
(October, 1 903), p. 395« 

Ihid,, Vol. I, No. 3 (January, 
I904)» p. 395. 



American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and LUerature^ 
V0I.XX, No. 2 (January, 1904) 
pp. 109-15. 

BibUcal World, Vol. XXIH, No. 
1 (January, 1904), pp. 7-15. 

Ihid^ Vol. XXIH, No. I 0"- 
uary, 1904), pp. 64-65. 
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Nam. 

Puck, Ira Mau&icb. 



Articles {cant.): 

'^ How did We Get Our English Bible ? " L Prelim- 
inary Questions. 

''Where Our EngiUh Bible Came From." n. Hebrew 
and Greek MS. 

''The Palestine Exploration Fund." 

"The French in the Orient" 

Thirteen articles on "Introduction to Jeremiah, 
Lamentations, and Ezekiel." 

"Hosea," "Ichabod," "Issochar." 

"Where Our English Bible Came From." III. The 
Greek Bibles. 

"Where Our EnglUh Bible Came From." IV. The 
Latin Bibles. 



Wkbrb Pobushsd. 

Sunday School Times, VoL XLVI 

(January 30, 1904)- 
IHd^ Vol. XLVI (February 27, 

1904). 
IMd., Vol. XXIII, No. 2 (Feb- 
ruary, 1904), pp. 146-8. 
IHd., Vol. XXIII, No. 3 (March, 

I904)» pp. 339. 330. 
Tike Baptist l/mion. Vol. XIV 

(January, February, March, 

1904). 
The Jewish Encyclopedia^ <A» VI 

(appearing March, 1904). 
The Sunday School Times, April 

2, 1904. 
IHd^ April 16, 1904. 



"Where Our English Bible Came From.' 
maritan, Syriac, and Coptic Versions. 

"Where Our English Bible Came From." VI. Ear- 
liest English Manuscript Bibles. 

Ten articles : " Introduction to Ezekiel, Daniel, and 
PosteziUc Minor PropheU." 



V. Sa- Hid., May 7, 1904. 
y^ti/.. May 21, 1904. 



The Baptist Union, April, May, 
June, 1904. 



Reviews: 
Johns-Delitzsch, "Babel and Bible." 



McCormack-DeUtzsch, "Babel and BibeL" 

E. Konig, "Babyloniens Kultur und die Weltge- 

schichte." Jbid. 

Httbener, " Das zertriimmerte Babel, u. s. w." Ibid. 

Kmeschke, " Bibel und Babel, El und Bel." IHd, 

Giesebrecht, "Friede fiir Babel und BibeL" IHd. 

KeU, " Zur Babel und Bibelfrage." IHd. 

Budde, " Das alte Testament und die Ausgrabungen." IHd. 

Lohr, "Babel und die biblische Urgeschichte." IHd. 

Heyn, " Zum Streit um Babel und Bibel." IHd. 

Saunders, " Professor Hamack's Letter on the Em- IHd. 

peror*s Criticism of Delitzsch." 

Hilprecht, "Die Ausgrabungen im B£l Tempel zu Ibid. 

Nippur.- 

Gunkel, "Israel und Babylonien." Ibid. 

Beardslee, "Outlines of Introduction to the Old Ibid. 

Testament." 

Sampey, " Syllabus for Old Testament Study." Ibid. 

Gunkel, "Genesis iibersetzt und erklart," second Ibid. 

edition. 

Robson, "Jeremiah, the Prophet" Ibid. 

Winckler, " Die Gesetze Hammurabis." IHd. 

Jeremias, " Moses und Hammurabi." Jbid. 

Caldecott, "Linear Measures of Babylonia, about Jbid. 

2500 B. C." 

Wiemikowski, " Das Buch Hiob." Ibid, 

Conder, " The First Bible." Ibid. 



American Journal of Theology, 

January, 1904. 
Ibid. 
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Namb. 
Prick, Ira Maurice. 



Radford, Maudb Lavinia. 
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The Place of Industries In 
Elementary Education 

By Katharine Elizabeth Dopp 

9o8 pp., ismo, cloth. ffUt top; iut,$i,oo; pott- 
paid, ^I.IO 

One of the most stimulating and 
thoughtful books published in recent 
years. The neglected opportunities of 
the elementary and primary teacher are 
specifically pointed out in every chapter. 
All teachers should read the book and 
have it available for constant reference. 



The Psychology of Child 
Development 

By Irving King 

With an Imtmduction by Jomi Dbwby 
a8o pp., zamo, cloth; m/.^i.oo; postpaid, ^z.zo 

This book is an attempt to present a 
consistent and intelligible outline of the 
mental development of the child from 
the standpoint of mental function. Read- 
ing the consecutive chapters will give 
one a point of view from which mudb of 
the chaotic material of child-study will 
assume a new significance. The inter- 
pretation of the child is here the prime 
prerequisite for successful teaching. 



The Possibility of a Science of Education 

By Samuel Bower Sinclair 

Vice-Principal Noraud School, Ottawa, Canada 
Z30 pp., zamo, cloth, lut, ^z.oo; postpaid, ^z.zo 

In this book the author proves that a science of education is possible, after the 
necessary emphasis is placed upon the functional or dynamic phase of science. This 
educational science is quite independent, with a technique of its own; its aims are 
formulated mainly upon an ethical basis, its means upon a psychological basis. A 
strong plea is made for professional training of the teacher. 



The Educational Situation 

Hew Editioa 
By John Dewey 

ZQ4 pp., 8vo, doth; 75 cents, lut; 
postpaid, 8z cents 

The problems of elementary, second- 
ary, and college education are discussed 
in their twofold relations: to the past, 
which has determined their conditions 
and forms; and to the present, which de- 
termines their aims and results — their 
ideals and their success or failure in 
realizing them. The school, more than 
any other social institution, is the living 
present as reflection of the past and as 
prophecy of the future. 



The Mental Traits of Sex 

By Helen Bradford Thompson 

Z96 pp., 8vo, cloth; ngt, $t,as\ 
postpaid, lz.39 

This monograph contains a great deal 
of accurate information bearing on the 
question of the psychology of the sexes. 
The data was obtained in a series of ex- 
periments conducted in the psychologi- 
cal laboratory of the University of Chi- 
cago, and the results are discussed in a 
scientific and entertaining manner. Nu- 
merous diagrams and charts explain the 
text. 
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EXAMINATIONS FOR ADMISSION TO THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, JUNE, 1904. 



ENGLISH. 

(time allowed — TWO hours). 
State: 

1. At what school you studied English. 

2. Under whose instruction. 

3. For how long. 

4. The text-books used. 



A, — Composition, 
Write two short compositions, choosing the sub- 
jects from the following topics. Use plain, natural 
English, free from errors in spelling, punctuation, 
and grammar, and correct in idiom. Before you 
begin, think what you are going to say. You will 
be judged by how well you write, not by how 
much. 

1. Discuss Pope's translation of the //tad, cover- 
ing, if possible, all these points : meter ; com- 
parison with other English translations ; de- 
fects; excellencies. 

2. Is there any justification for Shylock? 

3. Does the character of Uncas agree with your 
knowledge of the North American Indian? 
Write another ending for Ivanhoe. 
Burke's idea as to the proper mode of raising 
revenue in the colonies. 

6. Should women have more or fewer rights than 
are suggested for them in The Princess f 

7. Was Richard, as portrayed in Ivanhoe, an 
ideal king? 

8. Shylock as a business man. 

9. Methods of fighting in the Trojan war. 



4- 
5- 



12. 

13- 
14. 

14. 
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A battle in the Trojan war from the point of 

view of one of the soldiers. 

What influence had Mr. Burchell in the story 

of The Vicar of Wakefield f 

Describe the best scene in the Rime of the 

Ancient Mariner, 

Burke's argument against the use of force. 

What part does Eppie play in the story of 

Silas Marnerf 

A little walk in London with the Spectator. 

B, — Intensive Reading, 
Who spoke the following passages? What do 
they mean? How do they illustrate the 
character of the speakers? In what part of 
the story of Macbeth do these passages occur? 
Explain the italicized words : 

a) Tomorrow, and tomorrow, and tomorrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day 
To the last syllable of recorded time. 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. 

b) The instruments of darkness tell us truths, 
Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consequences. 

c) This guest of summer. 
The temple-haunting martlet, does approve 
By his loved mansionry, that the heaven's 

breath 
Smells wooingly here; no jutty, frieze. 
Buttress nor coign of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendent bed. 
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2. Interpret the following passages : 

a) Hard by a cottage chimney smokes 
^ From betwixt two aged oaks, 

Where Corydon and Thyrsis met 
Are at their savoury dinner set 
Of herbs and other country messes 
Which the neat-handed Phillis dresses. 

—LAlUgro. 
S) Some say no evil thing that walks by night, 
In fog or fire, by lake or moorish fen, 
Blue meagre hag, or stubborn un/aid ghost 
That breaks his magu chains at curfew ^ 

time, 
No goblin or swart fairy of the mine 
Hath hurtful power o'er true virginity. 

— Comus, 

3. Interpret the italicized words in the following 
passages: 

fl) How Fairy Mab iht junkets eat. 

—rAllegro. 

b) And storied windows richly dight, 

— // Fenseroso, 

c) And you shall put 

This night's business into my dispatch. 

— Macbeth, 

d) She fables not. I feel that I do fear 

Her words set off by some superior power. 

— Comus. 
e) 1 can fly, or I can run 

Quickly to the green earth's end. 
Where the bow'd we/hin slow doth bend. 

—Jbid. 

* C— Rhetoric. 

1. What is a) a barbarism, b) an impropriety, c) a 
solecism ? 

2. Rewrite this paragraph, recasting the sentences 
to improve their unity and emphasis : 

These men living: a life of hi^h tension in the 



which these men stand, in a country where 
nearly everyone drinks, and to enter a saloon 
is habit and custom, these men with their reck- 
less temperaments naturally go to extremes, 
then who are we, living in our carefully guarded 
city homes, to mock at them when they yield 
to the temptations? 

3. State, with reasons, your opinion of the follow- 
ing terms as theme subjects: "Bravery;" 
"The Advantages of Fraternities in Prepara- 
tory Schools ; " "Automobiles ; " " The Judicial 
System of the United States;" "A Week's 
Visit in New York." 

4. Observe the following sentence: "The prac- 
tice that afternoon was long and hard, so the 
candidates returned to their quarters ex- 
hausted." 

tf) Is it correctly punctuated? 
S) Is there any objection to it in point of 
structure independent of punctuation? 



FRENCH (i). 

(llME ALLOWBD — ONB HOUE.) 

(R^pondre en fran9ais aux questions suivantes.) 

I. D^finissez les mots suivants et faites-les en- 
trer dans une phrase : 
midi, boire, vice-roi, beau-fils, souverain. 

3. Rendez par un nom en -ail ou -aille les de- 
finitions suivantes : 
a) Ce qui sert it dinger une barque. 
^) Ce qui sert k s'^venter. 
^) Ouverture qui sert k ^clairer une cave. 

3. Qu'appelle-t-on suffixesdiminutifs? exemples. 

4. Donnez deux synonymes k chacun des noms 
suivants : 

logis, bataille, terreur, joie, bourg. 

5. Combien y-a-t-il de genres, en fran^is ? 
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9. Quand U^ la^ Us sont-ils pronoms ? 

10. Quelle remarque faites-vous sur les verbes 
hdir^ courir, moun'r. 

11. Donnez les temps primitifs de : 
craindre, vouloir, faire, avoir, lire. 
D^finissez les mots suivants : 
trop, horloge, encre, palais, aoOt. 
Donnez le f^minin de : 
cheval, chat, podte, auteur, coq, 
Henri, Yvon, Charles, Jules, Jean. 



12 



13 



FRENCH (a). 

(time allowed — ONE HOUR AND FORTY-FIVE MINUTES.) 

(K^pondre en frana9is aux questions suivantes.) 

1. Quesignifie: 

un enseigne, un^ enseigne ; un m^moire, ung 
m^moire ; un page, um page ; un voile, une 
voile ? 

2. Quand les noms propres employes au pluriel 
n'en prennent-ils pas la marque ? 

3. Nommez les articles contractus; quand con- 
tracte-t-on Tarticle ? 

4. Composez deux phrases avec chacun des 
adjectifs suivants employes comme attributs : 
frais, noble, fiddle, doux, dur. 

5. Quels sont les temps primitifs de : 
interrompre, paraitre, sourire, croitre, faire ? 

6. Comment fait-on pour faire passer une phrase 
du passif k Tactif ? Donnez trois exemples. 

7. Conjuguez au present de Tindicatif et au 
pass^ ind^fini: 

se coucher, se lever, se flatter, se plaindre, se 
dire. 



10. " Le carnaval s'en va, les roses vont iclore; 
Sur les flancs des coteaux d^jii court le 

gazon. 
Cependant du plaisir lafriUuse saison 
Sous ses grelots lagers rit et voltige encore, 
Tandis que, soulevant les voiles de Vaurore, 
Le printemps inquiet paratt k Thorizon." 
Expliquez les expressions en italique, 

FRENCH (3). 

(time allowed — TWO HOURS.) 

(R^pondre en fran9ai8 anx questions suivantes.) 

1. Convertissez chaque mot en une p^riphrase : 
Paris, Wellington, le lion, le printemps, Tau- 
tomne. 

2. Expliquez les locutions ci-aprds : 
d) Battre Teau avec un Mton. 

i) Jeter son argent par les fenfitres. 
^) Avoir la langue bien pendue. 
d) Se laisser mener par le nez. 
e") Trouver visage de bois. 

3. Inventez une historiette ayant pour conclusion 
le proverbe ci-aprds : 

"On a souvent besoin d'un plus petit que soi." 

4. D^crivez la campagne au printemps, 

5. Niv6sE. 
Grfile et vent, la ramie 

Tord ses bras rabougris; 
L^-bas fuit la fum^e, 

Blanche sur le ciel gris. 
Une pMe dorure 

Jaunii les coteaux froids. 

Le trou de ma serrure 

Me souffle sur les doigts. 

—v. Huci^ 
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With whom? 
What have you read? 

How much practice in writing German have you 
had? 

How much practice in speaking German? 



I. Translate A into German or Paraphrase 
B into German Prose. 

A. I. He found the chair, took it, and went out 

of the room with it. 
3. Those black gloves are neither mine nor 
yours; they must be theirs, for they are 
twice as large as ours. 

3. What did the second boy find? Whose 
son was he? Whom did he see in the 
forest? To whom did he give his horse? 
Who was very happy? What kind of a 
man was the stranger? Which boy did he 
address {anreden)^ Which one of the two 
answered? Of whom did both boys dream ? 
Of what did they speak in the morning? 

4. One cannot have everything, and he who 
has a house and something to eat ought 
to be contented. 

5. When he had sold the old house in which 
we had lived so many years, we were com- 
pelled to leave all our friends and to move 
to another place where we knew nobody. 

DIE KAPELLE. 

B. Droben stehet die Kapelle, 
Schauet still ins Thai hinab; 
Drunten singt bei Wies' und Quelle 
Froh und hell der Hirtenknab'. 
Traurig tdnt das Gldcklein nieder, 
Schauerlich der Leichenchor ; 
Stille sind die frohen Lieder, 

Und der Knabe lauscht empor. 

Droben bringt man sie zu Grabe, 
Die sich freuten in dem Thai. 
Hirtenknabe, Hirtenknabe, 
Dir auch singt man dort einmal. 

— Uhland. 



II. Translate into Idiomatic English: 

Eben hatte die Mutter die Milch auf den Tisch 
gestellt und das grosse, schwarze Brot hingelegt — 
denn am Sonntag gab es auch ein wenig Brot 
dazu, nicht nur Kartoffeln — da sah sie von der 
offenen Kuchenthur aus die beiden Kinder heran- 
kommen : " Komm, Feieli, komm, lauf ein wenig 
geschwinder," rief sie ihm entgegen, " mach' die 
Buben los und bring sie zum Essen, der Jos soil 
den Vater holen." Das Feieli kam schnell herbei, 
und der Jos sprang uber die Steinbldcke hinunter 
dem Wasser zu. Er sah sich aber noch einmal 
um und kam schnell wieder zuruckgesprungen, 
denn er hatte gesehen, wie die beiden Buben sich 
gebardeten {to behave), Jeder riss am Feieli und 
puffte {to pommel) und schlug mit dem einen freien 
Fuss aus, denn jeder wollte zuerst losgebunden 
und drinnen am Tisch sein. Das Feieli konnte 
aber weder den einen noch den andern losmachen, 
so rissen sie es hin und her. Mit einem Satz 
sprang Jos zu, packte mit jeder Hand einen 
Knaben und schuttelte sie tiichtig. 

— ^Johanna Spyri. 

HI. Give the ist pers. sing. pret. subj. of all verbs 
occurring in Question 11. 

IV. Name the countries and seas touching Ger- 
many. 

OERMAN (a). 
(time allowed— one hour and forty-five minutes.) 

How long have you studied German? 
When? 
Where? 
With whom? 
What have you read? 

How much practice in writing German have 
you had? 

How much practice in speaking German ? 



I. Translate A into German or Paraphrase 
B INTO German Prose. 

A. I. As we had been expecting him for several 
days, his arrival did not surprise us. 
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3. If I could have seen him, I should have 
recognized him. 

3. In your letter to my mother you spoke of 
having had a very cold passage across the 
ocean {die Uberfahri), 

4. I was too busy to visit you on Monday 
last, but I thought that I surely should Und 
the time to see you before your departure 
for Europe. 

B. DIE DREI. 

Drei Reiter, nach verlorner Schlacht, 
Wie reiten sie so sacht, so sacht! 

Aus tiefen Wunden quillt das Blut, 
Es spurt das Ross die warme Flut. 

Vom Sattel tropft das Blut, vom Zaum, 
Und spult hinunter Staub und Schaum. 

Die Rosse schreiten sanft und weich, 
Sonst flosst das Blut zu rasch, zu reich. 

Die Reiter reiten dicht gesellt, 
Und einer sich am andern h&lt. 

• Sie seh'n sich traurig ins Gesicht, 
Und einer um den andern spricht: 

" Mir bluht daheim die schonste Maid, 
Drum thut mein friiher Tod mir leid." — 

"Hab* Haus und Hof und griinen Wald, 
Und sterben muss ich hier so bald!" — 

"Den Blick hab' ich in Gottes Welt, 
Sonst nichts, doch schwer mir's Sterben f&llt." 

Und lauemd auf den Todesritt 
Zieh'n durch die Luft drei Geier mit. 

Sie teilen kreischend unter sich : 
" Den speisest du, den du, den ich.** 

— Nik. Lenau. 

II. Give the German cognate forms of: brew, 
cushion, dull, ear, flint, horse, kettle, mood, 
neck, oak, otter, pool, read, smack, sore, 
twinge, vane, warp. 

III. Translate into Idiomatic English: 

Im Sommer des Jahres 181 2 brach der Kaiser 
Napoleon mit mehr als 400,000 auserlesenen 



Kriegern zu Fuss und 60,000 zu Ross, und mit 
einem Zuge von 1200 Stucken GeschUtz, in das 
grosse russische Reich ein. Zwei Jahre lang hatte 
er zu diesem Zuge gerustet, hatte die besten 
Schaaren aus alien Ltodern Europas gesammelt 
und sie mit allem Kriegszeuge {military equip* 
men/) auf 's beste versehen ; denn er gedachte dies- 
mal weit hin in die Lflnder zu dringen, die sein 
Schwert noch nicht kannten. Der erste Angriff 
war gegen das russische Reich gerichtet; es ist 
aber gar nicht unwahrscheinlich, dass er die Ab- 
sicht gehabt, wenn dieses durch mehrere grosse 
Schlachten zum Frieden gezwungen worden, 
immer tiefer nach Asien zu ziehen und den Eng- 
Undern, die er am meisten hasste, das ganze, 
reiche ostindische Land wegzunehmen. Denn 
ware es nach seiner Lust gegangen, 90 wurde erst 
das Ende der Erde seinen blutigen Kriegen ein 
Ende gesetzt haben. Aber in diesem Jahre und 
in diesem Kriegszuge setzte ihm Gott ein Ziel. 
Denn als er nach einer Reihe mdrderischer 
Schlachten bis nach Moskau, der alten Haupt- 
stadt der russischen Zare, gekommen war, und 
am 14. September seinen diistern Siegeseinzug in 
ihr grosses, ehrwurdiges Schloss, den Kreml, 
gehalten hatte, da ging in den folgenden Tagen 
die unermessliche Stadt pl5tzlich in Flammen 
auf — sein altes Gliick hatte sich von ihm gewandt. 
IV. Narrate in German the contents of Hauff's 
Das kalte Herz^ or Zschokke's Der urbrochene 
Krug. 
Students wishing to transfer credit from a 
Co-operating School to College credit may sub- 
stitute for the above a German essay of no less 
than fifty words on any subject read in class. ' 

OERMAN (3). 

(TIMB allowed — TWO HOURS.) 

How long have you studied German? 

When? 

Where? 

With whom? 

What have you read? 

Have you had any practice in conversation? 
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I. Translate into German : 

King Hrothgar and his chosen subjects were 
wont to sit in his great hall listening to music and 
drinking for their pleasure; but their pleasure 
was disturbed by their fear of Grendel, a grim 
and terrible giant, who dwelt in the neighboring 
marshes of Jutland. This monster would come 
into the palace at times to see "how the doughty 
{tapfer) Danes found themselves after their beer- 
carouse (das Zechgelage)y On the occasion of 
his first visit he slew thirty sleeping men. For 
twelve years he was the terror of the land. At 
last the pitiful story came to the ears of Beowulf, 
a viking who was noted for his victories over the 
giants of the deep. He resolved to go the relief 
of Hrothgar. Entering the hall, he promised to 
fight the monster. When the mists of the night 
arose, Grendel came, and commenced a ferocious 
assault upon a sleeping man. Beowulf faced him 
{trotz bieten^ cum dat.\ fought him valiantly, and 
wounded him so that he died Then there was 
great rejoicing. But the joy was soon dispelled, 
for the mother of the monster came to seek 
revenge. Beowulf pursued her into deep, dark 
waters, where he was seized and dragged to the 
bottom of her cave ; but he was able to let her 
soul out of its "bone house." 

II. Write a German essay of not less than 150 
words upon either of the following subject : 

1. Viostggtr' s Auf der Wacht 

2. Moser's Der Bibliothekar, 

Students wishing to transfer credit from an 
Affiliated or Co-operating School to College 
credit may substitute a German essay of equal 
length upon some topic suggested by their read- 
ing in German literature. 



LATIN (z) — CJBSAR. 

(TIME ALLOWED — ONE HOUR AND THIRTY MINUTES.) 

[NOTB.— Tnuulsdon should be in good, idiomAtic English. Read the 
putage carefully before you begin to write.] 

State : 

1. At what school you studied this author. 

2. Under whose instruction. 

3. How long. 

4. How much of the author you read. 



I. Translate into English: 

Caesari omnia uno tempore erant agenda: 
vexillum proponendum^ quod erat insigne, cum ad 
arma concurri oporteret, signum tuba dandum, ab 
opere revocandi milites, qui paulo longius aggeris 
petendi causa processerant arcessendi, acies instru- 
enda, milites cohortandi, signum dandum. Qua- 
rum rerum magnam partem temporis brevitas et 
successus hostium impediebat. His difficultatibus 
duae res erant subsidio, scientia atque usus mili- 
tum, quod superioribus proeliis exercitati, quid 
fieri oporteret, non minus commode ipsi sibi prae- 
scribere quam ab aliis doceri poterant, et quod ab 
opere singulisque legionibus singulos legates 
Caesar discedere nisi munitis castris vetuerat. Hi 
propter propinquitatem et celeritatem hostium 
nihil iam Caesaris imperium exspectabant, sed per 
se quae videbantur administrabant. 

-A C II, ao. 

3. Give construction of all words printed in 
italics, 

3. Give principal parts of the verbs from which 
proponendum^ petendi^ and vetuerat are formed. 

4. Translate (at sight): 

Caesar postquam per Ubios exploratores com- 
perit Suebos sese in silvas recepisse, inopiam 
frumenti veritus, quod, ut supra demonstravimus, 
minime omnes Germani agriculturae student, 
constituit non progredi longius ; sed ne omnino 
metum reditus sui barbaris tolleret atque ut eonim 
auxilia tardaret, reducto exercitu, partem ultimam 
pontis, quae ripas Ubiorum contingebat; in iongi- 
tudinem pedum ducentorum rescindit atque in 
extremo ponte turrim tabulatorum quattuor con- 
stituit praesidiumque cohortium duodecim pontis 
tuendi causa ponit magnisque eum locum muni- 
tionibus firmat. b, c, vi, 09. 

LATIN (a)~SLE]EENTART PROSE COMPOSITION 

(time allowed — ONE HOUR.) 

State : 

I. At what school you studied this subject. 
3. Under whose instruction. 
3. How long. 
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Write in Latin: 

1. I am afraid that the Germans will pass the 
winter in Gaul. 

2. The general ordered the defeated enemy to 
hand over the fugitives. 

3. The scout reports that the town is ten miles 
from the river. 

4. When the barbarians learned what Caesar had 
decided to do, they sent forward their cavalry 
to keep the Romans from disembarking. 

5. The soldier informed the commander that the 
wall was stripped of its defenders, and that 
the troops could soon be driven from the 
town. 

LATIN (3) — VSROIL OR OVID. 
(timb allowed — one hour and thirty minutes.) 

[Read the passage thrtrac:h carefully before you begin to write ; the trans- 
lation should be in good idiomatic English.] 

State : 

1. At what school you studied this author. 

2. Under whose instruction. 

3. How long. 

4. How much of the author you read. 



I. Translate the following passage from 
the jEneid of Vergil : 

Hortamur fari, quo sanguine cretus, 
Quidvc ySrra/. memoret, quae sit fiducia cafiio, 75 

Ille haec, deposita tandem formidine* fatur : 
Cuncta equidem tibi, Rex, fuerit quodcumque, fatebor 
Vera, inquit ; neque me Argolica de gente negabo ; 
Hoc primum ; nee, si miserum Fortuna Sinonem 
Finxit, vanum etiam mendacemque improba finget. 80 
Fando aliquod si forte tuas pervenit ad aures 
Belidae nomen Palamedis et incluta fama 
Gloria, quem falsa sub proditione Pelasgi 
Insontem infando indicio, quia bella vetabat, 
Demisere neci, nunc cassum lumine lugent : 85 

Illi me comitem et consanguinitate propinquum 
Pauper in anna pater primis hue misit ab annis. 
Dum stabat regno incolumis regumque vigebat 
Consiliis, et nos aliquod nomenque decusque 
Gessimus. Invidia postquam pellacis Ulixi — 90 
Haud ignota loquor — superis concessit ab oris, 
Adflictus vitam in tenebris luctuque trahebam, 



Et casum insontis mecum indignabar amici. 

Nee tacui demens, et me, fors si qua tuiissett 

Si patrios umquam remeassem victor ad Argos, 95 

Promisi ultorem, et verbis odia aspera movi. 

2. a) State where this passage occurs, and de- 

scribe its setting. 

b) Explain the case of nouns and the mode 
of verbs printed in italics. 

c) Indicate the metrical structure of lines 
86-93, showing slurrings (elision) and 
csesural pauses. 

3. Translate (at sight) : 

[Orpheus begs the shades for the return of bis wife, 
Eurydice.] 

O positi sub terra numina mundi, 
In quem recidimus, quicquid mortale creamur : 
Si licet, et falsi positis ambagibus oris 
Vera loqui sinitis, non hue, ut opaca viderem 20 

Tartara, descendi ; nee uti villosa colubris 
Tema Medusaei vincirem guttura monstri. 
Causa viae coniunx, in quam calcata venenum 
Vipera diffudit, crescentesque abstulit annos. 
Posse pati volui, nee me temptasse negabo : 25 

Vicit Amor. Supera deus hie bene notus in ora est : 
An sit et hie, dubito ; sed et hie tamen auguror esse, 
Famaque si veteris non est mentita rapinae, 
Vos quoque iunxit amor. Per ego haec loca plena timoris. 
Per Chaos hoc ingens vastique silentia regni, 30 

Eurydices, oro, properata retexite fata. 
Omnia debentur vobis, paulumque morati 
Serius aut citius sedem properamus ad unam. 
Tendimus hue omnes, haec est domus ultima, vosque 
Humani generis longissima regna tenetis. 35 

Haec quoque, cum iustos matura peregerit annos, 
luris erit vestri : pro munere poscimus usum. 
Quod si fata negant veniam pro coniuge, certum est 
Nolle redire mihi : leto gaudete duorum. 

—Ovid, M4t,, X, 17-39. 

LATIN (4) — CICERO. 

(time allowed — one hour and thirty minutes.) 

[No translation that is not good English will be accepted. 
Read the passage carefully before 70a begin to write.] 

State: 

1. At what school you studied this author. 

2. Under whose instruction. 

3. How long. 

4. How much of the author you read. 
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1. Translate: 

Sed ea, quae exaudio, patres conscripti, dis- 
simulare non possum. laciuntur enim voces, 
quae perveniuDt ad aures meas, eorum^ qui vereri 
videntur, ut habeam satis praesidi ad ea, quae vos 
statueritis hodiemo die, transigunda. Omnia et 
provisa et parata et constituta sunt, patres con- 
script!, cum mea summa cura atque diligentia, 
turn etiam multo maiore populi Romani ad sum- 
mum imperium retinesdum et ad communes for- 
tunas conservandas voluntaU. Omnes adsunt 
omnium ordinum homines, omnium denique 
aetatum ; plenum est forum, plena templa drcum 
forum, pleni omnes aditus huius templi ac loci. 

Causa est enim post urbem conditam haec 
inventa sola, in qua omnes sentirent unum atque 
idem, praeter eos, qui cum sibi videreni esse pere- 
undum, cum omnibus potius quam soli perire 
voluerunt. Hosce ego homines exdpio et secemo 
libenter; neque in improborum civium, sed in 
acerbissimorum hostium numero habendos puto. 
Ceteri vero, di immortales! qua frequentia, quo 
studio, qua virtute ad communem salutem digni- 
tatemque consentiunt ! ../« c*/.. nr, ^, 

2. a) Explain the syntax of the italicized words. 
b) Point out any devices of rhetoric which 

the orator has used to add effectiveness to 
his speech. 

3. Write an account of the conspiracy of Catiline. 

4. Translate (at sight): 

[Cicero mccuses Verres of plandering a temple of Juno.] 
Pro di immortales! quern ego hominem ac- 
cuso ? quern legibus aut iudiciali iure persequor ? 
de quo vos sententiam per tabellam feretis ? Di- 
cunt legati Melitenses publice spoliatum templum 
esse lunonis, nihil istum in religiosissimo fano 
rclittnisiC ; qnem in locum classes hostium saepe 



suspidonibus in iudidum vocatur. Di ablati, fana 
vexata, nudatae urbes reperiuntur; earum autem 
rerum nullam sibi iste neque infitiandi rationem 
neque defendendi facultatem reliquit; omnibus 
in rebus coarguitur a me, convindtur a testibus, 
urgetur confessione sua, manifestis in malefidis 
tenetur — et manet etiam ac tadtus facta mecum 
sua recognosdt. « /, verr.. rv, 47. 

LATOr (5)— ADVAHCID PSOSB OOHPOSinOH 

(TDfK ALLOWRD— OKS HOUR.) 

leader tiK Eaflisk into Latni void for word, but grasp 
aad ooBsader what is iSb/t Latio way of ezpfcss- 



* [Do not attearat to icada 
cleariTcaaD lliouggi, 
ng alia ifcrfngttt J 



Sute: 

1. At what school you studied this subject 

2. Under whose instruction. 

3. How long. 



Translate into Latin : 

In a short time the enemy rushed down from 
the higher places and made an attack upon the 
Romans, hurling stones and javelins. Galba's 
forces fought continuously for six hours, and, 
though hard pressed, withstood the first assaults. 
But finally weapons failed them, and, on account 
of their small number, not even the wounded 
could depart ; but the enemy, when exhausted by 
wounds or by fighting, kept withdrawing, and 
fresh forces succeeded them. Then Balbus, who 
was the most influential of the centurions, asked 
Galba what his plan was. He replied that he 
thought that they should make a sally and rout 
the enemy. And so, after resting and picking up 
the spent missiles, the soldiers suddenly sallied 
forth and put the Gauls to flight. Galba then 
led his legions across the mountains to the 
country of the Allobroges. 

OSXBK (z) — ZSHOPHOH. 
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I. Translate : 

i^tVa 8' ^v rfin\ ficiXi;, &pa ?v dTicmi T049 toXc- 
/U049 " oftroTc yip ^Cav dvtirrparcgrtitvovro oi fidp- 
fiapoi TOW *EXXi7vticov I^Kovra orafiiW, f^Pov§i€voi 
fJLff rrj^ WKToi ol *EAXi7vcs hnSwrrai a^<^9. ironT- 
5 por ydf) wicr<k ^ort arpdrcvfia nc/Mriicdv. 01 re 
yap rmroc avrots S^cvroi km ds iwl to iroXv irexo- 
iiafiivoi dal rw firf ^cv/ccy li^exa, c{ Xv^ciVrav, 
^ay T€ Tis Bopvfioi yiyvrjrat &i iirurdioL t6v Zmrov 
HiptTfi dvSpi KOi xaXtvtoaai, Set kou BtapOKurOirra 

10 dvafiijvai int rw tmnv, ravra 8i irayra ^o^c^^ 

VVKT10P fCol $OpvPcv OKTOS. TOVTOV IvCfCa V<lpp<0 

dirco-KiTVow roiir "EAXi/vitfF. ^iret Si iyiyywrKoy 
avrovs o2 *EAXi/ve$ jScyvAo/icvovs diricvai kcu ScayycX- 
Xo/tACKOvs, itc^pv^ Tot9 "EXXi/cTi <nKriccv({{;co'Au 
15 dicov^«i»v rwy voXcfitW. lau XP^'*'^^ f^^'' Tcm 
iwiaxpv r^s iropcuis o2 fidpfiapoi, iw€tj&^ Sk 6^k 
cyiyv€To, dwyauv • ov yap i&Mccc Xuav avTov« vvKro9 
iropcueo'Au kcu icarayccrtfai ^irl ro arparoireSw. 

— Xbn., ^«ai., Ill, iv, 34-36. 

1. Explain the use of all the genitives in the 
above. 

2. What classes of conditional sentences are 
found in the passage? 

3. Where is the form iindStrrai. found? 

4. Give the principal parts of yiyvopm. 

II. Translate : 

irjpos ravra /AcraoraiTCs ol *EXXi;ve9 ifiovkevovro' 
Kol Av€KpCvavTO, KX€ap;(09 8' IXcyev* 'H/AC19 ovrt 
QvrijXjSofuv lis fiaaiXM iroXc/Ai/a'ovrc? ovr' iirop€v6-' 
fuOa iin /Sao-iXea, dXXa iroXXii? irpo^curaf Kvpoi 
5 cvpuTKcv, iis K(u av ti ot<r6a, Tm v/aSs tc airaptur- 
Kcuyvs Xa/9oi xoi i^/mi? MdBe dyayoi. ^ircl /xcKroi 
^Siy avrov kiapXa>p,€¥ kv Sav<^ iira, j/o^vK^/icv Kot 
^covs icol dvtf/xtfirovf irpoSovvoi avroi^, Iv T<f Tp&r$€v 
Xpovif irapixpvrts ^pJa.^ avrov9 c? iroudv, IvtL 8c 

10 Kvpo9 TC&n/Kcv, <WT€ fiacTiXtt hrnwoiovfuOa rrji 
apx9^ ^w''* ?<mv Stow Ivcica pov\oCp,tO^ Av r^ )8d- 
(TtXcoos XfSipoLV Koucm iroictv, ov8' avTov diroicrcivai &v 
ldikoLp.€Vy nopcvoipJiOa S* tiv oiicaSc, cT r(9 i}/ia9 p>rf 
Xvirottf * d8iicovvra p,€VTOi irctpoo-o/AcAi crvv T0i9 0€oi9 

1 5 dpLvyaaOai * .... o /ih^ ovrQ>9 dWev * dxoixm9 8i 
5 Turaa<fi€pnfjs ravra, 1^, €yo) dirayycXa> jSao-tXci 



Koi v/uv iroXiv ret imp' Ikuvov • fiexpi 8* Av lyw ^ico), 
at cnrovSoi /AevoKroiv* dyop^v 8i ij/i€t9 irapcfoficv. 

— Xbn., Anab,, II, HI, 91-94. 

1. Explain the use oi all the participles in tliis 
passage. 

2. How does "i;<r)(wft;/i€v irpo8oiWi ovrw" differ 
in meaning from "jyVxwftyftcv irpo8wrc9ovTw"? 

3. Give the principal parts of opacD. 

4. Explain the mood of fiovkoifuOa, 

III. Translate : 

Kol €v$vs dyayovrcs rav9 dvtfpc&irovs ^Xcyxov 8ia- 
Xa^dvrc9, ci riw ct8^cv aXXrp^ o^v rj Ttfv ^vcpav. 
6 pkv oZv crcpo9 ovic €^ /AoXa ^roXXcov <f>6puiv wpwr- 
ayopAvniv * lirci 8i 0^8^ iail>€kipjoy IXcycv, opaivros 
5 row hipov icarccr^yiy. 6 8i Xoiiro9 iXcfcv, ort 
o5ro9 /iiv ov tfxurj 8ict ravra cI8€vai, 5ri avry 
MyxoLVt dvydrrjp licei irop* dF8pi lic8c8o/ACin7 • avro9 
8* 1^ i^yi/o'co'tfai 8war^v icou viro^v/4<K9 Topeuco-tfoi 
680V. ip<aTtap,€yoi 8*, ei cii; rt ^ avr^ 8v(r7rapirov 
10 x^pioVf tifyri dvai aucpov, o tt /lm; rt9 irpoKaraXruftoiro^ 
d8iWrov ia'€<r$ai xaptkOuv, hravOa iSoKU avy 
KoXiaavTos Xoxayois koL TcXraoT^9 xat rwv owXx- 
rwv Xcyciv re ri irapovra koi ipwrav, €? ri9 avr<i>v 
itrriv Sorts dvrjp dya$bs iSiXoi iv ycveo^at icat 
virooTa9 WcXovn79 iropevcaOai. 

— Xkh., AmoA., IV, i, 93-96. 

1. Comment on the construction with Irvy^avc 

2. Of the following phrases group together those 
referring to the same one person in the above 
passage : 6 phf h-epos, rov Ircpov, 6 Sk Xoiirog, 
ovro9 /iev, avr^ 8c. 

3. Explain the mood of w-poicaraXiJ^oiro. What 
would be its mood and tense in direct state- 
ment? 

4. Translate: <fyrf<TLv ovk ci8ci/at. 

GREEK (2)-GRAMMAR AND PROSE COMPOSITION. 

(time allowed — ONE HOUR.) 

State : 

(a) At what school you pursued this subject. 
(d) Under whose instruction. 
(c) For how long. 
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I. Decline 6 btfyiryfi (article and noun), povZs, 
iroXvs (in all genders), yci^os. 

3. Conjugate the aorist optative active of Xciirtt 
and rC$rifM, 

3. Conjugate the perfect indicative active of 
ir€fiiria. Conjugate the aorist indicative pas- 
sive of Xa/ipdvut, 

4. Conjugate the present indicative and subjunc- 
tive of ifnifiL 

5. Where are the following forms found : Xwror, 
ri$u, rifia¥y Xiwdv, ^Kcurtfc, fiovktiddcy, ci8ai;f . 

6. Translate into Greek : 

(i) It was evident that he was in the city. 

(2) We would not come together to fight 
against the king. 

[Do not express "to figbt," etc., by a clause.] 

(3) We were so frightened that we fled. 

(4) These same soldiers must be brave. 

(5) He plans to see his friends. 

(6) They said that the city would not be 
besieged. 

(7) They will follow us, wherever we lead 
them. 

(8) Let us not wait five days before we send 
the boats. 

(9) If you had summoned him, he would 
have come. 

(10) They asked the messenger where he saw 
the enemy. 

OSXBK (3)— HOMER. 

(TIM* ALLOWED — ONE HOUR AND THIRTY MINUTES. 

[No twntlarion that is not good English will be accepted. Read the 
passage throogh carefully before attempting to translate.] 



Translate : 

(Hector speaks.) 

KOcXvrc fuvj Tpa>cs koi ivKin^fiiSti ^AxpuoC, 

S<f>p* dim r<£ fi€ OvfJLos M. crrq$€(r(n KcXcva. 

opjoa fikv Kpovdrj^ ^tj^vyos ovk ^rcXccro-ev, 

<iXXa KOKa Kftpwimv T€K/iaip€nu Siii^oripfMrWj 

5 cc« 5 Kcv ^ viijd^ TpoCqv iwrvpyoy Iktfrt, 

1j avroc irapoi vijval SofUTcrc vovTmropouriv. 

v/xiv S' iv yhp iaaw dpurrrJMs TLavaxf^liy • 

Twy vvy Sv nva Ovfios ifjLol fw.\iuraxrO<u dvcSycc, 

8cv/»' iTtt Ik myrtav irpo/iof ififitvfu ^icropi iuf, 

10 £$€ Sk fivBwfuu, Zm S' Sifi/i^ ivi yAprvpon Itrrni* 

Ct /AO^ ICCV Ijik KCiFOS iklQ Tavw/JKU )(dXjCiff 

rcv^ca avkija'ai iffepena KciXai, M v^9, 

a-ia/jM Sk micaS' iftiv So/icvcu ircCXtv, 6<fipa wvpos [u 

T/9«»cs teal Tpwav SXoxoi XcXax^^cri 6av6vra, 

15 d Sc ic' f/«i> t6v IXcd, 8o»27 Sc fUK cSxo9 *Air6XXwv, 
rei^ca irvXi/a'ac otoro) irpori ^iXiov 2^9^ 
Ktu Kp€fi6ta vporl vqov 'AitoXXcdvos ^icaroio, 
rbv Sk ycicw iwi vija^ ivaaiXfiov^ awoiwrtOf 
6<f>pa i Topx^rwri tcdfnj Ko/iowyrcs 'Axouoc 

20 arjfud Tc o2 xtvwfriv ivl wXaru *EAAiy<nroKT<p, 
fcoi irorc ri9 uwycri km S^i.y6v(av Mpioirtav, 
VTji ToAvicXi^tSc wkiitiv iwl dvom v6vrov * 
dvSp^ ftkv roSc arjiM irdXai KarartOvrfiroif 
or iror' dpurrevovra icarcfcravc <t>aiSifjLtK ^KTUip, 

25 y« iroT€ T« ip€a • TO 8* i/Jiity kXcos ov ttot* ^Xctrcu. 

—liia^, VII, 67-^1. 
Topx^ = to bury. 

1. Make a metrical scheme of the first four lines, 
indicating csesural pauses. What indications 
of the presence of digamma may be seen in 
11. 17-20? 

2. Give the Attic equivalents of Homeric words 
and forms in 11. 10-14. 

9 Nflmf^ th<^ verh-forms in the first six lines and 
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mSTORT (z)— mSTORT OF OSXSCE. 

(time allowed— one hour.) 
Where have you studied this subject ? 
How much time have you given to it ? 
What text-book have you used ? 
What else have you read on the subject ? 



1. Locate the following and write brief notes 
concerning each : Memphis, Elam, Tyre, 
Nineveh, Lydia ; or 

Distinguish each of the following persons by 
brief notices : Rameses II., Sargon, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Cyrus, Zoroaster. 

2. Describe the government of the Greeks in 
the Heroic Age. 

3. Define ostracism. Why was Aristides os- 
tracised ? Themistocles ? Cimon ? Thu- 
cydides the historian ? 

4. Give the causes of the Persian invasions of 
Greece and an outline of their leading events 
to and including the year 490 B. C. 

5. What was the Delean League? The Chal- 
cidic League ? The Delphic Amphictyony ? 
The Achaean League ? 

mSTORT (a)— mSTORT OF ROME. 

(time allowed — ONE HOUR.) 

Where have you studied this subject? 
How much time have you given to it? 
What text-book have you used? 
What else have you read on the subject? 

1. Define tribune, dictator, quaestor, comitia. 

2. Distinguish the following battles by telling 
when they were fought and why they are 
memorable : Zama, Magnesia, Caudine Forks, 
Pharsalus, Sentinum, Teutoberg Forest, Ac- 
tium. 

3. When was the Roman Empire at its greatest 
extent, and what were then its boundaries ? 



4. Give sketches of two of the following: Sulla, 
Marcus Aurelius, Caius Gracchus, Diocletian. 

V 

5. For what elements of her civilization was 
Rome especially indebted to Greece ? 

mSTORT (3A AND aBj — OElfSRAL SUROPBAN. 

(time allowed — TWO HOURS.) 

Where have you studied this subject? 
How much time have you given to it? 
What text-book have you used? 
What else have you read on the subject? 



(Answer five questions in each period.) 
MEDIiCVAL PERIOD. 

1. d) Which nations of Europe today belong to 

the Romance group ? 
S) Name the Germanic peoples who had a 
part in their formation. 

2. Give an account of the origin of the tempo- 
ral power of the pope. 

3. Name five popes of the Mediaeval Period, 
stating one fact of each. 

4. What and when was the Great Interregnum? 

5. What was the origin of the Kingdom of Nor- 
man Sicily? What happened in 1282 ? With 
what result ? 

6. Which German kings were crusaders ? How 
many times — and when — was Jerusalem re- 
covered by the Christians? When was it 
permanently lost ? 

7. Write brief notes on three of the following : 
Hanseatic League ; Black Death ; Golden 
Bull; Albigensian Crusade; the Peace of 
God; Capitulary. 

MODERN PERIOD. 

1. Sketch briefly the career of the emperor 
Charles V. 

2. What were the chief questions involved in the 
Thirty Years* War? What settlement was 
reached on each of these questions ? 

3. Explain : Ecclesiastical Reservation, Pride's 
Purge, Congress of Verona, Peace of the 
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Pyrenees, War of the Polish Succession, 
Girondists, Concordat, Consubstantiation, 
Petition of Right, Act of Uniformity. 

4. Give an account of the War of the Fronde. 

5. What were the chief points of difference be- 
tween the Holy Roman Empire and the Ger- 
man Empire of today? 

6. Mention in order the different governments 
under which the French people have lived 
since 181 5, and tell why each, except the 
present one, was overthrown. 

HISTORY (4A) —BISTORT OF THE UNITED 
STATES —ELEMENTARY. 

(time allowed— one hour.) 

Where have you studied this subject? 

How much time have you given to it? 

What text-book have you used? 

What else have you read on the subject? 



Write a few words about each of the follow- 
ing persons (omit one): 
Roger Williams, Captain John Smith, Sir 
Edmund Andros, James Otis, Thomas Hut- 
chinson, John Marshall, Aaron Burr, Henry 
Clay, Winfield Scott, Stephen A. Douglas, 
Charles Sumner. 

Explain how the United States acquired <i) 
Louisiana, ^) Texas, c) Oregon. 

Give a short account of the Nullification con- 
troversy in South Carolina. What is the 
difference between Nullification and Seces- 
sion? 

What was the Compromise of 1850? Do 
you think Daniel Webster did right in sup- 
porting it? 



mSTORT (4B)— mSTORT OF THE UNITED 
STATES — ADVANCED. 

(tibce allowed— two hours.) 

Where have you studied this subject ? 
How much time have you given to it? 
What text-book have you used ? 
What else have you read on the subject ? 



I. What were the results — immediate and re- 
mote — of the Seven Years* War? 

3. Explain the English and the American inter- 
pretations of the phrase "No taxation without 
representation." 

3. Give the strongest arguments which you 
think might have been made in the Conti- 
nental Congress against the adoption of the 
Declaration of Independence. 

4. State all the provisions in the Constitution of 
the United States (including the amendments) 
which deal with slaves or slavery. 

5. Make an argument against the Jay treaty. 
Was its adoption really wise ? 

6. What differences can you point out between 
the " Democracy of Jefferson " and the " De- 
mocracy of Jackson" ? 

7. Give an account of the election of 1824-25. 

8. Give all the steps in the establishment of the 
present southern boundary of the United 
States. 

9. Explain fully the importance of the parallel 
36° 30' north latitude in American history. 

mSTORT (5A)— mSTORT OF ENGLAND — 
ELEMENTARY. 

(time allowed — ONE HOUR.) 
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[Answer six questions.] 

1. When was Christianity introduced into Brit- 
ain? What was its effect other than religious? 

2. What was the tready of Wedmore? When? 

3. What is Magna Charta? Give the circum- 
stances under which it was^ obtained. Give 
three of its important provisions. 

4. What territory did England possess in France 
in 1453? How was it acquired? When? 

5. State three important facts illustrating the 
progress of England under Elizabeth (date). 

6. Describe two methods, regarded as illegal, 
employed by Charles I. (date) to raise 
revenue. 

7. Write briefly on each of the following topics: 
the Lollards, the Jacobites, the Chartists. 

8. Show how England obtained two of the fol- 
lowing : Ceylon ; Canada ; Malta ; Australia. 

9. Connect an important event with each oifive 
of the following: Naseby; Trafalgar; Bos- 
worth; Sebastopol; Bannockburn; Lucknow; 
Lewes. Give dates in each case. 



ministration of justice. Explain the statute 
of mortmain. 

5. Why, in your opinion, was Charles I. of Eng- 
land a less successful ruler than Henry VIII.? 

6. What circumstances promoted American colo- 
nization (a) in the reign of James I., (S) in 
the reign of Charles I., {c) under the Com- 
monwealth ? 

7. Enumerate the principal acts of the Restora- 
tion Government against religious freedom 
(i) in Scotland, (2) in England. How far 
were they successful ? 

8. Explain the chief provisions of the Act of 
Settlement, 1700, and show their prospective 
importance. 

9. What was the reason for Pitt's retirement in 
1 80 1? What ministry succeeded, and what 
did it perform ? 

10. Give an account of two of the following: 
Letters of Junius, the Chartists, Irish Land 
League. 



BISTORT (5B)— mSTORT OF BHGLAHD— 
ADVANCED. 

(time allowed — TWO HOURS.) 

Where have you studied this subject ? 
How much time have you given to it ? 
What text-book have you used ? 
What else have you read on the subject ? 



1. Name the states of the Angevin Empire and 
show how Henry II. (date) acquired each of 
them. 

2. State the conditions underlying the revolt of 
1381- 

3. Give the names and dates of the Tudor mon- 
archs. Mention three events of the Tudor 
period that show an increase of the royal 
power. 

4. Give an account of the reforms made by 
Edward 1. (date) in the laws and in the ad- 



ClVa GOVERNMENT. 

(time allowed — ONE HOUR.) 

Where have you studied this subject? 
How much time have you given to it? 
What text-book have you used? 
What else have you read on the subject? 



[Answer five questions.] 

1. What part of the work of government is ordi- 
narily carried on by (d) a city ; {6) a state ; 
(c) the United States ? 

2. Explain the place of the " committee system *' 
in Congressional legislation. 

3. Describe the process by which the president 
of the United States is chosen. 

4. What is meant by " civil-service reform " ? 
What are the duties of the Civil Service Com- 
mission of the United States ? 
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5. How may the Constitution of the United 
States be amended ; the constitution of your 
state ? 

6. What are the principal officers of a county in 
your state, and what are their duties ? 



KATHBIEATICS (lA)— ALOSBSA TO QUADSATICS. 

(timk allowed ^ne hour and forty-five minutes.) 

[Show dettriy all die ttqw taken ia dK work, and iq the aolntkMi ol eqn«- 
tioos fiad mil the roots.] 

State : 

(a) At what school you studied this subject. 

(b) How many weeks. 

{c) How many recitations per week. 
{d) What text-book you used. 



1. When a certain number of shares of stock 
are sold at $20 each, the same amount is 
realized as when all but 1 5 of the shares are 
sold for $33 each. How many shares are 
there? 

2. Solve the equation, e = , (a) suppos- 
ing «; to be the unknown ; {b) taking v for 
the unknown ; {c) expressing g in terms of e^ 
Wf and V. Use these results to find w when e 
= 1058, ^ = 33, 1^ = 33; and also to find 
V when ^ = 33, ^ = 1000, ze/ = 40. 

3. Factor the following expression : 

a) i + r" + r*. b) 3.3^+2.3^. 
c) ^-5^ + 4. 

4. Solve for a, b, and c : 

3a — 3^ -f ^ = — I , 

2a— ^ + 3^= 9 , 

^ + 3<» — ^ = « • 

5. An athletic field is surrounded by a circular 
track. A bicycle cyclometer indicates 133 



State : 



KATHEIEATICS (iB)— ALOIBSA THROUOH 
QUADSATICS. 

(time allowed — one hour.) 



{a) At what school you studied this subject. 

(b) How many weeks. 

{c) How many recitations per week. 

{d) What text-book you used. 

(e) In what year of the course was this taken. 



1. From the equation, s = at-\--gf', find the 

2 

value of / to 3 places of decimals when 
a = 3, ^ = 33, 1=356 . 

2. Given the equations : 

a) /=a + {n-i)d. b) 2s = n{a + /). 

Find the values of / and n , when a = -' 

3 

13 3 

Show that there are two pairs of values for / 
and n which satisfy these equations. 

3. A certain investment yields a gross income 
of $3000. After deducting a tax of r per 
cent, and paying a commission of r — i per 
cent, on the balance, the net income is 
$3851.80. Find the rate of the tax. 

4. Simplify each of the following : 

s + y's 



(A |36g' 3'<^"' ."9^ 
^^ y yb ' 24a ' Sc* 



2-1/3 



8^ 



KATHEIEATICS (a)-PLAHS OBOMBTRT. 
(time allowed — one hour and thirty minutes. 

[When required, give all reatont in fall, and work out proofs and problemt 
bdetaU.] 

State: 

(d\ At what school vou studied this subiect. 
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I. Draw an irregular figure having five sides. 
Construct a triangle and then a square, each 
equivalent to the original figure. State the 
theorems upon which the proof of equiva- 
lence rests. Make the constructions accurate 
and thus measure the area of the given figure. 

3. If equilateral triangles are described on the 
legs and hypotenuse of a right triangle, prove 
that the sum of the two on the legs is equiv- 
alent to the one on the hypotenuse. 

3. If a and b are two lines of which a is the 
longer, show geometrically that : 

(a^^)(a + ^) = a--^. 

4. The bases of a trapezoid are respectively 8 
and 13 inches. A line is drawn through the 
larger base at a distance of 3 inches from 
one end. Find where it must cut the other 
base in order that it may meet the non-paral- 
lel sides produced at their point of intersec- 
tion. Prove the theorem on which the con- 
struction is based. 

5. Prove that two angles having their sides 
respectively perpendicular in pairs are either 
equal or supplementary. 

KATHEIEATICS (3)~80LID OBOMBTRT. 

(tIMB allowed — ONE HOUR.) 

[When reqniied, ghre all reatont in fall, and work out pvoofi and piob- 
lems b detail.] 

State : 

(a) At what school you studied this subject. 

(^) How many weeks. 

{c ) How many recitations per week. 

(ft) What text-book you used. 



Give in brief form the expressions for the 
lateral surface and volume of the right prism, 
cylinder, pyramid, and cone. Indicate in 
which of these cases the same statement 
applies to the corresponding oblique figures. 
In a certain sphere there are as many square 
feet in the surface as there are cubic feet in 
the volume. Find the radius and determine 



the area of the segment of this spherical sur- 
face cut off by a plane perpendicular to the 
radius at its middle point. 

3. Prove : (a) If a plane is perpendicular to each 
of two intersecting planes, it is perpendicu- 
lar to their line of intersection ; {S) If a plane 
is parallel to each of two intersecting lines, 
it is parallel to the plane of these lines. 

4. Find the locus of all points in space equally 
distant from two fixed points and at a given 
distance from a third fixed point. 



PHT8IC8. 

(time allowed — ^TWO HOURS.) 

[Applicantt mnst leare their records of '* studies ** (drawings and notes) 
at the Deaa*s office before the examanatioa.] 

State: 
(a) School where you studied physics. 
\b) When taken. 
(V) Teacher. 

{d) Text-book used in class work. 
(e) Manual used in laboratory work. 
(/) Number of weeks in course. 
(^) Total hours per week in class and laboratory. 
(K) Hours per week in laboratory. 



1. A steel ball of density 7.8 weighs 400 grams 
in air. How much will it weigh in water ? 

2. A man weighing 150 lbs. sits on one end of 
a teeter board 20 ft. long, supported in the 
middle. A iio-lb. boy is on the other end. 
How far from the middle must a second 100- 
Ib. boy stand in order that the board may 
balance horizontally? 

3. The air within a closed glass bulb exerts a 
pressure against the walls of one atmosphere 
at o^ C. How many atmospheres pressure 
will it exert if the temperature is raised to 
100° C? 

4. If 100 grams of ice fall from a height of 4,000 
meters, how many grams will be melted by 
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the heat developed by the fall? (i calorie 
= 427 gram -meters. Latent heat of ice = 80 
calories.) 

5. When a vibrating tuning fork which makes 
256 vibrations per second is held over the 
mouth of a long glass jar which is being 
gradually filled with water, resonance is 
observed when the water stands 3.2 ft. from 
the top, and also when it stands i.i ft. from 
the top. Find from these data the velocity of 
sound in air. 

6. Suppose you were given a compass needle 
and told to determine the direction of an 
electric current which is flowing in a straight 
wire running north and south. How would 
you proceed to do it ? 

7. Draw a diagram to show how you would 
connect two Daniell cells in order to obtain 
the largest possible current (i) through a 
thick copper wire, (2) through a long coil of 
very fine wire ? 

8. Draw a diagram to show how an induction 
coil works, and explain the principle under- 
lying the generating of electric currents by 
means of such a coil. 

9. In which medium, water or air, does light 
travel the faster? Give reasons for your 
answer. 

10. Draw diagrams to show in what way a beam 
of light is bent (i) in passing through a 
prism, (2) in passing obliquely through a 
plate glass window. 

11. What are the essential parts of a telescope? 
Explain carefully the use of each part in the 
formation of the image. 

12. Explain why we now believe white light to 



CHBMISTRT. 

(time allowed— two hours.) 

If. B.— Answer six questions only, dioosing Nos. 8 and 9, and any four 

frcmiNos. a-7. 

[Applicants must leave their reoords of *' studies*' (drawings and notes) 

at the Dean's office before the examination.] 

State: 

{a) In what school you studied chemistry. 

{b) Under what teacher. 

{c) In what year of the school course. 

{d) How much time was given to the subject.' 

{e) How much of this was devoted to laboratory 
work. 

(/) What text-book was used. 

Explain all chemical actions in words, give 
equations also where possible, and describe the 
necessary apparatus and its use. 



1. Read the above directions carefully, and re- 
member that your success will depend on at- 
tending to them. 

2. What do we mean by the physical and the 
chemical properties, respectively, of an ele- 
ment? Illustrate by giving the properties of 
one of the halogens. 

3. How should you set to work to determine the 
composition of a compound and its formula? 
Use some simple compound for illustration. 

4. What are : chalk, white lead, diamond, em- 
ery, black lead, blue vitriol, red lead, rust ? 
What experiments and reasoning should you 
use in distinguishing from one another the 
first two and the last two ? 

5. Give an account of the facts about electrol- 
ysis and the applications of the process in 
chemical industries; 

6. Give the chief ores of any one of the follow- 
ing metals and an account of the method 
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8. What weight of oxygen can be obtained by 
heating 56 grams of potassium chlorate ? 

9. What volume of hydrogen is liberated by the 
action of 100 grams of sodium upon water ? 



K = 39; Cl = 35.5; = i6; H = i; Na = 23; 22.4 
liters of oxygen at 0^ and 760"^ weigh 32 grams. 



BOTANT. 

(time allowed — ONE HOUR AND THIRTY MINUTES.) 

[Applicants most leare their records of "studies ** (drawings and notes) 
at the Dean's office before the examination.] 

State : 

{a) When and how long you studied botany. 

{d) Under what teacher. 

{c) In what year of school course. 

{d) By aid of what text-book. 

(e) The proportion of laboratory or field work. 

(/) The kinds of plants studied. 



[Six questions in all, two in each group.] 

Group I. 

1. Give the life-history of a liverwort, illustrat- 
ing by sketches. 

2. What is meant by alternation of generations ? 
Illustrate. What plant groups are character- 
ized by it ? 

3. Define the terms sporophyte, seed, spore, 
tubers, Monocotyledon. 

Group II. 

1 . Discuss the passage of water through plants, 
showing how it is taken in, where it goes, 
what use is made of it, and how it passes off. 

2. What responses in direction are made by 
plants to light, to gravity, and to water ? 

3. Discuss transpiration and photosynthesis 
fully ; what advantages and dangers are asso- 
ciated with them ? 



Group III. 

1. Give an illustration of a plant society or asso- 
ciation, noting somewhat fully some of the 
characteristic adaptations shown by various 
plants growing in it 

2. What are the advantages of leaves and their 
various shapes and positions, so far as getting 
light is concerned ? 

3. In what various wa3rs is reproduction effected 
in plants ? Discuss fully, and illustrate. 

PHYSIOLOOT. 

(time allowed — ONE HOUR). 

State: 

{a) In what school you studied physiology. 

{b) Under what teacher. 

{c) In what year of the school course. 

{d) How much time was given to the subject. 

{e) What text-book was used. 



1. Explain the following terms : 

a) Blood plasma. 

b) Blood serum. 

c) Fibrin ferment. 

d) Secretion and excretion. 
e) Metabolism. 
/) Lymph. 

2. a) Give the percentage composition of in- 

spired and expired air. 
b) Explain fully how blood in the body holds 
its gases. 

3. a) Name the alimentary principles. 

b) Name and describe the action of each 
enzyme that digests food in the body. 

4. Make a diagram of the circulation, and indi- 
cate on it how the blood's pressure and the 
blood's velocity vary in different parts of the 
circuit. 

5. a) Describe the structure of the spinal cord. 
b) How many kinds of muscle are found in 

the body ? Tell how they differ physio- 
logically. 
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BIOLOGY. 

(time allowed — ONE HOUR AND THIRTY MINUTES.) 

[Applicaots must lea^re their records of *' studies'' (drawings and notes) 
at the Dean's office belore the examination.! 

(a) State whether you have studied zodlogy 
and botany separately, or combined as 
biology. 

{S) In either case enumerate the animals and 
plants studied, whether in laboratory or 
field, and state the total amount of time 
devoted to such study, and in what year of 
the school course. 

(^) Under what teacher was the study pursued ? 
In what school ? By aid of what text-book ? 

{i) Are you familiar with the use of the com- 
pound microscope ? 



I. ZoSlogy. Answer three of the following 
questions : 
I. Compare the structure of a fish and a 

mammal. 
3. Describe the life-history of some insect 

with which you are familiar, illustrating 

with drawings. 

3. Discuss the economic importance of three 
of the following forms : earthworm, mos- 
quito, potato-beetle, house-fly. 

4. Describe the habitat of three of the fol- 
lowing animals and show how each is 
adapted to the conditions under which it 
lives : tape- worm, mussel, butterfly, frog. 



II. Botany. Three of the following : 

I. Give the life-history of a liverwort, illus- 
trating by sketches. 
3. What is meant by alternation of genera- 
tions ? Illustrate. What plant groups 
are characterized by it ? 
3. Discuss the passage of water through 
plants, showing how it is taken in, where 
it goes, what use is made of it, and how it 
passes off. 



4. Give an illustration of a plant society or 
association, noting somewhat fully some 
of the characteristic adaptations which are 
shown by the plants growing there. 



PHYSIOOSiPHT. 



(time allowed — ONE HOUR FOR A HALF UNTT, TWO 
HOURS FOR A UNIT.) 

[N. B.— Students applying for a half unit's credit will answer ques ti o ns 
s> *> 3i 4i 5i and 6. Students applying for a full unit's credit should 
answer all the questions.] 

State: 

{a) At what school you pursued the subject. 

{S) Under whose instruction. 

{c) For how long. 

\d) The text-book used. 

{e) Amount and kind of field work^ 

(/) Amount and kind of laboratory work. 



1. Explain why seasons change as they do, with 
respect to temperature, in our latitude. 

2. a) Explain the formation of dew. 

b) Explain the formation of frost. 

c) State the atmospheric conditions necessary 
for rain. 

d) State the atmospheric conditions necessary 
for snow. 

3. Explain liow the ocean influences the climate 
of adjacent lands. Give specific illustrations. 

4. a) Distinguish carefully and fully between 

plains, plateaus, and mountains. 
b) Do these three physiographic types grade 
into one another? Give reasons or illus- 
trations in support of your answer. 

5. What are the characteristic marks of a topog- 
raphy shaped chiefly by the erosion of run- 
ning water? 

6. Contrast the general physiographic features 
of the glaciated and non -glaciated regions of 
the United States. 

7. Cyclones of the United States : 
tf) State what they are. 

^) How great an area does a cyclone cover? 
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c) The distribution of cyclones through the 
year. 

d) Where do they first appear? 

e) What is their general course? 

/) What is their average rate of progress? 
g) What are the weather conditions they bring? 
h) Why do weather predictions frequently fail? 

8. State three or more causes which bring about 
the alternations of wet and dry seasons, and 
cite localities were the several causes mentioned 
are operative. 

9. Coast lines : 

a) What are the characteristics of a coast line, 
the form of which was determined by wave 
erosion? An example. 

b) What are the characteristics of a coast line, 
the form of which was determined by shore 
deposition? An example. 

c) What are the characteristics of a coast line 
determined by subsidence? An example. 

10. Give the physiographic history of your home 
or school region. 



6B0L00T. 

(time allowed — ONE HOUR.) 

State: 

{a) At what school you studied geology. 

{b) Under whose instruction. 

{c) How long the subject was studied. 

{d) Text-book used. 

{e) Extent of field work. 



Rocks: 

a) What are fragmental rocks? Name several 
varieties. 

b) What are igneous rocks? Name several 
varieties. 

c) What are metamorphic rocks? Name 
common types. 

d) Explain how sandstone is formed. 

e) Explain how limestone is formed, and 
state the conditions necessary. 



2. Give an outline of the geology of the region 
where you studied this subject, naming the 
place. 

3. a) What is meant by a cycle of erosion? 

b) If a region once base-leveled were ele- 
vated, how might the fact be known? 

4. Give an outline of the geologic work of 
glaciers. 

5. Give a brief sketch of the history of North 
America during the Carboniferous period. 

6. Illustrate by diagrams the common types of 
mountain structure. Name examples of each 
type. 

7. Define the terms dip, unconformity, anti- 
cline, fault, and fossil. Illustrate the first 
four by diagrams. 



State : 



ASTRONOMY. 

(time allowed— ONE HOUR.) 



{a) At what school you studied astronomy. 

{b) How many weeks. 

( c) How many recitations per week. 

{d) What text-book you used. 

{e) What instruments you have used. 



1. At what latitude will the star a Persei (de- 
clination = 49^29') just graze the northern 
horizon when in lower culmination ? 

2. The Students' Observatory of the University 
of Chicago is nearly on the meridian of the 
Dearborn Observatory. The difference in 
latitude is 16'; how far apart are the two 
observatories ? 

3. When Venus is an evening star, is it approach- 
ing the earth or receding ? What effect will 
this motion have on the lines of the spectrum 
of Venus ? 

4. Explain the three kinds of eclipses of the sun. 

5. Explain the meteoric theory of the mainte- 
nance of the sun's heat and why it is consid- 
ered inadequate. 
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THE ACADEMY FOR BOYS AT MORGAN PARK. 

A REPORT FOR TH£ YEAR 1908-1904, 

The total attendance during the year just 
closed at the University's Academy for Boys, 
at Morgan Park, has been 156, of which the dis- 
tribution by states has been as follows : Illinois, 
97; Iowa, 20; Indiana, 10; Tennessee, 3; 
South Dakota, 3; Arkansas, Colorado, Ken- 
tucky, Missouri, and Nebraska, each 2; and 
Alabama, Connecticut, Michigan, Indian Terri- 
tory, Wisconsin, Louisiana, Pennsylvania, 
North Dakota, Montana, and New York, each i. 
From China 2 have come, and from Persia i. 
Of the students from Illinois, 51 were from 
Chicago and 19 from Morgan Park. 

Two changes were made in the Faculty last 
fall. Mr. John Thomas Lister succeeded Mr. 
Albert Baker in the work in German and 
French, and in Manual Training Mr. James. 
Claud Baird succeeded Mr. Lamer. Mr. Lister 
received his A.B. from Butler College, Indiana, 
in 1897; taught modem languages in Eureka 
College during the next year; was a graduate 
student of the University of Chicago during the 
year 1899-1900, and the Summer Quarters of 
1898, 1900, 1902, 1903; and a student in the 
summer of 1901 at the University of Geneva, 
Switzerland. From 1900 to 1903 he was pro- 
fessor of modem languages at the Colorado 
State Normal School. Mr. Baird received an 
A.B. from the University of Missouri in 1903, 
and was assistant in manual training there last 
summer. 

During the year no noteworthy modification 
of tlie courses of Study has been made. As at 
present arranged, they provide for four years' 
work in Latin, three in Greek, four in Science, 
three in English, three in History, three in Ger- 
man, one in French, four in Mathematics, two 



week, and advanced and elementary courses in 
Public Speaking with weekly recitations, con- 
ducted by Mr. Nelson, of the University's De- 
partment of Public Speaking. 

Saturday mornings have been frequently used 
by our pupils in visiting, under the guidance of 
a teacher, the many places of interest in our 
neighborhood. They have visited in this man- 
ner the Field Museum, the Art Institute, the 
Illinois Steel Company's Works, the Pullman 
Car Works, the Stock Yards, the Weather 
Bureau, the Drainage Canal, Fort Sheridan, 
and other places. 

Two important modifications have been made 
in connection with the discipline of the school, 
the first in the matter of smoking, the second 
in the matter of city-going. It has been the 
eamest effort of the Faculty for many years to 
discourage smoking among the students, and 
if p)ossible to prevent it among the younger 
boys. For many years the endeavor has been to 
attain these results by prohibition of the prac- 
tice, but this has not been markedly successful, 
for stealthy smoking has been practiced to a 
large extent in spite of detections and strict 
application of penalties. It seemed not well to 
have among the Academy's regulations any 
that, in the light of long experience, it was 
impracticable to enforce adequately; for it is 
judged absolutely essential to inculcate respect 
for mle and law, and to this, certainly, success- 
ful violation of regulations does not conduce. In 
view of these considerations, and also of the 
experience of other schools, it has been judged 
wise to give to boys of the upper two years of 
the scliool restricted permission to smoke when 
they have submitted to the Dean written permis- 
sion from their parents. By this plan it is 
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boys in the endeavor to restrict the practice to 
them. 

In the matter of city-going the practice had 
been to permit, under certain restrictions, the 
attendance upon concert and theater on Friday 
or Saturday evenings. These restrictions have 
now been so extended as to prohibit evening 
visits to Oiicago for purposes of entertainment 
except as the student is accompanied by a 
teacher or an adult relative. 

An important occurrence of the year was in 
connection with the consideration of these mat- 
ters of school discipline, when a meeting of 
many representative alumni was held with some 
of the most influential students and a committee 
of the Faculty. 

Besides a university-extension course given 
by Mr. Vernon d'Arnalle, and jointly main- 
tained by the school and citizens of the village, 
addresses and lectures have been given to the 
students by the following: Dean William D. 
MacQintock, on " The Short Story ; " Professor 
Geoi^e E. Vincent, on "Fashions;" Dr. 
Charles R. Henderson, on "The Foolish Rich 
Man;" Mr. John Raftery, on "The St. Louis 
Exposition ; " Mr. David Herriott, on " A Trip 
to the Klondike;" Rev. Gerald B. Smith, on 
"Ideals;" Rev. George C. Williams, on "The 
Fools of Shakespeare;" Mr. Harry D. Abells, 
on "The Chemistry of Water;" Mr. C. W. 
Hegner, on " The Photography of Birds." 

In the important matter of student content- 
ment and appreciation of opportunity the year 
has been a good one, and both cause and conse- 
quence of this have been active participation in 
student interests. Three literary societies in- 
clude in their membership most of the leading 
students of the school, and through the interest 



felt in these it has resulted that there have 
never become established here the Greek letter 
fraternities whose influence in many secondary 
schools has been so much deprecated of late. 
An inter-society debate, public literary meetings, 
and a general interest in the regular society 
work are features of the year. 

In athletics the Academy's teams have won 
first place in track and tennis, and second place 
in football and baseball, in the inter-academic 
league contests. Three school records have been 
broken during the year — in the broad jump, 
the hammer-throw, and the low hurdle-race. 
In the last-named the inter-scholastic record as 
well as the school record was surpassed. In 
May was held the annual inter-hall athletic con- 
test for the Faculty shield, which, for the second 
time won by the boys of Morgan Hall, it is 
their privilege to suspend on the walls of their 
parlor during the coming year. This athletic 
contest was more than usually significant, since, 
at the request of the director of the National 
Bureau of Weights and Measures, Mr. Stratton, 
the distances were measured in metric units. 

The Class-Day was observed June lo on the 
Academy campus, and Convocation was held in 
conjimction with the University High School 
at Mandel Hall on the afternoon of June i6. 
The address of the Convocation was made by 
Professor Paul Shorey. 

The senior class numbers nineteen, and their 
college preferences are reported to be as follows : 
University of Chicago, 14; University of 
Michigan, i ; University of Illinois, i ; Harvard 
University, i; Dartmouth College, i; Kent 
School of Law, i. 

Wayland J. Chase, 

Dean of the Academy, 
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BOOKS SOON TO BE ISSUED BY THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS. 



In the June issue of the University Record 
there was published a list of the books and 
pamphlets printed at the University of Chicago 
Press during the past year, and herewith is pre- 
sented a partial list of forthcoming books. 

The largest project undertaken up to the 
present time was the publication of the two 
Decennial series, the first of which is now 
nearly completed. The next important work 
will be the series of " Ancient Records," men- 
tioned below. The fact that ventures of this 
magnitude can be undertaken by The Press, 
and successfully carried through with no undue 
delay or interference with the increasing volume 
of routine work, speaks well for its present 
equipment. The recent installation of the edi- 
tion bindery makes it p)ossible to build a com- 
plete book on the premises, from casting the 
t}pe to putting on a hand-tooled binding. 

The following books are now in press or in 
preparation : 

The Hammurabi and the Mosaic Codes. By 
William Rainey Harper. 

This book will in a way be complementary to The 
Code of Hammurabi published a few months ago. The 
author will present the more important laws and usages 
of the Hebrew codes and compare with these the material 
of the code of Hammurabi and of other Assyro-Baby- 
Ionian writings. The treatment will include the usual 
subjects classified under (a) civil law and usage, (b) 
religious law and usage. In the case of each subject 
there will be given (i) the Hebrew usage, historically 
considered; (2) the Babylonian and Assyrian usage; 
(3) other Semitic usages, by way of illustration ; (4) 
suggestions as to the primitive Semitic form and signifi- 
cance of the usage. Introductory chapters will consider 
(i) sources of Babylonian and Assyrian material; (a) 
sources of Hebrew legal material; (3) relation of Israel 
to Babylonia and Assyria in the different periods of 
Israelitish history; (4) other Semitic legal material. 
The concluding chapter will discuss the question of a 
primitive common Semitic law or usage. 



The Philosophy of the History of a Small 
Nation. By Professor Thomas G. Mas- 

ARYK. 

In the preparation of this volume the author has 
availed himself of the manuscript material of a course 
of lectures delivered at the University some time ago. 
Bohemia furnishes the basis for the discussion, and a 
very interesting narrative is constructed out of these 
topics : ( I ) " A Statistical and Ethnological Survey of 
the Slavic Nations, Especially of the Bohemian ; " (2) 
**The Bohemian Reformation;" (3) "John Huss;" 
(4) "Peter Kheltshitsky, the Founder of the Bohemian 
Brethren;" (5) "Amos Comenius, the Bohemian Teach- 
er of Nations ; " (6) " The Contrareformation in Bo- 
hemia ; " (7) " The Resurrection of the Bohemian Nation 
at the End of the Nineteenth Century;" (8) "John 
Kollar, the Founder of the Theoretic Panslavism;" (9) 
"The Revolution of 1848. Francus Paletsky, the Bo- 
hemian Historian and First Political Leader;" (10) 
" Charles Havlitchek, the Great National Leader under 
the Reaction after 1849;" (11) " Augtistin Smetana, 
His Excommunication and His Social Philosophy ; " 
(la) "The Parliamentarism and Constitutionalism in 
Bohemia and Austria. The Political Parties in Bohemia. 
The Fight for the Historical Right;" (13) "The Mod- 
ern Bohemian Literature;" (14) "The Modem Euro- 
pean Nationalism;" "(15) "The Slavic Idea;" (16) 
" The National Philosophy of the Russians, Poles, and 
Bohemians Compared. The National Philosophy of the 
South-Slavs;" jiir) "The Austrian Question;" (18) 
"The Los-von-Rom Movement;" (19) "The Problem 
of a Small Nation." 

The Conttructiye Bible Studies. This series 
of manuals for Sunday-school use is well under 
way, and as more volumes appear, the whole 
list increases in popularity. In preparing the 
series an effort has been made to base the 
work upon sound pedagogical principles and 
^et to direct it along such lines that the religious 
life of the school will be deepened. The lessons 
for the several departments have been made 
consecutive and progressive, and in this way 
hold the interest of the pupils in their progress 
through the school. The methods employed 
are those advocated by Burton and Mathews 
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in their Principles and Ideals for the Sunday 
School. 

The series when complete will contain all of 
the following books; those now ready are 
printed in heavy-face type : 

THE KINDERGARTEN SERIES. 
A manual for teachers in the Kindergarten depart- 
ment. 

THE ELEMENTARY SERIES. 

An Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children. 

By Georgia Louise Chamberlin. 

A manual for teachers in charge of children from 
nine to eleven years old. To be used in connection with 
notebooks and report card for pupils. 

The Books of the Holy Bible. 40 pp., square, illustrated. 
To be used by the children in connection with the 
Introduction to the Bible for Teachers of Children. 

THE SECONDARY SERIES. 

Studies in the Gospel According to Mark. By Ernest 

DeWitt Burton. 

A text-book for pupils of the ages corresponding to 
the eighth, ninth, and tenth grades of the public schools. 

THE ACADEMY AND COLLEGE SERIES. 

The Life of Christ. By Ernest DeWitt Burton and 

Shailer Mathews. 

A text-book for adult Bible classes. Adapted also 
for use in academy, college, and Y. M. C. A. work. 
The Old Testament Prophets. By William Rainey 

Harper. 
Thv Apostolic Age. By Ernest DeWitt Burton and 

Shailer Mathews. 

THE UNIVERSITY SERIES. 

The Priestly Element in the Old Testament. By Wil- 
liam Rainey Harper. 

A text-book on the history, law, and usages of wor- 
ship, for advanced students. 

The Prophetic Efement in the Old Testament. By Wil- 
liam Rainey Harper. 

Russian Civilization: Its Past and Present. By 
Paul Milyoukov. 

This volume is also based upon a course of lectures 
delivered at the University of Chicago, and when issued 
ifiill doubtless prove a valuable addition to the English 
books on Russia. The author has a first-hand and inti- 
mate acquaintance with his subject; also a rather 



straightforward and fearless way of presenting facts. 
The following topics are treated in detail: " Russia 
and the United States — A Comparison ; " " The Na- 
tionalistic Idea ; " " The Religious Tradition ; " " The 
Political TradiUon;" "The Liberal Idea;" "The So- 
cialistic Idea ; " " Anticipations." 

The Barrows Lectures (1902-1902) : Christian 
Belief Interpreted by Christian Experience. 

This revision of a series of lectures delivered in 
India, Ceylon, and Japan will in an entertaining way 
reveal what is being done in the way of intelligent 
proselyting among the upper classes of the far East 
The lectures were delivered by Rev. Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, D.D., LL.D., and make a book that will prove 
instructive and interesting. 

Ancient Records. A series of volumes to be 
issued under the editorial supervision of Presi- 
dent William R. Harper. 

The first set of six volumes will treat the ancient 
records of Assyria and Babylonia, and Professor Robert 
F. Harper will be in immediate editorial charge. The 
second set, three volumes, will discuss the ancient rec- 
ords of Egypt; Professor James H. Breasted has the 
oversight of this section. The third set, five volumes, 
will be devoted to the ancient records of Palestine, and 
President Harper himself will look after the editorial 
details. 

Boyer and Speranski's Russian Reader. Eng- 
lish version, edited by Samuel N. Harper. 
fileve de Tficole de Langues Orientales Viv- 
antes in Paris, with the collaboration of H. 
Mums, Fellow of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge, England. 

The list of books published by The Press contains a 
number of text-books especially adapted for use in ad- 
vanced classes. The present volume will prove a notable 
addition to the list; and, as Russian manuals in English 
are rather rare, the book ought to meet a very ready 
demand. The version now in press was prepared directly 
from the proofsheets of the original edition, and in its 
compilation the translators enjoyed the constant aid of 
the author. The material presented consists of selections 
from Tolstoy, of increasing difficulty, and so arranged 
as to give the student a knowledge of both Russian syn- 
tax and life. The vocabulary embraces some three thou- 
sand words, and is wide enough to enable the reader to 
comprehend other authors of ordinary difficulty. The 
book will prove an admirable manual for preliminary 
study of the Russian language. 
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An Outline of a Bible School Curriculum. By 
George William Pease, of Hartford Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

The author aims to present in detail a curriculum that 
can be applied in all departments of the Sunday school, 
from the kindergarten to the advanced and adult classes. 
The outline for each section follows an extended psy- 
chological analysis of the pupils to be taught — a feature 
of very great value to the average teacher. The methods 
advocated embody the most advanced pedagogical prin- 
ciples of secular education, but are so sound that they 
at once appeal to even the casual reader. It is safe to 
say that the volume will very early become the standard 
and guide for all who attempt to reconstruct the Sunday 
school along lines that alone give promise of its increas- 
ing usefulness and influence under present-day conditions, 
not alone in cities, but in country districts as well. The 
book is not in any way sensational; it simply faces a 
problem that is becoming increasingly obvious, and offers 
the only adequate solution by pointing out the way to be 
followed in helpful and constructive reform. The whole 
scheme fits in very well with the "Constructive Bible 
Studies " mentioned above ; in fact, series and volume 
fonn admirable complements. 

The Decennial Pnblications. Although the 
ten volumes of the first series of the Decennial 
Publications are practically finished, the sec- 
ond series is not yet complete. Of the eighteen 
volumes originally planned the following arc 
still to come; they may for the most part be 
expected in the very near future. 

Lectures on the Calculus of Variations. By Oskar Bolza. 
This treatise is, in substance, a reproduction in con- 
siderably extended form of a series of lectures delivered 
by the author at the Colloquium held in connection with 
the summer meeting of the American Mathematical So- 
ciety at Ithaca, N Y., in August, 1901. It gives a de- 
tailed account of the typical and most important class 
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Simplifications and extensions of Weierstrass*s theory, 
especially by Kneser and Hilbert (4) The so-caUed 
isoperimetric problems., (5) Hilbert's existence theorems. 

The Study of Stellar Evolution: A Popular Account 
of Modem Methods of Astrophysical Research. By 
George Ellery Hale. 

The purpose of this book is to tell how the origin, 
development, and decay of celestial bodies is studied in 
a modem observatory. The remarkable advances in as- 
tronomy during the second half of the nineteenth century, 
including the development of great telescopes, the intro- 
duction of the spectroscope, the many discoveries made 
with its aid, and the results obtained through the use of 
photography, have given the study of stellar evolution 
a prominent place in the work of many observatories. 
The explanations of instruments and methods are accom* 
pahied by illustrations, and the most recent astronomical 
photographs obtained with the telescopes of the Yerkes 
Observatory are reproduced in a series of plates. 

The Messianic Hope in the New Testament. By Shailer 

Mathews. 

The messianic hope of the Pharisees is formulated 
as a criterion for historical interpretation. With its aid 
a study is made of the messianic ideas of Jesus, the New 
Testament doctrine of judgment and justification through 
faith ; the messiaship of Jesus as the basis of the apos- 
tolic theodicy; the messianic age and its forerunner the 
gift of the spirit ; the resurrection of the body ; the 
coming of the kingdom; the "consummation." As a 
conclusion there is shown the distinction between the 
essential and the formal elements of historical Chris- 
tianity made possible by such an investigation. 

Glacial Studies in Greenland. By Thomas Chrowder 

Chamberlin. 

This book will consist of a detailed description of 
about fifteen Greenland ice tongues, and of a portion of 
the main ice cap, dwelling especially upon the significant 
features, followed by a chapter on generalizations, a 
chapter on experiments, a chapter on theoretical deduc- 
tions, and a chanter on the aDDlicability of the seneraliza- 
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Tkf Finality of the Christian ReHgion. By Gioiqb 

BURMAN FOSTBK. 

The work bat two sections : " Christianity as Attthor- 
ity-Religion " and " Christiamty as Religion of the 
Moral Consciousness of Man." In the first section the 
rise, development, and disintegration of Christianity as 
authority-religion is historico-critically traced. In the 
second section, Christianity as religion of the moral con- 
sciousness is defined in antithesis to the extremes of 
naturalism and clericalism. Then the respective merits 
of the dogmatic and the religio-historical methods of 
approach to the main subject are examined. Finally, in 
the light of the originality of personality on the one 
hand, and of the doctrine of a forever progressive hu- 
manity on the other, in accordance with the idea of 
evolution, the problem, " Is Christianity the Ultimate 



Religion?" is treated in a critical and constructive 
manner. 

Predecessors of Goethe in Italy in the Eighteenth Cen- 

tury. By Camillo von Klbnzs. 

The aim of this investigation is to study in detail 
the attitude toward Italy taken by the eighteenth cen- 
tury, with a view to determining not merely what those 
generations saw or failed to see in the peninsula, but 
to decide, too, in how far Goethe's famous Italienische 
Reise — a book the value of which has been so variously 
estimated — shows dependence on the preference and 
prejudices of its time, and furthermore in how far, if at 
all, Goethe goes beyond his contemporaries. In this 
fashion, it is hoped, something may be done toward 
eliminating from our judgment of this famous work 
that element of shifting subjectivity which has so far 
prevailed. 
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An Important 
Book on 

OPTICS 



LIGHT WAVES 
and THEIR USES 

By A. A. MiCHELSON 



THESE lectures, delivered at the 
Lowell Institute, proved so popu- 
lar and interesting that it was 
determined to make them available in 
book form. This volume will be found 
of great practical value by all who 
have to solve engineering or mechani- 
cal problems that call for extreme 
accuracy, such as the manufacture of 
instruments, tools, and machinery. 
Numerous practical applications of re- 
cent theories, together with accurate 
illustrations and descriptions of appa- 
ratus add materially to the value of the 
book. Students of physics and astron- 
omy will find here an admirable con- 
densation of the somewhat scattered 
literature of the subject, presented in 
an original and entertaining manner 
and yet with no sacrifice of scientific 
accuracy. The subjects discussed are 
as follows : 

W«v« Modon and Interference— Com|Mri*on of the 
Effidenqr of the Microeoope Telescope, end Inter- 
ferometer— Application of Interference Methods to 
Measoreroents of Distances and Angles — Applica- 
tionof Interference Methods to Spectroscopy— Light 
Waves as Standards of Length— AnalJBis of the 
Action of Magnetism on Light Wares by the Inter- 
feromeier and the Echelon- Application of Inter- 
ference Methods to Astronomy— The Ether. 

$2. GO, net; postpaid, $2. 12 

OBDB* PaOM ANY KKMCtBtXB*, OR MBBCT FROM 



The 

Psychology of Child 

Development 



By IRVIKO KIKO 

OP PRATT INSTITUTE 



** A veiy practical and helpful book, which should 
be raad and studied by everirbody who nas to do with 
devdoping the intelligence and character of children'* — 

"This volume appean to approadi the subiiect of 
diild study from the rlffht standpoint— not restmg on 
the assumption that duld psychology is siBPJy adok 
psjrchology reduced to lowest terms. .... The book 
a a moat Tahiable addition to our diild pqrdiology 
literature.** — H^iuanst'm Joumml of Sducmtitn, 

**.... itisabook sound in theory, full of sugges- 
tion, and Taluable alike to the practical teacher aoid the 
educationalist."— 7*A« Educational Newi, 

280 pp., i2mo, cloth, ^i.oo, net; 
postpaid, ^1.12 



At all booksdlers, or order direct from 
The University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 111. 



The Place of Industries 
In Elementary Education 

By KATHARIHB £LIZAB£TH DOPP 

"... We can only wish that this book 
may have the wide-reaching influence 
that it deserves.— The Nation, 

At all BookMllen, or ordmr from 

The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago, niinoit 
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REGENT REPORTS FROM THE EXPEDITION OF THE ORIENTAL EXPLORATION FUND 

(BABYLONIAN SECTION). 



Dr. E. J. Banks, Field Director of the Expe- 
dition (Babylonian Section) of the Oriental 
Exploration Fund of the University of Chicago, 
has made the following reports from Bismya: 

REPORT NO. 14. 

" Bismya, April i, 1904. 

"Since my report of last week we have 
worked five days in III, clearing out the various 
rooms and streets as we have come to them. 
Among the finds of the week is a tomb in which 
a number of objects were found 

•* Another object of interest is a marble statu- 
ette of a seated figure, apparently a reproduc- 
tion of the larger statues from the temple. The 
hands are folded ; the hair is braided and hang- 
ing down at the sides ; and the skirt is provided 
with folds. It has no inscription. We have 
also found a headless terra-cotta statuette of the 
same form, but this I take to be much later. 

" I am inclosing a copy of an inscription on a 
seal cylinder which was also found in III, and 
of a perfect tablet upon which I think I see the 
name of Dungi, king of Ur, as upon the bricks 
of the temple. 



collections The only places where tablets 

of a later date have been discovered are in 
Palace I, and a few days ago I discovered two 
tablets with late Babylonian writing in a small 
conical mound near the west comer. 

" In comparing the archaic characters on the 
fragments of vases from the temple with those 
found at Nippur, I am convinced that we 
have inscriptions as old as any from Nip- 
pur. It therefore seems advisable to search 
as thoroughly as possible in the lower strata of 

the temple I have decided to put all of 

the men at work in the temple, with the hope 
of finding the body of another statue or other 
inscribed vase fragments, and I see no reason 
why the temple should not be thoroughly ex- 
cavated at once. I would estimate a month's 
time with the present number of workmen 
sufficient .... 

"Apart from some walls of mud bricks far 
below the surface of the temple hill, the lowest 
stratum of a more substantial material consists 
of scattered blocks of white limestone, which 1 
take to be the foundation of a temple constructed 
before burned bricks were employed at Bismya* 
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Naram Sin. Near the level of the top of the 
wall of plano-convex bricks, but reaching to a 
considerable distance out to the sides, is the 
foundation of a temple constructed of long 
grooved bricks, which I take to be the develop- 
ment of the plano-convex bricks. In a chamber 
of this temple I found the inscription of Naram 
Sin, and I am inclined to believe that this foun- 
dation was constructed by him. Above it is 
another of square bricks, some of which are 
inscribed with the name of Dung^, king of Ur. 
Above Dung^'s foundation I can find nothing 
of a later date, and if any structure ever existed 
upon it, it has been worn away by the weather 
and carried off by the strong winds. 

"We therefore have traces of four builders 
who employed material more substantial than 
clay. A careful examination of the bricks may 
reveal traces of others. 

" The most interesting thing about the temple 
is that below the layer of clay upon which the 
pre-Sargonic temple rests is a stratum of debris 
in which the large statue and the greater part 
of the fragments of the inscribed vases were 
found. The conclusion, then, is that the statue 
and vases belonged to the temple of limestone 
blocks, and that, when it was destroyed to make 
room for the temple of plano-convex bricks, 
these objects were broken and buried in its 
ruins. We may then give tentative dates to the 
various foundations. Beginning at the top: 

" The First is of Dungi, 2750 B. C. 

"The Second possibly of Naram Sin, 3750 
(?)B.C. 

"The Third, of plano-convex bricks, in the 
fourth millennium B. C. 

" The Fourth, of stone blocks, p)ossibly from 
the fifth millennium B. C 

" I cannot too strongly urge the necessity of 
more money immediately, for, apart from the 
extremely great success of the excavations, it is 
next to impossible to carry on the work with the 
sum now at my disposal. I have reduced the num- 
ber of watchmen to three and the soldiers to two 



for the purpose of cutting down my expenses, 
and for the same reason I have not pur- 
chased a horse, which is a necessity. The work- 
men number about 120, and in case of an attack, 
which may occur any day, it is not sufficient for 
protection. An increase of the workmen would 
decrease the dangers to which we are exposed. 
To prolong the work here after two years .... 
seems an unnecessary exposure of life and 
health, for there is no part of Mesopotamia 
more inhospitable than this. PerscMially I do 
not mind the dangers nor the fierce sandstorms, 
but I believe it is for the best interests of the 
University to complete the work here while we 

have the irade " 

REPORT NO. 16. 

" BiSMYA, April 15, 1904. 

" Since my last report we have worked at the 
temple five and one-half days with a force of 
120 men, and the results have been more satis- 
factory than I anticipated. I am inclosing 
copies of four inscriptions taken Irora frag- 
ments of vases, all of which were found outside 
an inner wall near the north comer of the temple 
inclosure. Along this wall we are finding frag- 
ments of marble vases of various sizes and 
shapes, and with them fragments of plano- 
convex bricks, indicating that when the temple 
in which these bricks were employed, was razed, 
the rubbish was dumped outside the wall. It 
is this dump which we are now excavating, and 
although we have hardly begun it, we have dis- 
covered four inscribed fragments, one perfect 
marble vase, an engraved marble lamp, nearly 
perfect, the hind parts of two marble bulls, and 
several basketfuls of fragments of white marble, 
onyx, soap and sandstone vases, and of other 
objects. Very little terra-cotta is found in this 
ancient stratum, and I am anticipating valuable 
results. 

"Near the same place we have uncovered a 
drain built of plano-convex bricks, and a few 
centimeters above it is a second drain identical 
in construction, except that the bricks employed 
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are lai^er and maiiced with two grooves run- 
ning parallel with the Iwiger sides. Thus I 
have a clue to the markings on the bricks — 
something for which I have long been working. 
It is thus evident that the earliest of the grooved 
bricks were marked with two parallel lines. It 
is now certain that after the temple of plano- 
convex bricks was destroyed, the site witnessed 
at least five reconstructions or additions before 
the time when other bricks were employed. The 
bricks of these five builders were marked as 

foUowsiUJIJD^IIII^. In no case are 

the bricks of one stamp used with those of 
another or on the same level. I am expecting 
to find traces of three other builders whose 

bricks are marked ^ ^ ^, for bricks of 

this description are found elsewhere in the 
ruins of Bismya. If, as is generally supposed, 
the bricks employed by Sargon and Naram Sin 
were very large and square — two varieties of 
which have been fotmd in the temple — we have 
traces of at least five kings who reconstructed 
the temple between the time when the plano- 
convex bricks were discarded and the reign of 
Sargon, and perhaps a clue to the date of the 
first brick temple. 

"The excavation of the temple should be 
nearly finished within the next ten days. We 
are now sinking a shaft in the very center of the 
hill, digging out the perpendicular drains and 
following about the inner walls of the inclos- 

ure " 

REPORT NO. 17. 

"Bismya, April 22, 1904. 
" Since my last report we have worked at the 
temple four full days and two half-days with 
122 men. Of the finds the most striking object 
is a large bronze spike terminating in a finely 
shaped licm, a design of which I am inclosing. 



The spike is forty-eight centimeters Icwig. It 
may bear upon its right side an inscription in 
raised characters, like Hittite, but the raised 
parts are more likely the result of corrosion. 
Whether it is inscribed or not, it is an object of 
very g^eat value, especially as it was fotmd two 
and one-half meters below the platform of 
plano-convex bricks, in the pit which we are 
digging in the center of the* hill. It must ante- 
date this temple, and is therefore one of the 
most ancient bronze objects 

"During this week four of the gangs were 
employed at the north corner of the inclosure 
in what I have termed the dump of the plano- 
convex brick temple. On the northwest side of 
the platform of this very ancient temple is an 
inclined plane leading up to it, and when the 
temple was razed, its ruins were dumped in the 
comer at its side. About fifteen basketfuls of 
the fragments of marble vases have been re- 
covered; among them are six inscribed frag- 
ments, copies of which I am inclosing, together 
with the copy of another vase inscription which 
was found in the southeast trench of the temple. 
By putting fragments together, a number of 
vases are now nearly perfect; a design of one 

is inclosed When the work at this point 

is finished, I hope to have a good representative 
collection of vases of marble and other stones 
used in the service of the temple which must 
date not far from 4500 B. C. 

"The importance of the temple of plano- 
convex bricks is daily becoming more evident. 
Its platforms, which can now be traced on the 
northwest and southwest sides, appear to have 
been more extensive than those of the later 
temples which stood above it, and to have an 
appearance of solidity which they lack. I hope 
that during the next few days its excavation 
may be completed, and that we may be able to 
prepare a detailed plan of it. 

" Other gangs have been employed during the 
past week in digging to the bottoms of three 
perpendicular drains. Two have been reached 
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at the level of the sand. One has twenty-nine 
rings; the other, twenty-six; the third, which 
has not yet been finished, has been dug to the 
depth of thirty-two rings. 

" It is getting warm here. The past week the 
thermometer has been at 96** in the coolest 
place we could find, and at seven o'clock this 
morning in the court of the house it registered 
112** in the sun. There were three days of 
sandstorms this week, and it is on that account 
that work was discontinued two half-days." 

HEPOnr NO. 19. 

"BiSMYA, May 6, 1904. 

" In the list of finds inclosed are two objects 
of special interest, which were found during the 
five days' work of the past week. One is a 
fragment of a large inscribed marble vase re- 
sembling the type found at Nippur, and al- 
though the writing is nearly defaced, I am 
inclosing a cc^y of all that I can see. The 
other object is a large fragment of a very large 
plano-convex brick-shaped tablet, inscribed on 
both sides in the most archaic characters. The 
fragment, which is nearly the quarter of the 
brick, contains 70 lines of writing ; the original 
must have contained nearly 300. I have been 
trying to prepare a copy of the inscription to in- 
close this week, but the pressure of work may 
not permit me to do so. It is by far the most 
valuable inscription yet discovered at Bismya, 
and possibly the most valuable of all the very 
ancient inscriptions 

" .... I am now digging oflf the top of the 
hill (IV), that we may safely go deeper into 



appearance of four visitors: Rev. Mr. Ussher, 
of Philadelphia, and Miss Brinton; the others 
are missionaries from Bagdad. Mr. Ussher, 
who has just visited the excavations at Nineveh, 
Kalah, Shergat, and Babylon, when seeing the 
results here, became enthusiastic over Bismya. 
The visitors, the first we have had, will shortly 
leave via Nippur, and Mrs. Banks will go with 
them, to stc^ in the cooler climate of Bagdad." 

REPORT NO. 20. 

"Bismya, May 13, 1904. 

"Our visitors left Wednesday, May 11, and 
with them Mrs. Banks, who will remain in 
Bagdad during the summer. Last Monday, 
together with Mr. Ussher and Dr. Bridgestock, 
I visited Fara, and I beg to inclose a paper on 
my impressions of the work of the Germans at 
that point 

" In the lower part of the room were a num- 
ber of round tablets, a copy of one of which I 
am inclosing, and which I take to be a copying 
exercise. 

"We are now working on a trench connect- 
ing I and IV, to discover what buildings, if 
any, occupied the intervening space. We are 
clearing out a plano-convex well at IV, in which 
we are now at the depth of twelve meters, and 
are finding an extraordinary amount of entire 
and broken pottery; other gangs are clearing 
out the remaining rooms of IV, but are finding 
nothing. 

"The heat, although it is but the middle of 
May, is becoming intense, and the men, even 
when urged by the sheikhs to remain, are 
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ing and in the evening. However, I shall con- 
tinue the work as long as it is possible to do so. 
I am preparing to spend the summer in pre- 
paring a final report on the temple, and in 
copying tablets, unless I am instructed to do 
otherwise. 

" In the absence of a map, I am inclosing this 
rough design that you may be able to under- 
stand the relative positions of the various hills 
m which excavations have been made. The 
square roughly represents the high ground. 
The highest hills are on the southwest side, and 
there the chief work must be done, while every 
part of the square must be worked over." 

IMPRESSIONS FROM THE EXCAVATIONS BY THE 
GERMANS AT FARA AND ABU HATAB. 

" The ruins of Fara and Abu Hatab are situ- 
ated four hours by horse south of Bismya, and 
about an hour distant from each other. Here 
the Germans, under Koldewey, have carried on 
excavations for nine months, with a force vary- 
ing from 300 to 500 men. 

" Fara, the larger of the two ruins, is some- 
what smaller than Bismya, a little more than 
half a mile in its greatest diameter and about 
twenty feet above plain level at its highest point. 
Its shape is somewhat suggestive of a crescent; 
its soil is permeated with salt and is black and 
soft. The bed of an ancient canal appears on 
the southeast side of the ruins, and some dis- 
tance away on the other side arc a few low 
ridges representing the ancient burial place. 

" The excavations at Fara began at the north- 
west comer, and consist of a series of parallel 
trenches about eight feet wide and four deep, 
running entirely across the ruin and out into the 
desert at the sides. At the appearance of a wall 
the course of the trench was changed until the 
building of which the wall was a part was 
cleared. One small palace not far from the 
northwest comer came to light, and near the 
center of the mins a much larger palace, near 
which is an enormous well. The well, which I 



had no time to measure, may be twenty feet in 
diameter and forty feet deep, and is built up en- 
tirely of plano-convex bricks laid in every con- 
ceivable position. Running down one edge is 
an ordinary Babylonian drain built up with 
terra-cotta rings. Nearly a half of the bricks of • 
the wall has been removed to f umish material 
for the large house constructed for the use of 
the excavators. 

" If the reports of the workmen formerly em- 
ployed at Fara may be tmsted, it was three 
months after the excavations were opened be- 
fore a single object of value was discovered, 
and all of the antiquities carried away, with the 
exception of a bronze head of a deer, which it 
is said was found in a palace near the center, 
came from the southeast side. In this palace, 
at the very end of the min, were found a num- 
ber of stone vases, some of them entire and 
some with brief inscriptions, and in the dump of 
dirt near by I picked up a small, perfect, white- 
marble vase which had escaped the attention of 
the workmen. In the same palace were found 
some good baked-clay tablets, 250 in number, 
so the former workmen say. In every part of 
the ruins immense numbers of terra-cotta vases 
appeared. 

" By far the most interesting object at Fara 
is the sewer which emptied into the canal. Its 
walls are a meter apart and a meter high, and 
upon them rests a perfect arch of plano-convex 
bricks, perhaps the oldest arch known and 
probably older than the one found beneath the 
temple at Nippur. In the cemetery beyond the 
canal a wall twenty feet or so in width was 
uncovered, and along its side and a meter below 
the surface a few round terra-cotta coffins were 
unearthed. Fara seems to have possessed no 
temple, or, if so, it was not provided with a 
tower, as in later Babylonian cities. 

"As in the sewer and well, the bricks in 
every part of the ruin are plano-convex, or a 
modification of them. The plano-convex bricks 
are very small and the others, nearly double their 
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size, measure 29 X IS X S cm-> and are less con- 
vex. Some are marked with a single groove; 
others with three small circular holes, as if 
punched by the end of a walking-stick. 

"Q)mparing the bricks with others found at 
Bismya, it is easy to assign an s^roximate 
date to the city which the ruins of Fara repre- 
sent. At Bismya, below the great square bricks 
of Sargon, 3800 B. C, are found long thin 
bricks marked with four grooves, and still 
deeper bricks with three and two grooves in 
various positions. Still deeper are the plano- 
convex bricks. At Fara nothing of a later date 
than plano-convex bricks appears upon the sur- 
face, the city being one of the most ancient of 
Babylonia, the last king who built there hav- 
ing ruled generations before 3800 B. C. There 
is reason to believe that Fara ceased to exist 
as early as 4000 B. C. The shape and material 
of the marble vases, fragments of which are 
scattered on the surface, are identical with those 
found in the stratum of plano-convex bricks at 
Bismya, and again certify to the extreme anti- 
quity of the ruin. That the Germans found few 
tablets is not surprising, for the city did not 
exist during that period when most of the tab- 
lets from Nippur and Abu Habba were written. 

"What city the ruins of Fara represent is 
uncertain. I doubt if the Germans know its 
ancient name. It is certain that it is not Isin, 
the name of the place which they hoped to dis- 
cover. 

" Great credit is due Koldewey for his pa- 
tient, systematic work. His trenching, a system 
peculiar to himself, gives the impression of 
thoroughness, and the way he finishes the work, 
as he goes from one end of the ruin to the other, 
increases the impression. However, in Arabia, 
where troubles with the Arabs are likely to 
terminate the excavations at any moment, it 
would seem advisable to excavate the most 
promising points first. At Fara nothing was 
found for three months, but the work went 
steadily from one end of the ruin to the other, 



and only at the farther end were objects of any 
value discovered. When less than a month was 
required practically to finish the work, one of 
his men was killed in an Arab battle, and the 
government closed the excavations. It would 
seem that tlie richest treasures of the ruin may 
lie under the little comer of the mound still im- 
touched, and there they must remain. 

" At Abu Hatab, a small, low, and rather in- 
significant ruin of a later date, the same system 
of trenching was employed. The results, it is 
said, were few." 

REPORT NO. 21. 

" Bismya, May 20, 1904. 
" I am pleased to report that among the finds 
of the past week are a number of objects of 
very great interest. The first, perhaps one of 
the most valuable things yet discovered at Bis- 
mya, is about a quarter of a large, plano-convex, 
brick-shaped tablet, inscribed with about eighty 
lines of the most archaic form of characters. 
The fragment does not belong to a similar one 
which was fotmd a few days ago. You will 
notice that in the copy of the inscription which 
I am inclosing occur the forms of the signs 
X and y, which, according to Hilprecht, are evi- 
dences of different periods in the development 
of cuneiform, and cannot therefore appear in 
the same inscription. I am also inclosing a 
copy of an inscription upon a small fragment of 
a stone tablet, and of another, upon half of an 
onyx-like marble vase. All of these objects 
were found at IV. Two more brick stamps of 
Naram-Sin have been discovered, but both are 
very fragmentary. They bear the same inscrip- 
tion which is upon the one previously dis- 
covered, and are like it in every way, excepting 
that their backs are provided with knobs instead 
of with a semicircular handle. A third bronze 
tablet has been discovered. It is badly corroded, 
but I take its inscription to be identical with 
that on the other two. Although I bought it of 
a Montifik woman, I believe that it was stolen 
by one of the workmen from the temple. 
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" I am also pleased to report that I have dis- 
covered the frag^ients of four bricks, bearing 
upon the edge a fourteen-line inscription of 
Kurigalzu, whom I regard as one of the latest 
builders at Bismya. Tlie writing is very indis- 
tinct, but I hope to be able to send a copy of it 
later. I have also another brick inscription, a 
copy of which I am trying to prepare to inclose. 

" I am inclined to believe that IV may con- 
tain the ruins of an Ishtar temple. My reasons 
are that in the large tablet-room of this struc- 
ture were fotmd the brick stamps speaking of 
Naram-Sin as the builder of the house of Ishtar, 
if I read the inscription rightly; in the ruins 
we found three small, obscene bas-reliefs — 
things which erne could easily associate with the 
rites of the Ishtar worship; inscribed vase 
fragments which would be more likely to be 
found in a temple than in a house ; and finally 
the general plan of as much of the building as 
is now uncovered. No traces of a Zigg^rat 
have yet appeared. All of the finds in IV were 
foimd on the level of the floor of this structure, 
and we are now working to clear the entire 
hill to that level, moving from three to four 
meters of dirt. The most modest of the bas- 
reliefs to which I have just referred represents 
a rude figure seated or squatted upon a decor- 
ated stool. The modeling is very fine and 
reminds one of the best Greek or Roman art, 
but it was found together with objects of the 
greatest antiquity. 

" Cut through the floor of this building are 
three oval-shaped holes which I cannot yet 
imderstand. One of them, but half a meter in 
its greatest diameter, is six meters deep and is 
enlarged at the bottom, so that the entire hole 
resembles a huge boot The walls are of lib- 
bin ; consequently, the hole could not have been 
connected with any water-works. Along their 
sides small niches were cut to assist in climbing 
in and out, and the entire walls show marks of 
ancient picks. The holes do not seem to have 
been graves, or places for cold storage, or 



drains, or shafts sunk by illicit antiquity dig- 
gers, as the workmen assert. Nothing but pure 
dirt was found in them. If a temple stood here, 
they might have been used in connection with 
its service. A plano-convex brick wall in the 
vicinity has been cleared out. It is cistern- 
shaped, 67 cm. in diameter at its top, and 130 
below. At the bottom twelve meters below the 
surface were found at least one hundred plates, 
broken and whole, two large vases, ten smaller 
vases, one perfect marble vase, fragments of 
another, a marble slab, and two lapis-lazuli 
beads of a shape found in the tombs. We are 
now clearing out a square brick well a few 
meters away. 

"While digging a trench along the ridge of 
one of the side hills of IV, which I designate 
as IVa, we have come upon two houses, and in 
one of them were found a number of tablets. I 
am finding upon the tablets from this and other 
parts of Bismya the name of the city UD.- 
NUN.KI, but in nothing that I have here can I 
find the pronunciation of this combination. 
That it is the name of the city there is no doubt. 

"The difficulties in our way have become 
quite serious during the past few days. A battle 
between the Montifik and the El-Bedin oc- 
curred near here this past week, and three of the 
El-Bedin were killed and their flocks stolen. 
The occasion is that Hamud Pasha, the chief 
of this branch of the Montifik, is grazing his 
camels and has pitched his tent in El-Bedin 
territory. The result of the battle is that a 
blood-feud exists, and our workmen, afraid to 
remain in the vicinity, have been demanding 
their money that they may leave. One of the 
sheikhs came to take his men away, but as I 
explained that they were safer with me than 
with him, they remained. However, about forty 
men, driven by fear, the increasing heat, and 
the sandstorms, which seem to grow more 
terrific and numerous with the heat, have gone. 

" To add to the difficulties, Ahmud, my right- 
hand man at the excavations, the only one 
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whom I can trust to any extent, suffered a rup- 
ture in some unaccountable way, and is now 
laid up. The Montifik will probably move in a 
few days, and as they have not yet attacked us, 
as everyone has expected and as it was reported 
that they would do, they may leave us in peace. 
Although I shall continue to work as long as 
ix>ssible, I do not think I can keep the men for 
more than another ten days, and our only course 
is then to go to Bagdad to pass the summer, or 
to await further instructions." 

EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER FROM REV. MR. 
USSHER. 

" Bagdad, May 20, 1904. 

" . . . . For the past two months and more 
I have been visiting the various points in 
Turkey-in-Asia at which excavations are being 
carried on in the interests of science, wholly for 
personal pleasure. Yesterday I returned from 
a week's visit to Bismya, where I received a 
cordial welcome from Dr. E. J. Banks, of whose 
magnificent work under the most trying cir- 
cumstances surely you and your University 
may justly feel proud 

" .... During the past four months I 
have visited all the fields of work in operation 
except Tel Lo. This includes Nineveh, Nim- 
roud, Kaleh Shergat, Tc^rak Kalah, Babylon, 
Babel, Nippur, Tel Ibrahim, Fara, Abu Hatab, 
and Bismya — a journey which none of the ex- 
plorers in this field have taken. May I not feel 
somewhat qualified therefore to speak thus? 1 
can assure you, after having seen them all, 
studied their methods, made the personal ac- 



(save perhaps Fara where the Germans were 
obliged to cease working), has yielded a suffi- 
cient return to reimburse the University of 
Chicago manifdd, and open up new fields of re- 
search in the language, religion, and arts of 
pre-Sargonic history hitherto unknown. Bis- 
mya seems to have been a ruin before Nippur 
b^;an to be great, such is its antiquity." 
BEPOnr NO. 28. 

"Bagdad, June 11, 1904. 

"We reached Bagdad June i by way of 
Aflfedj, Nippur, and Hillah. I arranged with 
Sheikh Sehnan to maintain eight watchmen at 
Bismya at an expense of one lira each per 
month, and he has given me a sennet or con- 
tract to protect the house and its contents, and 
to prevent digging at the ruins during my ab- 
sence. Should he not keep this contract, he is 
responsible to the government, for a sennet is a 
thing of power among the Arabs. We then 
took boats for Aflfedj and the next morning 
visited Nippur. 

"A comparison of Nippur with Bismya was 
of extreme interest to me. The two ruins arc 
almost identical in shape and are similarly 
divided by canals. At Nippur the temple is on 
the side of the canal; at Bismya, upon an 
island in it. Nippur is fully three times as 
high as Bismya, but Bismya is the greater in 
extent, and it is only along the southwestern 
border that it is a little higher than the desert 
level. At Nippur the ruins on the surface are 
comparatively modem; at Bismya, Sargonic 
and pre-Sargonic ruins are on the surface. At 
Nippur nine-tenths are post-Sargonic ; at Bis- 
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in raising the general level of the land; at 
Bismya tfie sandstorms have worn away the 
ruins, and the desert level has changed but 
slightly since the earliest times. Consequently, 
the amount of work required to excavate at 
Nippur is many times greater, for the antiqui- 
ties are deep and dirt must be carried to a 
greater distance; at Bismya the most ancient 
objects are on or near the surface, and the dirt, 
comparatively little in quantity, may be left 
near the excavations. I am confident that dur- 
ing the five months* work at Bismya as great 
a portion of the ruin has been excavated as the 
three expeditions to Nippur have accomplished. 
An estimate that one-fifth of each ruin has been 
excavated would not be far out of the way. In 
results, we cannot expect to find objects in 
such large quantities as have been found at 
Nippur. Bismya has nothing post-Christian, 
no Parthian coffins, no Hebrew bowls, and but 
few late Babylonian tablets. Ninety per cent, 
of the objects of value found at Bismya are pre- 
Sargonic, therefore less in quantity, but greater 
in value. 

"Excavations may be carried on at Nippur 
with the greatest ease. There are no sand- 
storms of importance, for the oldest trenches 
are not filled. A deep trench in Bismya would 
be filled in a month. Nippur is surrounded by 
cultivated land, and good soft water is always 
at hand. At Bismya we are five miles from 
water, excepting that from our own well, and 
that is rapidly becoming bitter. There is only 
barren sand about us. The difference in tem- 
perature at the two ruins in summer time must 
be about 15**. ' Affedj close to Nippur has a 
good market and affords protection by pec^le 
who are not quite Bedawi. At Bismya it is 
difficult to obtain money; provisions of all 
kinds are brought from a good distance, and all 
our dealings are with the most noted of the 
desert robber tribes, the El-Bedin. While 
Nippur is in a malarial district, I do not think 
that malaria at Bismya is possible. 



"As we left Bismya, cholera was raging at 
Diwanieh and other places in the vicinity, and 
we escaped quarantine at Hillah by presenting 
a paper stating that we had not touched at any 
infected places, and by the payment of a bak- 
sheesh. At Hillah it was very difficult to get a 
carriage to Bagdad, as people were trying to 
leave. Since then cholera has broken out at 
both Hillah and Bagdad. 

" In Bagdad we have rented a house near the 
consulates. I am retaining Ahmud and the two 
servants whom I wish to take back to Bismya. 
Haidar Bey, the commissioner, has taken a 
house near by. 

"You probably have long known the pro- 
nunciation of UD. NUN. KI. In the Briin- 
now which has just arrived I notice that it may 
be pronounced "Adab," and I am wondering 
if the name Adappa can be the same. I have 
no means of determining it here. It is certain 
that Bismya is not Isin ; it may be Adappa." 
Robert Francis Harper, Director. 

Haskell Oriental Museum, 
July 25, 1904. 



CONFERENCES OF THE CORRESPONDENCE^TUDY 
DEPARTMENT. 

Summer Quarter students had two oppor- 
tunities this year to learn of the work of the 
Correspondence-Study Department. On July 
20 the President of the University addressed a 
general assembly in Kent Theater on "The 
Extra-Mural Work of the University of Chi- 
cago." An attendance which more than filled 
the large amphitheater attested the lively inter- 
est in this unique phase of the University's 
activity. Attention was called to the fact that, 
of the five divisions into which the University 
is organized, three — namely, the University 
Press, the University Afiiliations, and the Uni- 
versity Extension — are concerned with non- 
resident work. The University Extension 
Division is organized into two co-ordinate de- 
partments — the Lecture-Study Department 
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and the Correspondence-Study Department. 
Through the former the University reaches 
groups of individuals in neighboring communi- 
ties, and through the latter, individual students 
anywhere. The results and possibilities of indi- 
vidual student work away fr(Mn the University, 
were presented in detail. 

On the following afternoon, July 21, a con- 
ference was held in the Chapel at which some 
special features of correspondence work were 
discussed. Associate Professor Frank J. 
Miller, of the Department of Latin, spoke on 
"The Informal Course;" Dr. C. H. Neilson, 
of the Department of Physiology, on "The 
Formal Course;" and Professor Wilbur S. 
Jackman, Principal of the Elementary School 
of the School of Education, on "The Feasi- 
bility of Nature-Study by Correspondence." 

The addresses at these two meetings will be 
printed in full in the September issue of the 
University Record. 



AH APPOINTMENT TO THE CECIL RHODES 
SCHOLARSHIP FOR ILLINOIS. 

Mr. Robert L. Henry, Jr., who graduated 
from the University of Chicago in 1902 with 
the degree of Ph.B., has been unanimously 
chosen by the state committee of college and 
university presidents for the first Cecil Rhodes 
scholarship allotted to Illinois. The committee 
consisted of President Edmund J. James, of 
Northwestern University; President Cliflford 
W. Barnes, of Illinois College; President M. 
II. Chamberlin, of McKendree College; Act- 
ing President T. G. Burrill, of the University 
of Illinois ; and President William R. Harper, 
who acted as chairman. 

Mr. Henry was fitted for the University of 
Chicago at the Chicago Manual Training 
School and at the Harvard School. At the time 
of his appointment to the Rhodes scholarship he 
was a student in the second year of the Law 
School of the University. For three years Mr. 
Henry was a highly successful member of the 
University track team, and was prominent in 



connection with student publicaticms and honor- 
ary societies. 

The scholarship is for three years' study at 
the University of Oxford, and is valued at 
$1,500 a year. Mr. Henry will leave for Oxford 
in September. 

Mr. Charles F. T. Brodce, a graduate student 
and Fellow in German at the University during 
the past year, has also received an appointment 
to a Rhodes scholarship, being awarded the 
honor from the state of West Virginia. 



MEETING OF THE CHICAGO PRESS OLUB AT THE 
UNIVERSITY. 

Wednesday afternoon and evening, July 27, 
the Chicago Press Oub visited the University. 
On the arrival of members at the Tower, they 
were met by a student reception committee, and 
guides were assigned who took them on a tour 
of the University buildings and grounds. Al- 
though rain came up in the afternoon and kept 
many away who would otherwise have attended, 
by six o'clock more than a himdred people were 
on the grounds. The Quadrangle Club and the 
Woman's Union extended their hospitality, 
serving light refreshments toward evening. At 
half-past six there was an organ recital in Leon 
Mandel Assembly Hall, and a concert given by 
members of the Press Club. About half-past 
seven a student dinner was served to a hun- 
dred and fifty guests in tlie Men's Commons, 
Hutchinson Hall. After dinner there were 
speeches by the President of the University 
and Dean Harry Pratt Judson, and poems were 
read and stories told by Messrs. W. D. 
Nesbit, Emerson Hough, and Opie Read. A 
dance in the Reynolds Oub concluded the day's 
entertainment. 



THE FACULTIES. 
On July 6, 1904, the number of matricula- 
tions in the University of Chicago had reached 
20,000. The first matriculation was recorded 
in September, 1892. 
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"Are School Teachers Underpaid?" is the 
subject of a much-discussed contribution by 
President William R. Harper in the July num- 
ber of The World To-Day. 

At the June commencement of Beloit College 
Mr. William Gorsuch, of the Department of 
Public Speaking, acted as one of the judges in 
the Senior Oratorical Contest. 

Professor George E. Hale, Director of the 
Yerkes Observatory, received from Beloit Col- 
lege at its commencement in June, 1904, the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 

On July 13 Rev. Lemuel Moss, D.D., LL.D., 
died at his home in New York city. Dr. Moss 
was prominent as an educator and editor, and 
was formerly president of the old University of 
Chicago. 

The University Preachers for the month of 
August are Assistant Professor Herbert L. 
Willett, of the Department of Semitic Lan- 
gfuages and Literatures, and Professor John P. 
Mahaflfy, of the University of Dublin. 

Professor Rollin D. Salisbtuy, Dean of the 
Ogden (Graduate) School of Science and 
Head of the Department of Geography, re- 
ceived the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws 
from Beloit College at its commencement in 
June, 1904. 

In the July issue of the American Journal of 
Theology Dr. Edgar J. Goodspeed, of the De- 
partment of Biblical and Patristic Greek, has a 
critical note on "The Madrid Manuscript of 
Laodiceans." 

Associate Professor Marion Talbot, of the 
Department of Household Administration, 
received from Cornell College in Iowa the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Laws at its com- 
mencement in June, 1904. 

" The College East and West" is the title of 
an illustrated article in the August issue of The 
World To-Day by the editor. Professor Shailer 
Mathews, of the Department of Biblical and 
Patristic Greek. Mr. Mathews also discusses 



in the same nimiber "The Situation in 
Colorada" 

In the July issue of the Biblical World, Presi- 
dent William R. Harper makes the fourth con- 
tribution, "Prophecy and Prophetism during 
the Davidic Period," to the series of Construc- 
tive Studies in the Prophetic Element in the 
Old Testament 

Word has been received of the death of a 
former well-known and successful student at 
the University of Chicago, Mrs. Lizette Seiden- 
sticker Richardson, who went to the Philippine 
Islands as a teacher. At the time of her death 
she held a responsible position as a teacher in 
one of the government schools. 

Mrs. Zella Allen Dixson, Associate Librarian 
of the University, announces the publication of 
a new volume on book-plates. It is entitled 
" Concerning Book-Plates : A Handbook for 
Collectors," and contains over two hundred 
pages and many plates. Mrs. Dixson is both 
author and publisher of the volume. 

Under the heading of " Men and Women of 
the Month" in the July issue of The World 
To-Day is a discussion of the recent scientific 
achievements and honors of Professor George 
E. Hale, Director of the Yerkes Observatory. 
A full-page portrait of Mr. Hale accompanies 
the comment. Mr. Hale is now on leave of 
absence for the prosecution of solar research at 
Mt. Wilson near Pasadena in California. 

In the July number of the American Journal 
of Semitic Languages and Literatures is a de- 
scription of "Ethiopic Manuscripts from the 
Collection of Wilberforce Eames," by Dr. 
Edgar J. Goodspeed, of the Department of 
BibUcal and Patristic Greek. The same num- 
ber contains Reports 14 to 17 from Dr. Edgar 
J. Banks, Field Director for the Excavations at 
Bismya in Babylonia, the reports being edited 
by Director Robert Francis Harper. 

Lecturers and Instructors for the Summer 
Quarter of 1904 have been drawn from a great 
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variety of educational institutions in the United 
States, among them being Yale University, the 
University of Washington, Harvard University, 
the University of Utah, Union Collie, Leland 
Stanford Jr. University, Amherst Collie, the 
University of Illinois, Allegheny CoU^e, Ohio 
State University, Cornell University, and the 
University of Wisconsin. 

On the evenings of July 14 and 15 there was 
presented in the Leon Mandel Assembly Hall 
the famous old English morality play entitled 
'•Everyman." The drama was interpreted by 
a company of players under the direction 
of Mr. Rudolph E. Magnus. There was a 
large attendance on both nights. " Everyman " 
has also been presented at Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton, and other universities, having been 
first revived at the University of Oxford about 
two years ago. 

Mr. Henry Harwood Hewitt, son of Dr. 
Charles E. Hewitt, Student Secretary in the 
Divinity School, recently completed with honors 
a course in the Ecole de Beaux Arts of Paris, 
after five years of study. Mr. Hewitt entered 
the University of Chicago at its opening and 
was graduated with the degree of A.B. in 1896. 
He later graduated at the Boston Institute of 
Technolc^y. Mr. Hewitt has accepted the posi- 
tion of instructor in Architectural Design at 
the Art Institute of Chicago. 

Professor George E. Vincent, of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology, contributed to the August 
issue of The World To-Day an illustrated article 
on " Student Clubs and the University Spirit" 
Among the illustraticwis is an especially attrac- 
tive view of the Library in the Reynolds Qub 



in the University of Vienna, the general title 
of whose lectures is the "History and Theory 
of Foreign Trade Policy;" John Pentland 
Mahaffy, A.M., D.D., Mus.D., Professor of 
Political and Economic History in the Univer- 
sity of Dublin, whose lectures concern "The 
Rise and Growth of Hellenism ; " Herbert Hall 
Turner, ScD., F.R.S., Savilian Professor of 
Astronomy in the University of Oxford, who 
gives six illustrated lectures on "Astronomical 
Discovery ; " and Hugo De Vries, Professor of 
Botany and Director of Botanical Gardens and 
laboratories of Plant Physiology, the Univer- 
sity of Amsterdam, who delivers four lectures 
on "The Mutation Theory." 

In the July number of the American Journal 
of Sociology Professor Albion W. Small, the 
editor, has a ninth contribution on " The Scope 
of Sociology." The preceding chapters have 
already appeared in the Journal. In the same 
issue is a fourth contribution from Mr. Howard 
Woodhead on "The First German Municipal 
Exposition." Mr. Woodhead received the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts at the University of 
Chicago in 1900, and is now a Fellow in the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology. 

On July 6 the Filipino Commissioners to the 
Louisiana Purchase Exposition paid a visit to 
the University and were officially welccHned by 
Dean Harry Pratt Judson in the Reynolds Qub 
House. Dr. Baldomero Roxas responded for 
the visitors in Spanish, which was interpreted 
by Mr. A. W. Ferguson, who accompanied the 
Commission from the Philippines. Assistant 
Professor George C. Howland, of the Depart- 
ment of Romance Lanf^agfes and Literatures, 
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same number is a contribution by Edith 
Abbott, a Fellow in the Department of Pol- 
itical Economy, on "Wage Statistics in the 
Twelfth Census." Mr. Wesley C. Mitchell, 
of the University of California, who took his 
Doctor's degree at the University of Chicago 
in 1899, summa cum laude, and was formerly 
an instructor in the Department of Political 
Economy, has a note in the same number 
on "The Real Issues in the Quantity-Theory 
Controversy." 

The fifty-ninth Contribution from the Hull 
Botanical Laboratory appears in the July issue 
of the Botanical Gazette, under the title of 
"Spermatogenesis and Oogenesis in Ephedra 
Trifurca." It was written by Mr. William J. G. 
Land, Assistant in the Department of Botany. 
Mr. Land himself made the drawings for the 
five full-page illustrations which accompany the 
article. In the same number also is the sixtieth 
Contribution from the Laboratory, "An Ex- 
periment on the Relation of Soil Physics to 
Plant Growth," written by Dr. Burton E. 
Livingston and Mr. Gerhard H. Jensen. Mr. 
Livingston i% an Assistant in the Department 



of Botany. The article is illustrated by three 
figures. 

" Babylonian and Assyrian Imprecations " is 
the title of translations in the Biblical World 
for July, by Professor Robert F. Harper, of the 
Department of Semitic Languages and Litera- 
tures. In the same number are the most recent 
reports from the work of exploration and dis- 
covery at Bismya in Babylonia. Ten illustra- 
tions accompany the reports, which are edited 
by Robert Francis Harper, Director of the Ori- 
ental Exploration Fund (Babylonian Section). 

The regular University reception for the 
Summer Quarter was held on the evening of 
July 12. The President of the University and 
Mrs. Harper received in Hutchinson Hall, and 
were assisted by • members of the Faculties 
representing the Departments of Philosc^hy, 
the Historical Sciences, the Ancient Languages, 
the Modem Languages, and Science. In the 
Library of the Reynolds Oub representatives of 
the Professional Schools, including the Law 
School, the School of Education, and the Divin- 
ity School, also received. The reception fol- 
lowed immediately the Tuesday evening concert 
in the Leon Mandel Assembly Hall. 
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The Code of Hammurabi 

KING OF BABYLON ABOUT 2250 B. C. 

Edited by ROBERT FRAITCIS HARPER, 
ProfeMor of the Semitic Langniigee and Literatnres in the Unirenity of Chicago 



PART I, SECOND EDITION 

The best proof of the popularity of a book is its continued sale. If a work meets a popular 
demand, public interest in it is cumulative ; the narrow circle of its first friends widens and soon 
extends over states and countries. This has been our experience with The Code of HanunnnibL 
The collection of these ancient laws of Babylon presents material of the greatest value to those 
interested in social institutions, and contains many laws that in a modified form appear today upon 
our statute books. Students are giving this code most serious consideration, and many are undertak- 
ing a critical and comparative study of the details. The edition that we have put out is ideal for 
such use, as it contains an autographed text of the original inscription, a transliteration, and a 
very careful translation, all fully indexed and arranged in convenient iorm, 

OF SPECIAL INTERCAST TO 

HIS jTORI^kNiSt because the habits, customs, and traditions of the ancient Babylon- 
ians are crystallized in these laws ; the direct light thrown upon social conditions makes it pos- 
sible to piece together a very satisfactory narrative leading up to the promulgation of the code. 

JUIvIS jTiS will find a wealth of material bearing on all sorts of civil and criminal contro- 
versies ; also curious survivals of primitive customs, and many sections showing transitional stages 
in legal procedure. 

ECONOBCItSnTiS win find very elaborate provisions bearing on property rights, wages 
land rents, interest, prices, transportation, irrigation, building, and many other interesting 
features indicative of advanced economic conditions. 

tSOCIOI^OGIiSnTiS will be surprised at the advanced stage and complexity 
of social institutions in ancient Babylon. Slavery was well esublished and hedged about 
with many elaborate legal provisions. The status of master and servant is carefully 
defined. The position of husband and wife is discussed at great length. The army 
was highly organized. 

jTHEOI^OGI^kNS will find in this code many similarities to that 
of Israel and also marked contrasts. The two codes are written in the same 
literary style and present not a few cases of actual verbal agreement A 
critical comparison of the two will be found very interesting. 



A second part will 1>e vnblislied in the fall of the present year, at fa.oo, / 

«#/. fiOBtAinifir m. crincal AXAmiiiAtinn of tli« Cod a of B«mniiiraM mnA m I 




FUAse send 
me M copy of 
PMlof 

The Code 
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/. THE LEGTURE^TUDY DEPARTMENT. 



NOTES AND COMMENTS. 



FREE LECTURE MOVEMENT, 

We wish to recommend to our readers the 
rather full notice given in this issue to the 
*' Free Lecture Movement in New York City," 
conducted under the auspices of the Board of 
Education. This is one of the ripest fruits of 
the University Extension movement. Its value 
has been attested by tlie results attained. As 
suggested in the editorial from which we quote 
in a later page, "by patiently cultivating the 
best interests that can be awakened in the 
masses of the people, and trusting that these 
will in time supersede ignoble instincts, the 
people's tmiversity has become a most eflFectual 
ethical instrument" 

The Milwaukee Board of Education, which 
inaugurated a similar work two years ago, is 
continuing it with much success. Though they 
in this time have not largely increased the 
amount of work done, they have demonstrated 
the eagerness of the people to receive instruc- 
tion when it can be brought to them by capable 
and scholarly men who are animated by a spirit 
of devotion to the work. 

The ideals of the leaders of this movement 
are those which animate the promoters of Uni- 
versity Extension work in numerous centers 
scattered throughout the country. It has been 
demonstrated that, while in the larger cities the 
courses of free lectures meet an increasing need 
for public adult instruction, it is not necessary 



in the majority of communities that the lectures 
be made absolutely free; in fact, in most of 
them it is better that a fee be charged, this al- 
ways being kept as low as is consistent with the 
desire of the center to make it self-sustaining. 
There being no public appropriation for this 
work, its promoters necessarily in most com- 
munities charge such a fee as will enable them 
to meet necessary expenses. 

EDUCATION AL SEQUENCE IN THE ARRANQEMENT OF 
COURSES. 

The attention of the officers of University 
Extension centers in America is especially di- 
rected to the quotation on a later page from the 
Annual Report of the University Extension 
Board of the University of London, in which the 
board speaks of the admirable results which 
have followed its efforts to secure the co- 
operation of University Extension centers in 
arranging their courses in educational sequence. 
For many, perhaps adequate, reasons the Uni- 
versity Extension work in America has not 
attained the serious place in the life of the com- 
munities in which it is conducted that has been 
reached in England. The reports of our work 
from year to year indicate that our lecture 
courses are attended on the average by a much 
larger number of people than attend similar 
courses in England, though there is certainly a 
greater seriousness of purpose on the part of the 
English Extensioners. It will doubtless be a 
number of years before any University Exten- 
sion society in America can report 1,306 candi- 
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dates presenting themselves for examination^ 
and that of the number only io8 failed to satisfy 
the examiners. It will probably be an equally 
long period before many of our centers have 
attained to that serious educational standard 
which will permit them confidently, season after 
season, to arrange a program of twenty or more 
lectures upon one subject 

However, those who are interested in Univer- 
sity Extension as a serious educational move- 
ment are requested to read carefully sec 9, p. 8, 
of the last Annual Announcement issued by the 
lecture-Study Department of the University 
of Chicago. Attention is there called to special 
privileges which centers arranging their courses 
in educational sequence enjoy. For the en- 
couragement of such action, the University 
actually offers a financial as well as an educa- 
tional reward. This reward may be to the cen- 
ter as a whole, or to individual members of the 
center, or to both. There is not wanting indi- 
vidual members of University Extension centers 
who would be glad to comply with the third sec- 
tion of the regulation governing courses in edu- 
cational sequence, but the special reward cannot 
come to the individual unless the center as a 
whole comes up to the standard required in 
sees. I and 2. 

We trust that during the coming year a num- 
ber of the centers will arrange their courses for 
the year in accordance with these regulations. 
It will be a pleasure to announce in the next 
annual report of this Department a list of the 
centers deserving special recognition because 
of the seriousness of their work. 

UNIVmsm EXTENSION FOR WORKINQMEN. 

In the last Annual Report of the Cambridge 
Syndicate for Local Lectures particular atten- 
tion is directed to the advance of the movement 
among workingmen. Perhaps one of the most 
significant features of this advance is that large 
numbers of workingmen have turned out to 
attend courses of lectures in literature and his- 
tory. In America instances are not wanting in 



which woridngmen have attended with much 
pleasure and profit courses of University Ex- 
tension lectures. However, in practically all of 
the cases in which large numbers of such men 
have attended the courses have been sociological, 
most of them the discussion of some phase of 
the labor movement 

It is with much pleasure that we call attenticm 
to an article, appearing on a later page of this 
journal, explaining the educational work con- 
ducted by the Trades and Labor Assembly of 
Springfidd, Ohio. During the year similar 
courses were given tmder the auspices of other 
labor organizations, but no other assembly in 
America, so far as we are aware, has met with 
as great a d^^ree of success in the management 
of an educational work as that at Springfield. 
It is true that the courses given in Springfield 
have dealt with subjects of particular interest 
to laboring men, but it is equally true that not 
infrequently courses of lectures given tmder 
the auspices of teachers' associations are ar- 
ranged primarily because they are of value to 
teachers. Let us then greet with enthusiasm 
any organization which attempts to place itself 
upon a higher educational plane. We doubt not 
that the time will come in America, as in Eng- 
land, when large numbers of our stalwart and 
conservative laboring men and women will be 
glad of an oportunity to spend one or two hours 
per week listening to lectures on literature, his- 
tory, science, or sociolc^ — in fact, on any 
subject which will broaden their horizon and 
make life itself a matter of greater significance. 



FREE LECTURE WORK IN NEW YORK CITY. 
We have frequently called the attention of 
our readers to the "courses of free lectures to 
the people " conducted in New York city tmder 
the auspices of the Board of Education. This 
work was begun fifteen years ago, and has been 
conducted with increasing success from the date 
of its inauguration to the present time, when 
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the attendance amounts to one and one-fourth 
millions of people. During the year 1902-3 a 
total of 2,536 lectures were given in 128 differ- 
ent centers. There was thus on an average 
twenty lectures delivered in each of these cen- 
ters. The supervisor of the lectures. Dr. Henry 
M. Leipziger, to whose enthusiastic devotion 
and unflagging industry the success of the 
movement is largely due, says that the lectures, 
so far as it is possible, are arranged in series, 
thus conforming with one of the essential feat- 
ures of the University Extension movement 
For many of the courses printed syllabi are 
placed in the hands of the auditors, while in as 
many cases platform libraries have been kept 
in circulation among those whose interest could 
be aroused to that point where they would de- 
sire to read under the direction of the lecturer. 
With reference to the continuity of the work, 
the director in his Annual Report says : 

The fact that 116 difiFerent courses of lectures were 
given during the i>a8t season, the length of these courses 
Tarying from three to sixteen lectures, indicates the 
▼alue of the effort to give continuity to the lecture 
courses, and to afford an opportunity to our student class 
more exhaustiTcly to discuss any given subject. The 
subjects that have been treated in courses are chiefly 
science and history, and the large and regular at- 
tendatice at these courses, together with the serious read- 
ing that is done in connection with them, proves that the 
value of the instructional side of the lectures is becom- 
ing more atad more appreciated. The subjects of the 
lectures are arranged with regard to their permanent 
value as well as their timeliness. The primary object of 
the courses is to spread abroad the best information that 
is the result of scientific knowledge, and to give that 
inspiration to the good life which should characterize all 
of our dtixens. 

In answer to the skepticism of those who 
believe, or appear to believe, that adults not 
only do not desire, but will not accept, serious 
instruction. Dr. Leipziger very forcibly says: 
The spread of the hunger for knowledge among the 
people makes the task of adult education yearly more 
important and more difficult The day is gone when edu- 
cation was the privilege of the patrician and when the 
man and the gentleman spoke a different tongue. Modem 



scholarship must be allied to unselfish service, mnd modem 
scholarship and modem knowledge, wherever gained, be- 
comes worthy of its name only when it helps to make 
men. 

The theory that the mass must toil, that the elect may 
be enabled to cultivate the higher virtues, has long since 
been exploded, and we believe now that the masses are 
" dull because they have never been cultivated." Nor do 
we longer believe that the majority of a community must 
forever be condemned to the long dradgery of toil. The 
shortening of the hours of labor is bringing to the 
workmen increased leisure, and the proper environment 
must be given him to use wisely that leisure so that the 
hours after dinner shall become, not the most insipid, 
but the most joyous and uplifting. 

The larger the number of those who can appreciate 
the fine work of art or the great work in literature, the 
higher the ethical standard among the common people, 
the nobler will be the conduct of the public men of 
America; for the fountain can rise no higher than its 
source. .... 

"We are great cowards," Mr. Henderson said, "if 
we believe that the masses of the people, kept in health 
by a wholesome amount of daily toil and once more 
erect with self-respect, are going to squander a leisure to 
which they bring good health and high spirit and a social 
heart. .... 

The system of adult education will, it is hoped, be- 
come, as it has been styled, both a university for the busy 
and a workingman's college. ' It will illustrate true 
democracy, for the auditors include all classes, all races, 
and all creeds. It becomes a unifying force, and teaches 
the truth that, from the cradle to the grave, all must be 
learners. The schoolhouse, the library, and church co- 
operate in the work of education, and, in the words of 
Professor Peabody, it "guides knowledge to the feet of 
science and lifts science to the height of knowledge." 

As further commendation of this movement 
to the friends of public education, wherever 
they may be found, we are glad to quote the 
following from an editorial appearing in the 
New York School Journal, May 7,1904: 

In New York city there has developed, under the 
wise leadership and unswerving devotion of Dr. Henry 
I^priger, a system of adult education which may well 
serve as a pattern to the cities of the world. Incidentally 
it furnishes another evidence of the wonderful power 
which one man's unselfish persistency in a noble endeavor 
may acquire in our democratic republic The free 
lecture courses carried on under the auspices of the New 
York City Board of Education are essentially the frait 
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of Dr. Leipziger's faith in hit ideaL From very modest 
beginnings some fifteen years since there has grown up 
a comprehensive organization of university extension — 
a veritable people's university, under municipal control 
and forming an intrinsic part of the machinery of public 
instruction. 

Superficially viewed, the free lecture system may 
appear to be merely a device of spreading useful infor- 
mation concerning a variety of respectable subjects. 
Some short-sighted friends seem to think its purpos^ 
exhaustively stated when they pronounce it as a worthy 
means for stimulating and in measure satisfying the 
scientific and speculative curiousness of people who 
would otherwise be unable to accumulate intellectual 
realty, chattel, and embellishments. But there is more in 
this movement than appears on the surface. Where, 
before this great work was started under way, were the 
many thousands who nightly crowd the lecture halls? 
What was the range of their interest then, what is it 
now? One who will take the time to ponder upon these 
questions will catch a glimpse of the deeper significance 
of the people's university idea. Qose contact with the 
people attending the lectures and sympathetic observation 
of the effect upon their lives must convince the most 
skeptical that he is face to face with a great civic, patri- 
otic, moral movement, whose cumulative value to human- 
ity is beyond human ken to estimate. 



REPORTS FROM FOREIGN FIELDS. 



ANNUAL REPONT OF THE OXFORD DELEGACY. 

The Annual Report issued by the University 
of Oxford Delegacy for the Extension of Uni- 
versity Teaching for the year 1902-3 points 
with pride to tlie fact that during that season 
the work reached the highest point attained 
since its conception. During the year 199 
courses, consisting of 1,888 lectures, were de- 
livered, while the regular attendance upon these 
numbered 21485. An especially gratifying 
feature of the report, and one which it is some- 
what difficult for many of our University Ex- 
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while the average attendance at the classes 
numbered 6441. In fifty-four centers student 
associations were established, and the delegates 
especially commend the value of these associa- 
tions to the smaller centers which are unable to 
afford more than one course of lectures each 
year. 

Attention has been called to the confusion 
arising in many of the University Extension 
centers in consequence of the new Education 
Act of 1902. The passing of this act rendered 
uncertain the future of a great many of the ex- 
tension centers, especially those which had in 
the past seasons received financial support from 
technical committees. However, the delegates 
anticipate that the work will be speedily ad- 
justed to the new conditions, and continued with 
renewed vigor and enthusiasm. 

It is with much apparent satisfaction that the 
delegates also call attention to the signs of a 
closer co-operation between their work and that 
of the free public libraries. For the purpose of 
developing this more intimate relationship, pub- 
he conferences have been held, and as a result 
the active co-operation of a large number of 
different libraries has been secured. 

THE OAMBN/DQE REPORT. 

The thirtieth Annual Report of Cambridge 
Syndicate, the oldest society for the extension 
of university teaching in existence, indicates a 
most helpful and eminently satisfactory condi- 
tion. Growth and progress in all lines are vis- 
ible. During the year the number of active 
centers was 96, as compared with 88 in the pre- 
vious season. The number of courses delivered 
was 199, as compared with 104. There is also 
a notable increase in the number of lectures and 
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tention to a most significant feature of the work 
of the Cambridge Syndicate: 

But to most of us by far the most salient feature of 
the work of the past session has been the advance of the 
movement among workingmen. We are all of us aware 
that this, or something like it, has occurred before, and 
that subsequently the spread of public education pro- 
vided other agencies for doing the work University 
Extension was then doing. But when we read of centers 
where 520 i>eople, most of them workingmen, attended a 
course of lectures on " Representative Prose Writers of 
the Nineteenth Century," where 410 followed a course on 
" Shakespeare's Tragedies," and 610 a course on " Eng- 
land and Her Neighbors in the Far East," we appreciate 
the fact that this is a serious and enduring feature of the 
Extension movement. Of the association which has been 
formed to systematize and extend thM kind of work we 
have already spoken more than once in the columns of 
this Journal, A glance at the above and similar figures 
shows clearly enough that there is plenty of demand for 
liberal education among workingmen, and there can be no 
nobler task for University Extension than to give it. 

AMMUAL REPORT OF THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

This is the first report issued since the trans- 
fer of the London Society for the Extension of 
University Teaching to the University of Lon- 
don. The year 1901-2 was the most successful 
in the history of the old society, and the board 
expresses satisfaction with the first year's work 
imder the auspices of the new university. Dur- 
ing the year 1902-3, 167 courses were delivered 
with an attendance of 15,204. The average 
attendance on the courses is reported to have 
been larger than in any previous session. 

The University Extension Board of the Uni- 
versity of London is attempting a really serious 
bit of educational work. Special attention is 
called to the growing number of centers arrang- 
ing their courses in educational sequence. The 
following paragraph is commended to those 
who are skeptical with reference to the edu- 
cational possibilities in the University Extension 
movement : 

The gradual increase of the proportion of Sessional 
courses to Terminal courses has been the most interesting 
feature of the University Extension movement in London 
during the past fifteen years. As the local committees are 



financially liable for the cost of the courses, the choice 
of subjects necessarily rests with them, so that it has 
never been possible to compel local committees to arrange 
their courses in educational sequence, or to compel indi- 
vidual students to pursue continuous and systematic 
courses of study, but the desired end has been obtained 
by the offer of the Sessional Certificate. In 1888 the 
Universities' Joint Board of the London Society estab- 
lished the Sessional Certificate to be awarded for a full 
Session's work of at lea^t twenty-five lectures and 
classes in one subject. Up to that time only Terminal 
Certificates had been given on a Term's work of ten lec- 
tures and classes. In that year (1888) eighty courses of 
lectures were given in London, each for one Term only, 
and even if a local center took two courses during the 
winter — one before Christmas and one after — there 
uas no attempt to arrange them in educational sequence. 
The immediate effect of the establishment of the Ses- 
sional Certificate was to stimulate local committees to 
attempt to arrange their courses in sequence, and in 1899 
4 Sessional courses were arranged in addition to the 88 
Terminal courses. By 189 1-2 the Sessional courses had 
risen to 20, the number of Terminal courses being 70. 
In the past Session the number of Sessional courses was 
37, and Terminal courses 56, while the ntmiber of stu- 
dents obtaining Sessional Certificates has grown from 
7 in the first year to 460 last Session. The further 
step which now becomes necessary is to induce centers 
to arrange their courses in successive Sessions in se- 
quence, and it was with that object in view that the Board 
submitted to the Senate last Session a scheme for con- 
tinuous imd systematic work in history with literature 
and art, that is, the " humanities." The Board feels 
that the university may at the present time exercise a 
most important influence upon the development of higher 
education among evening students by thus encouraging 
more systematic and continuous work in non-technical 
subjects. It is highly desirable that such systematic 
courses in the "humanities" should be established in 
each polytechnic. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN BELGIUM. 

There are several University Extension 
bodies in Belgium. Tlie oldest is the Univer- 
sity Extension Department of the Free Univer- 
sity of Brussels, organized in 1893. The 
University Extension Department of the New 
University of Brussels separated itself from that 
of the Free University in 1894. Of more recent 
date are: the Flemish University Extension 
Society, whose courses are given exclusively in 
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the Flemish language, in certain Flemish locali- 
ties of tlie country; and the Normal School 
Extension Society, organized especially for the 
benefit of the students of the Normal Schools, 
and carrying on its work in Brussels and Ant- 
werp. There has just been created another 
Extension agency — the Belgian University 
Extension Society, founded by the Catholic 
party. As yet this body has given courses cMily 
in Brussels. Finally, the Catholic Young People 
have organized lecture courses in certain towns 
of the country for political and religious 
propaganda. 

In another category should be mentioned the 
establishment of "popular universities," which 
organize courses of lectures addressing them- 
selves to the working classes. In some of the 
suburbs of Brussels, notably at St Gilles, they 
have manifested great activity. 

The University Extension Department of the 
Free University of Brussels, which is the most 
important of these bodies, judging by the num- 
ber of local centers where its courses are given, 
is also the one which has most faithfully applied 
the principles of University Extension instruc- 
tion: courses, especially on all scientific sub- 
jects, divided generally into six lectures, 
accompanied by a syllabus distributed among 
the audience. 

In 189s the University Extension Depart- 
ment of the Free University organized nineteen 
courses in ten local centers. In 1902-3 the 
number of courses had risen to fifty-three, de- 
livered in thirty-seven local centers, including 
the Grand Duchy of Luxemburg. In these 
eight years the number of auditors had more 
than doubled. 

Besides courses, the department arranges also 
for single lectures ; but it does this only in ex- 
ceptional cases, and especially in order to pre- 
sent the work to the public in localities where it 
has not yet gained a foothold. 

The Belgian public demands especially scien- 
tific courses. These constitute the great major- 



ity of the courses organized. Most of the 
courses are accompanied by stereopticon 
illustrations. 

Certain committees in the smaller towns 
organize excursions to the museums of the 
capital (the Museum of Natural History, or of 
Archaeology), to the Botanical Garden, and to 
the University Institutes, where explanations 
are given and the collections shown by the Uni- 
versity Extension lecturers. 

The average attendance at the lectures is from 
one hundred to two hundred. The professors 
remark that the best people follow the courses 
regularly. The price of admission is very low 
— from forty cents to a dollar for the course 
generally, and sometimes even less. So the 
local committees must, in most cases, secure 
assistance to cover the cost of the courses. Part 
of this assistance is given by the Central Com- 
mittee, from the general funds of the work. It 
is this Central Committee which has the direc- 
tion of the extension lectures, sends the pro- 
fessors to the local centers, remunerates them, 
publishes the syllabus, etc 

This year the Extension Department organ- 
ized at tlie courthouse in Brussels the experi- 
ment of the pendulum of Foucoult, the 
experimenters being Messrs. Goldschmidt and 
Dormy. The experiment was made under ex- 
cellent conditions, the length of the thread of 
the pendulum reaching seventy-three meters, 
which is, we believe, the greatest length ever 
attained up to the present time. These demon- 
strations attracted thousands of people. 



UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN DENMARK, 1898-1904. 

BY A. B, DBACHMAMM, 

Preliminary remarks. — In order to under- 
stand the character of the Extension movement 
in Denmark, some preliminary knowledge of 
Danish institutions for higher education is re- 
quired. I shall try to give it in the fewest pos- 
sible words. 

There exists in Denmark only one university. 
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that of Copenhagen. Copenhagen is the only 
large city of the country; it has almost half a 
million inhabitants — the rest of the country less 
than two million. It is situated on an island 
at the easternmost end of the kingdom, and 
divided from tw^o-thirds of the rest by fairly 
broad channels. Though the distances are 
small, traveling in the country is therefore slow 
and somewhat wearisome. 

The University of Copenhagen is not, like the 
English universities, principally an institution 
for the imparting of scientific knowledge in 
general ; it is much more a training school for 
those intending to enter the learned professions 
or government service. Examinations play an 
important part in our system, and the univer- 
sity teaching is to a great extent really a prepa- 
ration for them. A regular course of study 
requires from five to seven years of steady 
work. There are, however, popular lectures, 
and these are frequented by g^eat numbers of 
the higher classes. 

The Danish rural population to a great extent 
gets its secondary teaching in the " people's high 
schools," where young men and women pass half 
a year or more with the sole object of rounding 
out the education given in the public schools. 
All these high schools are strictly orthodox and 
lay great stress on religious education; they 
will, for the most part, have nothing to do with 
the Extension movement, and many of them 
regard it with pronounced ill-will. 

The public-school teachers, who in England 
take a prominent part in the movement as stu- 
dents, are here helped in other ways. There 
are permanent courses held at Copenhagen, 
where teachers of both sexes can get thorough 
instruction in the subjects they are to teach in 
the schools. 

Before the Extension movement began, there 
had arisen a desire for popular scientific teach- 
ing in the provincial towns, where the " people's 
high schools" have never been able to get a 
foothold. Associations for the procuring of 



popular lectures exist in almost every town of 
the country and in many rural districts. The 
lecturers, who generally deliver single lectures, 
not whole courses, are for a great part "high 
school" teachers; but university men frcMn 
Copenhagen have been in g^eat demand, and 
have done much in preparing the soil for a 
more systematic form of teaching. 

The origin. — The Extension movement in 
Denmark began with a request to the university 
from a group of associations (partly trades 
unions) in Copenhagen which had tmited in the 
wish for the introduction of teaching resemb- 
ling the English University Extension. The 
university was therefore asked to appoint a 
committee to discuss the matter and possibly 
make suggestions (May, 1898). A committee 
was formed and, having conferred with dele- 
gates from the above-mentioned associations, 
made a proposal to the "Academic Teachers' 
Assembly" (the supreme authority within the 
university), which was accepted. Its contents 
are briefly these: The Assembly nominates a 
Delegacy of five members, which has the right 
to supplement itself with four members from 
without. This Delegacy is to help local centers 
in Denmark (not in Copenhagen) to start Ex- 
tension lectures by finding lecturers and propos- 
ing subjects of courses; also, if possible, by 
procuring pecuniary aid. The teaching may 
not consist of single lectures (September 19, 
1898). 

The Delegacy was formed and its existence 
announced through the public press (Novem- 
ber 30). In a short time many centers were 
formed, mostly in the towns, which asked the 
Delegacy for courses. Some private institu- 
tions helped the Delegacy with small sums of 
money, and so made it possible to start eighteen 
courses (of six lectures each) in the spring of 
1899. Beginning April i, 1899, the state 
granted an annual support of $1,250, which 
later on was augmented to $2,500. In May, 
1899, the number of centers had risen to twenty- 
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seven, and in the autumn of the same year 
the regular work could begin, which has been 
continued until now. 

The Delegacy at present consists of five 
university professors — one of history (the chair- 
man), one of Danish literature, one of bacteri- 
ology, one of botany, and one of jurisprudence : 
and of three other members not selected by the 
Assembly of University Teachers ; viz., a pro- 
fessor from the Technical High School, a pro- 
fessor from the Agricultural High School, and 
a lecturer in classical philology at the univer- 
sity (the secretary). Its members receive no 
salary, with the exception of the secretary, who 
has $200 per annum. There is a lady assistant 
in the office. The financial affairs are managed 
by the chairman. 

The centers. — The number of centers, which 
in May, 1899, was 27, of which 17 were rural, 
had in May, 1900, risen to 52 (19 rural). In 
1901 there were 54 (20 rural) ; in 1902, 54 
(23 rural) ; in 1903, 50 (18 rural) ; in 1904, 
43 (13 rural). After a hasty rise, there has 
been a steady but slow falling off, as was to 
be expected, when the tmdcrtaking was no 
longer new. The loss is greatest in the rural 
centers, which very often cannot afford the cost 
of a course, though this is very moderate. 
Many towns in the western and northern parts 
of Jutland, where the interest in popular edu- 
cation is great, have been obliged to give up 
the scheme, because it is almost impossible to 
procure the courses they wish, the distances 
from Copenhagen being too great. 

Almost all centers are or&^anized as assoda- 



(I believe the minority) the lectures are mostly 
attended by the higher classes. The workmen 
generally take no active part in the movement, 
though their leaders seem to regard it with 
favor. There are exceptions, however, and in 
some towns the workmen are the best sup- 
porters of the system. 

Economic conditions. — The cost of a course 
of six lectures is, for 100 students or more, on 
the average 40 cents for each student. Of this 
a little more than 25 cents goes to pay the lec- 
turer's fee and expenses, and is sent to the 
Delegacy, which pays the lecturer. The rest 
goes to local expenses (lecture-room, adminis- 
tration, etc.). These prices are, of course, made 
possible only by the state aid. The total ex- 
penses for a year, if we exclude the local ex- 
penses, of which nothing is known, but include 
the cost of the Delegacy's administration, 
amount to about $5,000, of which half is paid 
by the centers, the rest by the state. The state 
aid is distributed so that the price for a course 
is fixed for each center, varying, according to 
the distance from the lecturer's home (which 
is almost invariably Copenhagen), from about 
25 to 60 dollars. But this price is reduced on 
the principle that the center only pays 25 cents 
for each student, though in no case less than 
$25. Thus a center within a day's trip from 
('openhagen, whose tariff is $60, will for a 
course with an attendance of 160 students have 
to pay $40 only, and so on. To this is added 
the price for the syllabi, which are printed at the 
expense of the Delegacy and sold at a price of 
2 cents each. In the above case this would crive 
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itself, about $400 annually, and the cost of the 
teaching materials (lantern slides, maps, etc), 
about $250 yearly. 

Cheap as our Extension teaching is, many 
centers can only with diflSculty afford the ex- 
pense* of two courses yearly. Most of them 
have no other resources than the annual sub- 
scription paid by the associates ; this is usually 
little more than 50 cents, which would be quite 
insufficient, if all of the associates attended all 
courses. In some places the town administra- 
tion helps with a small sum of money yearly. 
Poorer centers content themselves witih one 
course yearly, generally in the autumn, and then 
get some single lectures in the other half of the 
year. 

The lecturers get from $25 to $60 for a course 
of six lectures, the price varying according to 
the distance from the lecturer's home. If a lec- 
turer visits several centers on one journey, each 
lecture will take a day and night of his time; 
for this he will get $40 per course. The writing 
of a syllabus is remunerated with $12.50. The 
lecturer must pay for his food and lodging out 
of his fee, but his other traveling expenses are 
paid by the Delegacy. 

Character of the teaching. — The Extension 
period covers two seasons, autimm and spring. 
The autumn courses close before Christmas; 
the spring courses, before Easter. All courses 
have thus far been of six lectures each. Con- 
tinued courses have been tried only at Copen- 
hagen (electricity, chemistry). The lectures 
are regularly delivered at wedcly intervals. The 
centers generally do not approve of two lec- 
tures a week, though this would in many cases 
make it easier for distant centers to get the 
courses they most wish for. 

The teaching bears throughout the character 
of popular lectures for mixed audiences, and 
does not require preparation on the part of the 
hearers. Examinations are absolutely unknown. 
No questions are put for exercises; but every 
lecture is followed by an hour for asking ques- 



tions ; and the hearers are generally not shy in 
this respect A few lecturers (on geology and 
Danish history) have introduced class work for 
a smaller number of students, who prepare 
themselves for it by means of a circulating li- 
brary. For every course the lecturer writes a 
syllabus, a copy of which has to be in the hands 
of every hearer. The syllabus contains an out- 
line of the subject (generally in somewhat 
greater detail than the English syllabi) and 
indications of the works to be consulted on the 
subject. Many courses are illustrated by lan- 
tern slides. The Delegacy possesses two lan- 
terns, which are rented on moderate terms to 
centers which have none themselves. Summer 
meetings, which have had so great a success in 
l^ngland and elsewhere, have not been held here 
as yet. But at a conference just now held be- 
tween the Del^^cy and delegates from the cen- 
ters it was agreed to prepare for a summer (or 
autumn) meeting to be held at Copenhagen in 

1905. 

General remarks. — University Extension in 
Denmark has some peculiar difficulties to over- 
come. The foremost of these perhaps is this, 
that outside of the "people's high schools" 
there exists no clear conception of what may be 
called general culture and no institutions for 
promoting it When a young man is out of 
school, at seventeen or nineteen, he will either 
go to work for his living, or he will take up 
some special study leading to an examination 
and afterward to an appointment Nobody 
works for the sake of laiowledge itself. The 
result is that people regard the Extension lec- 
tures chiefly as a sort of amusement, the more 
so because they do not, and by our system can- 
not, lead to any practical result Of course, 
people will not pay much for such an amuse- 
ment. Thus the centers can subsist only by 
getting large audiences, and no lecturer will 
succeed who cannot keep a large audience of 
idle hearers interested in the same subject six 
times for an hour or more. It is very difficult 
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to find and keep a staff of lecturers that will 
satisfy these requirements and possess a thor- 
ough scientific education besides. Until now 
it has been just possible ; but we havfe made no 
real advance toward the goal of the whole move- 
ment — the imparting of solid knowledge to 
people who will work to get it. In this respect 
the women are by far our best patrons. They 
feel more than the men the need of a higher edu- 
cation, and are more willing to do something 
to obtain it On the other hand, the progress 
from the former state of things, when courses of 
lectures were practically unknown, is unmis- 
takable and not to be underrated. In many of 
our provincial towns and in some rural districts 
two courses a year on scientific subjects are now 
regarded as a fixture. The niunbers given 
above speak for themselves : to the falling off in 
the number of centers there does not correspond 
a falling off in the number of courses, whidi 
shows that the movement has really taken hold 
of the population. So the prospects are, if not 
bright, not altogether discouraging; and the 
planned summer meeting will, if it turns out a 
success, undoubtedly do much to strengthen 
and develop the Extension movement in our 
country. 

LEASES FROm A LECTURER'S NOTEBOOK. 

BY J, B. OARTER TBOOP, 
AB90olat9 Frof9B9or of Engll$k. 

It is evident from their several reports that 
nothing in the United States more impressed 
the members of the Mosely Educational G>m- 
mission than the American belief in the value 
and importance of education both to the com- 
munity at large and to agriculture, manu- 
factures, commerce, and the service of the state. 
They all comment on the fact that public 
opinion is strongly in favor of education, that 
belief in it permeates American society. The 
desire of the people to learn seemed to the mem- 
bers of the commission to be sometimes over- 
whelming. The earnestness with which Ameri- 



cans regard education, their esteem for it, and 
their consequent willingness to spend money oa 
it, the liberality displayed by government and 
by private donors on behalf of it — these aspects 
of the question they came to study are remarked 
upon with emphasis and admiration by all of 
Mr. Mosely's confreres. They could all under- 
stand why the University Extension movement 
has been successful in the United States, and 
why it is recognized at the University of Chi- 
cago as a firmly established and abiding method 
of enlarging tlie University's sphere of influ- 
ence and usefulness, an effective means for 
commtmicating a wider life. 

To those who have acquired the methods and 
habits of scientific research and enjoy oppor- 
tunities for the prosecution of such researdi and 
have abundant facilities in the way of libraries, 
museums, and laboratories, anything in educa- 
tional methods less exact and elaborate is anath- 
ema, or is apt to be. There is one exception, 
however. We all hold nowadays as a matter of 
course that the chief aim and function of a uni- 
versity is research and making original contri- 
butions to knowledge, adding to the inherited 
stores of learning, and providing advanced in- 
struction for graduate students who seek an 
advanced degree. But fortimately only the few 
— those who claim to be the custodians and 
appraisers of learning and genius — view with 
a certain condescension the efforts made to ex- 
tend as far as possible these educational privi- 
leges beyond the Quadrangles, to tell something 
of the results of all this research work, and to 
distribute a little of this accumulated knowl- 
edge by other means than books and treatises 
and learned journals, and to do it in language 
stripped of the peculiar and awe-inspiring and 
beclouding jargon of the " thinking-shop." The 
cloistered scholar does not believe that this can 
be done in a way sufficiently scholarly to be sig- 
nificant, and the rigid scientist thinks it can- 
not be done in a sufficiently scientific way, so 
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they will have none of it. There is in this a 
touch of professional narrowness for which we 
would fain apologize. University Extension is 
beyond the sphere of high and dry professional 
professors. They believe that to conceive it in 
their way is to conceive it in the only true way. 
Such people are not unlike the man who said to 
Charles Kingsley, who was showing him the 
dissection of a caterpillar with its exquisite 
viscera: "Why, I thought it was nothing but 
skin and squash." Like the caterpillar, Univer- 
sity Extension is a reality, and every reality has 
an infinity of aspects or properties. But, after 
all, it is only the instructor of the bookworm 
variety who insists upon conceiving of Univer- 
sity Extension work in this rather stupid way. 
Personal sympathy with the difficulty of the 
task makes the man of understanding wonder 
at the skill displayed by some of our lecturers 
in presenting to a mixed audience a scholarly 
subject in a scholarly way, yet attractively, 
simply, and effectively. Scholars of adventur- 
ous mental temperament have done admirable 
and distinguished work through the University 
Extension system of lecture courses, as the his- 
tory of the movement abundantly testifies. 



It is no doubt owing to the vivifying and 
other beneficent effects noticeable in those 
actively engaged in Extensicm lecturing that it 
has been suggested by certain enterprising 
members of the University — possibly of the 
Board of Trustees, but of that we are not 
credibly informed — that the whole staff should 
be required to deliver at least one course of 
Extension lectures each year. It is a happy 
suggestion. While it may not offer much 
opportunity for research, those interested in 
speculative experimentation can experiment 
upon their audiences. 



It IS sometimes argued that the large niunber 
of colleges and universities in the United States 



and their ease of access make University Exten- 
sion not such a necessity as it is, for instance, in 
England where it is much more difficult to 
obtain a university education. But this is to 
argue withe ut giving due consideration to the 
difference between the two countries. » It is true 
that the demand for Extension lectures is some- 
what greater in England than in the United 
States, that there is scarcely a village or town 
without its center, and that the artisan class is 
reached as well as the most cultivated people in 
the place. Indeed, all sorts and conditions of 
men niake up the English Extension center: 
the lady of quality sits beside the miner and 
takes an examination along with him; while 
we, so far, have reached only the better-educated 
people. In England, however, higher education 
is confined to the few, while here it is more 
diffused, though the level may perhaps not be 
quite so high as yet But the interest in edu- 
cation, as the Mosely Commission repeatedly 
emphasizes, is considerably keener and more 
widespread in the United States than in Eng- 
land. As a whole, too, the American people are 
less inclined than formerly to consider their edu- 
cation as " finished " on leaving school or college 
or university. The more intellectual and active- 
minded realize that education is not a thing 
which can ever be regarded as complete. They 
wish to keep on with it, to avoid getting rusty 
or old-fogeyish, and to be abreast with the 
thought of the age, and the University Exten- 
sion system of adult instruction exactly meets 
their needs. In the United States it is the 
better-instructed people in the community who 
are the most actively interested in Extension 
work, who do the most to promote it, and who 
chiefly attend the lectures. It may safely be in- 
ferred, then, that the more widespread higher 
or liberal education becomes, the greater will be 
the demand throughout the country for system- 
atic courses of university lectures by university 
professors. It is only by the Extension method 
that this demand can be supplied. 
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The more our young men and women attend 
the higher seats of learning, so much the more 
will the University Extension movement flour- 
ish in the land. The greater the number of 
cultivated people in a community, the easier it 
is for the movement to gain recognition and 
support. According to our experience, it is 
those who have had the advantages of a college 
or university education who generally take the 
lead in establishing an Extension center in a 
community. Those most difficult to interest in 
Extension work are men who have never been 
to college. 

As everyone knows, University Extension 
lectures are intended for adults, for those of 
mature minds, so far as age is concerned. They 
are designed to help and stimulate those whose 
education may have been neglected in early days 
or never extended beyond that given in the 
public schools. The lectures are designed also 
for college or university graduates, for those 
who are wise enough to recognize that there 
is room for aftergrowth, and wish to keep on 
seeking instruction, desiring to know the best 
that is thought and said today at the great seats 
of learning and research. Reading alone can 
never quite take the place of instruction in 
propria persona. Besides, very few have the 
gift for reading, as Robert Louis Stevenson has 
observed. 

During the past Extension lecture season 
more traveling libraries were sent to the Exten- 
sion centers than in any previous year. It is 
obvious that no better test than this can be had 
of the increase and the value of University 
Extension instruction. A large and ever- 
increasing amount of reading is done in connec- 
tion with the lectures and classes. When we 
add that in number of lecture courses given, and 
in the number of people attending the lectures, 
the last two years are much the largest on 
record, it is unnecessary to say anything further 



about the strength of the Extension movement 
m the country at large. It is not wise for ordi- 
nary mortals to prophesy, but it does not seem 
very unreasonable to predict that every town 
in the United States will some day have an 
Extensicm center " in its midst." It is only a 
question of time — and enlightenment. A few 
years hence everybody will be wondering how 
people ever did without University Extension 
teaching. 

Is it advisable to make any change in the 
present method of carrying on University Ex- 
tension teaching? Those engaged in the work 
are always on the lookout for new ideas and 
ready to make changes, if the changes commend 
themselves to their understanding. Change is 
not necessarily progress, however, and there can 
be plenty of progress in Extension teaching 
without making any change in the present 
methods. They have been found to work ad- 
mirably wherever they have been fairly tried. 
We have yet to hear of any suggestions that 
have been made for improving or changing the 
present system that are workable or, if workable, 
desirable. If the lecturer and the local com- 
mittee fitly play their respective parts, our sys- 
tem or method of work is comprehensive and 
elastic enough to meet all possible conditions 
and to admit of all possible progress. It is not 
something new in Extension work or any 
changes that are needed, but rather lecturers and 
committees, especially committees, who will 
make proper use of the present methods. The 
one weakness in our system is the local com- 
mittee. We have a large number of thoroughly 
organized and admirably effective committees; 
but there are not a few which are the very 
reverse, which have brought centers into tribu- 
lation, and the Extension movement into local 
disrepute. Without active and effective local 
co-operation the university cannot make Exten- 
sion work successful in a community, no matter 
how good the lecturer may be. The work a 
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committee has to do is after all very inconsider- 
able, if the committee be well organized and 
each member will perform the small portion 
assigned to him. It is only when all the work 
and responsibility falls upon one person — as 
is too frequently the case — that the burden is 
really felt. It is hot a change m our methods 
that is required, then, but a change of heart in 
those who become members of committees and 
never attempt to discharge their duties. But, as 
Bernard Shaw remarks, anyone can show the 
way to better things, but when there is no will, 
there is no way. 

There are some University Extension com- 
mittees which, like some lecturers, underrate the 
competence and interest of audiences. In ap- 
plying to the University for courses of Exten- 
sion lectures, committees will sometimes think 
too much of what they imagine is the capacity 
or taste of the commtmity and not enough of 
their own. The officers of a center have now 
and then, too, declined to have a course unless 
they can get a certain lecturer who they suppose 
alone can attract and hold the audience which 
will assemble in that particular community at 
that particular time. A little reflection will 
show that this is a very short-sighted thing to 
do, and can only react disastrously upon the 
center. To close a center for a season unless 
a certain lecturer can be had is not showing 
interest in University Extension work, in edu- 
cation, in things intellectual, but merely interest 
in an individual. It is only better than no 
interest at all. The congregation that melts 
away on the departure of the clergyman whose 
ministrations have been the sole means of filling 
the church is not a congregation remarkable for 
spiritual earnestness or steadfastness, but only 
for having itching ears. 

The less intelligent, or the less sophisticated, 
an audience may be, the more it is apt to expect 
of a lecturer in the way of personal display. 



The University Extension lecture, the gentiine 
article that is, obviously does not lend itself to 
display of any kind. Its object is not display, 
but instruction — the reverse exactly of the 
so-called "popular" lecture. Uncultivated 
people object to a speaker using a manuscript 
because they want "oratory" — understanding 
by the word the old and lofty style, the amazing 
imagery, the pompous phraseology, and the 
tawdry rhetorical tricks of a happily departed 
day. This is by no means peculiar to any coun- 
try. It has been recently observed by an Eng- 
lish writer that oratory is still associated in the 
uncultivated mind with a lofty, inflated, grandi- 
ose style of speaking, in spite of the fact that 
the greatest orators of all times always made 
sincere, direct, and withal simple appeals to their 
audiences. Every Extension lecture may have 
the quaHties of genuine oratory in it, and yet 
be anything but grandiose in style: earnest 
thinking, logical reasoning, honest conviction, 
seriousness of purpose. And without these 
qualities — and to them we may add an under- 
standing heart, a grip on the realities of things, 
and a chastening sense of humor — the utter- 
ances of a speaker, no matter how " lofty " they 
may be, are as a sounding brass and a tinkling 
cymbal. But the highfalutin and tinsel dazzle 
the illiterate and bring down the house, and it 
is all very high and mighty and g^eat, as 
Dickens has somewhere remarked. But it is 
scarcely educative and refining. 

There are some people who seem to think 
that University Extension teaching should be 
entirely self-supporting. It would be quite in- 
teresting and instructive to know on what 
grounds this opinion is held, and whether those 
who hold it expect any other department of the 
university to be self-supporting — that is, to live 
wholly upon the fees paid by students. Did 
anyone ever know or hear of an institution of 
higher learning, or any department of one, that 
derived its support wholly from students' fees? 
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It is not likely. Then why make any distinction, 
why expect the University Extension division, 
a regularly organized department of the univer- 
sity, to be self-supporting? One of the secrets 
of a sane and happy life is not to expect too 
much of men and things. The Extension divi- 
sion comes nearer the point of self-support than 
any other department of the tmiversity, but an 
endowment of a million of dollars is required 
to put the division in the position of independ- 
ence in which it ought to be in order to fulfil 
its mission of carrying light and learning to the 
uttermost parts of the Union. The altruistic 
wealthy, if one may employ such a term, who 
desire to promote the intellectual welfare of the 
people, but do not know exactly how to do it, 
have here the opportunity which they have long 
waited for. The Extension division is the de- 
partment which more than any other brings the 
university into immediate and living touch with 
the people. It has been often said before, but is 
worth saying again, that the University Exten- 
sion movement is essentially democratic, an 
important part of the great democratic move- 
ment of the present age. 



THE EXTENSION OF EDUCATIONAL PRIVILEGES.' 

BY SUPERIinENDEMT K. W, B, HEDQEPETH. 

The educational and literary interests, as 
they come in contact with the free library func- 
tion, represent such vast fields that I can touch 
them but here and there, and then only in some 
special sense. From these interests conies the 
religious interest, their product These three 
reduce to the problem of living, and living re- 
duces to the indivi»1ual. 

So in the life of any one man. The public 
school puts the foundational stuff into him — 



plete, useful being. Religion furnishes him the 
motif of living. 

These three sides of man are plainly marked 
in all races that have risen, ever so little, above 
the primitive level. When tlie foundational 
training of a race has crystallized into the public 
school, and its literature appears in the medium 
of conveniently built books, that race has 
reached the level of civilization. 

The public free school and the public library 
are essentially indisputable marks of civiliza- 
tion. Lack of these is a sure sign that the 
community has not reached this acme of 
enlightenment 

The free library is as essential an element in 
a correct policy of education as a free school. 
The chief part of the education of most men 
comes after the age of twenty and is gathered 
from the newspaper and the book. In the old 
days, when the sage sat in the grove or market- 
place and, deprived of the medium of books, 
taught by word of mouth, it was a true saying, 
"As a man thinketh, so is he." Today, when 
the thoughts of men find expression in number- 
less books, it is equally true that "As a man 
readeth, so is he." 

Since the mind of man is the ultimate source 
of all his comforts, spiritual and material, it is 
not hard to see that the establishing in a com- 
munity of free books and free papers, with free 
access to them, is one of the greatest blessings 
that can fall to its people, and is second only to 
the liberty men have of availing themselves of 
their opportimitics ; providing always that the 
books be prc^erly selected, well graded, and 
wisely distributed. Here the function and the 
responsibility of the bode committee and the 
librarian show equally great with those of the 
teacher in the oublic school. 
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o£ trade that it is useful. So with learning. It 
is only when men and institutions are busy with 
it that it becomes a blessing. 

University Extension is simply the moving 
of the university toward the people; bringing 
the university with all its living, vitalizing, sys- 
tematizing forces, not only to the man who 
may spend his days in study, but to the man 
who must work that he may live. 

The university is no longer the rich man's 
privilege but it has become the poor man's op- 
portunity. Today all men may become rich in 
the world's real wealth, the wealth of knowing. 

In one way this blessing of the university — 
an institution of living men — is the greatest of 
all; for first must be the living, vitalizing, 
thinking and speaking man ; after him the book 
that preserves what the man has lived, what he 
has thought, what he has spoken; then the 
library, containing the product of the lives of 
men. The man or the book — either is invalu- 
able ; but best of all the man and the book, for 
in the man and the book (the school) we have 
the knowledge of all time at our disposal. 

I regard the library working with the uni- 
versity as one of the most potent factors in 
civilization and culture that we now have. These 
two movements are particularly valuable be- 
cause in order to secure their benefits, man must 
move himself into them. He must take the 
initiative. 

The public schools undertake the teaching of 
willing and unwilling heads — good heads, bad 
heads, heads of different adaptabilities. The 
instruction we schoolmasters deal out may mean 
much or it may mean little. The instruction 
given by the University Extension and the li- 
brary should always mean muchj because the 
learner wanting it is old enough to know what 
he wants, and is strong enough of purpose to 
get what he wants. 

This element of strength of will to develop 
into doing the thing bom as a wish cannot be 
overestimated. 



We want all things in a general, childish way. 
We want to be learned and rich and strong. 
We want all of these things, all of us, after some 
sort of maudlin fashion. Yet only a few are 
learned; only a few are rich; and only a few 
are not guilty of pursuing health through much 
medicine rather than by correct living and 
physical exercise. The lesson of this is that, 
after all, those who had the will to try to do 
what they wanted to do usually did it very well. 

Neither of these movements is, nor can be, 
complete in itself. I am glad that they are com- 
ing to the people together, and I sincerely hope 
that those having these matters in charge shall 
see the importance of correlating them. 

As a rule, our knowledge of men and move- 
ments is small ; not because we have not tried 
to know, but because we have not had the means 
of knowing. The free library and University 
Extension bring these means within the reach 
of all. This knowledge we are claiming to 
want is now of easy access, and the test as to 
whether we really want it is squarely before us. 

The answer to the test is not to be found in 
words. It is in the uses we shall make of our 
privileges, and will be found in the records of 
the library and the university. 



EDUCATIONAL WORK OF THE 8PRINQFIELD, OHIO, 
TRADES AND LABOR ASSEMBLY. 

A few years ago the educational committee of 
the local Trades and Labor Assembly, in looking 
about for material for its program, concluded 
to try the experiment of a course of University 
Extension lectures, A contract was made with 
the University Extension Department of the 
ITniversity of Chicago, and Charles Zueblin, 
professor of sociology, was secured for a course 
of six illustrated lectures, one to be delivered 
every two weeks. The subject selected was 
"Phases of British Municipal Life," and the 
course was illustrated with three hundred stere- 
opticon views. The average attendance at these 
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lectures was over eight hundred, making a total 
attendance during the course of nearly five 
thousand. 

The next season Professor Zueblin was again 
secured, and a course was selected which was 
an appropriate sequel to the first. The subject 
of this second course was " American Municipal 
Progress." The average attendance was one 
thousand, making a total attendance of six 
thousand. 

As a result of the popularity of these lectures 
(there being practically a public demand for 
them) the committee decided to continue the 
work. Consequently, Dr. Ira W. Howerth, 
assistant professor of sociology in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, was secured, and he de- 
livered the course last winter. The subject of 
the course was "Our Country." The attend- 
ance taxed the capacity of an auditorium seat- 
ing fourteen hundred people, and on two 
occasions hundreds were turned away. 

Immediately after the close of this course the 
matter was taken up by the Assembly, and Dr. 
Howerth was engaged to deliver another course 
next winter. The title of this course will be 
" Phases of the Labor Question." 

While it is not possible to give here an ade- 
quate description of the course of lectures de- 
livered by Dr. Howerth last winter, some idea 
of its scope may be obtained from the subjects 
treated. The titles of the lectures were as fol- 
lows: "The Land We Live In;" "Our 
Natural Resources, Their Use and Abuse;" 
"Wealth and Welfare;" "Workers and Shirk- 
ers;" "Labor and Life;" and "The Govern- 
ment and Social Reform." 

The cost to the Assembly of this course was 
as follows: University fee for lecturer, $125; 
railroad fare, $53 ; hotel bill, $14.25 ; printing 
and incidentals, $23.80 ; total, $216.05. As the 
municipality owns an auditorium located in its 
city building, there was no charge for a place 
of meeting; and through the generosity and 
public spirit of the proprietors of the news- 



papers, no charge was made for extensively ad- 
vertising the lectures. The money necessary to 
bear the expenses of the course, and of all its 
educational and other important work, was de- 
rived by the Assembly from its Labor Day 
celebration and its other entertainments. The 
lectures are thus provided for the public free of 
any charge. 

In all the previous public lectures conducted 
the Assembly recognized the necessity of mak- 
ing them attractive in order to overcome as far 
as possible the prejudice existing with a large 
part of the public against attending lectures. 
Musical programs were often rendered, the 
auditorium was decorated, flowers and plants 
being used to produce pleasing effects. The 
problem was largely solved, however, when 
Professor Zueblin employed a stereopticon in 
illustrating his course. This was the Assem- 
bly's first experience with illustrated lectures, 
but it was impressed with the value of the stere- 
opticon as a means of popularizing its educa- 
tional work, and it at once purchased one for use 
in its own meetings and among affiliated unions. 
Such an investment appealed to the business 
sense of the Assembly. Not only did it pur- 
chase a fully equipped double stereopticon, but 
also a moving-picture machine. In Dr. 
Howerth's course the stereopticon was used to 
illustrate the lectures, and at the conclusion of 
each lecture a short entertainment was given 
with the moving pictures. The latter feature 
proved a success from the beginning, and in no 
way detracted from the merits of the course 
from an educational standpoint. 

When the time of year during which these 
lectures are given is considered, the weather 
being often extremely cold or inclement, to- 
gether with the fact that there are usually 
numerous counter-attractions, the large attend- 
ance can be accounted for only by the value of 
the work and by the public confidence in the 
judgment of the Assembly and its ability to 
fulfil all its promises. This it tries to do in 
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all its undertakings. It is a pleasing state of 
affairs when conditions have been so developed 
that the public looks to organized labor for in- 
spiration and instruction from the rostrum. 

Some conception of the general feeling in 
regard to the Assembl/s educational work may 
be formed from the attitude of the press. The 
press of the city renders valuable assistance, not 
only by freely announcing each lecture, but also 
by placing before its thousands of readers on 
the morning following each lecture a synopsis 
several columns in length. In verification of 
what has been said of the public interest mani- 
fested, we give herewith the editorial comments 
of the two morning papers at the close of the 
last course. This from the Morning Sun: 

Last night, at the city auditorium, Professor Ira W. 
Howerth delivered the last in a series of six lectures on 
" Social Economy." The lectures, which have proved of 
universal interest, have been given under the auspices of 
the Trades and Labor Assembly, and that organization 
deserves great credit for bringing to Springfield so inter- 
esting a speaker and so deep a thinker. Prof^sor 
Howerth paid a high tribute to organized labor. He is 
a student who has studied the labor conditions for years, 
and is unbiased in his views. He knows men as the 
average professor knows books. He is practical in all 
tilings and gives his reasons in all cases. The lectures 
have been given for educational purposes, and contained 
a vast fund of information. The Trades uid Labor As- 
sembly is to be congratulated for having given the public 
the benefit of six free lectures, and should be encouraged 
to continue this class of educational work. 

The following is from the Press-Republic: 

There can be no doubt of the value to any city of a 
course of lectures like those delivered this winter by 
Professor Ira W. Howerth. It was particularly fortu- 
nate, too, that he should have been brought here by the 
Trades and Labor Assembly. This fact alone assured 
him a hearing by a class of citizens which would have 
been conspicuous by its absence if the same course had 
been delivered under the direction of some other organi- 
zation. He was heard by large audiences, and at all 
times was given a close, thoughtful hearing. That good 
will result cannot be doubted, but the common error is 
to believe that no good results from undertakings of this 



kind simply because it is not always apparent on the 
surface. The Trades and Labor Assembly is to be highly 
commended for its efforts along this line, and should 
have the encouragement of the good people of Springfield 
in similar efforts of the future. 

So much for what may be called the pioneer 
work of the Assembly. It has been well done. 
All honor to the noble men and women whose 
self-sacrifices have made it possible, and paved 
the way for the greater work yet to be done. 
If the Assembly and its affiliated unions can be 
maintained against the attacks of those without, 
the future is full of promise for the continuance 
of the work, which has for its ptupose the 
betterment of mankind. 

The University Extension lectures in no 
way interfere with the educational work con- 
stantly carried on by the trade unions, nor do 
they exclude from the platform the able leaders 
of the movement On the contrary, they stimu- 
late the study of industrial and economic ques- 
tions, and gain for the representatives of 
organized labor large audiences and a respectful 
hearing. 

In conclusion, we may say that the Assembly 
is convinced beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
its experience with University Extension work 
is the best investment it has ever made. It 
therefore urges central bodies and trades assem- 
blies to consider carefully its merits as an instru- 
ment of pressing forward the fundamental 
principle of organized labor — education. If 
the treasury is low, a select committee should be 
able to secure sufficient fimds from an enter- 
tainment to meet the expenses of a course of 
lectures. To other assemblies we say : Take it 
up at once ; persistent, practical, and systematic 
efforts and methods will bring success. "Go 
in and fix the old thing right." 

E. F. O'Brien, President. 
T. J. Creager, Secretary. 

Trades and Labor Assembly, 
Springfield, Ohio. 
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CONSPECTUS OF THE CENTERS AND SUMMARIES OF THE WORK OF THE LECTURE-STUDY 
DEPARTMENT, 1903-1904, WITH COMPARATIVE TABLES, 1892-1904. 



Center 



Lecturer and Subject 



No. of 
Cour. at 
Centers 



Date <rf Be^umin^ 



Av.Lec 
Attend, 



Average 

Class 
Attend. 



Allegheny, Pa 

Allegheny, Pa 

Alliance, O 

Alton, 111 

Alton, IlL 

Anamosa, la 

Ann Arbor, Mich.'. . . 

Ann Arbor, Mich.'. . . 

Ashland, O 

Attica, Ind 

Aurora, 111 

Austin, 111 

Austin, 111 

Bay City, Mich.' 

Bay City, Mich.' • . . , 

Bay City Mich 

Belviderc, 111 

Bloomington, 111 

Bloomington, 111 

Blue Island, III 

Blue Island, 111 

Boston, Mass.' 

Brooklyn Institute, N.Y., 

Brooklyn Institute, N. Y., 

Burlington, la 

Cadillac, Mich 

Canton, 111 

Canton, O 

Carlinville. Ill 

Cedar Rapids, la 

Charleston, 111 

Chicago, III.: 

Art Institute 

Cath. Woman's Leag. 
CentralY. M. C.A.'» 
Central Y. M. C. A.«3 

Hull House' 

Hull House' 

KlndergartenCollege* 

Notre Dame 

Social Science 



Social Science. . . 
Social Science 3 . 
Social Science. . . 



Univ. Sch. for Girls" 
West End Club'. 
Chicago, U. L. A.: 
Bus.Woman'sCJb.{C.)| 
Bu«.Woman'sCJb.(C.)| 



George E.Howard, The Struggle for a Stronger Fed. Union 

J. G. Carter Troop, American Literature 

Charles Zueblin, American Municipal Progress 

Nathaniel Butler, American Literature 

Edwin £. Sparks, Plain Talks on American History .... 

Edwin E. Sparks, Men Who Made the Nation (I) 

Shailer Mathews, Studies in the Book of Acts 

Shailer Mathews, .Studies in the Gospel of John 

George E. Howard, The Struggle for a Stronger Fed. Union 

Graham Taylor, Human Partnerships 

J. G. Carter Troop, Great Novelists 

Jerome H. Raymond, European Capitals (I) 

Edwin E. Sparks, Men Who Made the Nation (II) 

Shailer Mathews, Messages of Jesus to Men of To-day. . 

Shailer Mathews, Studies in the Book of Acts 

J. G. Carter Troop, Great Novelists 

George E. Vincent, Public Opinion 

H. L. Willett, Life and Work of the Apostle Paul 

Charles Zueblin, Work and Wealth 

J. G. Carter Troop, Great Novelists 

Charles Zueblin, Art and Life 

Richard G. Moulton, The Bible as Literature 

Toyokichi lyenaga. The Far East 

Toyokichi lyenaga, Japan 

Jerome H. Raymond, European Capitals (I) 

J. G. Carter Troop, Great Novelists 

Edwin E. Sparks, Plain Talks on American History 

Charles Zueblin, American Municipal Progress 

J. G. Carter Troop, American Literature 

Richard G. Moulton, Tragedies of Shakespeare (II) 

Charles Zueblin, Elements and Structure of Society (II). 



John Quincy Adams, Art and Daily Life 

Edwin E. Sparks, Men Who Made the Nation (II)... . 

Shailer Mathews, The Life of Christ 

Shailer Mathews, The Life of Christ 

J. Paul Goode, Our Natural Resources 

Jerome H. Raymond, European Capitals (II) 

John M. Coulter, Plants in Their Environment 

Nathaniel I. Rubinkam, Music- Dramas of Richard Wagner 
Graham Taylor, Introduction to the Study of Philanthropic 

and Social Work 

Charles R. Henderson, Personal Effort for Dependents. 
Other Lecturers 4, Institute and Pub. Effort for Dependents 
Other Lecturers*, Preoccupying and Preventive Policy, 

Agencies and Methods 

Nathaniel I. Rubinkam, Music-Dramas of Richard Wagner 
Franklin Johnson, Florentine Painting 



»/^iK fr> \l f- 



W. D, ivfacClintock, English Popular Poetry. 
Vemot) d'Amalle, Development of the Song. 



5 
6 

2 
6 

7 

I 

2 

3 
I 
I 

15 
II 

12 
II 

13 
M 

7 

7 

8 
II 

12 
I 

2 

3 

II 

1 

8 
7 

2 

7 
4 

12 

2 
14 
17 

9 

10 

14 
4 

I 

2 

5 
6 

2 

3 
I 

2 



Nov. 10, 1903 
Jan. 12, 1904 
Oct. 7, 1903 
Oct. 7, 1903 
Jan. 13, 1904 
Jan. 20, 1904 
Jan. 1904 
Jan. 1904 
Jan. 12, 1904 
Mch. 7, 1904 
Nov. 2, 1903 
Oct. 6, 1903 
Jan. 18, 1904 
Jan. 1904 
Jan. 1904 
Oct. I, 1903 
Oct. 12, 1903 
Nov. IS, 1903 
Feb. 23, 1904 
Oct. 6, 1903 
Feb. 16, 1904 
Feb. 6, 1904 
Feb. 15, 1904 
Feb. 18, 1904 
Sept. 30, 1903 
Sept. 29, 1903 
Jan. II, 1904 
Oct 6, 1903 
Feb. 4, 1904 
Oct 12, 1903 
Feb. 24, 1904 

Jan. 7, 1904 
Oct 10, 1903 
Oct. 3, 1903 
Jan. 1904 
Jan. 10, 1904 
Feb. 21, 1904 
Feb. 29, 1904 
Oct. 28, 1903 

Jan. 12, 1904 
Feb. 16, 1904 
Feb. 19, 1904 

May 10, 1904 
Nov. 16, 1903 
Nov. 27, 1903 

Oct. 2, 1903 
Nov. 13, 1903 



73 

40 
300 
119 

87 
300 
200 
200 

70 
134 
185 
145 
148 
700 
200 

275 

114 

400 

90 

78 

88 

1000 

325 

255 

500 

200 

150 

120 

175 

415 

75 

162 
150 

90 
no 
400 
400 

24 
125 

40 
40 
40 

40 

50 
80 

150 
200 



50 

40 

300 



75 
50 

148 



75 
87 

77 



100 
50 
20 
50 
61 
75. 



24 



40 
40 
40 



40 



75 
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Center 



Engle*dMen*sClb.(E) 
En'gle'd Men's Clb.(E) 
Engle*d Men's Clb.(E) 
Linc.Pk.Con.Ch.(N). 
Linc.Pk.Con.Ch.(N). 

Linc.Pk.Con.Ch.(N)- 
Lewis Institute (W.). 
Lewis Institute (W.) 
Lewis InsUtutecW.). 
Lewis Institute (W.)« 
So.Cong.Church(S.). 
So. Cong. Church (S.). 
So. Cong. Church (S.)" 

ChilUcothe, O 

Clarinda, la 

Cleveland, 0.» 

Columbus, O 

Dayton, O 

Dekalb, 111 

Dixon, 111 

Dubuque, la 

East Chicago, Ind. .. 

East St. Louis, 111.... 

East St. Louis, 111.... 

Elkhart, Ind 

Elkhart, Ind 

Erie, Pa. 

Erie, Pa. 

Evansville, Ind 

Faribault, Minn 



Fayetteville, Ark.' 

Fayette, Mo.' 

Findlay, O 

Flint, Mich 

Fort Madison, la 

Fort Wayne, Ind 

Freeport,Ill 

Fremont, O 

Goshen, Ind 

Gouvemeur, N. Y 

Grand Haven, Mich. . 
Grand Rapids, Mich . . 

Granville, O.' 

Green Bay, Wis 

Hamilton, O 

Havana, 111 

Highland Park, 111.... 
Indianapolis, Ind 



Lecturer and Subject 



Frederick Starr, Early Man in Europe 

Toyokichi lyenaga, Japan 

, Graham Taylor, The Ethics of Industry 

George E. Howard, Forerunners of the French Revolution 
William A. Colledge, Interpretative Studies of Scottish 

Authors 

J. Paul Goode, Our Natural Resources 

George E. Howard, Six Leaders of Soc. Liberty in England 
Nathaniel I. Rubinkam, Music-Dramas of Richard Wagner 

John Quincy Adams, Art and Daily Life 

Jerome H. Raymond, Euroipean Capitals (I and II). . . 

Toyokichi lyenaga. The Far East 

Edward A. Steiner, The Slavic World 

George E. Howard, Rise and Progress of the French Rev'n 
R. G. Moulton, Literary Reading as a Means of Bib'l Study 

Ira W. Howerth, Our Country 

Herbert L. Willett, Beginnings of Christianity 

Richard G. Moulton, Tragedies of Shakespeare (II) 

Frederick Starr, Native Races of North America 

Frederick Starr, Native Races of North America 

Jerome H. Raymond, European Capitals (I) 

Toyokichi lyenaga. The Far East 

Edwin E. Sparks, Men Who Made the Nation (I) 

Nathaniel Butler, American Literature 

Edwin E. Sparks, Plain Talks on American History 

Charles Zueblin, Elements and Structure of Society (I) . . 

Toyokichi lyenaga. The Far East 

Charles Zueblin, Work and Wealth 

J. G. Carter Troop, Shakespeare 

Charles Zueblin, American Municipal Progress 

William A. Colledge, Interpretative Studies of Scottish 

Authors 

Herbert L. Willett, Beginnings of Christianity. 

Shailer Mathews, Life of Christ 

Edwin E. Sparks, Men Who Made the Nation (I) , 

Edwin E. Sparks, Plain Talks on American History . . . 

Jerome H. Raymond, European Capitals (II) 

Richard G. Moulton, Masterpieces of Biblical Literature 

Herbert L. Willett, History of Prophecy 

Richard G. Moulton, Tragedies of Shakespeare (I) 

Ira W. Howerth, Our Country 

Jerome H. Raymond, European Capitals (I) 

Edwin E. Sparks, Plain Talks on American History. . . 

Charles Zueblin, Art and Life 

Shailer Mathews, Studies in Parables 

Jerome H. Raymond, European Capitals (I) 

Toyokichi lyenaga. The Far East 

Frederick Starr, Native Races of North America 

Jerome H. Raymond, European Capitals (I) 

Richard G. Moulton, Stories as a Mode of Thinking 



No. of 




Ay Lee 


ATenge 


Cour. at 
Centers 


Date of Beginning 


Attend. 


Qast 
Attend. 


3 


Nov. 5, 1903 


46 


40 


4 


Jan. 5, 1904 


47 




5 


Feb. 16, 1904 


25 




I 


Sept 29, 1903 


39 


35 


2 


Nov. 10, 1903 


34 


27 


4 


Jan. 12, 1904 


43 


38 


21 


Oct I, 1903 


56 


15 


22 


Nov. 12, 1903 


155 




23 


Jan. 7, 1904 


58 




25 


Feb. 8, 1904 


150 




10 


Oct 5.1903 


75 


63 


II 


Nov. 16, 1903 


66 


55 


13 


Jan. II, 1904 


54 


40 


3 


Oct 5,1903 


245 


51 


2 


Aug. 13, 1903 


450 




7 


Jan. 3, 1904 


450 




9 


Oct 7,1903 


283 


119 


17 


Oct 9,1903 


350 


40 


5 


Oct 21, 1903 


200 


200 


7 


Sept 29. 1903 


175 


75 


II 


Oct 8, 1903 


200 


180 


4 


Oct. 10, 1903 


50 


10 


6 


Oct. 8, 1903 


140 


53 


7 


Jan. 14, 1904 


140 


53 


3 


Oct 23. 1903 


200 


200 


4 


Jan. 6, 1904 


200 


200 


I 


Sept. 30, 1903 


230 


160 


2 


Jan. 15, 1904 


230 


160 


4 


Feb. 26, 1904 


92 


89 


I 


Feb. 23, 1904 


130 


... 


I 


Nov. 29, 1903 


300 




I 


Apr. 1904 


100 




4 


Oct 9, 1903 


180 


160 


12 


Oct 7. 1903 


270 


147 


10 


Oct 2, 1903 


217 




4 


Oct 9,1903 


150 


30 


6 


Oct 7.1903 


200 


200 


3 


Oct 8, 1903 


225 


100 


4 


Nov. 12, 1903 


170 


150 


I 


Jan. 5, 1904 


325 


50 


5 


Oct I, 1903 


200 


200 


8 


Feb. 17, 1904 


260 


260 


I 


Apr. 1904 


100 




I 


Oct 7,1903 


200 




7 


Oct I, 1903 


45 




I 


Oct 2, 1903 


80 


25 


7 


Oct 12, 1903 


251 




20 


Oct 15, 1903 


58 


5 
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Lecturer and Subject 



No. of 
Cour. at 
Centers 



Date of Beginning; 



Ay. Lee 
Attend. 



Average 

Class 

Attends 



Logan, Utah' 

Los Angeles, Calif.*.. 

Los Angeles, Calif.' . . 

Ladington, Mich 

Macomb, 111 

Macomb, 111 

Malone.N. Y 

Manistee, Mich 

Mansfield, O 

Maquoketa, la 

Marinette, Wis 

Marshall, Mich 

Marshalltown, la 

Marshalltown, la 

Massillon, O 

Meadville, Pa 

Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Board of Education' 
Board of Education' 
Board of Education' 
Board of Education' 
Col. Endowm*t Assn. 
Col. Endowm't Assn. 
Col. Endowm*t Assn. 
Col. Endowm*t Assn, 
CoL Endowm*t Assn. 
Col. Endowm't Assn. 

Monroe, Mich. 

Monticello, la 

Morgan Park, 111 

Muskegon, Mich 

Newark, N.J 

Newcastle, Pa. 

New Harmony, Ind . . 

New Orleans, La.' ... 

New York City: 
Board of Education 
People's Institute . . 
StBarthTmew'sCh." 

Naes,Mich 

Norwood, N.Y 

Oak Park, 111 

Oak Park, 111 

Oak Park, lU 

Oberlin, O 

Ogden, Utah' 

Ogdensburg, N. Y . . . 

Oregon, III 

OtUwa, 111 

Paris, 111 

Park Ridge, lU 

Peoria, 111 

Piqua, O 

Pittsburg. Pa.: 



S. H. Clark, The Pedagogy of Literature 

S. H. Clark, The Interpretation of Literature 

S. H. Clark, The Tragic Drama 

Edwin E. Sparks, Men Who Made the Nation (I) 

Nathaniel Butler, American Literature 

Edwin E. Sparks, Men Who Made the Nation (II) 

Jerome H. Raymond, European Capitals (II) 

J. G. Carter Troop, Great Novelists 

Ira W. Howerth, Our Country 

J. G. Carter Troop, Great Novelists. 

Jerome H. Raymond, European Capitals (II) 

Edwin E. Sparks, Men Who Made the Nation (II). . . . 
Richard G. Moulton, Stories as a Mode of Thinking . . 

Edwin E. Sparks, Men Who Made the Nation (I) 

Charles Zueblin, American Municipal Progress 

Charles Zueblin, American Municipal Progress 



Toyokichi lyenaga. The Far East 

Jerome H. Raymond, European Capitals (I) 

Edwin E. Sparks, Men Who Made the NaUon (II) 

Charles Zueolin, American Municipal Progress 

Hert)ert L. Willett, The Life of Christ 

Toyokichi lyenaga, Japan 

Jerome H. Raymond, European Capitals (II) 

J. G. Carter Troop, Great Novelists 

W. W. Atwood, Physiography of the Land 

George E. Vincent, Social Utopias 

J. G. Carter Troop, Great Novelists 

Edwin E. Sparks, Men Who Made the Nation (I) 

Vernon d*Amalle, The Development of the Song 

Ella Adams Moore, Novels of George Eliot 

Charles Zueblin, American Municipal Progress 

Ira W. Howerth, Our Country 

Charles Zueblin, Elements and Structure of Society (I). 
S. H. Clark, The Spiritual Mission of Tragedy 



I 
4 
5 

2 
I 
2 
2 

5 
4 
3 

2 

6 
3 
4 

2 
I 

5 
6 
7 
8 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

I 

I 

3 

3 

I 

I 

2 
I 



Charles Zueblin, American Municipal Progress i 

Charles Zueblin, Work and Wealth 2 

Richard G. Moulton, Biblical Prophecy as a Branch of 

World Literature 

J. G. Carter Troop, Great Novelists 

Jerome H. Raymond, European Capitals (II) 

Frederick Starr, Native Races of North America 

Edwin E. Sparks, Men Who Made the Nation (I).. . : . 

Charles Zueblin, Art and Life 

Charles Zueblin, American Municipal Progress 

S. H. Clark, The Tragic Ideal 

Jerome H. Raymond, European Capitals (II) 

J. G. Carter Troop, Great Novelists 

Toyokichi lyenaga, The Far East 1 13 

William A. Colledge, Interpretative Studies of Scottish) 

Authors 

Jerome H. Raymond, European Capitals (I) 

Edwin E. Sparks, Men Who Made the Nation (I)*- • • 
Ira W. Howerth, Our Country 



2 

4 

I 

13 
14 

15 

I 
I 
2 
2 



Mch. 6, 1904 
Feb. 25, 1904 
Feb. 25, 1904 
Sept. 29, 1903 
Oct. 6, 1903 
Jan. 12, 1904 
Jan. 8, 1904 
Sept. 28, 1903 
Jan. 27, 1904 
Oct. 9, 1903 
Oct 8, 1903 
Oct. 2, 1903 
Oct. 13, 1903 
Jan. 21, 1904 
Oct. 8, 1903 
Oct. I, 1903 

Oct. 6, 1903 
Oct. 9, 1903 
Jan. 16, 1904 
Feb. 20, 1904 
Oct. 2, 1903 
Oct. 7, 1903 
Oct. 9, 1903 
Jan. 8, 1904 
Jan. 15, 1904 
Jan. 18, 1904 
Oct 2, 1903 
Jan. 19, 1904 
Feb. 16, 1904 
Oct 5, 1903 
Jan. 4, 1904 
Nov. 9, 1903 
Feb. 25, 1904 
Feb. 18, 1904 

Jan. 6, 1904 
Jan. 7, 1904 

Feb. 24, 1904 

Jan. 18, 1904 

Jan. 9, 1904 

Sept 28, 1903 

Nov. 9, 1903 

Feb. 15. 1904 

Oct 2, 1903 

Mch. 10, 1904 

Jan. 6, 1904 

Nov. 18, 1903 

Oct 9. 1903 

Nov. 12, 1903 
Oct. 19. 1903 
Jan. I5» 1904 
Jan. 22, 1904 



300 
400 
400 
210 

179 
200 
200 

93 
18 
179 
224 
170 
140 
70 
125 
125 

225 
916 

383 
260 
280 
250 
350 
350 
200 
200 
84 
160 

94 
130 
200 

70 
150 

80 



150 
179 
180 
30 
20 
18 
75 

170 

25 
60 
60 



M 



38 
160 



40 
150 
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Center 



Lectnrer and Subject 



No. of 
Cour. at 
Centers 



Date of Beginning 



Ay. Lee 
Attend. 



Average 
Class 
Attend. 



Univ. Extension Soc. 

Pontiac, 111 

Potsdam, N. Y 

Princeton, 111 

Rochelle, 111 

Rochester, *N. y 

St. Charles, 111 

St. Johns, Mich 

Salt Lake City, Utah». 
Salt Lake City, Utah' • 

Sandusky, O 

Sewickley, Pa 

Sewickley, Pa 

Shreveport, La.' 

Sidney, O 

South Bend, Ind 

Springfield, 111 

Springfield, 111 

Springfield, O 

Sterling, 111 

Steubenville, O 

Steubenville, O 

Sycamore, 111 

Tiffin. O 

Toledo, O 

Toledo, O 

Toledo, O 

Toledo, O 

Traverse City, Mich . . . 

Trenton, N. J 

Troy, O 

Urbana, O 

Warren, Pa 

Washington C. H., O. 

Waukegan, 111 

Western Springs, 111 . . 
Xenia, O 

Xenia, O 

Zanesville, O 

Zanesville, O 



J. G. Carter Troop, Great Novelists 

Jerome H. Raymond, European Capitals (I) 

Jerome H. Raymond, European Capitals (II) 

J. G. Carter Troop, Great Novelists 

J. G. Carter Troop, Great Novelists 

Jerome H. Raymond, European Capitals (I) 

Edwin E. Sparks, Men Who Made the Nation (I) 

J. G. Carter Troop, American Literature 

S. H. Clark, The Pedagogy of Literature 

S. H. Clark, The Spiritual Mission in Tragedy 

Edwin E. Sparks, Men Who Made the Nation (I) 

George E. Howard, Six Leaders of Soc. Liberty in England 

J. G. Carter Troop, Great Essayists 

S. H. Clark, The Tragic Drama 

George E. Howard, Forerunners of the French Revolution 

Herbert L. Willett, History of Prophecy 

Nathaniel Butler, Studies in English Literature 

Jerome H. Raymond, European Capitals (II) 

Ira W. Howerth, Our Country 

George E. Vincent, Public Opinion 

George E. Howard, Six Statesmen of the American Rev. 

Ira W. Howerth, Our Country 

Frederick Starr, Native Races of North America 

Edwin E. Sparks, Men Who Made the Nation (I) 

Edwin E. Sparks. Plain Talks on American History 

Oscar L. Triggs, Introduction to the Study of Painting 

J. Paul Goode, Our Natural Resources 

J. H. Raymond, European Capitals (II) 

Edwi« E. Sparks, Men Who Made the Nation (I) . . . . 

Charies Zueblin, Work and Wealth 

Ira W. Howerth, Our Country 

Charles Zueblin, Art and Life 

Charles Zueblin, Work and Wealth 

Toyokichi lyenaga. The Far East 

Ira W. Howerth, Modem Social Problems 

Edwin E. Sparks, Men Who Made the Nation (I) 

Richard G. Moulton, Literary Reading as a Means of 

Biblical Interpretation 

George E. Howard, Struggle for a Stronger Fed. Union 

Ira W. Howerth, Our Country 

J. Paul Goode, Our Natural Resources 



I6 
4 

2 

5 
6 
I 
4 
5 

2 

4 
5 

2 

3 

2 

7 
1.3 
17 
i8 

7 
II 

I 

2 

6 
5 

13 
M 
15 
i6 
I 

2 
I 
2 

I 
2 

6 
I 

5 
6 
I 

2 



Jan. 

Apr. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Sept. 

Mch. 

Mch. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Oct 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Oct 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Jan. 



11,1904 

5. 1904 

7. 1904 

8, 1904 
8, 1903 

4, 1904 
22, 1904 
30, 1903 
13. 1904 
13. 1904 

8, 1903 
II, 1903 

13. 1904 
15. 1904 
15. 1904 

6, 1903 

10, 1903 

14. 1903 
21, 1904 

5, 1903 

13, 1903 

11, 1904 
20, 1903 

6, 1903 
28, 1903 

9, 1903 

4. 1904 

15. 1904 
30, 1903 

5.1904 

14, 1904 

5. 1903 
13. 1903 

2, 1903 

13. 1903 

9, 1904 



Oct. 6, 1903 
Jan. 14, 1904 
Nov. 17, 1903 
Jan. 7, 1904 



400 
227 
342 

SO 

125 

1183 

75 
125 
350 
800 
257 

35 

50 
250 

80 
500 
159 
225 
1000 
250 

56 
100 
200 
257 
850 
590 
541 
860 
150 
100 

88 
150 

52 
200 
100 

50 

226 
150 
400 
450 



300 
12 
33 

50 
121 

75 
30 



150 

25 



70 



1000 
50 

100 
200 
257 

150 

112 

251 

150 

100 

47 

22 

ISO 
60 
50 

59 
100 

75 



GENERAL SUMMARIES. 1903-1904. 



CENTERS AND COURSES. 



Number of centers active during the Summer Quarter - 
Number of courses in progress during the Summer Qr. 
Number of centers active during the Autumn Quarter - 
Number of courses in progress during the Autumn Qr. 
Number of centers active during the Winter Quarter - 
Number of courses in progress during the Winter Qr. loi 
Number of centers active during the Spring Quarter - 7 
Number of courses in j^rogress during the Spring Qr. - 9 



I 

I 

91 

102 

79 



ATTENDANCE. 



Average attendance at each lecture - - 210 

Average attendance at each class 94 

Total attendance at lectures (213 courses) • - 44,903 
Total attendance at classes (124) - - • 11,807 



s The lectures delivered at this center lacked one or more of the essential features of University Extension work. 
• A course of twelve lectures. 
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NUMBEB OF COURSES BT STATES. 

Illinois 85 

In Chicago 41 

Outside Chicago 44 

Ohio 32 

Michigan 20 

Pennsylvania 14 

New York 12 

Wisconsin 12 

Iowa II 



Indiana - 
Utah . 
California 
Louisiana • 
Missouri - 
New Jersey 
Arkansas 
Massachusetts 
Minnesota 



Total 

Total number of states represented 



II 

5 

2 
2 
2 
2 
I 
I 



213 



LECTURERS. 
Number of lecturers engaged during the year 



- 28 



16 



NUMBER OF LECTURE-STUDY 
LECTURER, 

John Quincy Adams - 2 
Wallace W. Atwood - 2 
Nathaniel Butler - 4 
William A. CoUedge - 3 
S.H.Clark - - - 9 
John M. Coulter - - 2 
Vernon d'Amalle - 2 
J. Paul Goode - - 5 
Charles R. Henderson i 
George £. Howard - 12 
Ira W. Howerth - 10 
Toyokichi lyenaga - 13 
Franklin Johnson - i 
William D. MacClintock i 
Shailer Mathews - - 13 
Ella Adams Moore - I 
* L«ctured in two Dqwrtments. 



COURSES GIVEN BY BACH 
1903-4. 

* Richard G. Moulton 1 1 

Jerome H. Raymond 26 

Nathaniel I. Rubinkam 4 

Edwin E. Sparks - - 24 

Frederick Starr - 6 

Edward A. Steiner - i 

Graham Taylor - 3 

Oscar L. Triggs - - i 

J. G. Carter Troop - 19 

George E. Vincent - 4 

Herbert L. WiUett - 7 

Charles Zueblin - - 22 

Other lectures - - 4 



Total 



213 



TABLE A. 

INSTRUCTION AND ATTENDANCE BY QUARTERS IN THE LECTURE-STUDY DEPARTMENT, I903-I9O4. 



Summer, 1903 . 
Autumn, 1903 . 
Winter, 1904. . 
Spring, 1904 . . 
Year 1903-4... 



Cbktsbs. 



8 



10 
II 
2 
14 



^1 



24 
16 

2 
34 






I 
57 
51 

3 
99 



1 



I 

91 

78 

7 

147 



Instruction. 



I 
21 
21 

2 
28 



H 

Jo 



I 

102 
lOI 

9 

213 



^3 



62 
41 

3 
106 



Attkndancb. 



450 
19,922 

23*655 
876 

44.903 



9 

O 



S1851 
5.809 

147 
11,807 



TABLE B. 

INSTRUCTION AND ATTENDANCE BY DEPARTMENTS IN THE LECTURE-STUDY DEPARTMENT, I903-I904. 



Dbpastmbnt. 



English Language and Literature 

Sociology and Anthropology 

Biblical Literature in English 

History 

Art 

Botany 

Geology 

Politicid Science 

Music 

Geography 

Totals 

* One lecturer lectured in two Departments. 



Instruction. 



Lecturers. 



28* 



Courses Given. 



47 

77 

26 

36 

3 

2 

2 

13 

2 

5 



213 



New Syllabi 
Published. 



14 



Attxndancb. 



Lectures. 



9,970 

16,871 

8,036 

5.588 

300 
48 

260 
2,059 

294 
1,477 



44.903 



Class. 



1.744 

5,340 

340 

3,317 



48 

20 

810 



188 



11,807 
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TABLE C. 

STATISTICAL REPORT OF THE LECTURE-STUDY WORK OF THE EXTENSION DIVISION OF 

I 892-1904. 



THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO, 



Quarter 



No. of 
Centers 



No. of 
Courses 



No. of 
Lee 
tures 



Avenge 
Attendance 
at Lectures 



Average 

Attendance 

at Class 



Syllabi 
Pub- 
lished 



No. of 
Twelve- 
Lectare 
Courses 



Average 

No. of 

Lectures 

percenter 



Courses 
Taken 

in 
Chicago 



Centers 
Active 

in 
Chicago 



1892-3. Autumn . . 

Winter... 

Spring . . . 

Totals. 



1893-4- 
1894-5. 
1895-6. 
1896-7. 
1897-8. 
1898-9. 
1899-0. 

1900-1. 
I 901 -2. 
1902-3. 
1903-4. 



Autumn . . 
Winter... 
Spring . . . 

Totals. 
Autumn . . 
Winter. . 
Spring . . . 

Totals. 
Autumn . . 
Winter... 
Spring . . . 

Totals. 
Autumn . . 
Winter... 
Spring . . . 

Totals. 
Autumn . . 
Winter... 
Spring . . . 

Totals. 
Autumn . . 
Winter... 
Spring . . . 

Totals. 
Summer. . 
Autumn . . 
Winter... 
Spring . . . 

Totals. 



Autumn . . 
Winter... 
Spring . . . 

Totals. 
Autumn . . 
Winter... 
Spring . . . 

Totals. 
Autumn. . 
Winter... 
Spring... 

Totals. 
Summer. . 
Autumn . . 
Winter. . . 
Spring . . . 



31 
52 

2 

-67 

33 

35 

9 
—72 
62 
48 
10 

—95 
61 
41 

4 
—81 

55 
61 

6 
—95 
71 
53 

2 
—92 

54 
61 

2 
—93 

2 

50 
61 

2 
—97 
46 

64 

8 
— no 
81 
77 

9 
—140 

88 
78 
7 
— 146 

I 
91 
78 

7 



39 
83 
2 
—124 

36 
44 
9 
-89 

65 
52 
II 
—128 

72 
46 

4 
— 122 

64 

77 
6 
—141 

79 
60 
2 
—141 

57 
66 

2 
—125 

2 

55 
67 

3 
— 127 

55 
75 

9 

-139 
88 
93 

9 
— 190 

107 
94 
7 
—208 

I 
102 

lOI 

9 



II 
20 

2 
— 21 

17 
16 

4 
—17 
18 
17 

3 
—23 

24 
18 

2 

—30 

23 
21 

5 

—29 

17 
22 

2 
—29 

17 
18 

2 
— »5 

I 

M 
15 

2 
— 22 

15 
15 

2 
— 22 

19 
18 

5 
—27 
18 
20 

3 
—25 

I 
21 
21 

2 



10,070 

16,443 
215 

26,782 

5.129 
7,059 
1.875 
14,063 

11,968 

9,724 

2,065 

23,757 

14,980 

9,615 
750 
2 

11.392 

16,759 

1.193 



-25.345 



-29.344 



16,888 

12,990 

437 



-30.315 



10,837 

13,866 

290 

2 

550 
11,091 
17,488 

264 

2 

11.533 

18,714 

2,560 



-24,993 



-29,693 



-32,807 



15,461 

18.831 

1,630 



-35.922 



22,767 

18,747 
2,050 



-43,564 



450 
19,922 

23,655 
876 



3,838 

8,217 

30 

1 

2,880 
4,224 
1,305 



-12,085 



-8,409 



8,225 

8,164 

1.386 

1 

7.855 

4.005 

500 

1 

7.332 

9,600 

450 

1 

6,338 

4.785 

372 

1 

4.731 
4,294 



-17,775 



-12,360 



-17.382 



-".495 



-9.025 



4,805 

7.923 

50 

1 

3,308 
4,797 



-12,878 



-8,105 



6.954 
8,690 

789 
1 

10,766 

5.435 

150 



-16,433 



-16,351 



37 



17 



15 



21 



15 



II 



10 



13 



15 



16 



21 



11.01+ 
6.92— 
8.01 — 
8.89- 
8.90+ 
8.91— 
8.06+ 

7.86+ 
7.58 
8.14+ 
8.61+ 



71 



37 



29 



41 



56 



49 



25 



28 



34 



24 



23 



19 



23 



31 



30 



18 



16 



14 



M 



16 



5.851 

5.809 

147 
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STATISTICAL REPORT OF NUMBER OF COURSES 


TABLE D. 

GIVEN IN THE LECTURE-STUDY DEPARTMENT CLASSIFIED BY SUBJECTS. 




x89a-3 


X893-4 


X894-S 


1895-^ 


1896-7 


X897-8 


1898-9 


x899^ 


X900-X 


x9oc-a 


X9o»-3 


X903-4 


Totab 


English Language and Literature 

SociolofiTv and AnthroDoIosrv 


28 
28 

7 

I 

26 

16 

5 

I 
I 


23 
21 
10 

3 
15 

j 


39 

38 

6 

3 

33 
4 

4 


45 
30 
12 

I 
9 
5 

3 
10 

2 
2 
I 
I 
I 


41 
23 
10 

4 
31 
4 
5 
4 


43 
30 

5 

32 

14 

2 

II 

I 

I 

2 


37 

38 

8 

I 

28 

4 

4 

3 

2 


32 
31 
24 

31 
5 

2 
2 


39 
22 

28 

25 

2 

10 

2 

3 
8 


40 
66 
28 

2 
30 

3 

2 

15 
3 

I 


61 

79 
20 

3 

31 

3 

8 

2 


47 
77 
26 

2 

36 
3 

2 

13 

2 
5 


483 

184 

20 


Biblical Literature in Enirlish 


Geolomr 


History 


327 
71 
21 


Art 


Semitic 


Philosophy and Pedagogy 

Neurology 

Botsmv 


49 

2 

35 
3 

2 

25 
25 

2 


Astronomy 

Chemistry 

Political Science 


Political Economy 


Physics 


Scandinavian Literature 

Music 

Greek Language and Literature 

Anatomy 

Zoology 

Romance Language and Literatures 

Geography 


I 

3 

I 

4 

8 

I 
5 


Total 


124 


89 


128 


122 


141 


141 


125 


127 


139 


190 


208 


213 


1747 





TABLE E. 

TRAVELING LIBRARIES. 

During the year July, 1903, to July, 1904, twenty-four libraries were purchased, illustrating the 
following subjects : 



European Capitals and Their Social Significance - - 4 

Our Country 4 

Situation in the Far East 4 

Scottish Authors 2 

Stories as as Mode of Thinking 2 

Forerunner of the French Revolution . - - - i 

Rise and Progress of the French Revolution - - - i 

The first traveling library was sent out in October, 1892, and the reports from that date to the 
present are as follows : 



Great Novelists of the Nineteenth Century 
Human Partnerships .... 
Leaders of Social Liberty in England - 
Men Who Made the Nation - 
Novels of George Eliot - - - - 
Work and Wealth ... - 





1899-3 


1893-4 


1894-S 


1895-6 


1896-7 


1897-8 


1898-9 


1899-00 


1900-x 


1901-9 


1909-3 


1903-4 


Number volumes ............... 


1,100 
1,754 

64 
4 

30 


1,834 
2,001 

64 
5 

44 


1.935 
2,010 

89 

9 

56 

242 


2,460 

1,782 

59 

7 

45 

20 

523 
116 


3,467 

3,536 

94 

8 

36 

30 

1,398 

274 


3.663 
3.562 

83 
8 

48 

20 

586 

478 


3,550 
2,848 

67 
8 

46 

12 

642 

896 


3.689 

2,497 

63 

9 

50 

17 

630 

463 


3,950 

1.965 

44 

6 

37 
12 

535 
249 


4.387 

3,877 

88 

9 

75 

24 

1,051 

614 


4,863 

3,952 

98 

II 

77 

24 

795 

319 


5,317 


♦Number volumes sent out 

Number libraries sent out 

To how many states 


4,528 

106 

10 


To how many cities and towns. . . 

Number libraries purchased 

Number books purchased 

Number books sold 


84 

24 

933 

479 



The traveling libraries supplement efficiently the resources of the General Library. When the 
books are not in active use at University Extension centers, they form a considerable proportion of 
the daily circulation from the loan desk of the General Library. 



* Countt each lame of a rolume. 
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11. THE GORRESPONDENCESTUDY DEPARTMENT. 



NEW INSTRUCTORS AND NEW COURSES. 
Of the 98 who gave instruction in the 
Correspondence-Study Department during 
1903-4, 19 did so for the first time, and of the 
242 courses actually given 46 were new courses. 
In these two particulars the past year established 
a record. The total number of active instructors 
in 1902-3 was 87, and of courses 210, so that 
last year showed a net gain of 12 per cent in 
the actual teaching force and 14 per cent, in the 
number of courses given. 

TRAINING COURSES FOR TEACHERS. 
An action of far-reaching importance was 
that taken last winter by the Faculty of the 
School of Education, in deciding, imanimously, 
to offer correspondence courses of instruction 
in as many of the different subjects of their 
curriculum as possible. In accordance with this 
action, courses in Education, History, Home 
Economics, Latin, German, Mathematics, and 
Natural Science have been prepared and will be 
included in the " Announcements " for 1904-5. 
These courses are designed especially for 
teachers and will carry credit toward the de- 
grees granted by the School of Education. It 
is hoped that by means of them a more direct 
and positive influence may be exerted on edu- 
cationists and educational ideals. 

NEW COURSES IN CHEMISTRY, 
Following closely upon the offering of the 
two Majors in Elementary Physics, the De- 
partment of Chemistry decided to give the 
second year's work — Qualitative Analysis — by 
correspondence. The ground is covered in 



to more difficult mixtures in which the metals 
and acids are to be determined; the third re- 
quires the analysis of complicated mixtures, 
especially minerals and commercial products. 
As in the courses in Physics, cases of appara- 
tus will be furnished to students who do not 
have laboratory facilities. The first registra- 
tions have already been received, although for- 
mal announcement of the courses will be made 
for the first time in the circular for 1904-5. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND AWARDS. 
As the Correspondence-Study Department 
has grown and more clearly justified its raison 
d'etre, the University has accorded it and the 
workers in it greater recognition. Granting of 
extension of time for completing a course, per- 
mission to take examinations for credit else- 
where than at the University under approved 
supervision, exemption from admission exami- 
nation of those who pass the final tests on 
college preparatory courses, reduction of the 
tuition fee when two or more courses are taken 
simultaneously, and provision for loaning rare 
and expensive text-books needed in a course, 
illustrate the attitude of the University in this 
respect. The latest evidence of its active in- 
terest in this branch of its work is furnished in 
the establishment of the following scholarships 
and awards: 

1. A Scholarship of one Qtiarter's full tuition in 
residence ($40) will be awarded for every four different 
Major correspondence courses which a student satis- 
factorily completes and passes by examination. 

2. A Scholarship of one Quarter's full tuition in 
residence ($40) will be awarded annually on April i to 
each of the three students who have satisfactorily corn- 
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examiiiation three or more Major correspondence courses 
by April I of each year, will be printed in the Annual 
Register of the University. 

4. The Annual Register will be sent to each corre- 
spondence student whose name appears therein. 

5. The University Record will be sent for one year 
to every correspondence student who registers for one or 
more Major courses. 

It may be confidently expected that this same 
policy will be continued and that as rapidly as 
circumstances warrant further recognition will 
be extended. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR 1904^. 
Only registrations received after April i, 
1904, will be considered in the competition for 
the Scholarships. 

Two Departments of instruction — XVI, Gen- 
eral Literature, and XLIV, Systematic Theology 
— offered credit-carrying courses for the first 
time during 1903-4. During the coming year 
in addition to the courses provided by the School 
of Education three Departments — VIA, House- 
hold Administration; XX, Chemistry; and 
XXI A, Gec^aphy — will announce their first 
correspondence courses. 

The following sixteen new names will be 
found in the Faculty list for the coming year: 
Harlan Harland Barrows, Henri Charles 
Edouard David, Ernest Jean Dubedout, Saul 
Epsteen, John Paul Goode, Clifton Durant 
Howe, Wilbur Samuel Jackman, Samuel Carlyle 
Johnston, Lauder William Jones, Frank Eugene 
Lutz, Annie Marion McLean, George William 
Myers, Adolph C. von Noe, Alice Peloubet 
Norton, Bertha Payne, Emily Jane Rice. 



THE CORRESPONDENCE-STUDY WORK OF THE 
UNIVERSITY. 

BY WILLIAM RAINEY HABPER, 
Pr—ld9nt of th9 Unlo§r$lty. 

At a meeting of University students held in 
Kent Theater Wednesday, July 20, President 
Harper spoke on the correspondence work of 
the University. In the course of his remarks he 



made clear the distinction between the work of 
the University on the grounds, and on the other 
hand the work of the three Divisions of the 
University devoted to outside work, namely, the 
University Press, the University Associations, 
and the University Extension. The following 
is an abstract of his statement concerning the 
work of the University Extension Division: 

This work is organized imder two Depart- 
ments, that of Lecture-Study work, and that of 
Correspondence. The Lecture-Study Depart- 
ment has on its staff a score or more of men 
whose time is given almost exclusively to the 
work of maintaining the university spirit and 
the university atmosphere outside of the Uni- 
versity walls. The other Department, which is 
the main subject of my remarks this morning, is 
the Correspondence work. When, twenty-six 
years ago, some of us attempted to teach by 
correspondence, we were told that it was im- 
possible. We believed, however, that the ex- 
periment was worth trying, and the result has 
made it clear that some subjects, at all events, 
can be taught by correspondence. At first the 
work was restricted to the teaching of lan- 
guages. Hundreds of men and women imder- 
took study of this kind. Since that time the 
work has been taken up by different interests 
and in different parts of the coimtry. All are 
familiar with the extent to which this work has 
been carried on in teaching technical subjects. 

When the University of Chicago was organ- 
ized, the experiment having been thoroughly 
tested, correspondence work was made an or- 
ganic part of the institution. Many members 
of the Faculty thought it was an impossible 
thing. They had not themselves tested it, and 
naturally could not understand the possibility of 
doing work of this kind in a thorough way. By 
degrees, however, nearly all of the Departments 
have been won over to see that work of the very 
highest order can be done by correspcmdence. 
I'he numbers engaged in the work and the 
results accomplished show that it was not a 
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mistake to make it a part of the University 
organization. 

The majority of those doing work of this 
kind with us (85 per cent.) are teachers. Mem- 
bers of the teaching profession find difficulty in 
getting away from their regular duties during 
the year, and therefore take advantage of the 
correspondence work. To us this is most grati- 
fying, for we appreciate that in helping teachers 
we are helping every pupil with whom these 
teachers come in contact 

The motive which leads teachers and others to 
undertake this work is the same that brings 
many of you to the University. They feel the 
need of keeping in touch with the most modem 
presentation of work in the various departments. 
They feel the need of coming into personal con- 
tact with men who are leaders in different lines 
of work. It is an interesting fact that in some 
Departments of the University, more students 
have come to the Graduate Schools from the 
Correspondence-Study Department than from 
the imdergraduate students. This is true in the 
case of botany. This Department reports that 
not only have more students come from the 
Correspondence-study work than from the 
undergraduate students, but also that they were 
on the average better prepared. This indicates 
clearly that the preparation was of a character 
that satisfied the staff of that Department. The 
feeling of many members of the Faculty regard- 
ing the adequacy and value of the work has thus 
been expressed by Professor Coulter, the head 
of the Department of Botany, who made the 
statement I have just quoted. 

But for lack of time I should like to present 
my own experience in teaching by correspond- 



spondence takes his own time in which to finish 
a given task, and he recites the entire lesson 
himself. He is not limited to one or two minutes 
in an hour ordinarily granted in regular recita- 
tion work. Furthermore, his recitation is not 
an off-hand statement of what he can recall ; it 
is a written statement of that which he has 
worked out. The thoroughness of the work is 
beyond question. On the other hand, there is 
lacking the inspiration of the teacher's presence, 
and consequently many who undertake corre- 
spondence work fall out before the work is 
finished. 

It is possible that you feel yourself able to 
mark out your own work. Some certainly are 
strong enough to do this, but even in the case of 
those who are really able to do this, a large 
amount of time is wasted in doing the wrong 
thing before the right thing is reached. The 
correspondence method avoids all waste of time, 
because the work is as definitely outlined as the 
work done in the class-room. It is definite and 
exact. The knowledge acquired is accurate. 
There is no better method for securing accuracy 
than the requirement of writing. The work 
likewise cultivates independence and self- 
reliance. The instructors assist the corre- 
spondence students in reference to the ques- 
tions which they cannot solve. But it is one 
thing to write out a question and another to ask 
it in the class-room. One does not write out a 
question until he has first made vigorous effort 
to solve the difficulty for himself. 

This work has gradually increased from year 
to year, and the interest has grown. In 1898 
the number of registrations was 1,015. During 
the first year, 1892-93, it was only 92. Registra- 
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number of those who passed final examinations 
and received University credit has grown 
proportionately. 

It is a statute of the University that one-third 
of the work done for a degree may be done in 
this way. So satisfactory has this work been 
that serious consideration is being given to the 
question whether the proportion of the work 
done in this form toward a degree may not be 
increased to one-half of the entire work required. 

My word in conclusion is this: Each one of 
us is able to do every year in connection with his 
regular duties a certain amount of intellectual 
work. Is it not better to do this work according 
to a plan and under definite guidance that will 
bring actual results ? I am not now thinking o^ 
the degree, but of actual results. Can one not 
save time and avoid waste of effort? And is it 
not true, further, that with a definite task before 
us we are likely to accomplish more than if we 
allow things to drift? The University would be 
pleased to render assistance in this effort, if you 
care to undertake the work. The thousands of 
men and women who are now being helped in 
this way are a testimony to the fact that such 
help can be given, and that it can be given satis- 
factorily. At the conference which is to be held 
tomorrow the details of the woric in the various 
Departments will be presented. If you desire to 
investigate the matter further, you will have an 
opportunity to do so at 4his conference. 



THE INFORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSE.' 

BY FRANK JUSTUS MILLER, 
A8$ociat9 Prof—Bor of Latin, 

We recognize, in this University, two differ- 
ent classes of students and draw the line some- 
what closely between them. These classes are 
grouped in our Junior and Senior Colleges, 
which correspond in general to the Freshman 
arid Sophomore and the Junior and Senior years 

^Address at the Annual Conference of the Corre- 
spondence-Study Department, July 21, 1904. 



respectively. The work of the Junior Collie 
resembles that of the high school in many re- 
spects — that is, it is the high school projected 
into the collie. The work is of a formal and 
prescribed character. The student must take 
so many courses in History, Latin, English, 
Mathematics, Science, German, etc., and he pur- 
sues these courses by a class-room — that is, by 
a text-book — method for the most part The 
prevailing idea in all such studies is the word 
" lessons." The student has so much material 
given out to him, and upon this he is expected 
to prepare himself for a formal recitation. He 
is given detailed instruction as to what to learn 
and how to learn it He is led by the hand, as 
it were, intellectually. This method of study is 
excellent for the yoimg student, and for the be- 
ginner at any age who has not yet acquired the 
technique of his subject and learned the best 
means of approach to it 

But this formal work may be carried too far 
— that is, to the point of losing one's intellectual 
independence ; or rather, if this method of study 
is too long continued, the student never will be 
capable of independent investigation. Not long 
since I had a letter from a man who said: 
"Will you please tell me how one can take a 
piece of Latin text, on which there are no notes, 
and read it, and know that he knows it?" His 
trouble, in the first place, was that he probably 
had not a sufficient knowledge of Latin, and, 
especially, in the second place, he had been 
leaning too long on someone else. If you take 
the notes out of the book of the ordinary stu- 
dent, he does not know what to do, so long has 
been his dependence upon these. So I say, 
there is a time when the student ought to stop 
leaning upon the notes or upon the teacher. 
That which often makes the life of a collie 
student so difficult in the first few months or 
years after he goes into the world, is that he has 
gotten out of the place where other people set 
problems for him and gave him detailed direc- 
tions. He has come into a world where he must 
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solve his own problems. He must tell the dream 
and interpret it too. I was once a teacher in a 
boys' school in which the boys were kept under 
pretty strict regulations, having the times for 
all their activities of recitation, meals, study, 
and retiring indicated by bells. On one occa- 
sion we had an eyening social function and the 
usual regulations were ignored. Late in the 
evening a young lad came to me and said: 
"Aren't the retiring bells going to ring to- 
night?" "We have run over the time, and 
probably there will be no bells tonight." " But," 
said he, "how are we going to go to bed?" 
This is an extreme case, but perhaps the natural 
outcome of too close guidance and restriction. 

And so, while I say the definite, formal course 
is good and necessary, I should not carry it too 
far. We recognize this principle in our under- 
graduate work by a transition from the Junior 
to the Senior College, when the student passes 
from the prescribed to the elective curriculum, 
from the text-book to the research method, from 
guidance to direction or suggestion. And this 
brings us to the informal correspondence course. 
In this course the student still has the teacher. 
He is not told to go ahead and study history or 
Latin. If he needed no more than that, he would 
not. need that. He would be so far capable of 
managing his own affairs that he could go along 
very well by himself. But here is a man who 
knows a certain amount of a subject. He is not 
a novice, but he wants direction. He wants some- 
one to look over his results and pass upon them 
— someone who is acquainted in a large way 
with the subject, with its bibliography; some- 
one who knows all around the subject, and who 
can suggest things for him to do that he would 
not think of. He desires to do his work under 
the direction of such a teacher; not to write 
twenty or forty set lessons for correction, but to 
conduct an investigation under direction — and 
this is the informal course. 

Let me illustrate such a course from my own 
shop, showing you the different kinds of courses 



which could be taken on a given subject. Let 
us take the subject of Vergil. Here is an in- 
experienced student who has never studied this 
author. Is it wise for him to take the informal 
course? Manifestly not. His should be the 
formal course. He needs to read Vergil in de- 
tail, to have lessons given him, and to write 
these lessons and send them to his teacher for 
correction. He needs to be told the important 
things for him to notice and have topics set for 
him to write upon, based upon that particular 
study. But suppose he is well versed in the 
author, possibly himself already a teacher in 
Vergil — shall we present him with a rigid 
course and have him write translations and 
answer questions of detail? That would evi- 
dently be threshing over old straw. Such a 
student would, however, find the informal 
course exceedingly valuable. What would that 
be? A course in which one whom he regarded 
as competent to instruct him would give out 
certain topics for him to study, and indicate cer- 
tain lines along which he should work and on 
which he should send in his results for exam- 
ination. The length of such a course could 
easily be adjusted to meet the circumstances of 
the case. 

A word as to the character of the material for 
such a topical study of Vergil. It would start 
with general topics which should form a back- 
ground for a more extensive study of the poet 
himself. Such topics would include a study of 
the characteristics which make the Augustan 
age an age of literature ; of Vergil's relation to 
this age; a historical study of the times; a 
study of the poets and men of letters of this 
age and their relation to Vergil; the character 
of the men who governed ; the source of Ver- 
gil's literary inspiration; the characteristics of 
the Alexandrian age, and the extent to which 
Vergil was influenced by it; the story of Ver- 
gil's life ; the school of philosophy under which 
he wrote ; the estimate of Vergil in his own and 
later centuries. Such a preliminary study would 
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take time, but it would be well worth the time. 
You cannot understand any author fully unless 
you understand the age in which he lived and 
the elements that produced him. 

This general course could well be followed 
by a topical course, involving a more intensive 
study of the works of Vergil, including research 
into the metrical peculiarities of his verse, his 
poetic constructions, rhetorical figures, and 
topics of a purely literary nature. 

There is a course for teachers in Vergil, also 
informal, which is of more pedagogical char- 
acter. A great many teachers desire to discuss 
practical problems of the class-room in regard 
to the presentation of the different parts of a 
course in Vergil. For example, translation — 
whether it should be literal or free, translation 
at sight, methods of review, etc. ; as to metrical 
reading — the methods of teaching it; the rela- 
tive importance of the study of mythology, 
geography, and biography in Vergil. These 
problems all present themselves to one who 
attempts to teach this author. Many young 
teachers are removed from the neighborhood of 
anyone to whom they can appeal for help. They 
may be teaching in a town where, though of 
modest attainments, they already know more 
than their neighbors. Such a teacher has no one 
against whom to sharpen his wits — no one from 
whom he may obtain advice and help. But the 
United States mail abolishes that situation. By 
means of the correspondence school a teacher 
may put himself in touch with someone who 
says : " I have gone a little farther than you in 
this subject, and I shall be very glad to put my- 
self at your service. When you have a prob- 
lem connected with your work, let us discuss it, 
and write letters back and forth as many as we 
need.'' This is the kind of a correspondence 
course that has not yet been touched upon very 
much, but it is a course which may produce 
good results. It is a means by which the young 
teacher may come in contact with one of greater 
experience whose judgment he respects, and to 



whom he may feel that he has a right to bring 
for discussion any and all problems relating to 
liis particular work. 

Such, then, are some of the possibilities of the 
mformal course, which, a little thought will 
easily show, could be extended indefinitely, not 
alone in the department of which we have been 
speaking, but in all the departments of study. 



CORRESPONDENCE WORK IN NATURE-STUDY.' 

BY WILBUR SAMUEL JACKMAN, 

Profnaor oftkt Teaching of Natural Solanoa; Principal of tht Uml- 

ocrtlty ElcmMtary School, 

The number of inquiries received by the 
School of Education during the past two years 
indicates that there is a widespread and a grow- 
ing interest in correspondence work of univer- 
sity grade. The day is coming when every 
worker, regardless of the nature of his calling, 
must be a student. Time was when the profes- 
sional student supposed that graduation closed 
his career of study. Nowadays it is common 
for the physician, for example, to give up his 
practice for a year or more and return to his 
studies in some institution of an advanced 
grade. The immense development of summer 
schools in this country within the past decade 
indicates the growth of the student spirit 
among teachers, and the call for correspondence 
courses that can be carried on while the teacher 
is at work, shows still further the earnestness 
that teachers feel in regard to self-improvement. 

It is fortunate for any profession that receives 
into its ranks one who comes as a student ; and 
it is fortunate for any individual who chooses 
a profession that continually affords a genuine 
stimulus to study. The profession of teaching 
is one of this kind ; and one of the surest signs 
that it is improving is found in the increased 
demand for favorable opportunities for study. 
We have here not only an indication as to the 
nature of the teacher's calling, but also a 

* Address at the Annual Conference of the Corre- 
spondence-Study Department, July 21, 1904. 
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testimonial regarding the character of those 
who are its most progressive and influential 
members. 

In the School of Education certain corre- 
spondence courses are offered, among others, 
in the teaching of Nature-Study and Natural 
Science. These are worked out upon lines simi- 
lar to those followed by students engaged in 
resident work. In the course already outlined 
in the circular issued by the Department a 
definite area is selected for study. If the stu- 
dent is engaged in teaching, it will be all the 
better, because a portion of the test will be 
found in the work which his pupils do under his 
direction. The area selected must be a natural 
unit that has definite relations with others. For 
example, it may be a marsh, a ridge, a valley, a 
woodland, or a slope, the natural boundaries of 
which can be determined with some degree of 
sharpness. The study will then proceed through 
a number of surveys which will tend to bring 
out the various facts in the form of a coherent 
story or history. For instance, one survey will 
be undertaken with a view to studying the dis- 
tribution of life — both plant and animal. This 
will be reported upon by means (i) of one or 
more maps drawn to scale and supplemented, it 
may be, by photographs; (2) by means of 
drawings and paintings showing characteristic 
as well as exceptional forms ; (3) by means of 
written notes ; (4) by means of specimens pre- 
pared and sent to the instructor. Another sur- 
vey will determine the nature of the soil and 
rocks in different portions of the area. The 
reports of this study will give approximately 
the mechanical constituents of soil and subsoil, 
the organic matter, its relation to moisture, etc 
A fourth survey will consider the varying con- 
ditions of moisture, the rainfall, etc. A fifth 



The laboratory work of the course will be 
confined to those gross analyses which it will be 
possible for the student to make with the ap- 
paratus which he may be able to improvise for 
himself. 

It is not intended that the reports of the sur- 
veys shall be merely a formal record of results 
of an academic nature ; they must be presented 
in such form as will best indicate how the 
teacher expects to proceed with his teaching. 
They must show the applications of number 
work ; of form ; of color work, and of drawing ; 
of manual training ; and, in short, of all modes 
of expression that may be necessary in a well- 
rounded development of the topics. If the stu- 
dent is engaged in teaching, he will be expected 
to submit work done by his pupils as evidence 
of his ability to present his subject to them. 

There is no good reason why such a course 
should not be as helpful to the student, perhaps 
even more helpful, as if it were to be taken in 
residence, (i) The student must do all the 
work himself. (2) It covers a longer time, 
which enables him to study a wider range of 
aspects of nature dependent upon the vary- 
ing seasons. (3) The practical character is 
greatly enhanced by the fact that he may study 
his subject with pupils whom he is obliged to 
teach. (4) The student may study an area of 
his own selection — one which he knows best 
and in which he has the greatest interest. 

This course will lay an excellent foundation 
for other courses that may be taken later in resi- 
dence. It will provide the student with a stock 
of problems which he can study much further 
with profit when he can have access to the Uni- 
versity laboratories and collections. Such a 
course should precede all laboratory work of a 
detailed character. The laboratory end of sd- 
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THE FORMAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSE,' 

BY CHARLES HUQH ME/L80M, 
Imttruotor In Pky»lolog§. 

I am very glad to have the opportunity of 
speaking to you on this subject The real 
student is eager for knowledge. It does not 
matter whether he is in college or out of college. 
To put a formal course in physiology before 
these people who are eager for knowledge, for 
its own sake, or for credit in college, was my 
aim in undertaking the work. 

I was prejudiced against correspondence 
work in general, and the prejudice was par- 
ticularly strong against teaching a science in 
this way. This prejudice is a natural conse- 
quence in one who has been trained by the tra- 
ditional methods in education and who knows 
by practical experience the many difficulties in 
the class-room. The question naturally arises: 
Will not these difficulties be increased many 
times in correspondence work, and will the dis- 
advantages not be greater than the advantages? 
Again, this prejudice is the outgrowth of a 
knowledge that there is a great amount of 
superficial work done under the guise of corre- 
spondence instruction. 

However, after careful consideration of the 
possibilities of a formal course in physiology, I 
undertook the work. My hesitancy was over- 
come by a study of what had been done in this 
Department of the University of Chicago. It 
was evident that correspondence work was 
really a part of the University in all that the 
term implies. Today, after a year's trial, I am 
fully convinced of the educational value of the 
correspondence method of instruction in gen- 
eral, and that accurate knowledge of a science 
may be acquired through it. 

CHARACTERISTICS OF A FORMAL COURSE. 

I organized two courses in physiology: one, 
a course in elementary physiology; and one in 



^Address at the Animal Conference of the Corre- 
tpondence-Study Department, July 21, 2904. 



which, in addition to text-book woric, laboratory 
experiments are given. My plan was to make 
the second course follow the first course or its 
equivalent The second course is correlated 
with the first, but is more elaborate both in text- 
boc^ work and in the practical experiments. 
Each course is divided into topics, and the topics 
are subdivided into lessons, so that the course 
has forty lessons. Each lesson contains: (i) 
definite assignments of reading in the selected 
text-book ; (2) citations to reference-books for 
more elaborate treatment of subject; (3) sug- 
gestions intended to direct the work of the stu- 
dent in ways that will save him time in the 
preparation of the lesson, and which v<ill call 
attention to the most important phases of the 
subject under consideration; (4) questions so 
framed as to test the student's grasp of the 
subject-matter and determine whether he is 
working according to correct methods. 

ADVANTAGES. 

I take it I have described a typical formal 
course. May I mention what seem to me to be 
some of the special advantages of such a course? 
In the first place, we have to remember that the 
average correspondence student has his time 
mortgaged to other interests. It is only rem- 
nants of days and strength that he can devote to 
self-improvement It is only one student in 
perhaps twenty-five who, aside from qualifica- 
tions for pursuing work under his own initia- 
tive,' has the faculty for originating and 
developing his problem, has the energy to do so. 
Many who are eager enough and high-minded 
enough to want to develop mental resources and 
power have not at the same time the genius and 
the available energy to originate and carry for- 
ward their own task. It is no doubt true that 
for the lack of a systematized program of study 
thousands who would otherwise be numbered 
with the masterful element in society, and who 
would be contributing to its advancement, be- 
come discouraged in their feeble eflfort, dwarf 
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and atrophy, and finally go to swell the ranks 
of the drones and malcontents. This is but 
common observation. 

The formal course with its organized lessons 
arranged in logical sequence is adapted to this 
class of students because (i) each lesson pre- 
sents a limited task and the student is not ap- 
palled by a mass of unrelated facts. He has the 
path " blazed " for him, and although at first he 
may find difficulty in following the trail, he 
soon acquires confidence, perception, and rea- 
soning powers which make the task compara- 
tively easy. (2) The best available literature is 
given by page and paragraph, and he thus saves 
much time and patience in culling facts from the 
great mass of literature. (3) His knowledge 
is all related, as he cannot master the advance 
until he has mastered the preceding step. (4) 
Around the main topics are correlated the in- 
cidental facts, and he is thus getting an organ- 
ized view of the subject. (5) Through the 
suggestions in the formal lesson he gets the 
instructor's point of view. Each lesson is a 
unit, yet properly articulated to every other unit 
of the course. (6) The student gets a treat- 
ment of the subject in the "phraseology" of 
the specialist. The resident student often has 
great difficulty in picking out from his inco- 
herent notes the most important topics, and thus 
he misses the very essence of the lecture. The 
recommended readings are a treasure in them- 
selves. (7) Each lesson completed brings to 
the student the consciousness that he has passed 
a mile-stone in his course, and this in itself is 
an impetus for further work; for, "what has 
been done can be done again." 

RESULTS. 

In the nine or ten students that I have had 



gradual increase in the power to write in a 
scientific style ; (4) a grasp of the subject which 
is clearly and logically classified in their minds ; 
(5) the development of an investigating spirit 

Many of these students have suggested ex- 
periments of their own. Their eyes were c^ned 
to the use of such material as they had at hand. 
This fact alone makes the course valuable. The 
great danger of laboratory work for the resident 
student is that it makes mere machines, for 
there is a given task, for a given time, for given 
results, for given "credit." If it is not done, 
the credit is withheld. There is no more help- 
less student than the one who has been doing 
laboratory work for " credit." Place him in a 
research laboratory, and he is helpless until he 
plansi and works out his own problems. 

In these formal courses experiments are sug- 
gested, and the student must make his own 
method. Just here the pessimist will say : " Ah ! 
he will have bad technique." Granted; but if 
he has sufficient technique to get results, what 
more can be desired ? Do any two investigators 
employ the same technique? I believe that the 
formal course with flexibility enough to allow 
for the individuality of the student, is eminently 
satisfactory. 

Correspondence instruction has a field and 
that an ever broadening one. Following is a 
typical lesson from my second course: 

GENERAL AND SPECIAL PHYSIOLOGY — MAJOR. 

LESSON II. 

Topic: The Blood. 
I. Required Reading: 

Stewart: pp. 34-45' Study this topic also in the 
reference-books cited in Lesson I. 
II. Suggestions for Study: 

One of the most important properties of the 
blood is its alicalinity. This is due to the salts dis- 
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alkalinity is much less than this, due to the num- 
ber of free hydroxil ions in it, 

Na,CO, + 2H,0 = aNaOH + aH^O + CO,. 
When these OH ions are used up, more sodium 
carbonate dissociates. We thus have a constant 
supply of OH ions. We do not get a total alkalinity 
until all this sodium carbonate is broken up. Study 
carefully the clotting of blood in bulk, or, what is 
the same, its physical appearance when clotting. 

Fibrin ferment + Ca Q, = Ca fibrin ferment or the 
active ferment. 

Fibrinogen + the active ferment = Ca fibrinogen 
or fibrin. 

Get clearly in mind the differences between blood 
plasma and blood serum ; also the differences be- 
tween defibrinated and clotted blood. 

in. Experiments : 

Experiment i : Reaction of Blood (Stewart, p. 

57). 

Instead of glazed litmus paper, place a dilute solu- 
tion of salt on the litmus paper. This does not allow 
the corpuscles to enter the paper, and we can thus 
see the change in color. The glazed litmus paper is 
made by soaking litmus paper in liquid gelatine care- 
fully neutralized, and allowing this to dry. 
Experiment 2: Specific Gravity of Blood. Ham- 

merschlag's Method. (Stewart, p. 57.) 

In this experiment the mixture of chloroform and 
benzol is to be made by the student. He should 
take pure chloroform and add benzol until the 
hydrometer reads 1.060. Then follow directions in 
Stewart. 
Experiment 3 : Dotting of Blood. 

The student should go to a slaughter-house and 
get some fresh blood in a fruit-jar (a). Into a 
second fruit- jar (b), covered on the inside with oil, 
place the same amount of fresh blood. Note any 
difference in time and phenomena of blood-clotting. 
Into a test-tube run 10 c.c. of fresh blood. Into a 
second test-tube containing 5 c.c. of a nine-tenths 
per cent, solution of sodium chloride, run 10 c.c. of 
fresh blood. Into a third test-tube containing 5.C.C. 
of a dilute solution of potassium oxalate, run 10 c.c. 
of fresh blood. Into a fourth tube run 10 c.c. of 
fresh blood and place it on ice. Note any difference 
in time of coagulation of the four tubes. 

The clear fluid which collects on top of tube three 
is blood serum. 

Into a shallow dish run a quart of fresh blood ana 
stir vigorously for some time with a bunch of twigs. 
Fibrin collects on these twigs. This is the same as 



the fibrin in the blood clot. Wash some of each 
carefully in water and note color, etc. 

IV. Recitation Paper: 

I. Give the physical and chemical properties of 

blood. 
3. To what is the alkalinity of the blood due? 
Explain this. 

3. Describe the phenomena of blood-clotting. 

4. What is the theory of blood-clotting? 

5. What is the role of the white blood corpuscles 
in clotting? 

6. How may clotting of blood be delayed ? 

7. Differentiate carefully between plasma, serum, 
clot, defibrinated blood, and fresh blood. 



THE ADVANTAGES OF THE STUDY OF LITERATURE 
BY CORRESPONDENCE. 

BY ELLA ADAMS MOORE, 
Instructor In English LItsratur: 

I have noted that when an instructor has been 
asked to discuss the advantages of the study of 
his particular subject by correspondence, he has 
usually interpreted the question to mean the 
advantages of this method of study over class- 
room work. Undoubtedly it has some advan- 
tages of this kind, but these have been suffi- 
ciently dwelt upon; and what I should like to 
speak of particularly in this paper is a still 
greater advantage, and one which has received 
perhaps less attention; namely, its superiority 
to no study at all. For, as a usual thing, when 
a young man or woman contemplates a study by 
correspondence, his alternative is not a regular 
college course, but idleness or work in some 
other direction. 

STUDENTS PREPARING FOR COLLEGE. 

Besides the students who are already matricu- 
lated in the University, who are taking corre- 
spondence work while forced to be out of resi- 
dence, and whose advantages in being able so to 
do are obvious, three classes of students register 
for correspondence work in English literature. 
First are the students who are expecting to enter 
the University and who are preparing for the 
entrance examinations. The course entitled 
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" Preparatory English Literature " is especially 
designed for these. The works taken up in this 
course are the ones necessary for admission to 
college and they are varied from year to year 
as the entrance requirements vary. It is the aim 
of the course not only to lead the student into a 
clear understanding and S3anpathetic appreciation 
of each of the masterpieces studied, but to have 
him express this understanding and apprecia- 
tion in clear and correct English. 

A WIDE AND VARIED CLASS OF STUDENTS. 

Another class of persons whom these corre- 
spondence courses reach is those who are past 
school age, or those who for some reason are 
prevented from attending college and who are 
taking the work as a means of general culture. 
These people come from all walks in life. I 
number in my own courses a company as varied 
and individual as the nine and twenty pilgrims 
to Canterbury. There are some half-dozen 
housekeepers and mothers of families ; one liv- 
ing in the wheat-fields of Washington twenty 
miles from a railroad. There are a farmer, 
a minister, and a librarian ; a biologist (with a 
sublime contempt for punctuation marks, and a 
scorn for capital letters not to be overcome), a 
musician, and two traveling salesmen. There is, 
too, a young German woman who is studying 
French and music in Paris and English litera- 
ture in the University of Chicago, sending across 
the ocean each week a most interesting packet 
of good ideas done up in funny English. A 
monk, who fortunately differs greatly from his 
Chaucerian prototype, and a real " nonne prior- 
esse" complete this interesting "companye." 

In age these students vary from a sixteen- 
year-old deaf girl who has dismissed a private 
tutor to take up work by correspondence, to a 
maiden lady the uncertainty of whose age is 
vaguely indicated by the statement in a corre- 
spondence paper a few days ago that she remem- 
bers clearly the stir caused by the publication of 



Renan's Life of Jesus in i860. Not even in 
point of color is there entire uniformity, one of 
the very best students being an African. 

CORRESPONDENCE WORK A MEANS OF CULTIJRE 
FOR SUCH STUDENTS. 

Not one of these people would be in touch in 
any way with this kind of work if it were not 
for the Correspondence Department The bene- 
fits of the work to them are many. They may 
be summed up in a phrase — system in study. 
They would read the books included in the 
course without the course ; indeed, most of them 
have already read them. They would read them 
together with a hundred other books, and a 
thousand magazine stories, and innumerable 
newspaper articles ; and they would straightway 
go away and forget what manner of thing they 
had read. The correspondence course comes in 
to save these masterpieces of literature from the 
rubbish-heap of forgotten trifles which lies more 
or less gigantic in the mental backyard of each 
of us. It comes in to concentrate attention, to 
relate facts, to direct observation, to strengthen 
power of analysis; in a word, to systematize 
effort and to give to one hour's study the value 
of ten hours of desultory undirected reading. 

V/HY ARE THERE NOT MORE OF THESE STUDENTS? 

Gratifying as the number of students of this 
class is, one wonders why there are not more ; 
wonders why more housekeepers could not 
dispense with embroidery on Nora's skirts or 
lace on Johnnie's ruffles, and give that time to 
some work which would help John and Nora 
vastly more when they want algebra problems 
solved or fail to " see any sense " in the Ancient 
Mariner. One wonders why more farmers 
might not eschew the comer grocery, and more 
traveling salesmen the hotel lobby; why the 
busiest could not take some time from the news- 
paper and the current novel for this reading 
which is so much more worth while. Was it not 
Thoreau who once said : " Let us throw aside 
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the Times and read the Eternities" t If he had 
lived fifty years later, he would have said " and 
take a correspondence course in the Eternities." 

TEACHERS DOING CORRESPONDENCE WORK. 

By far the largest number of the students in 
English Literature in the Correspondence De- 
partment are teachers. More than half the stu- 
dents in the college-preparatory course are high- 
school teachers who are studying by corre- 
spondence the lessons which they are teaching 
day by day to their pupils. " Hease don't send 
the work iij the regular order. Send Ivanhoe 
next, as I begin that next week with my classes," 
is a form of almost daily request Often these 
teachers have been obliged to take up courses 
which they feel themselves inadequately pre- 
pared to teach, and the correspondence course 
which selects for them the important phases of 
the subject, which supplies them with lists of 
questions and suggests a method of study, 
comes to solve for them many and varied 
problems. 

VALUE OF REPORTING ONE's WORK TO ANOTHER. 

To all these classes of students correspondence 
work offers distinct advantages over working 
alone. In the first place, students are mcwe 
likely to work carefully and regularly than if 
they attempt to study alone. Anyone who has 
tried it knows how hard it is to hold himself to 
definite, systematic work. The very fact that 
some one is expecting his work at a certain, 
definite time stimulates him to have it done at 
that time ; the fact that it is to be seen by an- 
other eye and criticized by another mind is an 
incentive to accuracy and clearness and all 
scholarly virtues. 

RELATIVE VALUE OF DIFFERENT PHASES. 

One valuable service of the lessons is in de- 
termining for the student the relative value of 
different phases of the work — a thing which it 
is quite impossible for the inexperienced worker 
to do for himself. Persons studying alone are 



likely to overemphasize the fact elements of 
literature and to give to the events in the life of 
the author, to circumstances of composition and 
publication, and to various other concomitant 
features an undue importance when compared 
with the real literary values of the work itself. 

A DEFINITE METHOD IN STUDY. 

To Speak of the advantages of a definite meth- 
od in studying, worked out through perhaps 
years of practice and experience on the part 
of the instructor, over the uncertain and inade- 
quate procedure of the solitary student seems 
almost superfluous. This is perhaps the most 
valuable service which not only correspondence 
work, but all college work, performs for the 
individual. The saving of time and energy by 
beginning at the right end, the direction as to 
what to look for in the piece of literature, and 
above all the habit of study which such definite, 
directed work helps to form, are all advantages 
so obvious that they need not be dwelt upon. 

EXPRESSING RESULTS IN WRITING. 

The fact that it requires its students to ex- 
press the results of their work in writing, in- 
stead of merely thinking them out, gives to 
correspondence study an immense advantage. 
An idea is never really one's own, as some one 
has said, until one has expressed it The stating 
of a fact on paper fixes it in memory as mere 
verbal repetition will not do, and gives, more- 
over, a valuable drill in composition. The value 
of the work on the side of composition is espe- 
cially great in literature, for the student has 
before him continually the best models of style. 
They are the material with which he works, he 
is in constant contact with them, and he must be 
conspicuously dull if he fails to get inspiration 
from them. The questions, moreover, very care- 
fully direct attention to the style, and even sug- 
gest an imitation of it. 

For instance, one of the directions in the 
study of the Sir Roger de Coverley papers is : 
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" Write a paragraph in the style of ' The Quiet 
Observer ; * " and it is a joy to see the interest 
the students display in that paragraph and the 
really excellent results they achieve in writing it. 

QUESTIONS ON STYLE. 

In the more advanced courses in literature 
questions as minute and detailed as possible 
bring out the peculiarities and excellencies of 
the style of the author. In Macaulay's Warren 
Hastings, for example, the student is asked to 
give three examples of the author's use of con- 
crete rather than abstract terms, and three ex- 
amples of his use of specific rather than general 
terms ; and although it is the rare student who 
answers the question correctly the first time, 
and usually several letters pass between the stu- 
dent and instructor on the subject, yet his atten- 
tion is called to an important principle of style, 
and he gains not only a new point of view from 
which to judge the effectiveness of literature, 
but a new suggestion for his own composition. 

DOUBLE VALUE OF STUDY OF STYLE. 

The study of words and phrases, of rhyme, 
meter, and figures of speech, serves this double 
purpose, strengthening ability to understand and 
appreciate other literature outside the few mas- 
terpieces studied, forming a basis for critical 
discernment of literary value in all subsequent 
reading, and at the same time adding real liter- 
ary qualities to the style of the student himself. 

INSIGHT INTO LITERATURE DIFFICULT TO BRING 
ABOUT. 

To lead a student into any degree of literary 
insieht is, of course, hard enoueh when a teacher 



meaning have as their final object the bringing 
out of the real spirit of the work, and the bring- 
ing of the student to a sympathetic appreciation 
of it. 

LITERATURE EASY TO TREAT BY CORRESPONDENCE. 

Finally, it is the good fortune of literature 
that it is the easiest of all subjects to treat by 
correspondence. Its subject-matter in the mas- 
terpieces known and read of all men is easily 
accessible, the reading and pondering over them 
is a pleasure not a task, and it is easy to r^ard 
even the recitation paper, not as the mere writ- 
ing out of a prosy lesson, but as an opportimity 
to record delightful impressions and to relive 
pleasant experiences. Professor Corson, of 
Cornell, used to caution his students against re- 
garding their literary study as an "objective 
job" to be done up and over; and there cer- 
tainly is no place in the curricultun where it is 
so easy to forget the job feature of college work 
as in literature. 

TYPICAL LESSON IN PREPARATORY ENGLISH 
LITERATURE — MAJOR. 

THE " SIR ROGEit DE COVERLY PAPERS " FROM " THE 
SPECTATOR." 

I. Required work. 

The student must provide himself with an edited 
and annotated edition of these essays. 
II. Suggestions. 

I. Preliminary to the reading of the essays the 
student should obtain information on the follow- 
ing points: 

a) What is The Spectatorf 
h) When was it published? 

c) Who wrote the essays? 

d) What are the outline facts of the lives of 
Steele and Addison? 
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c) The club life of the day. 

d) The political feeling. 

e) Life in the city. 

/) Life in the country. 

As you read each essay put down with careful 
references the observations you make upon any 
of the points. At the end you should be able to 
summarize into an essay your impressions of 
any of these subjects. Add to the list given 
above any other subject which you consider im- 
portant for observation. 

4. By what method is the character of Sir Roger 
de Coverly set forth — by full description, by 
hints, by showing him to us in action? In 
putting him before us, does Addison use mainly 
the method of original details or of general 
principles ? 

5. Without taking detailed notes upon them, give 
at the end your impressions of the following 



people: Sir Andrew Freeport; Will Honey- 
comb; Will Wimble; Tom Touchy; the chap- 
lain; the widow. 
6. For which of the three primary qualities of style 
— clearness, force, beauty — is Addison's style 
conspicuous? Analyze two of the papers, Nos. 
106 and 115, sentence by sentence, to determine 
this. After completing the essays, try to write 
a paragraph of one hundred words in the style 
of Addison on " The Quiet Observer." 

III. Recitation paper. 

1. Sum up briefly, giving references, the character 
of Sir Roger. 

2. Describe briefly the country life that Addison 
reflects. 

3. Send your paragraph on " The Quiet Observer." 

4. For what do you consider the essays interesting 
or valuable? 



ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDENCE-STUDY DEPARTMENT, 1908-1904. 



Following the practice in the past two years, 
the record of 1903-4 is presented in tabular 
form: Table A shows the number of new 
registrations, total registrations, those com- 
pleted and those dropped in each of the 242 
courses given in the thirty Departments of 
instruction. Table B summarizes Table A and 
indicates the relative demand for the different 
subjects. The geographical distribution of the 
matriculants and of the year's student body may 
be seen in Tables C and D, respectively. Table 
E shows the number of instructors who were 
actually engaged in teaching each subject, the 
number of courses in terms of Majors, the rela- 
tive demand for instruction according to sex, 
and in the comparison between the number of 
courses completed and the number upon which 
final examination for credit was taken, afforded 
by columns 5 and 6, an indication of the prac- 
tical use to which these courses are being put. 
Tables F and G, especially the latter, evidence 
the steady growth of the Department from the 
beginning. Tables H and I furnish the roster 
of instructors arranged by subjects and by col- 
legiate rank. 

Some interesting facts are brought out in the 



tables. The number of new registrations was 
greater than in any one of the last five years. 
ITie number of registrations dropped was only 
1 1 more than last year as compared with an in- 
crease of 28 in 1902-3 and 92 in 1901-2. Of 
the 98 who gave instruction 63 were of the rank 
of Instructor or above. In order of popularity, 
English, with 581 registrations, holds first place ; 
Latin had 174, History 128, and Mathematics 
and Philosophy 122 each. It is noteworthy 
that this year in English the number of regis- 
trations completed exceeded by 36 the number 
dropped. This is a reversal of the situation in 
recent years, although a change in this direction 
was apparent last year. 

Elsewhere in this issue of the University 
Record mention is made of the increase in the 
teaching staff and in the scope of the work by 
the addition of 19 new instructors and 46 new 
courses, of tlie significant action of the Faculty 
of the School of Education, and of the estab- 
lishment of resident scholarships and other 
awards for correspondence students. Thus in 
the larger as well as in the more detailed aspects 
of the work there has been gratifying progress. 
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TABLE A. 

DSTAILED CONSPECTUS 07 SSGISTSATION, JULY I, I903, TO JUNB 33, 1904-* 



DBTASTMBim 



III 



ii 



I 






To 9 



Philosophy: 

Elementary Psychology 

Advanced Psychology 

Psychology of Religum 

Ethics 

Introdaction to Philosophy 

Greek and Mediaeval Philosophy , 

Kant (Advanced Course) 

Moyements of Thought in the Nineteenth Century 

Educational Psychology 

History of Education 

Philosophy of Education 

The Method of Some Subjects in the Elementary School Curriculum 

Social Occupations in Elementary Education 

General Course in Child-Study 



Tk9 Sehoot of Education, 
FroebePs Edncational Ideals 



ToUls . 



II. 



Political Economy: 

Principles of Political Economy — ist Major.. 

Principles of Political Economy — 2d Major.. 

Commercial Geography 

Modem Bnsiness Methods 

Banking 

Outlines of Public Finance 

Tariff, Reciprocity, and Shipping 

Economics of the Working Man 

Totals 



III. Political Sctence: 

Civil Government in the United States. 

Comparative Politics 

Comparative Politics — 

Comparative National Government. 

Municipal Government 

Political Parties 



Totals . 



IV. History: 

Outlines of Greek and Roman History (E. T. S.) 

History of Antiquity to the Death of Constantine — 

Oriental and Greek History to 146 B. C 

Roman History to 337 A.D 

History of Antiquity to the Fall of the Persian Empire. 

History of Greece to the Death of Alexander 

Outline History of Mediaeval Europe 

The Feudal Age (814-1217) 

Outline History of Modem Europe 

Europe from 1517-1648 

History of England to the Accession of the Tudors. .... 

England from Henry VII. to Present Time 

The French Revolution and the Era of Napoleon 



16 

2 



49 

6 
4 



18 

S 

2 
8 
2 
I 

I 
5 
4 
5 
S 
12 

3 



72 



17 



7 


4 


2 


2 




S 


I 


3 


7 


12 


, 


I 


8 


6 


. 


2 


I 


5 


. 


4 



34 
7 

2 
12 

2 
3 

I 
12 

9 
14 

6 

14 
4 



13 



122 



14 

5 
4 
I 

2 
I 
I 
I 



41 



29 

8 

I 

4 

I 

3 



17 



II 
6 
S 
4 

19 
I 

14 

2 
6 
4 
3 



21 

6 

2 
I 



10 



16 

5 

2 

4 

2 
I 

I 

4 

2 

5 

4 
12 

I 



60 



13 



6 

2 
3 
3 
9 

7 

2 

4 

4 



* Counes printed in black-face were offered for the first time in 1903-4. 
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■pi 

Hi 



I 

I 



ll 



I 

J 



11 
II 






53 



IV. History. — Continued, 

Europe in the Nineteenth Century 

Outline History of Civilization — ist Major 

Outline History of Civilization — 2d Major 

Outline History of United States from Colonization to the Present. 

The Period of Discovery and Exploration in America 

Colonial Period and the War of the Revolution 

Social Life in the American Colonies 

Political History of United States under Articles of Confederation. 
The United States during the Period of Dominant Foreign Politics. 

The United States from 1817-1861 

History of United States from Compromise (z8<o) to Secession.. 
Problems of the Ciyil War and the Reconstmction Period. 

Totals 

VI. Sociology and Anthropology: 
Introduction to Sociology— 

University Students 

English Theological Seminary Students 

The Social Debtor Classes 

A Study of Charities and Corrections 

The Structure of Society 

The Family- 
University Students 

English Theological Seminary Students 

Sural Communities 

American Municipal Progress 

Origin of Social Institutions 

Primitive Social Control 

General Ethnology 

House Sanitation 

Foods and Dietaries 

Totals 

VII. Comparative Religion: 

Introduction to the History of Religion 

Religion of Japan 

Totals. 

VIII. Semitic Languages and Literatures: 
Elementary Hebrew — 

University Students. 

American Institute Students 

Intermediate Hebrew — 

University Students 

American Institute Students 

Exodus and Hebrew Grammar — 

University Students 

American Institute Students 

Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi — 

American Institute Student 

Elementary Arabic — 

University Student 

Totals 



47 



10 

S 

I 
3 

I 
3 



24 



5 

I 

16 

5 

2 

3 



5 

2 

3 

22 

6 

3 
5 

I 
2 
I 
I 
I 



79 



128 



39 



24 



46 



18 



13 



18 
9 

3 
6 

2 
3 

I 

I 



18 



43 



13 



15 



5 
I 

13 
4 



67 



15 
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Jll 


J 


L 


1 


|| 


l« 


III 


« 


il 


|l 


P 


1^^ 




M 


8 




22 


2 


II 


9 


7 


4 




II 


2 • 


5 


4 


I 


4 




5 


I 


, , 


4 


S 


2 




7 


2 


3 


2 


6 


2 




8 


2 


4 


2 


I 


5 

I 




6 

I 


I 


I 


5 


2 


4 




6 


I 


, , 


5 


I 


4 




5 




I 


4 


I 


4 




5 


I 


, , 


4 


5 


3 




8 


2 


2 


4 


2 






2 


I 




I 


I 






I 
I 


•• 


I 


I 


I 


, . 




I 




I 


, , 








I 


I 






47 


43 




90 


I6 


29 


45 




6 




7 


2 




4 




2 




2 


I 




I 




I 




I 




, . 


I 




3 




4 






3 








I 


, . 






1 I 


2 




3 


I 




2 




I 




3 


I 


. , 


2 




2 




3 


3 






2 






2 








3 


2 

I 




5 
I 


2 
I 


.! 


2 


12 


20 




32 


II 


6 


15 


12 


12 




24 


13 


4 


7 


2 


5 




7 


I 




5 


2 






2 


2 






6 


2 




8 


5 




2 


2 


2 




4 


2 




2 




3 




3 


I 




2 


5 


7 




12 


4 


3 


5 


7 


5 

I 

2 




12 

I 
2 


4 


3 


5 
I 

2 



IX. Biblical and Patristic Greek: 
Elementary New Testament Greek — 

University Students 

American Institute Students 

Intermediate New Testament Greek — 

University Students 

American Institute Students 

Advanced New Testament Greek — 

University Students • . . 

American Institute Students 

Sapid Reading and Interpretation 

New Testament Times in Palestine — 

University Students 

English Theological Seminary Students 

Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ — 

University Students 

American Institute Students 

The Parables of Jesus 

History of the A]>ostolic Age 

Epistle to the Galatians 

Exegetical Study of Corinthians 

Epistle to .the Philippiana 

Touls 

XI. Greek Language and Literature: 

Elementary Greek — 1st Major 

Elementary Greek — 2d Major 

Xenophon: Anabasis^ Bks. II-III 

Homer: Iliad, Bks. I-III 

Homer: Iliad, Bks. IV-VI 

Advanced Greek Prose Composition ^,.. 

Xenophon: Memorabilia, and Plato: Apology and Crito 

Homer: Odyssey 

Herodotus: Historiae, Bks. VI-VII 

Introduction to Greek Drama 

Lysias 

Totals 

XII. The Latin Language and Literature: 

Elementary Latin — ist Major 

Elementary Latin — 2d Major 

Caesar: De Bello Gallico, Bk. I 

Caesar: De Bello Galluo, Bk. II 

Caesar: De Bello Gallico, Bks. IH-IV 

Viri Roma 

Latin Prose Composition Based on Caesar 

Cicero: OraHones—lzi Major 

Cicero: Orationes—2^ Major. : 

Latin Prose Composition Based on Cicero 
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XIL The Latin Languages and Literature. — Continued. 

Topical Studies in the Works of Vergil 

Tacitus: Agricola smd Germania 

Cicero; Epistulae 

Ovid 

Roman Belief with Reference to the Soul and the Life after Death. 

Totals 

XIII. Romance Languages and Literatures: 

Elementary French — ist Major 

Elementary French — 2d Major 

Intermediate French 

French Prose Composition. 

French Readings — 

Modem French Novels 

Outline History of French Literature 

The Romantic Movement 

The Comedies of Moliire 

Readings in Old French Literature 

Elementary Spanish 

Modem Spanish Novels and Dramas 

Spsmish Prose Composition 

Elementary Italian 

Advanced Italian 

Totals 

XIV. Germanic Languages and Literatures: 

Elementary German — 1st Major 

Elementary German — 2d Major 

Intermediate German 

Review of Elementary German Orammar and Syntax 

Intermediate German Prose Composition 

German Idioms smd Synonyms 

Modem German Dramas 

Deutsche Aufsatze und Stiliibungen 

Outline Study of German Literature 

Goethe's L3rrical Poetry as an Exponent of His Life 

Totals 

XV. English Language, Literature, and Rhetoric: 
English Composition and Rhetoric (English Theological Seminary) 

Preparatory English Composition 

English I 

English IIL 

English IV 

English V 

Preparatory English Literature 

Masterpieces of English Literature 

The Development of English Literature 

English Literature for Teachers 

Studies in Shakespeare 

Shakespeare: Typical Plays 

Comedies of Shakespeare 

Tragedies of Shakespeare 

Shakespeare: Julius Casar 

English Literature of the Classical Period 



|3l 



63 



32 



5 
5 
10 

5 
7 

2 

5 

I 
I 



41 



8 

50 
67 
34 
7 
5 
16 

15 

3 
I 

3 
I 

5 

2 

3 



,1 



III 



9 

4 

10 

6 

I 

4 

I 

I 
6 

4 

2 
I 



49 



36 



10 
42 
81 
40 
8 

ID 
19 

7 
17 



174 



16 

7 

12 
II 

I 

7 

I 
I 
6 
8 
2 

7 

2 
I 



82 



12 

7 
18 

3 

9 

12 

6 

7 
I 

3 



78 



18 
92 
149 
77 
15 
16 

35 
22 

17 
3 

I 

9 
4 
14 
7 
4 



11 

15 



70 



18 



27 



2 
15 
32 
30 
4 
4 
II 

7 

2 

I 

2 
I 
8 

3 

2 



Hit 
IK 



23 



17 



6 
30 
33 
7 
3 
2 

5 
8 



2 
2 



47 



31 



10 
47 
84 
40 

8 
10 
19 

7 
IS 
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Dbpaktmbnts 



III 

SSf- 



It 



%l 






II 



III 



XV. English Language, Literature, and Rhetoric. — Continued, 

English Literature of the Age of Johnson 

English Romantic Poets of the Early Nineteenth Century 

English Literature from 1798-1832 

English Literature from 1832-92 

English Novelists of the Nineteenth Century 

English Essayists of the Nineteenth Century 

Studies in the Works of Robert Browning 

Studies in the Works of Tennyson 

William Morris 

Studies in the Works of Walt Whitman 

American Literature: The Renaissance of New England 

Studies in Fiction 

Modem Realistic Fiction 

Tvpes of the Modem Drama. 

The Short Story in English and American Literature 

Elementary Old English 

Totals 

XVI. General Literature: 

Surrey of Italian Literature 

Comparative Study of the Nineteentli-Centary Norel 

Totals 

XVII. Mathematics: 

Elementary Algebra 

Plane Geometry — ist Major 

Plane Geometry — 2d Major. , 

Solid Geometry , 

Required College Kathematics— zst Kajor 

Required College Mathematica— ad Kajor. 

Required College Kathematica— 3d Kajor 

College Algebra. 

Plane Trigonometry 

Spherical Trigonometry , 

Trigonometry (Special). 

Plane Analytic Geometry 

Calculua: (Culture Course) 

Calculus: (Gibson's Text) 

Calculus: (Osborne's Text) — ist Major , 

Calculus: (Osbome's Text)— 2d Major 

Calculus: (Byerly's Text)— ist Major 

Calculus: (Byerly's Text)— 2d Major 

Calculus: (Special) . .^ ^ 



I 
I 

II 

9 
3 
6 

7 

2 

5 

2 
I 

3 

2 



273 



300 



4 
5 
3 

2 
2 
I 
I 
12 

7 

I 
I 
8 
I 
[ 
8 
2 
I 



I 
I 
I 

17 

13 

7 

M 

9 

I 

3 
II 

2 

3 
6 
8 

I 



581 



161 



125 



12 
7 
3 

2 

2 

I 

I 

20 

16 

I 

2 

12 

I 

2 

ID 

6 

2 
I 
2 



295 



3 
3 

2 
2 
2 
I 

I 

ID 

8 

I 
I 

7 
I 

9 
4 
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II 



II 



III 

m 



XVin. Astbonomy: 

Elementary Astronomy 

Anal3rtic Mechanics 

Advanced Analytic Mechanics . 
Celestial Mechanics 



Totals . 



XIX. Physics: 

Elementary Physics — 

Mechanics, Sonody and Heat 

Electricity, Kagnetiam, and Light. 



Totals. 



XX. Chemistry: 

Onalitatiye Analysis— zst Kajor . 
Qnalitatiye Analysis — 2d Kajor . 



Totals . 



XXI. Geology: 

Physiography 

Economic Geology . 

Totals . . . . 



XXn. Zoology: 

Animal Life , 

Fannistic Zoology 

General Morphology of the Invertebrates — ist Major., 
General Morphology of the Invertebrates — 2d Major . 
General Morphology of the Vertebrates. 

Totals . 

XXm. Anatomy: 

Methods in Animal Histology . 

Totals. 



XXrV. Physiology: 

Elementary Physiology.. 
General and Special Physiology.. 

Totals . 

XXVIL Botany: 

Elementary Plant Ph3rsiology 
Elementary Plant Ecology. . 
Methods in Plant Histoio/jrv. 



12 
3 



15 
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1 
ij 



•ill 

Mi 



XXVni. Paxholooy and Bactesiolooy: 

Elementary Bacteriology 

Bacteriological Technique 



Totals . 



XLI. Old TssTAiiENT Ltteratuxe and Intbrpsetation : 
Outline of Hebrew History — 

Uniyersity Students 

American Institute Students 

Old Testament Prophecy — 

Uniyersity Student 

American Institute Students 



Totals . 



XLn. New TESTAiiENT Literatuks and Intekpkstation: 
The Life of Christ in Connection with Luke — 

Uniyersity Students 

The Life of Christ in Connection with the Gospel of John — 

Uniyersity Student 

American Institute Student 

The Acts of the Apostles — 

Uniyersity Student 

American Institute Student 



Totals . 



XUV. Systematic Theology: 

Outline Conne in Systematic Theology 

Apologetics— English Theological Seminary Students. 



Totals . 



XLV. Church History: 

Church History Prior to Constantine — 

Uniyersity Student 

English Theological Student 

The Protestant Reformation — 

English Theological Seminary Student . 



Totals . 



XLVI. HoiOLETics: 

Outline Course in Homiletics — Eng. Theol. Sem. Students . 



Totals. 



Library Science: 

Technical Methods in Library Science. . 



ToUls 

Grand totals . 



4 



M 



752 



10 



976 



15 



M 



23 



23 



i6* 



1.744 



496 



10 



II 



377 



871 



*This represents only those whose time expired on or before June S3, 1903, who reinstated during the scholastic year 1903-4. In addition to these 
there were 66 whose time expired during 1903-4, who reinstated during the SMitt year. 
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TABLE B. 

SUMMARY OF DETAILED CONSPECTUS OF REGISTRATION, JULY I, I903, TO JUNE 2$, I904. 



DspARTinmTS 



Ill 



h 






I 
I 



11 



II 

H A, 

|5 






I. Philosophy 

II. Politicfld Economy 

III. Political Science 

IV. History 

VI. Sociology and Anthropology 

VII. Comparatiye Religion 

VIII. Semitic Languages and Literatures 

IX. Biblical and Patristic Greek 

XI. Greek Language and Literature 

XII. Latin Language and Literature 

XIII. Romance Languages and Literatures 

XIV. Germanic Languages and Literatures 

XV. English Language, Literature, and Rhetoric 

XVI. General Literature 

XVII. Mathematics 

XVIII. Astronomy 

XIX. Physics 

XX. Chemistry 

XXI. Geology 

XXn. Zoology 

XXIIL Anatomy 

XXIV. Physiology 

XXVII. Botanv 

XXVIII. Pathology and Bacteriology 

XLI. Old Testament Literature and Interpretation 

XLII. New Testament Literature and Interpretation 

XLIV. Systematic Theology 

XLV. Church History 

XL VI. Homiletics 

Library Science 

Totals 



49 
II 

7 
47 
21 
2 
24 
47 
12 
63 
32 
41 
273 

55 
4 



18 

2 
5 
7 

2 

4 
14 



752 



72 
17 
10 
79 
24 
2 
18 

43 

20 

III 

49 

36 

300 

2 

67 

3 

8 

3 
9 
7 
I 

9 

48 

3 
10 

7 

2 

3 
4 
9 



976 



122 
29 
17 

128 
46 
4 
43 
90 
32 

174 
82 

78 

581 

2 

122 

7 
8 

3 
IS 
13 

I 

9 
66 

5 

15 

14 

4 

3 

8 

23 



41 
6 

3 
39 
18 

3 
13 
16 
II 
70 
18 
27 
161 

27 

2 
I 

2 
2 

I 

19 

2 

3 

2 
I 

4 
4 



l6« 



1,744 



496 



21 
10 
6 
22 
13 

15 

29 

6 

23 
17 
20 

125 

I 

32 

2 



377 



60 

13 
8 

67 
15 

I 

15 
45 
15 
81 

47 

31 

295 

I 

63 
3 
7 
3 
8 

7 

I 
8 

39 

2 

ID 

8 

2 

3 

2 



871 



xThis representi only those whoae time expired on or before Jtme 03, 1903, who 
there were 66 whoee time oqtired daring 1903-4 who reinstated during the ttUH4 year, 



reinstated daring the scholastic year 1903-4. In addition to these 
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TABLE C. 

STATISTICS OF MATRICULATION, JULY I, I903 TO JUNE 23, I9O4. 



Geographical Distribution 



United States : 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida. 

Georgia 

Hawaiian Islands . . 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian Territory. — 

Iowa. 

Kansas < 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New York 



Men 


Women 


Total 


3 


3 


6 




2 


2 


2 


5 




3 


2 




I 

I 


3 




I 


3 




2 








3 






I 




I 






16 


27 


43 


7 


9 


16 




I 




II 


10 


21 


2 


2 




7 


5 


12 


2 


I 




5 


5 


10 


7 


ID 


17 


3 


M 


17 


4 


9 


13 


I 


2 




12 


9 


21 


I 


2 




2 


3 




2 




2 


I 


I 


2 


. , 


I 


I 


14 


14 


28 



Geographical Distribution 



United States (corUinuid): 

North Carolina. 

North DakoU 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

PennsyWania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Canada : 

Alberta 

British Columbia 

Manitoba. 

Ontario 

Toronto 

France 

Japan 

Totals by Sexes 

Totals by Classification 

Graduate 

Undergraduate 



Men 



151 

37 
"4 



Women 



12 



II 

2 
2 
I 

4 

I 
I 
9 
5 

2 

9 



209 

27 
182 



Total 



I 

3 
21 

I 
I 

14 

I 
2 
2 
2 
10 

3 

I 

II 

6 

3 
II 

I 
I 
I 
2 
I 
I 
2 



360 

64 
296 



There were in addition sixteen students who complied with the conditions for entering the correspondence courses 
offered in the English Theological Seminary and twenty-two who entered for the first time upon correspondence courses 
through the American Institute of Sacred Literature. Neither the English Theological Seminary students nor the 
American Institute students, however, are required to matriculate in the University. 
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TABLE D. 

STATISTICS OF ENROLMENT, JULY I, I903 TO JUNE 23, I904. 



Geocnplucal Distribution 



United States : 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Arkansas 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia. 

Florida. 

Georgia 

Hawaiian Islands . . . 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian Territory 

Iowa . . . 

Kansas 

. Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York 

North Carolina 

North Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 



Men 



7 

I 

8 

2 

10 

7 
6 
I 
3 
3 
6 

3 
124 

34 
5 

30 
19 
II 

5 
5 

13 
18 

24 
9 
4 

31 
8 
8 
I 

5 
6 

3 

43 

5 

6 

25 
3 



Women 



7 

3 

16 

12 

II 



4 
14 

2 

2 

143 

37 

2 

34 

18 

22 

7 

7 

9 

28 

26 

24 

5 

35 



Total 



13 
I 

IS 

5 

26 

19 
17 

I 

13 

7 
20 

2 

5 
267 

71 
7 

64 
37 
33 
12 
12 
22 
46 
SO 
33 
9 
66 



6 


14 


10 


18 


, , 


I 


I 


6 


13 


19 


3 


6 


61 


104 


3 


8 


2 


8 


55 


80 


I 


4 



Geosraphical Distribution 



United States {continued)', 

Oregon \ 

Pennsylvania 

Philippine Islands 

Porto Rico 

Rhode Island 

Samoa 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vennont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Australia 

Bermuda 

Canada : 

Alberta 

British Columbia 

Manitoba 

New Brunswick 

Nova Scotia 

Ontario 

Prince Edward Islands 

Quebec 

Strathcona 

Winnipeg 

France. .'. 

Germany 

Japan 

Mexico 

Turkey 

Total number different students 



Men 



Women 



3 

23 
4 

3 
I 
6 

2 
10 

17 
10 
I 
8 
4 
3 

I 

I 
I 

I 
I 

3 
I 

2 

7 

I 
2 
I 
I 

I 

4 

I 



I 
37 

I 
4 

3 
8 

7 
22 

2 

2 
14 
13 

4 
33 

4 



Total 



4 
60 

4 
I 

7 

I 

10 
17 
39 
12 

3 
22 

17 

7 

46 

5 

I 
I 

I 
I 

3 

2 

3 
10 

I 
2 
I 
I 
2 
I 
6 
2 
I 



639 



805 



l>444 
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TABLE E. 

STATISTICS OP INSTRUCTION, REGISTRATION, AND CREDIT, JULY I, I903, TO JUNE 23, I904. 



DKPAITMSim 



iNSTIUCnON 



•I 

2 



Rboistration 



J 



I 



CiXDiTGnm 



1 1 



I 



I. Philosophy 

II. Political Economy , 

III. Political Science 

IV. History 

VI. Sociology and Anthropology 

VII. Comparative Religion 

VIII. Semitic Languages and Literatures 

IX. Biblical and Patristic Greek 

XI. Greek Language and Literature 

XII. Latin Language and Literature 

XIII. Romance Languages and Literatures 

XIV. Germanic Languages and Literatures 

XV. English Language, Literature, and Rhetoric 

XVI. General Literature 

XVII. Mathematics 

XVIII. Astronomy 

XIX. Physics 

XX. Chemistry 

XXI. Geology 

XXn. Zoology 

XXIII. Anatomy 

XXIV. Physiology 

XXVII. Botany 

XXVIII. Pathology and Bacteriology 

XLI. Old Testament Literature and Interpretation 

XLII. New Testament Literature and Interpretation 

XLIV. Systematic Theology 

XLV. Church History 

XLVI. Homiletics 

Library Science 

ToUls 



8 

4 

2 
8 

7 
2 
2 

6 
5 
3 
6 

7 

12 
I 

4 

2 
I 

X 

2 

4 
I 
I 

4 

I 
2 
I 
2 
2 
I 
I 



103 « 



M 

7 

5 

20 

loM 

2 

3 

7M 
II 

M 

ID 
28^ 

2 
28 

4 

2 
2 
2 

4M 

I 

2 

-8 

2 
2 

iK 

2 
2 
I 



58 
26 
II 
46 

19 

2 

38 
74 
14 
63 
30 
33 
176 

72 
5 
6 

3 
9 
8 
I 
7 

38 
4 
5 

12 

4 
3 
8 



64 

3 

6 

82 

27 

2 

5 
16 
18 

HI 

52 

45 

405 

2 

50 

2 



6 

5 

2 
28 

I 
10 

2 



18 



122 
29 
17 

128 

46 

4 

43 
90 
32 

174 
82 
78 

S8i 
2 

122 

7 
8 

3 
15 
13 

I 

9 
66 

5 

15 

M 

4 

3 

8 

23 



41 
6 

3 

39 
18 

3 
13 
x6 
II 
70 
18 

27 
161 

27 

2 
I 

2 

2 

I 

19 

2 

3 
2 
I 

4 
4 



780 



964 



1,744 



496 



II 

3 

2 

19 

12 

I 

I 

2 

4 

27 

12 

M 
41 

13 



170" 



< Total number of differtnt inttructora was 98. Five gave instruction in two departments. 

9 Final examination was passed on 46 other courses by students who will be duly credited with the same as soon as they have gained a record of 
residence work. 
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TABLE F. 

SUMMARY OF REGISTRATION BY YEARS, OCTOBER I, 1892 (DATE OP ORGANIZATION), TO JUNE 23, I9O4. 



1893-3 



1893-4 



X894-5 



1895-6 



1896-7 



1897-8 



1898-9 



1899-00 



1900-1 



1901-9 



Holding over , 

New registrations , 

Lapsed courses renewed 

Total registration 

Registrations completed 

Registrations dropped 



93 
4 

4 



85 
124 

209 
38 
32 



139 
172 

3" 
63 
28 



220 
261 

48i 

106 

89 



284 
355 

641 
127 
102 



412 

469 

I 

881 
182 
211 



488 
522 

5' 

1,015 
282 
261 



472 
676 

103 

1,158 

336 

282 



540 

753 
i84 

1,3" 
392 
246 



673 
799 
135 
1,485 
438 
338 



709 
871 
13^ 
1,593 
475 
366 



752 

976 

i67 

1,744 
496 

377 



>There were / students whose time expired durlne the scholastic year 1897-8 who reinstated in their respective conrses ^wrxM/- that year. 

'This r e p resen ts only those whose time expired on or before June, 1898, who reinstated during the scholastic year 1898-9. In additioa to these 
there were 5^ whose time expired during 1898-9, who reinstated during the s€uh€ year. 

s This represents only those whose time expired on or before June, 1899, who reinstated during the scholastic year 1899-00. In addition to these 
there were 25 whose time expired during 1899-00, who reinstated during the tame year. 

4'IIUs represents only those whose time expired on or before June, 1900, who reinstated during the scholastic year 1900-1. In addition to these 
there were 44 whose time expired during 1900-1, who reinstated during the t«im€ year. 

5 This represents only those whose time expired on or before June, 1901, who reinstated during the scholastic year 1901-a. In addition to these 
there were 6/ whose time expired during 1901-3, who reinstated during the smmt year. 

6 Thb r ep res ents only those whose time expired on or before June, 190a, who reinstated during the scholastic year 1909-3. In addition to these 
there were 66 whose time expired during 1909-3, who rdnstated during the *am€ year. 

7 This represents only those whose time expired on or before June, 1903, who reinstated during the scholastic year 1903-4. In addition to these 
diere were 66 whose time expired during 1903-4, who reinstated during the t»m* year. 



TABLE G. 
TABLE SHOWING NUMBER OP INSTRUCTORS, COURSES, STUDENTS, AND REGISTRATIONS BY YEARS, OCTOBER I, 1 892 TO 









June 23, 


1904. 


















1899-3 


1893-4 


1894-5 


i895-<i 


1896-7 


1897-8 


X898-9 


1899-00 


1900-1 


1901-S 


i9oa-3 


1903-4 


Teachers giving instruction 

Courses actually given 


23 
39 
82 

93 


33 
62 

185 
209 


^8 

279 

3" 


44 
97 

425 
481 


59 
128 
555 
641 


66 
151 
755 
881 


73 
186 

845 
1,015 


80 

208 

930 

1,158 


89 

208 

1,081 

1.3" 


92 

217 

1.249 

X.485 


87 
210 

1.336 

1.593 


98 
242 


Different students enrolled 

ToUl registration in all courses.. 


1,444 
1.744 
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TABLE H. 

INSTRUCTORS BY DEPARTMENTS, JULY I, I903, TO JUNE 23, I904.' 

I. PHILOSOPHY 8 XU. THE LATIN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE - 8 

Professor James Hayden Tufts, Assistant Professor Associate Professor Frank Justus Miller, Assistant 

Addison Webster Moore, Assistant Professor Wil- John Dorsey Wolcott, Reader Sarah Frances Pellett. 

lard Clark Gore, Instructor Edward Scribner ^III. ROMANCE LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES - « 

Ames, Instructor Bertha Payne, Non-resident Associate Professor Thomas Atkinson Jenkins. As- 

Reader Daniel Peter MacMillan, Reader Katherine sistant Professor Maxime Ingres, Instructor Theo- 

Elizabeth Dopp, Reader Fred Warren Smedley. dore Lee Neff, Associate Lisi Cecilia Cipriani, 

II. POLITICAL ECONOMY i Assistant Henri Charles Sdonard David, Non- 
Assistant Professor Ira Woods Howerth, Assistant resident Reader Merritt Lorraine Hoblit 

Professor William Hill, Assistant Professor John ^ly geRMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES - 7 

Cummings, Assistant Professor Henry Rand Hat- Professor Starr Willard Cutting, Associate Profes- 

"^^^* sor Camillo von Klenze, Assistant Professor Paul 

m. POLITICAL SCIENCE 2 Oskar Kern, Instructor Martin Schiitze, Assistant 

Assistant Professor Henry Rand Hatfield, Instruc- Henrietta Katherine Becker, Non-resident Reader 

tor Charles Edward Merriam. Frederick Otto Schub, Non-resident Reader Looise 

rv. HISTORY 8 Mallinckrodt Kneffner. 

Professor George Stephen Goodspeed, Associate XV. THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. LITERATURE, AND 

Professor John Wildman Moncrief, Associate Pro- RHETORIC It 

fessor Oliver Joseph Thatcher. Associate Professor Professor William Damall MacClintock, Associate 

Francis Wayland Shepardson, Instructor Joseph Professor Myra Reynolds, Assistant Professor Al- 

Parker Warren, Instructor James Westfall Thomp- ^^ Harris Tolman. Assistant Professor Jared G. 

son, Assistant Frances Ada Knox, Non-resident Carter Troop, Instructor Oscar Lovell Triggs. In- 

Reader Agnes Mathilde Wergeland. structor Ella Adams Moore, Instructor Henry 

VI. SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY. - - - 7 Porter Chandler, Instructor Porter L^^^^^ 

Professor Charles Richmond Henderson, Professor ^Z^"^^' ^^^>*^^ ^^^'«* ^^'^'^''^ Marsh, Asso- 

Charles ZuebUn, Associate Professor Marion Tal- ^>*^^ ^^/^^ ^""^'^ Hint, Associate Percy Boyn- 

bot, Associate Professor Frederick Starr, Associate *^"' ^'^"^^'^^ ^*"^* ^*^"'* ^*^^°"*- 

Professor William Isaac Thomas, Non-resident XVL GENERAL LITERATURE 1 

Reader WiUiam Harvey Allen, Non-resident Associate Lisi CecUia Cipriani. 

Reader Annie Marion XacLean. XVIL MATHEMATICS 4 

TO. COMPARATIVE RELIGION 1 Professor Eli^^^ 

Docent Edmund Buckley. Non-resident Reader George WUliam Myer., Non-resident Assistant 

Laetitia Moon Conard. Professor William Hoover. AssisUnt Saul Epsteen. 

XVin. ASTRONOMY 2 

Vm. SEMITIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURES - 2 Assistant Professor Kurt Laves, Assistant Professor 

Non-resident Professor Frank Knight Sanders, p^^^^^ ^ Moulton. 

Non-resident Reader Oscar Tunstal Morgan. pnYftirq 

IX. BIBLICAL AND PATRISTIC GREEK - . - . e Instructor Glenn Moody Hobbt. 

Professor Shailer Mathews, Professor Ernest De Witt ^^ CHEMISTRY 1 

Burton, Assistant Professor Clyde Weber Votaw, Instructor Lander William Jonee. 

Instructor Edgar Johnson Goodspeed, Non-resident jj^ GEOLOGY 2 

Reader Elbert Russell, Reader John William BaUey. Non-resident Reader Fred Harvey HaU Calhoun, 

XI. THE GREEK LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE - 8 Non-resident Reader Harry Foster Bain. 

PmCMsnr Paul Shorev. Non-resident Assistant Pro- XXII. ZOOLOGY i 
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XXin. ANATOMY 

Instructor Daniel Graisberry ReveU. 

XXIV. PHTSIOLOGT 

Associate Charles Hagh Neilson. 

XXVIL BOTANY - . - 

Instructor Charles Joseph Chsunberlain, Instructor 
Henry Chandler Cowles, Assistant Harry Nichols 
Whitford, Assistant Burton Edward Livingston. 

XXVIU. PATHOLOGY AND BACTEBIOLOGY - - - 
Non-resident Reader Howell Emlyn Davies. 

XLI. OLD TESTAMENT LTrBBATUBE AND INTEB- 

PBBTATION 

Assistant Professor Herbert Lockwood Willett, As- 
sociate John M. P. Smith. 



. XLH. NEW TESTAMENT LITBRATUBB AND INTEBPBE- 

* TATION 1 

Non-resident Reader Elbert Russell. 

* XLIV. SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY 1 

Professor George Burman Foster, Instructor Gerald 
A Bimey Smith. 

XLV. CHUBCH HISTORY 2 

Professor Eri Baker Hulbert, Associate Professor 
John Wildman Moncrief. 

* XLVI. HOMILETICS 1 

Professor Franklin Johnson. 

2 LIBBABY SCIENCE 1 

Instructor Josephine Chester Robertson. 

Total 108 



TABLE I. 

INSTRUCTORS BY COLLBGIATK RANK, JULY I, I903, TO JUNE 23, I9O4.' 



Professors 15 

Ernest DeWitt Burton, Starr Willard Cutting, 
George Burman Foster, George Stephen Goodspeed, 
Charles Richmond Henderson, Eri Baker Hulbert, 
Franklin Johnson, William Damall MacClintock, 
Shailer Mathews, Eliakim Hastings Moore, George 
William Myerg, Frank Knight Sanders (non- 
resident), Paul Shorey, James Hayden Tufts, 
Chsurles Zueblin. 

Associate Professors 10 

Thomas Atkinson Jenkins, Frank Justus Miller, 
John Wildman Moncrief (IV and XLV), Myra Rey- 
nolds, Francis Wayland Shepardson, Frederick 
SUrr, Marion Talbot, Oliver Joseph Thatcher, Wil- 
liam Isaac Thomas, Camillo von Klenze. 

Assistant Professors 17 

Frank Melville Bronson, Theodore C. Burgess, 
John Cummings, Willard Clark Gore, Henry Rand 
Hatfield (II and III), William HiU, WUUam 
Hoover (non-resident), Ira Woods Howerth, 
Maxime Ingres, Paul Oskar Kern, Kurt Laves, 
Addison Webster Moore, Forrest Ray Moulton, 
Albert Harris Tolman, Jared G. Carter Troop, 
Clyde Weber VoUw, Herbert Lockwood WiUett 

Instructors 21 

Edward Scribner Ames, Charles Joseph Cham- 
berlain, Henry Porter Chandler, Henry Chandler 
Cowles, Edgar Johnson Goodspeed, Glenn Moody 
Hobbt, Samael Carlyle Johnston, Lander William 
Jones, Porter Lander MacClintock, George Lin- 
neus Marsh, Charles Edward Merriam, Ella 
Adams Moore, Theodore Lee Neff, Bertha Payne, 
> See iootnote on preceding page. 



Daniel Graisberry Rerell, Josephine Chester Ro- 
bertson, Martin Schiitze, Gerald Bimey Smith, 
James Westfall Thompson, Oscar Lovell Triggs, 
Joseph Parker Warren. 

Associates 6 

Percy Boynton, Lisi Cecilia Cipriani (XIII and 
XVI), Edith Foster Flint, Charles Hngh Neilson, 
John M. P. Smith, Willisun Lawrence Tower. 

Assistants 9 

Henrietta Katherint Becker, Henri Charles 
Sdonard DaTid, Sanl Spsteen, Frances Ada 
Knox, Burton Edward Livingston, Frank Engene 
Lntz, Maude Layinia Radford, Harry Nichols 
Whitford, John Dorsey Wolcott (XI and XII). 

DOCBNT I 

Edmund Buckley. 

Readers 19 

William Harvey Allen (non-resident), John Wil- 
liam Bailey, Harry Foster Bain (non-resident), 
Fred Harvey Hall Calhoun (non-resident), Lae- 
titia Moon Conard (non-resident), Howell Em- 
lyn Davies (non-resident), Katherine Elizabeth 
Dopp, Eugene Howard Harper (non-resident), 
Merritt Lorraine Hoblit (non-resident), Louise 
Kallinckrodt Kneffner (non-resident), Thomas 
Large (non-resident), Annie Karion MacLean 
(non-resident), Daniel Peter MacMillan (non- 
resident), Oscar Tunstal Morgan (non-resident), 
Sarah Frances Pellett, Elbert Russell (non-resident), 
IX and XLII, Frederick Otto Schub (non- 
resident), Fred Warren Smedley, Agnes Mathilde 
Wergeland (non-resident). 



Total 



98 
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BOOKS BY 

JOHN DEWEY 



Studies in Logical Theory (edited) 

xiv+3B8 pp., 8to, doth, im/, $0.50; postpaid, $9.67 

The School and SotiMj (fourth edition) 

X30 PPm HBBO, cloth, postpaid • l.oo 

The Educational Situation (second 
edition) 
i^ PP*f xnBO, cloth, »//, 75 caats, poat p aJd .80 

The Lofrical Conditiona of a Sdentiflc 
Treatment of Morality 

■7 PP.i4to, paper, «//, so cents; postpaid . .94 



Significance of the Problem of Knowledge 

ao pp., royal 8vo, paper, ntt, 35 cents ; poat p ald $0.37 

Paychology and Social Practice 

4* PP«t xamo, paper, it4tf %$ cents \ poa^wu d 



The Child and the Cnrricnlnm 

40 pp., xamo, paper, «//, •$ 



Interef t aa ReUted to Will 

40 pp., 8vo, paper, net, ms cants; p ost p aid . 



.»7 



•aj 



At mS bookseOers or direcl from 

The University of Chicago Press 

CHICAGO* umI t56 Fifth Avaute, NEV YORK 



Animal 
Education 

By JOHN B. WATSON, Ph.D. 



A K BXPBRIiaNTAL 
^ STUDY OK THB 
PSYCHICAL 
DBYBLOPMBITT 
OF THB WHITE RAT, 
CORR£LAT£D WITH 
THB OROWTH OF ITS 
HBRYOUS 8Y8TBM 



This study is largely supplemental to that of Flechsig and attempts to throw some 
light upon the following questions: (i) How far is it possible to give a systematic 
account of the gradual unfolding of the associative processes in the rat ? (a) Is it 
possible to find out whether or not medullated nerve fibers in the cortex of the rat are 
a conditio sine qua non of the rat's forming and retaining definite associations ? (3) Is 
there any connection between the increasing complexity of the psychical life and the 
number of the medullated fibers in the cortex, together with their extension toward its 

sur ace ^^2 pp., with numerous text-figures and plates. 
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THE FIFTY-SEGOND UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION. 



INTRODUCTION OF THE CONVOCATION ORATOR. 

BY JOHN MEBLE COULTER, 
Htad ofth9 D§partm9nt of Botany, 

No claim of the biologist has invited more 
general attention than the doctrine of evolution ; 
and perhaps no claim has been more thoroughly 
and persistently misunderstood. In every case 
the few great leaders who have made substantial 
contributions to this doctrine have been mis- 
represented by rash followers, and the intelligent 
public has been led to believe in a larger claim 
than the facts justify. It is a rare privilege to 
come into personal contact with one of these 
g^eat leaders, and to learn from his cautious 
utterances the real scientific attitude toward so 
important a generalization. 

From the very beginning of his scientific 
career, the work of Professor DeVries has had 
to do with the most fundamental problems. 
There were pioneer studies in the physics of the 
plant cell ; later an elaborate theory concerning 
the physical basis of heredity ; and now a theory 
of evolution. 

For nearly twenty years Professor DeVries 
has been quietly conducting experiments relat- 
ing to evolution, meeting difficulties at every 
I>oint and persistently overcoming them. Series 
of years to him have been as series of days to 
the ordinary investigator; and the interruption 
of his main investigation for several years in 
order that a method might be perfected has been 



regarded as merely an incident in the experi- 
ment. As a result, his mutation theory of the 
origin of species was announced in 1901 fully 
matured, based upon an enormous array of 
facts. 

Even if the mutation theory proves not to be 
of general application. Professor DeVries in 
connection with it has done two things of in- 
calculable benefit to biological science: he has 
demonstrated the method and the spirit neces- 
sary in reaching important results ; and he has 
brought the great problem of the origin of spe- 
cies within the field of direct experiment. To 
transfer such a subject from the region of dis- 
cussion to the region of demonstration is enough 
for any man, even if his own initial conclusions 
are presently replaced by others. It is the open- 
ing of a door to tremendous possibilities, and 
the first glimpse from the threshold may or 
may not have caught the largest truth. The 
method must be regarded as epoch-making in 
biology. 

Biologists here are alive to the privilege of 
this occasion ; and the doctrine of evolution is 
so far-reaching in its application that we feel 
sure a university audience sympathizes in our 
interest. 

It is my great privilege to present Professor 
Hugo DeVries, of the University of Amster- 
dam, who will address us upon "The Evidence 
of Evolution." 
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THE EVIDENCE OF EVOLUTION.^ 

BY HUQO DE VRIE8, 

Pro/tMor of Botany and DIroetor of th§ Botanical Qardont, 

th$ Unlo$r$fty of Amatordam, 

The noble aim of university teaching is the 
lifting up of mankind to a higher appreciation 
of the ideas of life and truth. It has to cultivate 
the most intimate connection between theory 
and practice, between abstract science and actual 
life. Throughout the world of research this 
connection is felt to be the real stimulus of the 
work, the very basis of its existence. American 
universities and American science have de- 
veloped themselves on this leading principle, and 
it is especially on this account that high admira- 
tion is g^ven them by their European sisters. 
Nowhere in this world is the mutual concourse 
between practice and science so general as here, 
and nowhere is the influence of the universities 
so widely felt as in this country. Perfect free- 
dom of thought and investigation, unhampered 
rights of professing and defending one's con- 
viction, even if it should be wholly contrary to 
the universal belief, are the high privileges of 
all real universities. Wealthy citizens spend 
their possessions in the founding of such insti- 
tutions, convinced that this is the best way of 
promoting public welfare. The government 
liberally supplies funds for scientific research, 
whenever its application to practical business is 
clear. Your system of promoting agriculture 
by means of experiment stations, of scientifically 
conducted farm cultures, of inquiries in all parts 
of the world, and of collecting, introducing, and 
trying all kinds of plants that might become 
useful crops, is not only admired, but even 
highly envied by us Europeans. 

It is not without hesitation that I have ac- 



rent scientific belief. But I have trusted to your 
willingness to listen to new facts and divergent 
convictions, and to your readiness to acknowl- 
edge whatever spark of truth might be found in 
them. To you as judges, unbiased by prejudice 
and convinced that only pure truth can bring 
real progress, with the enthusiasm of youth seek- 
ing only truth, and in the calm air of the Uni- 
versity, I gladly submit my conceptions. 

My ideas have grown slowly, and have 
reached their definiteness and full development 
only under the protection of the high principles 
of university freedom. I have needed nearly 
twenty years to develop them and to gather the 
evidence by means of which I hope to convince 
you. I have kept my secret until some years 
ago, and worked only for myself. In this re- 
spect old universities, as ours are in Europe, 
have a distinct advantage over your young 
American institutions. With you all is spark- 
ling and boiling ; with us it is the quietness of 
solitude, even in the midst of a busy dty. But 
your students and teachers are expected to show 
what they are doing, and to produce their results 
at short intervals. In Europe, on the contrary, 
we are trusted and left free even on this point. 
Hardly anybody has ever asked me what I was 
doing, and even those who from time to time 
visited my garden w^re content with what I 
could show them, without telling my real diffi- 
culties and my real hopes. 

To my mind, this is a high privilege. The 
solution of the most intricate problems often 
does not require vast laboratory equipment, 
but it always requires patience and persever- 
ance. Patience and perseverance in their turn 
require freedom from all pressure, and espe- 
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and science; how they have caused the prin- 
dple of evolution to be the ruling idea in the 
whole dominion of the study of the organic 
world, and how this idea has been suggestive 
and successful, comprehensive and hopeful, dur- 
ing a whole century of continuous research. 
Everywhere it is recognized to take the leader- 
ship. It has been the means of innumerable 
discoveries, and whole sciences have been 
started from it. Embryology and ontogeny, 
phylogeny and the new conceptions of taxon- 
omy, paleontology of plants and of animals, 
sociology, history, and medicine, and even the 
life-history of the earth on which we live, are 
in reality in their present form the products of 
the idea of evolution. 

Instead of telling you of my own work, I 
should like to sketch the part which of late the 
scientists of the United States have taken in this 
work. Mainly in two lines a rapid advancement 
has been inaugurated in this country. I refer 
to the pure university studies and the work oi 
the agricultural stations. Highly valuable is 
the application of science to agriculture in the 
improvement of races. Each of you knows how 
this artificial production of races of animals and 
plants was one of the great sources of evidence 
on which Darwin founded his theory. But at 
his time the available evidence was only very 
scanty when we compare it with the numerous 
facts and the improved methods which now are 
the result of half a century's additional work. 
America and Europe have combined in this line, 
and the vast amount of facts, heaped up by 
numerous investigators and numerous well- 
equipped institutions, has produced quite a new 
basis for a critical review of Darwin's theory. 

I have tried to combine all these too dispersed 
facts and to bring them together, in order to 
obtain a fuller proof for the main points of Dar- 
win's conception. In one subordinate point my 
results have been different from those of Dar- 
win, and it is this point which I have been 



invited, by the kindness of your President, to 
discuss before you. 

Darwin's theory is commonly indicated as the 
theory of natural selection. This theory is not 
the theory of descent. The idea of descent with 
modification, which now is the basis of all evo- 
lutionary science, is quite independent of the 
question as to how in the single instances the 
change of one species into another has actually 
taken place. The theory of descent remains 
unshaken even if our conception concerning the 
mode of descent should prove to be in need of 
revision. 

Such a revision seems now to be unavoidable. 
In Darwin's time little was known concerning 
the process of variability. It was impossible to 
make the necessary distinctions. His genius 
recognized two contrasting elements: one of 
them he called sports, since they came rarely, 
unexpectedly, and suddenly ; the other he desig- 
nated as individual differences, conveying 
thereby the notion of their presence in all indi- 
viduals and at all times, but in variable degrees. 

Sports are accidental changes, resulting from 
unknown causes. In agricultural and horti- 
cultural practice they play a large part, and 
whenever they occur in a useful direction, they 
are singled out by breeders and become the 
sources of new races and new varieties. Indi- 
vidual differences are always present, no two 
fiersons being exactly alike. In the same way 
the shepherd recognizes all his sheep by dis- 
tinct marks, and to find two heads in a field of 
wheat which cannot be distinguished from 
each other by some peculiarity is a proposition 
which everybody knows to be impossible. Many 
highly improved races of forage plants and 
agricultural crops have been produced by in- 
telligent breeders simply on tlie ground of these 
always available dissimilarities. They can be 
selected and accumulated, augmented and 
heaped up, until the new race is distinctly pre- 
ferable to the original strain. 

In ordinary agricultural breeding, however, it 
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is very dfficult to distinguish sharply between 
these two principles. Moreover, for practical 
purposes, this distinction has no definite use. 
The practice of selection is nearly the same in 
both cases, and, besides hybridizing, with which 
we are not now concerned, selection is as yet 
practically the only means for the breeder to 
improve his races. Hence it came that at Dar- 
win's time there was no clear distinction be- 
tween the two types of variations, at least not to 
such an extent that a theory of the origin of 
species could confidently rely upon it 

Quetelet's celebrated law of variability was 
published only some years after the appearance 
of Darwin's Origin of Species. Variability 
seemed until then to be free from laws, and 
nearly everything could be ascribed to it or 
explained by it. But the renowned Belgian 
scientist showed that it obeys laws exactly in 
the same way as the remainder of the phenom- 
ena of nature. The law which rules it is the 
law of probability, and according to this law the 
occurrence of variations, their frequency, and 
their degree of deviation can be calculated and 
predicted with the same certainty as the chance 
of death, of murders, of fires, and of all those 
broad phenomena with which the science of 
sociology and the practice of insurance are 
concerned. 

The calculations of probable variations based 
on this most important law did not, however, 
respond to the demands of evolution. Specific 
characters are usually sharply defined against 
one another. They are new and separate 
units more often than different degrees of the 
same qualities. Only with such, however, Que- 
telet's law is concerned. It explains the de- 
grees, but not the origin, of new peculiarities. 
Moreover, the degrees of deviation are subject 
to reversion to mediocrity, always more or less 
returning in the progeny to the previous state. 
Species, on the contrary, are usually constant 
and do not commonly or readily revert into one 
another. It is assumed that from time to time 



specific reversions occur, but they are too rare 
to be comparable with the phenomena which arc 
ruled by the law of probability. 

A thorough study of Quetelet's law would no 
doubt at once have revealed the weak point in 
Darwin's conception of the process of evolution. 
But it was published as part of a larger inquiry 
hi the department of anthropology, and for years 
and years it has been prominent in that science, 
without, however, being applied to the corre- 
sponding phenomena of the life of animals and 
of plants. Only of late has it freed itself from 
its bounds, transgressed the old narrow limits, 
and displayed its prominent and universal im- 
portance as one of the fundamental laws of liv-* 
ing nature. 

In doing so, however, it has become the 
starting-point for a critical review of the very 
basis of Darwin's conception of the part played 
by natural selection. It at once became clear 
that the phenomena which are ruled by this law, 
and which are bound to such narrow limits, 
cannot be a basis for the explanation of the 
origin of species. It rules quantities and de- 
grees of qualities, but not the qualities them- 
selves. 

Species, however, are not in the main dis- 
tinguished from their allies by quantities, nor 
by degrees ; the very qualities may differ. The 
higher animals and plants are not only taller 
and heavier than their long-forgotten unicellu- 
lar forefathers; they surpass them in large 
numbers of special characters, which must have 
been acquired by their ancestors in the lapse of 
time. How such characters have been brought 
about is the real question with which the theory 
of evolution is concerned. Now, if they can- 
not be explained by the slow and gradual accu- 
mulation of individual variations, evidently the 
second alternative of Darwin's original propo- 
sition remains. This was based on the sports, 
on those rare and sudden changes which from 
time to time are seen to occur among cultivated 
plants, and which in these cases give rise to new 
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strains. If such strains can be proved to offer 
a better analogy to real systematic species, and 
if the sudden changes can be shown to occur in 
nature as well as they are known to occur in the 
cultivated condition, then in truth Darwinism 
can afford to lose the individual variations as a 
basis. Then there will be two vast dominions 
of variability, sharply limited, and sharply con- 
trasted with one another. One of them will be 
ruled by Quetelet's law of probability, and by 
the unavoidable and continuous occurrence of 
reversions. It will reign supreme in the sciences 
of anthropology and sociology. Outside of 
these, the other will become a new domain of 
investigation, and will ask to be designated by 
a new name. Fortunately, however, a really new 
designation is not required, since previous to 
Darwin's writings the same questions were 
largely discussed, and since in th6se discussions 
a distinct name for the sudden and accidental 
changes of species into one another was regu- 
larly used. At that time they were called " mu- 
tations," and the phenomenon of mutability was 
more or less clearly distinguished from that of 
variability in a more limited sense. Especially 
in France a serious scientific conflict raged on 
this point about the middle of the last century, 
and its near relation to religious questions se- 
cured it a large interest. Jordan and Godron 
were the leaders, and numerous distinguished 
botanists and zoologists enrolled themselves 
under their banners. They cleared part of the 
way for Darwin and collected a large amount 
of valuable evidence. Their facts pleaded for 
the sharp and abrupt delimitation of their spe- 
cies, and asked for another explanation than 
that which was derived from the ordinary, slow, 
and continuous variations. 

Their evidence, however, was not complete 
enough to command the decision in their behalf. 
The direct proof of the sudden changes could 
not be offered by them, and they allowed them- 
selves to be driven to the acceptance of super- 
natural causes on this account. Thereby, how- 



ever, they lost their influence upc«i the prc^ess 
of science, and soon fell into oblivion. 

Instead of following this historical line, how- 
ever, I have now to point out one of the weighti- 
est objections against the conception of the 
origin of species by means of slow and gradual 
changes. It is an objection which has been 
brought forward against Darwin from the very 
beginning, which has never relented, and which 
often has threatened to impair the whole theory 
of descent. It is the incompatibility of the re- 
sults concerning the age of life on this earth, 
as propotmded by physicists and astronomers, 
with the demand made by the theory of descent. 
The deductions made by Lord Kelvin and 
•others from the central heat of the earth, from 
the rate of the production of the calcareous de- 
posits, from the increase of the amotmt of salt 
in the water of the seas, and from various other 
sources, indicate an age for the inhabitable 
surface of the earth of some millions of years 
only. The most probable estimates lie between 
twenty and forty millions of years. The evo- 
lutionists of the gradual line, however, had sup- 
posed many thousand of millions of years to 
be the smallest amount that would account for 
the whole range of evolution, from the very first 
beginning until the appearance of mankind. 

This large discrepancy has always been a 
source of doubt and a weapon in the hands of 
the opponents of die evolutionary idea, and it is 
especially in this country that much good work 
has been done to overcome this difficulty. Tht 
theory of descent had to be remolded. On this 
point conviction has grown in America during 
the last decades with increasing rapidity. 
C'ope's works stand prominent among all, and 
much valuable discussion and evidence has been 
brought together. 

The decision, however, could be gained only 
by a direct study of the supposed mutations, but 
no distinct cases of mutability were at hand to 
provide the material. Discussions took the place 
of inquiry, and a vast amotmt of literature has 
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broadly pictured all the possibilities and all the 
more or less plausible explanations, without 
being able to give proof or disproof. 

In this most discouraging state of things I 
concluded that the only way to get out of the 
prevailing confusion was to return to the meth- 
od of direct experimental inquiry. Slow and 
gradual changes were accepted to be invisible 
or nearly so; mutations, however, would be 
clear and sharp, although of rare occurrence. 
I determined to start on a search for them, and 
tried a large number of species, partly native 
forms of my own country and partly from dif- 
ferent sources. Each of them had to be tried 
as to its constancy, and large numbers of seed- 
lings had to be produced and compared. The 
chance of finding what I wanted was of course 
very small, and consequently the number of the 
experiments had to be increased as far as 
possible. 

Fortune has been propitious to me. It has 
brought into my garden a series of mutations 
of the same kind as those which are known to 
occur in horticulture, and, moreover, it has 
afforded me an instance of mutability such as 
would be supposed to occur in nature. The 
sudden changes, which imtil yet were limited to 
the experience of the breeders, proved to be 
accessible to direct experimental work. They 
cannot yet in truth be produced artificially, but, 
on the other hand, their occurrence can be pre- 
dicted in some cases with enough probability to 
justify the trial. Color changes in flowers, 
double flowers, regular forms from labiate 
types, and others have been produced more or 
less at will in my garden, and under conditions 
which allowed of a close scientific study. The 



plants usually produce new forms, but between 
them and the real origin of species in nature the 
old gap evidently remained. 

This gap, however, had to be filled out. Dar- 
win's theory had concluded with an analogy, 
and this analogy had to be replaced by direct 
observation. 

Success has attended my efforts even on this 
point. There has come into my hands a spe- 
cies which has been taken in the very act of 
producing new forms. This species has now 
been observed in its wild locality during eight- 
een years, and it has steadily continued to repeat 
the phenomenon. I have brought it into my 
garden, and here, under my very eyes, the pro- 
duction of new species has been going on, rather 
increasing in rate than diminishing. At once 
it rendered superfluous all considerations and 
all more or less fantastical explanations, re- 
placing them by simple fact. It opened the way 
for further investigations, giving nearly cer- 
tainty of a future discovery of analogous proc- 
esses. Whether it is the type of the production 
of species in nature, or only one of a more or 
less large group of types, cannot yet be decided, 
but this is of no importance in the present state 
of the subject. The fact is that it has become 
possible to see species originate, and that this 
origin is sudden and obeys distinct laws. 

The species which yielded these important re- 
sults is an American plant. It is a native of the 
United States, and nearly allied to some of the 
most common and most beautiful among the 
wild flowering plants of this country. It is an 
evening primrose, and by a strange but for- 
tunate coincidence bears the name of the great 
French foimder of the theory of evolution. It is 
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the current belief. Ordinarily it is assumed that 
new species arise by a series of changes in 
which all the individuals of a locality are equally 
concerned. The whole group is supposed to be 
modified in a distinct direction by the agency of 
the environmental forces. All individuals from 
time to time intercross, and are thereby assiuned 
to keep equal pace in the line of modification, 
no single one being allowed to go distinctly 
ahead of the others. The whole family gradu- 
ally changes, and the consequence would be that 
the old form disappears in the same degree as 
the new makes its appearance. 

This easy and plausible conception, however, 
is plainly contradicted by the new facts. There 
is neither a g^dual modification nor a common 
change of all the individuals. On the contrary, 
the main group remains wholly unaffected by 
the production of new species. After eighteen 
years it is absolutely the same as at the begin- 
ning, and even the same as is found elsewhere 
in localities where no mutability has been ob- 
served. It neither disappears nor dies out, nor 
is it ever diminished or changed in the slightest 
degree. 

Moreover, according to the current concep- 
tion, a changing species would conmionly be 
modified into only one other form, or at best 
become split into two different types, separated 
from one another by flowering at different sea- 
sons, or by some other evident means of isola- 
tion. My evening primrose, however, produces 
in the same locality, and at the same time, from 
the same group of plants, quite a niunber of 
new forms, diverging from their prototype in 
different directions. 



Thence we must conclude that new species 
are produced sideways by other forms, and that 
this change affects the product only, and not the 
producer. The same original form can in this 
way give birth to numerous others, and this 
single fact at once gives an explanation of all 
those cases in which species comprise numbers 
of subspecies, or genera large series of nearly 
allied forms. Numerous other distinct features 
of our prevailing classification may find on the 
same ground an easy and quite natural explana- 
tion. 

To my mind, however, the real significance of 
tfie new facts is not to be found in the substitu- 
tion of a new conception for the now prevailing 
ideas ; it lies in the new ways which it opens for 
scientific research. The origin of species is no 
longer to be considered as something beyond 
our experience. It reaches within the limits of 
direct observation and experiment. Its only 
real difficulty is the rarity of its occurrence; 
but this, of course, may be overcome by perse- 
vering research. Mutability is manifestiy an 
exceptional state of things if compared with the 
ordinary constancy. But it must occur in na- 
ture here and there, and probably even in our 
immediate vicinity. It has only to be sought 
for, and as soon as this is done on a sufficiently 
large scale the study of the origin of species will 
become an experimental science. 

New lines of work and new prospects will 
then be opened, and the application of new dis- 
coveries and new laws on forage crops and 
industrial plants will largely reward the patience 
and perseverance required by the present initial 
scientific studies. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S QUARTERLY STATEMEMT ON THE GONDITION OF THE UNIVERSITY.' 



Members of the University and Friends: 

It gives me pleasure on behalf of those pres- 
ent to express to the Convocation orator our 
great appreciation of the address with which he 
has honored us on this occasion. The subject 
chosen is one which involves principles that 
affect the work of every department of knowl- 
edge. A more wide-reaching topic could not 
have been selected ; nor could this subject have 
been presented by any man of the present day 
whom the scientific world would accoimt of 
higher authority. Under peculiar circum- 
stances, therefore, has there come to us this 
message to which we have listened. For the 
noteworthy investigations which have furnished 
the basis of the address the world has already 
paid its tribute to Professor DeVries. We join 
with others in congratulating him upon the 
great service which he has had the opportunity 
to render the cause of human knowledge, and 
we congratulate ourselves that today it has been 
our privilege to be among those whom he has 
addressed. 

THE DECENNIAL PUBLICATIONS. 

During the month of September the Univer- 
sity Press will be engaged in sending out to a 
large number of colleges and universities, libra- 
ries and learned societies of this country and 
abroad the First Series of the Decennial Pub- 
lications, which will be completed by the issue, 
during the current Quarter, of Volumes V, VI, 
and IX; that is, the volumes representing the 
three groups of Semitics and New Testament 
Greek, the Qassics, and Mathematics and the 
Physical Sciences. It is proposed that this col- 
lection of scientific articles shall be placed in 
every important library in the world, so that the 
labors of the contributors shall be easily acces- 
sible to all their co-workers ever)rwhere. Three 

* Presented at the Fifty-second Convocation of the 
University, held in the Leon Mandel Assembly Hall, 
September 2, 1904. 



new volumes of the Second Series will be 
issued by October i ; two more are in press ; 
and the last three, it is expected, will appear 
during the academic year. 

In making this final statement concerning 
the Decennial Publications, it is fitting that we 
should briefly review some of the more inter- 
esting facts concerning the undertaking. In the 
first place, it was not possible to know in ad- 
vance to what extent such a publication would 
be supported by the members of the Faculty, nor 
how far die plan answered to a real need in 
making possible the publication of researches 
which, on accoimt of their magnitude or the 
expense involved in publishing them, could not 
expect to find a place in the established journals 
ill the various branches of study. At first, as 
the result of a tentative inquiry, the Senate felt 
justified in planning only five volumes. It soon 
became apparent, however, that twice tfiis num- 
ber of volumes would be needed to provide for 
the contributions oflFered, and later on the 
Second Series was organized to take care of the 
valuable material available, the nature of 
which made publication in separate book form 
desirable. 

When the first formal announcement of the 
prospective contents of the Publications was 
made by the Editorial Committee in the autumn 
of 1902, it appeared that 90 articles had been de- 
finitely promised for the First Series and seven- 
teen volumes for the Second Series. It is safe to 
say that a large proportion of the contributions 
oflfered could not readily have been published 
elsewhere, at least not in the ideal form desired 
by their authors, their very comprehensiveness, 
and in many instances the expensive plates and 
tables, rendering their cost prohibitory to most 
journals. While it might have seemed desir- 
able, on some grounds, to limit the scope of these 
Publications to investigations of this character, 
excluding shorter articles, yet the interests both 
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of the University and of the members of the 
Faculty required that the representative charac- 
ter of such a commemorative series should not 
be sacrificed to such practical considerations. 

In the second place, a comparison of the 
catalogue of the Publications, as finally com- 
pleted, with the original annotmcement, reveals 
the gratifying fact that, in a great majority of 
cases, the applications for space were based upon 
investigations actually under way and nearing 
completion. The number of contributions sub- 
mitted which had to be rejected was relatively 
small, and the number of promised articles 
which were not completed in time was insignifi- 
cant. On the other hand, several important 
articles originally contemplated unfortunately 
had to be omitted for lack of funds, and for 
the same reason a large number of contribu- 
tions offered after the contents had been ar- 
ranged could not be accepted. Of the 90 con- 
tributors of articles who were originally an- 
notmced, ^6 appear in the final catalogue, be- 
sides five others not contained in the first 
prog^m. 

The records of the University Press show 
that no less than 31,265 copies of the several 
contributions have been sent out in separate 
form, either by purchase or as gifts. Almost 
without exception they have met with a favor- 
able reception from the scientific world as con- 
tributions to knowledge worthy of a great uni- 
versity, and some of them as of distinguished 
merit. While it is true that a work of such 
magnitude was not contemplated, and could 
not have been foreseen, at the beginning, yet 
it is very g^tifying at this time, when we see 
how the work expanded in scope as it pro- 
gressed, to be able to believe that the signifi- 
cance of the Publications for this University 
does not, after all, depend upon the large num- 
ber of pages, volumes, and contributions issued, 
but upon the real and substantial service to 
learning, in the discovery of new truths and 
of facts hitherto unrecognized, which the mem- 



bers of our Faculty, in the opinion of competent 
critics, have been enabled to make, owing to 
the liberality of the Trustees and friends of 
the University in setting aside the Decennial 
Publication Fimd. At the same time our ex- 
perience furnishes a valuable object-lesson, 
both to ourselves and to the patrons and pro- 
moters of learning everywhere, of the urgent 
need, in the interests of scientific research, of 
an endowed press for the adequate publication 
of the results of the eager search after truth, 
in all departments of knowledge, which charac- 
terizes the members of this Faculty in common 
with those of our sister-universities. 

Before closing this statement concerning the 
work of the Decennial Publications, I wish to 
express, on behalf of the Trustees and Facul- 
ties of the University, a cordial appreciation of 
the work performed by the Editorial Com- 
mittee and especially of the individual service 
rendered by Mr. Capps, chairman of that com- 
mittee, and by Mr. Miller, Director of the Uni- 
versity Press. The interest taken in the work 
by these gentlemen, the great amount of labor 
which they have expended upon it, the patience 
which they have exhibited, the ability which they 
have shown in overcoming the most serious difii- 
culties, the care and skill with which the work as 
a whole has been executed, demand a hearty 
recognition, not only on the part of the Uni- 
versity officials, but as well of scholars and 
publishers in general. I know of no piece of 
work in the entire history of the University 
which has been performed with greater con- 
scientiousness, or witfi more satisfactory re- 
sults. It is, moreover, a piece of work the 
value of which will be appreciated more keenly 
as the years go by. 

THE COLLEGE OF RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL SCIENCE. 

This College was established by the Trustees 
of the University as an undergraduate college 
co-ordinate with the College of Arts and Lit- 
erature, the College of Science, and the College 
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of G>mmerce and Administration. 

This action was taken in response to new 
educational demands of modem social condi- 
tions, and in respcmse to numerous and urgent 
requests of practical administrators. 

The present situation calls for many more 
forms of technical preparation than was for- 
merly the case. In the church are needed 
trained assistants to take up specialized forms 
of pastoral duties, Sunday-school superinten- 
dents, county and state organizers, visitors, 
teachers and missionaries, secretaries of Chris- 
tian associations, etc In philanthropical soci- 
eties and in the charitable institutions of states 
and municipalities there are calls for trained 
helpers, visitors, teachers, agents, nurses, and 
superintendents who have sufficient culture, 
scientific knowledge, and special training to 
meet the requirements of the positions and be 
capable of promotion. 

There is a tendency ever)rwhere to connect 
professional schools with well-endowed and 
equipped higher institutions. The separate 
school has not the facilities of the larger estab- 
lishment in the way of teachers, libraries, lab- 
oratories, and the variety of social interests 
of students of many types. Hence not only 
schools of law, medicine, divinity, and engi- 
neering are seeking imiversity connections, but 
also commercial and pedagogical schools, and 
training institutes for nurses, charity agents, 
and others. 

The merit system of appointments to public 
administrative offices has already made such 
progress that many positions in state and muni- 
cipal institutions are open only to those who 
can pass certain examinations and give proof of 
the possession of definite bodies of knowledge. 
As tfiis righteous and rational movement 
gathers momentum, the more competent and 
thoroughly educated administrators will be 
more secure in their positions and there will be 
greater encouragement for thorough prepara- 
tion. The people will discover that their gen- 



erous purposes are better carried out, Aeir 
unfortunate wards more humanely and wisely 
treated, and all at diminished cost, than is the 
case where ignorant and unfit persons secure 
the places through merely partisan influence. 
This College will help to make progress in this 
reform possible, and will provide the kind of 
public servants which it demands. 

It should be distinctly tmderstood that this 
College will avoid the policy of encourag^g 
very yoimg persons to make a precocious 
choice of a profession and begin to specialize 
while they are still immature. Those will be 
encouraged to take the work of this College 
who are so far advanced that they can make 
a sober and wise choice, and who have discov- 
ered that they must return to school to attain 
certain qualifications which they lack. There 
will be no superficial preparation of young 
men for the sacred ministry, but promising and 
useful men too old to profit by a full college and 
graduate divinity course, and pastors anxious 
tc make up for the defects of early education, 
will be aflForded the help they need. 

Qasses are already open to students who are 
qualified by previous study in high schools, and 
provisions are made for observation and prac- 
tice in the dty institutions. 

THE MORGAN PARK ACADEMY. 

Away from the main quadrangle of the Uni- 
versity, and so not under the notice of its 
members, is the University's Academy for Bo)rs 
at Morgan Park. There, with its equipment 
of ample grounds and seven beautiful buildings 
of brick and stone, a Faculty of eleven experi- 
enced and well-trained men have been now for 
twelve years giving thorough preparation for 
college and technical school. 

The function of any endowed secondary 
school for boarding pupils is larger than that 
of any day school, endowed or public. In a 
very true sense habits, as well as history and 
Homer, should be a part of the curriculum. 
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and large opportunity is offered for the train- 
ing of character. 

These are days of dose competition among 
boarding schools, and much appears in printed 
catalogues and yearbooks that pleases the eye, 
but that partakes, after all, more of the nature 
of vestment and outer covering of man than of 
the true and essential quality of manliness. 

Molded into the old chapel bell of Phillips 
Exeter Academy was the invitation: "Come 
hither boys, that ye be men." At Morgan 
Park, the Phillips Exeter or the Andover of 
this region, a similar invitation is extended to 
the boys of the middle West. It is a great and 
many-sided problem and responsibility to pre- 
pare a boy for the wide freedom of the univer- 
sity life with its attendant temptations. Our 
aim at the Academy is to develop the manli- 
ness in a boy by rendering him able to steer 
his own craft, and the best way to do this is 
to give him practice under supervision. Boys 
are not men and cannot safely be treated as 
men. We must restrict them in certain ways, 
yet within these restrictions some room is left 
for self-guidance. I do not believe there is 
any school where the supervision is more con- 
stant, but I repeat that in all our supervising 
and regulating the dominant aim is to make 
the boy a safe pilot for himself. With increas- 
ing appreciation this invitation of ours is being 
accepted by boys of, not only the upper Missis- 
sippi Valley, but of Colorado, Texas, and the 
South and Southwest. Where, for any reason, 
inadequacy of local educational opportunity 
exists, there lives the boy for whom the Acad- 
emy at Morgan Park was established; and 
this means not only the remote and rural com- 
munity, but the crowded dty as well, with its 
frequent necessity of ignoring too largely the 
individual in the educational process. In fact, 
to Chicago parents the Academy at Morgan 
Park offers an especial and an exceptional 
opportunity. There, without the long separa- 
tion that attends the sending a boy to die older 



schools of the East, the Chicago parent may 
obtain equal scholastic advantages for him near 
home. 

I invite you all to visit Morgan Park to see 
the beauty of the Academy's surroundings and 
the excellence of the provision made there for 
a bo/s welfare. 

THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF THE THEOLOGICAL 
UNION. 

Every professional school needs the advice of 
those engaged in the practical work for which 
it is fitting students. Especially is this true of 
schools which, like those of divinity and educa- 
tion, depend in large measure for their success 
upon a constituency whose desires, by the very 
nature of the case, are to be consulted in the 
pladng of the school's graduates. To bring 
such schools into touch with their constituendes 
is but to recognize the actual conditions of thdr 
success. 

During the past few months a decided ad- 
vance toward establishing closer relations with 
one such constituency has been taken by the 
Trustees of the Divinity School. At the re- 
quest of the Faculty of the Divinity School, an 
Advisory Committee of One Hundred has been 
appointed composed of prominent ministers and 
laymen of the country, and the first meeting of 
the committee was held June 14, 1904. In 
establishing this committee the Trustees of the 
Divinity School have had in mind the fact, so 
often overlooked, that any large progress in 
biblical and theological study is impossible out- 
side of purely academic drcles, unless ac- 
companied by advance among the churches. 
Mutual distrust would be fatal to the cause for 
which the divinity school and tfie churches alike 
exist. A divinity school is not intended to pro- 
duce mere investigators, but men of influence 
iti society. 

This Advisory Committee of One Hundred 
is divided into five classes, the members of each 
of which are dccted annually by the Trustees 
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of the Divinity School to serve five years. The 
chairman, Mr. Andrew McLeish, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees of the University, 
has been appointed by the Trustees. The func- 
tion of the committee is to become acquainted 
with the work which is being done in the Divin- 
ity School, and, in the light of such information 
as it may gain, to make reconmiendation to the 
Faculty and the Trustees looking to the larger 
efficiency of the School. Its first meeting dis- 
closed how wide is the interest of the Baptist 
denomination in the work of the Divinity 
School, and, although the conmiittec did not 
judge itself ready to make reconmiendations 
before a second session to be held in December, 
it is already apparent that it is capable of ren- 
dering real service both to the School and to 
that portion of its constituency it represents. 

In case this experiment proves the success it 
is expected, similar advisory committees will be 
appointed in the interest of the other religious 
bodies represented in the attendance of the 
School. In view of the emphasis laid by the 
University upon academic freedom, it need 
hardly be added that such an advisory commit- 
tee is in no way intended to limit that freedom 
of interest and teaching which our Divinity 
School is universally held to represent 

THE DIVINITY SCHOOL BUILDINa 

In the Quarterly Statement at the last Con- 
vocation it was announced that an eflFort was 
in prc^jess to secure fimds for the erection of 
a new building for the Divinity School. It was 
proposed to begin this eflFort by securing an 
initial subscription of $100,000, all pledges 
being conditioned on the raising of this amotmt. 
The work of solicitation was carried on hope- 
fully through June and July. Many friends of 
the Divinity School in the city and in the coun- 



The definite pledges made aggregate $26,000, 
and it is believed that from others, who have 
promised to make their subscriptions a little 
later, as much more has practically been as- 
sured. Before the opening of the Autumn 
Quarter the work of solicitation will again be 
taken up, and it will be prosecuted vigorously 
until the initial $100,000 has been secured, 
when further plans will be made. 

The difficulties in this undertaking are con- 
siderable, arising mostly from the fact that the 
funds must be sought almost exclusively from a 
single denomination which does not contain 
many people of large means in Chicago and the 
West A very large number of small subscrip- 
tions can be found, but it is evident that a few 
friends of the School must give considerable 
sums if we secure this much-needed building. 

THE EXPEDITION FOR SOLAR RESEARCH. 

With the aid of a grant of $10,000 from the 
Carnegie Institution, for use during the current 
year, the Yerkes Observatory has sent an ex- 
pedition to Mount Wilson (5,886 feet) near 
Pasadena, California, for the purpose of mak- 
ing special investigations of the sim. The 
principal instrument to be erected on the moun- 
tain is the Snow horizontal telescope, recently 
constructed in the instrument and optical shcq)s 
of the Yerkes Observatory. This telescope is 
a ccdostat reflector, the ccdostat mirror having 
a diameter of 30 inches. A second plane mir- 
ror, 24 inches in diameter, reflects the beam 
from the coelostat north to either one of two 
concave mirrors, each of 24 inches aperture. 
One of these concave mirrors, of about 60 feet 
focal length, is to be used in conjunction with 
a solar spectrograph of 5 inches aperture and 
13 feet focal length; a spectroheliograph of 7 
inches aperture, resembling the Rumford spec- 
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be possible with this stellar spectrograph to 
photograph the spectra of a few of the brightest 
stars. For fainter stars the spectrograph is to 
be provided with several prisms, for use singly 
or in combination. 

The concave mirror of the coelostat reflector 
is designed to give a large focal image of the 
sun, especially adapted for investigations with 
a powerful spectroheliograph, and for spectro- 
scopic studies of sun-spots and other solar 
phenomena. The focal length of this mirror 
is about 145 feet, so that it will give a solar 
image about 16 inches in diameter. The spec- 
troheliograph is to be of 7 inches aperture and 
30 feet focal length. For the present, tmtil a 
suitable grating can be obtained, the dispersive 
train of this instrument will consist of three 
prisms of 45** refracting angle, used in con- 
junction with a plane mirror, so as to give a 
total deviation of 180**. The motion of the 
solar image, of which a zone about 4 inches 
wide can be photographed with the spectro- 
heliograph, will be produced by rotating the 
concave mirror about a vertical axis by means 
of a driving-clock. A second driving-clock, 
controlled electrically so as to be s)mchronous 
with the first driving-clock, will cause the pho- 
tographic plate to move behind the second slit. 
Three slits will be provided at this point, so as 
to permit photog^raphs to be taken simultane- 
ously through as many diflferent lines of the 
spectra. It is hoped that this spectrohelio- 
graph will prove to be well suited for use with 
some of the narrower dark lines of the solar 
spectrum. 

The work is to be under the immediate direc- 
tion of Professor George E. Hale, Director of 
the Yerkes Observatory. During his absence 
Professor E. B. Frost will be in charge of the 
Yerkes Observatory, with the title of Acting 
Director. Professor Frost will also be manag- 
ing editor of the Astrophysical Journal. Mr. 
Ferdinand Ellerman and Mr. Waiter S. Adams 
will be associated with Professor Hale in the 
work at Mount Wilson. 



A SOLAR ECLIPSE EXPEDITION. 

It is very desirable that the Observatory of 
the University should send an eclipse expedi- 
tion to Sp'kin for the observation of the next 
total eclipse, which occurs on August 30, 1905. 
It is believed that special advantages will be 
offered in connection with this eclipse for 
obtaining large photographs of the solar corona 
which may be used in the further study of its 
structure. It is also believed that data of a 
valuable character may be obtained in connec- 
tion with the search for intramercurial planets. 
An observing station in Spain would contribute 
to both of these investigations as well as to 
many polarigraphic and spectrog^phic studies. 
The cost of such an expedition will be from 
$S,ooo to $10,000. The University will be 
unable to arrange for it unless a special gift 
for that purpose shall be received. The matter 
will require to be decided within the next six 
months. 

THE BABYLONIAN EXPEDITION. 

The Expedition of the Oriental Exploration 
Fund (Babylonian Section) of the University 
of Chicago, under the Field-Directorship of Dr. 
E. J. Banks, has met with great success during 
its first period of excavation at Bismya. Full 
reports of the work have been published month- 
ly in the Biblical World. 

Bismya, which was supposed to be the site of 
the ancient Isin, has been identified as Adab, 
and the Field Director has information which 
he hopes will enable him to identify Isin in the 
near future. 

The work of excavation has been carried on 
from December 25, 1903, until June i, with a 
force of one hundred and twenty men. The 
finds have been more interesting and more 
numerous than we had any reason to hope for. 
Dr. Banks, in a recent report, compares Bismya 
with Nippur, where the expedition of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has done such excellent 
work. The two ruins are almost identical in shape. 
At Nippur the temple is on the side of the 
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canal ; at Bismya, upon an island in it Nippur 
is fully three times as high as Bismya, but 
Bismya is the greater in extent, and it is only 
along the southwestern border that it is a little 
higher than the desert level. At Nippur the 
ruins on the surface are comparatively modem ; 
at Bismya, Sargonic and pre-Sargonic ruins 
are on the surface. At Nippur nine-tenths are 
post-Sargonic ; at Bismya nine-tenths are pre- 
Sargonic. Bismya was a ruin before Nippur 
had risen to importance. At Nippur the canal 
and vegetation about may have assisted greatly 
in raising the general level of the land; at 
Bismya the sandstorms have worn away the 
ruins, and the desert level has changed but 
slightly since the earliest times. Consequently, 
the amount of work required to excavate at 
Nippur is many times greater, for the antiqui- 
ties are deep, and dirt must be carried to a great- 
er distance ; at Bismya the most ancient objects 
are on or near the surface, and the dirt, com- 
paratively little in quantity, may be left near the 
excavations. 

Dr. Banks is of the opinion that during the 
five months' work at Bismya as great a portion 
of the ruin has been excavated as the three 
expeditions to Nippur have accomplished. An 
estimate that one-fifth of each ruin has been 
excavated would not be far out of the way. 

The firman for Bismya continues until De- 
cember, 1905 ; that is, a period of twelve work- 
ing months. The Field Director thinks that 
with three hundred men and $20,000 excava- 
tions at this site may be brought to a close at 
that time without asking the Turkish govern- 
ment for a renewal of the firman. 

The Exploration Fund has on hand for this 
work $15,000 of the $20,000 which is needed. 
It is to be hoped that the friends of oriental 
studies will come to the help of the Fund. 

The following statement is an extract from 
a letter from Rev. Mr. Ussher, of London, who 
has been visiting the various sites in Turkey 
in Asia: 



Bismya, after four months of the most economical 
management, under trials and deprivations which none of 
the other excavators have experienced because they are all 
differently situated (save perhaps Fara, where the Ger- 
mans were obliged to cease working), has yielded a suffi- 
cient return to reimburse the University of Chicago 
manifold, and open up new fields of research in the 
language, religion, and arts of pre-Sargonic history 
hitherto unknown. Bismya seems to have been a ruin 
before Nippur began to be great, such is its antiquity. 

I can assure you, after having seen all these sites, 
made the personal acquaintance of those in charge, studied 
their methods, and feeling fairly well informed as to re- 
sults, that Bismya will add a crowning glory to them 
all, not even surpassed by Nippur, of which the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania is so proud, and justly so. 

It is the intention of the Director, who served 
as Assyriologist during the first year of exca- 
vation at Nippur, and of the Director for Pales- 
tine, where it is hoped excavations may be 
begun in the near future, to be on the field at 
Bismya during the last four months of excava- 
tion. 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION. 

The resignation of Professor John Dewey, Di- 
rector of the School of Education, was a source 
of surprise and great regret to the University. 
Our best wishes go with him in the new field 
of work which he has chosen. It is imder- 
stood that for the present, at all events, no 
Director will be appointed to fill the vacancy 
occasioned by his departure. It is a question 
whether in the future development of the 
School of Education, the policy should be con- 
tinued of placing the school so completely in 
the hands of one man. It is altogether prob- 
able that a different policy will be followed — 
one more consistent with that adopted in the 
professional schools of law, medicine, and 
divinity. In these schools the educational 
policy is administered very definitely by the 
Faculty through the Deans. Mr. Jackman, in 
resigning the Deanship of the College of Edu- 
cation and accepting the Principalship of the 
Elementary School, will have an opportunity 
which he has long desired to work out in con- 
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iiection with the administration of the school a 
more definite plan for teacher training. Ap- 
plications for membership in the Elementary 
School have been received at this date to the 
number of 257, and there is a waiting list of 16. 

The Deanship of the College made vacant by 
Mr. Jackman's acceptance of the Prindpalship 
of the Elementary School has been filled by the 
appointment of Associate Professor George H. 
Locke. Mr. Locke brings to this position a 
large experience in school administration and 
an administrative ability which has already been 
tested. The work of the Simimer Quarter 
under Mr. Locke's administration was exceed- 
ingly successful. The number in attendance 
was 22 per cent, greater than for the corre- 
sponding period in the preceding year. 

After one year spent in the new buildings, 
the work of the School has settled down into 
more definite organization, and during the com- 
ing year we believe the efficiency of the School 
will be greater even than heretofore. 

THE UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DIVISION. 

The report of the Extension work for the 
year closing June 30^ herewith presented, ex- 
hibits a bright side and a dark side. 

The bright side is the fact that a greater num- 
ber of lecture courses was given during the 
year closing than ever before, and these lectures 
cover a larger territory. 

The dark side of the report consists in the 
fact that there was a diflFerence between the 
receipts and the expenditures of $11,685.34. 
This diflFerence is greater than in any preceding 
year. It is a larger variation than the Trustees 
are able or willing to sanction. It is quite evi- 
dent that steps must be taken in the inmiediate 
future to rearrange the schedule of the Lecture 
Division in order that the amount of expendi- 
ture mav be reduced and the amount of receiots. 



much as no special endowment for this work 
has yet been provided, a strong eflfort will have 
to be made by those especially interested in the 
work, both inside and outside the University, 
to render assistance in solving the problem 
V hich now confronts us. 

The Lecture-Study Department. — During the 
year ending June 30, 1904, there have been 
delivered by members of the University Fac- 
ulty, under the auspices of the Lecture-Study 
Department, 212 courses of six lecture-studies 
eadi in 146 different centers, with a total 
attendance upon the courses amounting to 
44,632. These lectures were delivered by 
twenty-eight diflferent men in ten diflferent 
departments of instruction. As in the past 
year, the Department of Sociology and Anthro- 
pology leads, with 77 courses; the Depart- 
ment of English Language and Literature 
comes second, with 47 ; and the Department of 
History, third, with 36. These courses were 
delivered in sixteen diflferent states, Illinois 
leading with 85, Ohio coming second with 32, 
and Michigan third with 20. 

During the year 106 traveling libraries, con- 
taining 4,528 volumes, were sent to these cen- 
ters. These libraries, being sent to the center 
before the opening of the course and remaining 
there for the use of its members until after the 
course is concluded, constitute a valuable fea- 
ture of the work. A comparative statement of 
the number of centers active and courses de- 
livered during the past five years is as follows • 



Year 



Centers 



1899-1900 1 97 

1900-1901 1 110 

I9OI-I9O2 1 140 

1902-1903 146 

I903-I9O4 146 
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During the year an interesting experiment 
was undertaken by the Department in the or- 
ganization of a Social Science center for the 
purpose of training men and women "in the 
principles, methods, and relations of philan- 
thropic and social work." In response to the 
request of a committee of the Social Service 
Qub, whose membership comprises a large pro- 
portion of the staflf of woAers employed m 
public and private philanthropic institutions 
and organizations of the city, the University 
tmdertook the organization of a Social Science 
center in connection with tfie work of the Lec- 
ture-Study Department Under the direction 
of Professor Graham Taylor, of Chicago Com- 
mons, a course of thirty-seven practical lectures 
outlined by him and others actively engaged in 
philanthropic work in the dty was inaugurated 
in the Fine Arts Building, January 12, and con- 
tinued on Tuesday and Friday evenings, ending 
Jime 3. The course was outlined with refer- 
ence to the special needs of those desiring prac- 
tical training in philanthropic and social work. 
It was consequently expected that it would 
appeal to a limited number only. The pro- 
moters of the work were not only gratified, but 
surprised, when fifty-six earnest people at once 
registered, most of them for the entire course. 

In making a report at the conclusion of the 
work Professor Taylor says: 

The enrolment was a pleasant surprise, not only in its 
number, but in its make-up, for it showed that those for 
whose sake the experiment was tried eagerlj responded 
to the opportunities it opened. It was, therefore, con- 
sidered a very auspicious sign of permanency and growth 
that the first class could start with so large a representa- 
tion of those who are regularly employed in the principal 
public and private philanthropies of the city. There 
were many workers, in some cases a majority, from the 
staffs of such organizations as the Bureau of Associated 
Charities, United Hebrew Charities, the visiting nurses. 
Penny Provident Bank, several hospitals, the Central 



Among the trained specialists who gratui- 
tously gave their services to this work, and to 
whom we are indebted for its success were : 

Mr. Alexander Johnson, former superintendent of the 
Indiana School for the Feeble-Minded. 

Miss Julia C Lathrop, formerly of the State Board of 
Charities. 

Dr. Hastings H. Hart, superintendent of the Illinois 
Children's Home and Aid Society. 

Miss Harriet Fulmer, of the Visiting Nurses' Associa- 
tion. 

Dr. William A. Evans. 

Mr. Ernest P. Bicknell, of the Chicago Bureau of 
Charities. 

Mr. John J. Sloan, superintendent of the House of 
Correction, Chicago. 

Mr. J. Emery Lyon, superintendent of the Central 
Howard Association. 

Mr. Robert Hunter, of New York city. 

Judge Julian W. Mack. 

Mr. Raymond Robins, of the City Homes Association, 
Chicago. 

Miss Mary E. McDowell, of the University of Chi- 
cago Settlement 

Mr. George W. Perkins, of the Ggarmakers' Inter- 
national Union. 

Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House. 

Professor Graham Taylor, of Chicago Commons. 

Professors Charies R. Henderson and Charles Zueblin, 
of the University of Chicago. 

Within a short time announcements will be 
made of next year's course, which will begin in 
the Autumn and continue through the Winter 
and Spring. 

The Correspondence-Study Department. — 
The year just closing has been most encourag- 
ing and significant for the Qjrrespondence- 
Study work. More departments of instruction 
and more instructors have allied themselves 
with this work during the past twelve months 
than during any similar period since the in- 
auguration of the movement. The number of 
students enrolled in the Department has been 
greater than ever before ; in fact, in all particu- 
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out augur auspiciously for the future. As an 
expression of satisfaction with the results ob- 
tained through this method of instruction, it has 
been decided to give still further recognition to 
the workers in the Correspondence-Study De- 
partment. The forms which this recognition 
takes will bring about, it is hoped, a closer rela- 
tion between the University and its non-resident 
students, and will make it possible for more of 
them to attend the University in person. The 
recognition will take the form of the following 
Scholarships and awards: 

1. A scholarship of one Quarter's full tuition 
in residence ($40) will be awarded for every 
four different Major correspondence courses 
which a student satisfactorily completes and 
passes by examination. 

2. A scholarship of one Quarter's full tuition 
in residence ($40) will be awarded annually, 
on April i, to each of the three students who 
have satisfactorily completed and passed by 
examination the greatest number of Major 
correspondence courses during the preceding 
twelve months. To qualify for one of these 
Scholarships one must thus finish at least three 
Majors during the period. 

3. The names of those who win Scholarships 
and of those who have satisfactorily completed 
and passed by examination three or more 
Major correspondence courses by April i of 
each year will be printed in the Annual Regis- 
ter of the University. 

4. The Annual Register will be sent to each 
correspondence student whose name appears 
therein. 

5. The University Record will be sent for 
one vear to every correspondence student who 



were for the year 130 matriculations of new 
students and a total attendance of 436. Uni- 
versity College students complete on the aver- 
age one and one-half Majors each during the 
six months of the session. Many of them 
continue work by correspondence the rest of 
the year, and a large number fulfil the Univer- 
sity expectation by attendance at the Quad- 
rangles during the Summer Quarter. 

The figures show a falling off of thirty stu- 
dents for the year. This is accounted for by 
the attendance of our students upon tfie free 
courses of study offered by the normal exten- 
sion classes of the dty school system. It is felt 
by the superintendent of schools and by Uni- 
versity College officers that there is abundant 
room for both types of courses, and that the 
University work will ultimately profit by the 
great interest being aroused in the teachers of 
the dty. 

During the coming year it is proposed to 
organize, under the auspices of University Col- 
lege, a system of high-grade Private Tutoring, 
to be conducted during morning hours. It is 
certain that there are many persons in Chicago 
not able to attend dasses who yet wish instruc- 
tion of the highest effidency, guaranteed by the 
University. University College rooms make an 
ideal place for this work, being well-appointed 
and in the center of the dty. The Departments 
of Greek, Latin, English, French, German, 
Mathematics, History, and Psychology will be 
the ones ready for service by October i. 

It is expected also to make the resources and 
f adlities of the Sdiool of Education more avail- 
able for the teadiers of Chicago. Courses from 
momir r\4 fViA rlorkortmpTitR ar#» to be offered ^n 
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that in no other division of our work is more 
educational service performed with so small an 
expenditure of money. 

THE NEW LEXINGTON COMMONS. 

I am permitted to announce that by action of 
the Trustees authority has been given for the 
establishment of a Woman's G>mmons in Lex- 
ington Hall. This Commons is intended to 
make provision for women who live in the 
neighborhood of the University, but do not 
reside in the University Houses. Instead of 
the luncheon heretofore served by the Women's 
Union, three meals will be served, and the aim 
will be to make the service as satisfactory in 
every particular as in the Men's Commcms in 
Hutchinson Hall. 

It may be of interest in this connection to 
announce that during the year closing June 30, 
1904, $94,343.15 were received from the various 
divisions of the University Commons, namely, 
the Women's Halls, Hutchinson Commons, Mor- 
gan Park Commons, and School of Education 
Lunch Room. The expenditures in connection 
with these various divisions was $93,660.81, 
leaving a balance of $782.34. It is to be noted 
that in the conduct of the Commons each divi- 
sion is expected to be self-sustaining, while all 
money received in payment for table board is 
expended for the same. Great credit for the 
success of this work is due to its most efficient 
manager. Miss Yeomans. 

A UBRARY OF FAMILY INSTITUTIONS. 

The University of Chicago has recently ac- 
quired Professor George Elliott Howard's 
special "Library of Family Institutions." It 
consists of about seventeen himdred vol- 
umes; and it is probably the largest and 
best collection of monographs ever made on the 
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They are of great interest to all students of 
religious, juridical, and sociological history. 

The first division, "Ancient Matrimonial 
Institutions," comprises over two hundred and 
fifty volumes. The whole field of primitive 
marriage and the family is covered, including 
the institutions of Arabia, Africa, India, Aus- 
tralia, Japan, Chind, and the American aborig- 
ines. The collection is rich in works relating 
to the Hebrews and Romans. Of the books in 
this division may be mentioned Marshall's A 
Phrenologist amongst the Todas; Martin's 
Rechtssustande unter den Ureinwohnern Bra- 
ziliens; Brissonius's De ritu nuptiarum (1564) ; 
Titsingh's rare Cirimonies au Japon (1822); 
and a copy of the splendid work of the Sarasin 
brothers on the Weddas von Ceylon. 

The second division, relating to "Matri- 
monial Institutions in England and under Ger- 
manic and Canon Law," contains over six 
hundred volumes. Here are many German, 
French, Italian, and English monographs. The 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are repre- 
sented by a large number of scarce editions. 
There are, for instance, a tract of Luther 
(1523) ; a copy of Bugenhagen's De conjugio 
episcoporum (1525); one of Pallavicino 
(1673); one of Sarcerine (1553); a unique 
copy of BuUinger's Der christlich Ehestand 
(1579); and a collection of English works, 
many of them very scarce, from Elizabeth to 
Edward VII. 

Equally rich in modem and early editions is 
the third division, "Matrimonial Institutions 
and Problems in America and Europe," com- 
prising nearly five hundred numbers. This 
part is strong in bodes relating to France, the 
revolutionary period being well represented. 
There are many scarce works relating to the 
position of women; and a set of bound vol- 
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fifth division are listed several hundred disserta- 
tions covering the preceding four centuries 
and dealing with every phase of matrimonial 
history and jurisprudence. 

THE librarian's ACCESSION REPORTS FOR THE 
SPRING AND SUMMER QUARTERS, I9O4. 

During the Spring Quarter, 1904, there was 
added to the Library of the University a total 
number of 4,295 volumes, from the following 
sources : 

Books added by purchase, a,4oa volumes, distributed as 
follows : Anatomy, 34 vols. ; Astronomy (Ryerson), 5 vols. ; 
Astronomy j^Yerkes), i vol.; Bacteriology, xi vols.; 
Biology, 347 vols. ; Botany, 18 vols. ;, Chemistry, 45 vols. ; 
Church History, 64 vols.; Qassical Archaeology, 5 vols.; 
Commerce and Administration, 53 vols.; Comparative 
Religion, 8 vols.; Dano-Norwegian and Swedish Theo- 
logical Seminary, 5 vols.; Divinity, 29 vols.; Embry- 
ology, 4 vols.; English, 71 vols.; General Library, 188 
vols.; Geography, 46 vols.; Geology, 15 vols.; German, 
74 vols. ; Greek, 4a vols. ; History, 195 vols. ; History of 
Art, 50 vols.; Japanese, i voL; Latin, 15 vols.; Latin 
and Greek, 9 vols. ; Law School, 475 vols. ; Mathematics, 
30 vols.; Morgan Park Academy, 20 vols.; Neurology, 
39 vols.; New Testament, 13 vols.; Palaeontology, ix 
vols.; Pathology, 12 vols.; Pedagogy, 24 vols.; Phi- 
losophy, 94 vols. ; Physics, 29 vols. ; Physiological Chem- 
istry, 10 vols.; Physiology, 6 vols.; Political Economy, 
50 vols.; Political Science, 73 vols.; Public Speaking, 
3 vols.; Romance, 13 vols.; Sanskrit and Comparative 
Philology, ai vols.; School of Education, 93 vols.; 
Semitic, xo vols. ; Sociology, 16 vols. ; Sociology (Divin- 
ity), 10 vols.; Systematic Theology, 3a vols.; Zoology, 
3 vols. 

Books added by gift, x,a88 volumes, distributed as fol- 
lows: Anthropology, i voL; Astronomy (Ryerson), a 
vols.; Botany, 12 vols.; Chemistry, x voL; Church His- 
tory, 5 vols.; Commerce and Administration, ai vols.; 
Divinity, 4 vols. ; English, 4 vols. ; General Library, 557 
vols. ; Geography, 67 vols. ; Geology, 26 vols. ; German, 7 
vols. ; Greek, 3 vols. ; History, x x vols. ; History of Art, 
14 vols. ; Latin, a vols. ; Law School, 2 vols. ; Literature, 
Dept XVI, 14 vols. ; Mathematics, 7 vols. ; Neurology, 
I vol. ; New Testament, 4 vols. ; Palaeontology, x voL ; 



Books added by exchange for University publications, 
Cos volumes, distributed as follows: Botany, 23 vols.; 
Church History, 6 vols.; Commerce and Administration, 
3 vols.; General Library, 46 x vols.; Geology, 8 vols.; 
German, x voL; Neurology, x vol.; New Testament, 3 
vols. ; Pedagogy, 52 vols. ; Philosophy, 3 vols. ; Political 
Economy, 32 vols.; Political Science, x voL; School of 
Education, x vol.; Semitic, x voL; Sociology, 3 vols.; 
Systematic Theology, 6 vols. . 

Special gifts for th€ Spring Quarter, 1904, — ^United 
States Govenuxent: 28a vols., documents; Dominion of 
Canada: 55 vols., reports; Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 20 
vols., text-books; Rand, McNally & Co.: 47 vols., text- 
books; Scott, Foresmao & Co.: xx vols., text-booka; 
The Macmillan Co.: 6x vols., text-booka; Mr. J. L. 
Laughlin: 5X vols, and xs pamphlets, miscellaneous ; Mr. 
Henry Phipps: X4 vols., History of Art; Mr. J. Paul 
Goode: 3a vols, and 14 pamphlets, geographical, geo- 
logical, etc; Mr. R. D. Salisbury: 27 vols, and 95 
pamphlets, geographical, geological, etc; Dr. Charles R. 
Henderson: ix vols, and 25 x pamphlets, miscellaneous; 
Mr. R. G. Moulton: X4 vols.. Works of William Morris; 
Mr. H. R. Hatfield: xi vols.. United Sutes documents; 
The Chicago Daily News Co.: 35 vols., Chicago Daily 
News; City of Boston: 5 vols.. Reports; New York 
city: 34 vols.. Reports; Estate of Leopold Mayer: 85 
vols., text-books and Hebrew literature; Michigan Acad- 
emy of Science: 4 vols., Proceedings; Miss Minard: 
35 copies of " The Press, the Pulpit, and the Stage," by 
J. H. McVicker. 

During the Summer Quarter, 1904, there has 
been added to the Library of the University a 
total number of 4,560 volumes, from the fol- 
lowing sources : 

Books added by purchase, 3,196 volumes, distributed as 
follows : Anatomy, 12 vols. ; Anthropology, 5 vols. ; As- 
tronomy (Ryerson), 10 vols.; Astronomy X-Y^l^^)* 5 
vols. ; Bacteriology, 2 vols. ; Biology, 257 vols. ; Botany, 
17 vols. ; Chemistry, 54 vols. ; Church History, 103 vols. ; 
Qassical Archseology, 19 vols. ; Commerce and Admini». 
tration, 31 voli.; Comparative Religion, 6 vols.; Dano- 
Norwegian Theological Seminary, 6 vols.; Divinity 
School, 36 Vol*. ; Embryology, a vols. ; English, 239 'voU, ; 
English, German, and Romance, 24 vols. ; General Library. 
272 vols. ; Geography, 41 vols. ; Geology, 6 vols. ; G^T' 
man, 138 vol*.; Greek, 41 ▼ols.; History, 499 voU,; 
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Testament, 4 toU.; Pathology, x voL; Pedagogy, 23 
vols.; Philosophy, 3a toIs. ; Physics, 13 vols.; Physio- 
logical Chemistry^ 3 vols. ; Physiology, 24 toIs. ; Political 
Economy, 30 toIs. ; Political Science, 34 vols.; Public 
Speaking, 2 toIs. ; Romance, 191 vols.; Sanskrit and 
G>mparatiTe Philology, 31 vols.; School of Education, 
57 vols.; Semitic, 16 vols.; Semitic and New Testa- 
ment, I vol.; Sociology, 10 vols.; Sociology (Divinity), 
9 vols.; Swedish Theological Seminary, 4 vols.; Sys- 
tematic Theology, 9 vols.; Zoology, 29 vols. 

Books added by gift, 754 volumes, distributed as fol- 
lows: Astronomy (Ryerson), 2 vols.; Biology, 2 vols.; 
Botany, 4 vols. ; Church History, 7 vols. ; Commerce and 
Administration, 1 1 vols. ; Divinity School, 14 vols. ; Eng- 
lish, 7 vols.; English, German, and Romance, i voL; 
General Library, 519 vols. ; Geography, 8 vols. ; Geology, 
35 vols.; German, x vol.; History, 5 vols.; History of 
Art, 8 vols. ; Homiletics, x voL ; Latin, 4 vols. ; Lexing- 
ton Hall, I vol.; Mathematics, i vol.; New Testament, 
2 vols. ; Pathology, x vol. ; Pedagogy, i voL ; Philosophy, 
4 vols.; Physical Culture, 2 vols.; Physics, 3 vols.; 
Physiology, x vol. ; Political Economy, 44 vols. ; Political 
Science, 8 vols.; Public Speaking, 2 vols.; Sanskrit and 
Comparative Philology, x vol.; School of Education, 10 
vols.; Semitic, 4 vols.; Sociology, xi vols.; Swedish 
Theological Seminary, 23 vols.; Systematic Theology, 3 
vols.; Zoology, 3 vols. 

Books added by exchange for University publications, 
6x0 volumes, distributed as follows : Astronomy (Ryerson), 

I vol.; Astronomy (Yerkes), 13 vols.; Botany, 9 vols.; 
Cliurch History, 4 vols.; English, 3 vols.; General Li- 
brary, 52a vols.; (jeography, 4 vols.; (jeology, 2 vols.; 
Homiletics, x vol. ; Latin and Greek, x vol. ; New Testa- 
ment, 3 vols. ; Pedagogy, 6 vols. ; Political Economy, 20 
vols. ; Political Science, 3 vols. ; Semitic, 2 vols. ; Soci- 
ology, XI vols.; Swedish Theological Seminary, i vol.; 
Systematic Theology, 4 vols. 

Spetial gifts. — Coxmecticut Railroad Commissioner, 6 
vols. ; Florida Railroad Commissioner, 6 vols. ; Massa- 
chusetts Railroad Commissioner, 7 vols.; Mississippi 
Railroad Commissioner, 6 vols.; New York Railroad 
Commissioner, 25 vols.; Ohio Railroad Commissioner, 

II vols. ; Texas Railroad Commissioner, 10 vols. ; Indiana 
State Board of Tax Commissioners, 15 vols.; Pennsyl- 
vania State Reports, 61 vols. 

NEW APPOINTMENTS. 

The following new appointments have been 
made since April i, 1904: 

John Laurikainen, to give instruction in Fin- 
nish in Swedish Theological Seminary at Mor- 
gan Park. 



William R. Blair, to the position of store- 
keeper in the Department of Physics. 

William C. Alden, to a Docentship in Geology. 

Henry H. Lane, to a Laboratory Assistantship 
in the Department of Zoology. 

Victor E. Shelford, to a Laboratory Assis- 
tantship in the Department of Zo61<^y. 

Oscar Riddle, to a Laboratory Assistantship 
in the Department of Zoology. 

James H. Lees, to a Research Assistantship 
in the Department of Geology. 

Elliott S. Hall, to a Research Assistantship in 
Chemistry. 

William Irving, to a Mechanical Assistant- 
ship in the Department of Physiology. 

Qiarles F. Adams, to an Assistantship in the 
Zoological Museum. 

George W. Tannreuther, to a Laboratory As- 
sistantship in the Department of Zoology. 

William J. Moffatt, to an Assistantship in 
the Department of Greek. 

William Benson, to an Assistantship in Greek. 

Hugh McGuigan, to an Assistantship in the 
Department of Physiological Chemistry. 

Milton A. Buchanan, to an Assistantship in 
the Romance Department 

Julius A. Brown, to a Volunteer Research 
Assistantship at the Yerkes Observatory. 

Reuben M. Strong, to an Associateship in the 
Department of Zoology. 

Amy L. Daniels, to an Associateship in the 
Department of Domestic Eccmomy in the Uni- 
versity High School. 

E. R. Breslich, to an Associateship in Mathe- 
matics in the University High School. 

Katharine E. Dopp, to an Associateship in 
Education in the Extension Division. 

Arthur E. Bestor, to a Lectureship in the 
University Extension Division. 

William N. Guthrie, to a Lectureship in 
General Literature. 

Mrs. Alice P. Norton, to an Assistant Pro- 
fessorship in the Department of Household 
Administration. 

Toyokichi lyenaga, to an Associate Profes- 
sorial Lectureship in Political Science. 

Alfred L. P. Dennis, to an Associate Profes- 
sorship in the Department of History. 
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Richard Burton, to a Professorial Lecture- 
ship in English Literature. 

John Cummings, to a Deanship in University 
College. 

Howard T. Ricketts, to a Medical Dean As- 
sistantship. 

Harry G. Wells, to a Deanship in Medical 
Work. 

George H. Locke, to the Deanship of the Col- 
lege of Education. 

Francis W. Shepardson, to the Deanship of 
the Senior Colleges. 

Henry P. Chandler, to be Secretary to the 
President 

Wilbur S. Jackman, to the Prindpalship of 
the Elementary School. 

PROMOTIONS. 

The following promotions have been made 
since April i : 

James R. Angell, to the Headship of the De- 
partment of Psychology. 

James H. Tufts, to the Headship of the De- 
partment of Philosophy. 

Albert P. Mathews, Assistant Professor in the 
Department of Physiological Chemistry, to an 
Associate Professorship. 

Addison W. Moore, Assistant Professor in 
the Department of Philosophy, to an Associate 
Professorship. 

George H. Locke, Assistant Professor in the 
Department of Philosophy, to an Associate 
Professorship. 

Ferdinand Schwill, Assistant Professor in the 
Department of History, to an Associate Profes- 
sorship. 

Frederick I. Carpenter, Assistant Professor 
in the Department of English, to an Associate 
Professorship. 

J. G. Carter Troop, Assistant Professor in 
English, Extension Division, to an Associate 
Professorship. 

George W. Ritchey, Instructor in the Depart- 
ment of Astronomy, to an Assistant Professor- 
ship. 

Preston Kyes, Instructor in the Department 
of Anatomy, to an Assistant Professorship. 

Mrs. Edith F. Flint, Associate in the Univer- 
sity Extension Division, Department of English, 
to an Instructorship. 



George L. Marsh, Associate in the University 
Extension Division, Department of English, to 
an Instructorship. 

Arthur C. Lunn, Associate in Mathematics, 
University High School, to an Instructorship in 
the University. 

Basil C. H. Harvey, Associate in the De- 
partment of Anatomy, to an Instructorship. 

John B. Watson, Associate in the Department 
of Psycholc^y, to an Instructorship. 

Charles C. Guthrie, Assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Physiology, to an Associateship. 

Charles A. Huston, Assistant in English, to an 
Associateship. 

Burton E. Livingston, Assistant in the De- 
partment of Botany, to an Associateship. 

Samuel A. Matthews, Assistant in Physio- 
logical Chemistry, to an Associateship. 

INSTRUCTORS APPOINTED FOR THE SUMMER 
QUARTER, 1904. 

The following persons from other institu- 
tions have given instruction in the University of 
Chicago during the Summer Quarter: 

Dr. A. R. Hohlfeldt, Professor of German, 
University of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Qarence Frisbee Ross, Professor of 
Latin, Allegheny College. 

Mr. Edward Everett Hale, Jr., Professor of 
English, Union College. 

Mr. Will D. Howe, Professor of English, 
Butler College. 

Mr. Horace G. Byers, Professor of Chemis- 
try, University of Washington. 

Mr. James H. Van Sickle, Superintendent of 
Schools, Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. William Norman Guthrie, Author and 
Lecturer, Alameda, Calif. 

Mr. William A. Nitze, Associate Professor of 
Romance, Amherst College. 

Mr. Bruce Wyman, Assistant Professor of 
Law, Harvard University. 

The University Preachers for the Summer 
Quarter have included Rev. William R. Richards, 
of the Brick Presbyterian Church, New York 
city; Professor George B. Stevens, of Yale 
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University; Professor H. L. Stetson, of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. ; Professor H. L. Willett, of the 
University of Chicago; and Professor John P. 
Mahaffy, of Dublin, Ireland. 

GIFTS. 

I desire to annotince that the preliminary steps 
have been taken for' the formal annotmcement 
of the three prizes of $3,000, $2,000, and $1,000, 
respectively, which, by the kindness of Mrs. 
Catherine Seipp, are offered by the University 
for the three best monographs upon the subject, 
"The German Element in the United States, 
with Special Reference to the Political, Moral, 
Social, and Educational Influence." These mono- 
graphs, it is expected, will be ready for presenta- 
tion to the University on or before March 22, 
1907. 

The University is greatly indebted to the Ger- 
man Consul, Dr. Walther Wever, whose co- 
operation has been so generously given on all 
matters of a high intellectual character. For the 
uplifting influence which he has exerted in so 
many ways we are profoundly grateful. 

To Mrs. Catherine Seipp I desire again to 
present our thanks, and at the same time to 
express the belief that her gift to the University 
will be one of deep and lasting value to the 
cause of education. 

To Mr. F. J. Dewes the University acknowl- 
edges a gift of the sum of $2,000, to be used in 
making provision by which a professor of Ger- 
man History or Literature, now holding oflice 
in a German university, may be invited to give a 
course of instruction in the University during 
two Quarters of residence. Steps for Ae selec- 
tion of this professor are being taken, and it is 
fully expected that the announcement of his 
name may be made within the next few weeks. 
It has been suggested by Mr. Dewes that by 
such an interchange the good feeling which al- 
ready exists between American and German 
educational institutions will be increased; and 
also that the result of this foundation will be 
not only to bring to the United States a contribu- 
tion from the German universities, but also to 
take back to Germany a contribution from the 
United States. It is sincerely hoped that this 



provision, made as an experiment for a single 
year, will prove to be so successful as to warrant 
its permanent endowment. 

I desire to acknowledge gifts from friends of 
the University toward special Fellowships and 
Scholarships as follows: Charles A. Marsh, 
$50; Charles Miller, $400; Mrs. W. R. Linn, 
$120; George R. Peck, $120; Mrs. Mary J. 
Wilmarth, $200; Friends, $420; total, $1,310. 

The University acknowledges gifts received 
for the work of the Oriental Exploration Fund 
from Willis J. Beecher, Mrs. T. B. Blackstone, 
Isidor Strauss, D. H. Ayres, O. J. King, Jacob 
Schiflf, F. G. Bigelow, F. A. Gast, W. L. 
Brown, Victor F. Lawson, J. J. Davis, Helen 
Culver, Charles Freer, Ida E. Noyes, Paul 
Cams, Mrs. E. C. Atkins, W. B. Hill, H. H. 
Haynes, and John D. Rockefeller, amounting to 
$S,i8o. 

The University acknowledges the receipt of 
$720 from N. W. Harris to be used for the pur- 
chase of a collection of Arabic manuscripts 
This act of Mr. Harris is especially appre- 
ciated in view of the fact that in the practical 
atmosphere of Chicago, interest in Arabic 
manuscripts has not taken on as yet large ex- 
pression. With these manuscripts, and the 
fairly well-equipped Arabic library now in pos- 
session of the University, facilities are offered 
for advanced work in a most important subject 

The University has received also during the 
five months closing September i miscellaneous 
gifts amounting to $898.34. 

During these six months the University has 
received in special gifts from Mr. Rockefeller as 
follows : to cover the deficit of the year closing 
June 30, 1903, $43,587.40 ; to cover the deficit of 
the year closing June 30, 1904, $95412.60; to 
meet the special emergency of the Decennial 
Publications, $21,000; for the further enlarge- 
ment and improvement of the Power House, 
$60,000 ; and for the establishment of a central 
water supply, $10,000. 

I wish today, as on so many occasions here- 
tofore, to present our gratitude to the Founder 
of the University for these expressions of his 
continued interest 
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RePORT OF AUENDANCE FOR SUMMER QUARTER. 1004, 














First Tbrm Ohly 


Sbcond Tbrm Only 


Both Tbrms 


Total 


I 




Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Total 


1 


7h9 D9partm%nt» of Arts, Ltt- 
9ratur§, and 8ot9tie§ 

The Graduate Schools: 
Arts 


90 

68 

7 


98 
27 


188 

95 

7 


21 

17 

I 


26 
10 


47 
27 

I 


155 
122 

30 


59 
24 


214 

146 

30 


266 

207 

38 


183 
61 


449 

268 

38 


454 


Science •.••...... 


207 


Medical 


51 


Total 


165 

5 

I 


125 
16 


290 

21 

I 


39 


36 

5 


75 
II 


307 

78 

15 

2 


83 
62 


390 

140 

15 

2 


5" 

89 
16 

2 


244 
83 


755 

172 
16 

2 


712 


The Colleges: 

8BNIOK 

Arts, Literature, and Sci. 
Medical 


195 
12 


Law 


6 


Total 


6 
8 


16 
19 


22 
27 




5 
6 


II 
13 


95 

64 
3 


62 

52 


157 
116 

3 


107 

79 
3 


83 
77 


190 

156 
3 


213 

156 
7 


J17NI0B 

Arts, Literature, and Sci. 
Medical 


Total 


8 
40 


19 
156 


27 
196 


15 


6 
38 


13 
53 


67 

57 

I 


52 

96 

I 


119 

153 

2 


82 

112 

I 


77 

290 

I 


159 

402 
2 


163 

434 
II 


mCLASSTTZBD 

Arts, Literature, and Sci. 
Medical 


Total 


40 

54 

219 


156 
191 
316 


196 
245 
535 


15 
28 
67 


38 
49 
85 


53 

77 

152 


58 
220 

527 


97 
211 

294 


155 
431 
821 


"3 
302 

813 


291 
451 
695 


404 

753 

1,508 


445 
821 

1,533 


Total Colleges 

Total A., L., and S.. 


Th9 Profetaional Schools 
Divinity : 

Graduate 


21 
2 


3 


24 
3 


28 

5 


3 
3 


31 
8 


82 
16 


4 
6 


86 
22 


131 
23 


10 
10 


Ml 
33 


168 


Unclassified 


55 




Total 


23 

7 
I 

24 


4 


27 

7 
I 

24 


33 

I 

2 


6 


39 

I 

2 


98 

30 

14 

3 

I 

13 


10 

I 
3 


108 

30 
14 

3 

2 

16 


154 

38 

15 

3 

I 

39 


20 

I 
3 


174 

38 

15 

3 

2 
42 


223 

51 
12 


Medical : 

Graduate 


Senior 


Junior 


7 
II 


Unclassified 


Medical 


81 






Total 


32 

II 
6 




32 

II 
6 


3 

3 

I 




3 

3 

I 


61 

29 
14 

2 
2 


4 


65 

30 
14 

2 
2 


. 96 

43 
21 

2 
2 


4 
I 


100 

44 
21 

2 
2 


162 


Law: 

Graduate 


36 


LL.B 


Senior 

UnclassiBed 


4 
12 






Total 


17 




17 


4 




4 


47 




48 


68 


I 


69 


52 




College of Education : 
Education 


31 

I 


280 


3" 

I 


9 
I 


59 

I 


68 

I 

I 


14 

I 


53 

I 


67 

I 

I 


54 

2 

I 


392 

I 
I 


446 

2 
I 
2 




Graduate 




Senior 




Junior 








Total 


32 


280 


312 


10 


60 


70 


15 


54 


69 


57 


394 


451 


361 




Total Professional 


104 


284 


388 


50 


66- 


116 


221 


69 


290 


375 


419 


794 


798 


Total University 

Deduct Duplicates ...... 

Net Total 


323 

9 

314 


600 
600 


923 

9 

914 


"7 

2 

"5 


151 

I 
150 


268 

3 

265 


748 

51 

697 


363 

2 

361 


I, III 

53 

1.058 


1,188 

62 

1,126 


1,114 

3 
i,lii 


2,302 

65 
2.237 


2.33' 

87 

2.244 
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THE UNIVERSITY BUDGET. 

The actual receipts and expenditures on the 
general budget, which does not include the bud- 
get of the Law School or the School of Educa- 
tion, for the year closing June 30 were as fol- 
lows : 



UNIVERSITY BUDGBT, 1 


1903-4. 






Receipts 


Expendi- 
tures 


Sec I. General administration 


$ 10,785.67 

491605.70 

•0.585.95 
14,610.10 


$1x0,845.98 

4«.«79.43 
59.5a3.79 

10,538.00 
113,776.16 


II. Faculties of Arts, Literature, and 
Science 


III. The Divinity School 

IV. Morgan Park Academy 


V, University extension 


VI. Libraries, laboratories, and Mu- 
seums. 


VIL Printing and publishing 


Vin.PhyrioScultiJre......^ 


IX. Affiliatedwork 


a,354.44 
64,005.63 
150.100.38 


X. Buildings and grounds 


XL General Funds : 










$939/>73.7a 
95^za.6o 












Total 


$i,034,4«6.3a 


$x,o3a,533.39 





The estimated receipts were $991,372, show- 
ing that there was a falling off from the estimate 
made January i, 1903, of $52,298.28. The par- 
ticular items in respect to which the receipts 
were less than the estimates were as follows : 

Receipts from room-rents and fees $36,625 . 24 

Receipts from Divinity students 1,244.33 

Receipts from Morgan Park Academy students 10,946.18 

Receipts from University Extension 9,294.30 

Receipts from printing and publishing 16,154.49 

Receipts from Miscellaneous 700.43 



$74*964.97 
Less surplus from invested funds 22fi66,6g 



Net shortage $52,298.28 

The expenditures, on the other hand, show a 

total increase over the estimate of expenditures 

made January i, 1903. The particular items in 

this overdraft are as follows: 

General administration expense $ 5,661 .98 

Dean's offices expense 301 .98 

University instruction 2,580. 78 

University fellowships and scholarships 19,463.74 

Divinity School expense i>756 . 23 

Morgan Park Academy expense 2,791 .43 

Libraries, laboratories, and museums 1,053. 16 

Buildings and grounds 19^74. 16 



$53,083.46 



Less credit 

University Extension $ 1,226.21 

Printing and publishing 5>433.73 

Physical culture 286.91 

Affiliated work 325.22 

Contingent fund 4,650.00 

$11,922.07 

Net overdraft $41,161.39 

The total of variation between receipts and 
expenditures was $93459.67. In the year clos- 
ing June 30, 1903, there was a variation of 
$43,587.40. Concerning this deficit in the bud- 
get three things may be said in general. The 
particular items, as has been indicated, were 
those for the heat and light of the University, 
which, on account of the very severe winter, and 
the large number of new buildings occupied for 
the first time, was not estimated with sufficient 
accuracy ; and for the larger number of Scholar- 
ships than usual, the matter of Scholarships 
being a variable amount, inasmuch as, under the 
general action of the Trustees, schools affiliated 
with the University, officers and wives of offi- 
cers of the University, are g^ven the privileges 
of the University, and it is impossible to ad- 
culate in advance the number of persons who 
will avail themselves of these privileges. 

The amount of the deficit for both years has 
been contributed to the University, and conse- 
quently there is at present no standing indebted- 
ness on account of the deficit. 

It is evident that the recurrence of a deficit 
in such proportions is not a desirable thing. 
More than this can be said. It is something 
which would be distinctly injurious to the best 
interests of the University. It is necessary, 
therefore, in the work of the present year to 
arrange definitely and certainly that there shall 
be no deficit next June. As has been seen, 
a deficit may arise either because of over- 
expenditure in connection with the work of 
certain Departments, or by reason of failure to 
secure the receipts from investments and fees 
which might naturally have been expected. It 
is not sufficient, therefore, simply to keep within 
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the budget. A margin should be allowed which 
will counterbalance any possible falling off in 
estimated receipts. Under ordinary circum- 
stances, the OMitingent Fund might be relied 
upon for this purpose, but, in view of the deficit 
of two years, it is necessary to act more rigor- 
ously in the matter of expenditures than here- 
tofore. 

This public statement is made in accordance 
with the general policy of the University which 
has been adhered to from the beginning, namely, 
to acquaint the public with all of the affairs of 
the University. We have announced our deficits 
as well as our surpluses ; our needs and neces- 
sities as well as our gifts. I speak of it also in 
order that the officers of the University may 
be induced to co-operate in the effort which is 
proposed. It is only when all are acquainted 
with the facts in a situation, and when all join 
together to work out a given result, that success 
in the achievement of that result may be ex- 
pected. 

THE ST. LOUIS EXHIBIT. 

The University's exhibit at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition includes the following: 

1. The University Press exhibit, namely, all 
publications of the Press, bound books, bound 
volumes of fourteen journals, pamphlets, cur- 
rent numbers of journals, etc. ' 

2. Collection of books published by members 
of the University Faculty, not printed by the 
University Press. 

3. The Astronomy exhibit, namely, publica- 
tions, journals, etc., fifty-five transparencies. 

4. An exhibit of instniments from the Ryer- 
son Physical Laboratory, namely. Harmonic 
Analyzer, Echelon Spectroscope, and two Inter- 
ferometers. 

5. One hundred and fifty large photographs 
mounted, including a number of the Yerkes 
Observatory and about forty of the School of 
Education. 



6. A model of the University buildings and 
grounds, and a diagram of the same. 

The University is indebted for the money with 
which to make this provision, in all $6,300, to 
the following gentlemen : Jrfm C Black, A. C. 
Bartlett, D. G. Hamilton, F. O. Lowden, Frank- 
lin MacVeagh, John D. Rockefeller, Martin A. 
Ryerson, H. G. Selfridge, J. G. Shedd, W. B. 
Walker, C. H. Wacher, John R. Walsh. 

THE UNIVERSITY MUSEUM. 

By action of the Trustees, a new Administra- 
tive Board has been established to consider and 
develc^ the museum work of the institution. 

The university museum has as distinctive a 
place, and its necessity is perhaps as great, as 
that of the university library, furnishing illus- 
trative material for the use of the teacher, and 
research material for both teacher and student. 
The public museum may supplement it, but can- 
not supplant it, even as the public library cannot 
take the place of the university library. Like 
the university library, the university museum 
has a circumscribed function, one peculiarly its 
own, involving an absolute and unrestricted 
control over its collections. While the most 
obtrusive needs for abundant museum collec- 
tions are those of the various departments of 
the natural sciences, perhaps every other de- 
partment of the university has, or is rapidly 
developing, as real necessities for illustrative 
and research material, necessities which the 
public museum cannot and will not supply. If 
the university does not supply such advancec^ 
facilities for instruction and research, it must 
surely cease to be a center for higher education 
in many directions. In some branches of science 
material for investigation, good, indifferent, or 
bad, is freely accessible to all — instruments 
only are needed for its utilization; in other 
branches such material cannot be brought to the 
laboratory or museum, and must be sought else- 
where by the student ; but, for the most part, the 
student or instructor can neither gather such 
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material for himsdf, nor go where it is to be 
found; he confidently expects that his needs 
will be supplied, and will choose that institution 
which will supply them best. What clinics are 
to the student of medicine, the university 
museum must be to the advanced student of the 
concrete sciences. The library suffices for part 
of his material, but, in large part, libraries, 
however complete, are not only useless, but even 
mischievous, when unaccompanied by freely 
accessible collections. As a medical college, 
however illustrious its teachers may be, attracts 
but few students if there is a dearth of clinical 
material under its immediate control, so, too, a 
university can hope to attain the highest success 
only as it can control abundant facilities for 
instruction and research. 



Furthermore, in every university there is a 
constant accumulation of indispensable illus- 
trative material, and material which has partly 
served its purpose for investigation — material 
which soon exceeds the possibilities of depart- 
mental care, and often of profound interest to 
the whole university. Collections will accumu- 
late or work will stop — their place is in the 
university museum. 

To those who are receiving today the diplomas 
which make recognition of work that has been 
performed we present our congratulations and 
our best wishes in each case for a useful and 
prosperous career. We trust that they will come 
back to us from time to time, and that from their 
hands in many ways the University may receive 
honor. 
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ADDRESSES BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY GONQREQATION.' 



INTRODUCTION OF HUGO DE VRIE8, 

Prof988or of Botany and Dir»otor of th9 Botanleat QartlMS, 

tho Unlo€r8ity of AmBt9rdam. 

BY 0HARLE8 REID BARNES, 

Proft—or cf Phmt PkyBhhgt. 

Mr. President and Members of the Congrega- 
tion: 

It is a great pleasure to me to present to the 
Congregation as a member one whose name is 
indissolubly associated with the development 
of plant physiology. Having gained his doc- 
torate at the University of Leyden, Professor 
DeVries prosecuted his researches for a time 
under the guidance of the father of modem 
plant physiology, Julius von Sachs, early in 
what may be called its renaissance. The re- 
nascence of plant physiology, indeed, may be 
said to have resulted from the investigations of 
Sachs and his enthusiastic pupils, of whom none 
has surpassed him who honors us today by his 
presence. It was his privilege, therefore, to 
prosecute researches upon many of the most 
fundamental subjects, and in consequence his 
name, if not a " household word," is at least a 
"laboratory word." Yet in fame he perhaps 
suffers somewhat from the very fundamental 
character of his work. Since so much of it has 
become the basis of instruction, the common- 
places of vegetable physiol(^^, his name is less 
mentioned in teaching than the names of some 
who have merely added coping and ornament 
to the structure for which he supplied many 
foundation stones. 

I cannot go into detail regarding his work, 
nor would it profit to do so. He has written a 
memoir on the physics of the plant cell, involv- 
ing the relations of water and solutes to the 
protoplasm and cell-wall, and early treated the 
phenomena of osmotic pressure in a fashion 
that has made the papers classics. A sister- 

' Delivered at the forty-second meeting of the University 
Congregation, in Congregation Hall, Haskell Oriental 
Mnsetim, September i, 1904. 



science, chemistry, has profited by his re- 
searches, deriving from them a useful, indeed 
an indispensable, method — the so-called plas- 
molytic method — for determining the molecular 
weights of complex carbon compoimds. 

The range of his interests is shown by his 
studies on the mechanism of the movements in 
tendrils and twining plants; on the influence 
upon protoplasm of high and low temperatures 
and of sudden changes of temperature ; on the 
effects of pressure upon the size of the elements 
of autumnal wood of trees (by which the dis- 
tinctness of "annual rings" is determined); 
on the shortening of roots ; and on the signifi- 
cance of calcium salts in nutrition. Nor were 
the practical studies lacking; for the agricul- 
tural journals contain memoirs on the physi- 
ology of the potato, the beet, and the dover, 
whidi are models of patient and thorough 
research. 

The idea underlying all these investigations 
was from the beginning one of whose correct- 
ness the years have brought convincing proof — 
that physiological function must be explained in 
terms of chemistry and physics, and not by any 
mystical " vital force." 

A deep interest in the problems of evolution 
and the ripening of a naturally philosophical 
mind led him to the consideration of the theories 
of heredity, and in his Intracellular Pangenesis, 
published in 1889, we have a dear, picturesque 
conception of a method by which might be ex- 
plained the transmission of qualities from par- 
ent to offspring. Here, too, the attempt has 
been made to put the theory upon a physical 
basis. 

This discussion, however, was but the prdude 
to an endeavor to secure some evidence as to 
the mode by which new forms arise from pre- 
existing ones. Darwin had concdved that new 
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species originated by the selection and preserva- 
tion of minute variations whose accumulation 
finally became sufficient to justify the recogni- 
tion of the form as a species different from its 
ancestors. Along this line evidence had long 
been sought, with scant success. Taking up 
Darwin's neglected suggestion of saltatory evo- 
lution in exceptional cases. Professor DeVries 
sought evidence, not alone by observation, but 
by prolonged and careful experimental work of 
the most laborious sort, as to the originaticm of 
new species. After eighteen years of careful 
research he published an exhaustive account of 
his studies, historical, observational, and ex- 
perimental, which have been analyzed and inter- 
preted by a singularly keen and logical mind. 
These studies constitute the greatest contribu- 
tion to the theory of evolution for almost half a 
century. 

To welcome to membership in this body so 
eminent an exponent of biological research is a 
great privilege. I have the honor to present to 
the Congregation Hugo DeVries, professor of 
botany in the University of Amsterdam. 



ADDRE88 OF WELCOME. 

BY QORDON JEMMIMOS LAIMQ, 
A—lttant Profmnr of Latin, and ¥lea'Preaid9ntofth9 Congregation, 

It is my privilege to welcome you as mem- 
bers of the Congregation of the University. 
The special feature of this body, as opposed to 
the University Faculties, is that it consists of a 
number of wholly different elements. It in- 
cludes not simply persons engaged in teaching 
in the University, but also those who have re- 
ceived our higher degrees, either by fulfilment 
of the requirements of the curriculum, or as 
honorary distinctions. There are besides repre- 
sentatives of the alumni with lower degrees. To 
these have been added certain outside members, 
whose well-known interest in education and 
sound judgment are bound to render substantial 
aid to the University when assembled in con- 
sultation on a question of educational policy. 



There is perhaps no other of the University 
bodies that is more significant of the ideals of 
the institution in the matter of administration. 
The existence of the Congregation marks the 
abandonment of that older system under which 
tmiversities and colleges were governed by their 
own faculties exclusively, or even by parts of 
their faculties. In the latter case only those 
were selected who, on account of their by no 
means uncertain age, or their equally well- 
established immobility of temperament, could be 
relied upon to admit nothing that had not the 
approval of centuries. A university of this kind 
was a cloister ; its governing body was a cloister 
within a cloister. There, indeed, was academic 
tranquility; but it is uncertain whether this 
academic tranquility was, on being rightly inter- 
preted, that intellectual serenity, in which only 
the subtle recondite processes of high thinking 
could be carried on ; or whether it was a fairly 
common form of mental stagnation, finding ex- 
pression in the formula: Let well enough alone, 
and for God's sake let us have nothing new. 
Whether the first or the second explanation was 
given depended largely on whether the person 
asked to explain was or was not a member of 
one of these august and venerable bodies. 

It was to prevent such a state of things as this, 
to ward off isolation and the danger of the Uni- 
versity losing touch with that larger community 
by which and for which it lives, that this Con- 
gregation was devised. It, with its representa- 
tives from so many different ages, different 
classes, different professions and activities, as- 
sures a broad and liberal policy. There is, 
moreover, perfect equality of membership. A 
new member, before the ink of his signature on 
the roll of the Congregation is dry, has the pri- 
vilege of joining issue even with a Dean ; and 
an Instructor may rise to what on general prin- 
ciples might seem a dizzy height of audacity: 
he may amend a motion made by the Head of 
his Department; may do this, and know no 
harm. There is in the Congregation the chedc 
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and counter-check of academic prejudice and 
academic progress, of the lay and the profes- 
sional view, of youthful enthusiasm and sena- 
torial wisdom. And the different elements that 
go to the making of this unique administrative 
composite preclude the possibility of any ques- 
tion that comes before it being dismissed before 
it has been considered from every essential point 
of view. 

I would remind those of you who have just 
graduated, and now for the first time join our 
ranks, that the University, as I understand its 
action, does not make you members of Con- 
gregation merely as an honor ; but that it feels 
that it needs your co-operation in shaping its 
policy, and in doing the work that it has set 
itself to do. It does not regard your member- 
ship as a nominal thing ; it wants you to attend 
the meetings, wants you to lift up your voice 
and be heard. And to you, our distinguished 
guest, I would say — and I am sure that I am 
voicing the feeling of the whole Congregation — 
that, while many illustrious men have been en- 
rolled here, there has been no one more illus- 
trious than yourself, and no one from whose 
membership the Congregation and the Univer- 
sity will receive greater honor. In associating 
you with us we seek to confer a distinction upon 
you, but in doing so we are conscious of con- 
ferring a still more conspicuous honor upon 
ourselves. 

THE OHIOAQO SESSION OF THE EIQHTH INTERNA- 
TIONAL GEOGRAPHIC CONGRESS. 

On September 17 there was held at the Uni- 
versity a session of the Eighth International 
Geographic Congress, under the auspices of the 



sentatives of the local society, and escorted to 
the University, where at 10 a. m., at Kent 
Theater, the following program was given: 

Welcome. 

President William R. Harper, of the University of 

Chicago. 
Response. 
Commander Robert £. Peary, President of the Congress. 

PAPERS. 
X. "The Last UpUft of the Alps." 

Dr. Albrecht Penck, of the University of Vienna. 

2. " Madagascar." . . . . M. Guillaume Grandidier, of Paris. 

3. " Geographic Elements." 

Dr. Hugh Robert Mill, of London. 

4. ** Physical Geography of Chicago." 

Dr. RoUin D. Salisbury, of the University of Chi- 
cago; vice-president of the Congress, for Chicago. 

5. " Economic Geography of Chicago." 

Dr. J. Paul Goode, of the University of Chicago; 
President of the Geographic Society of Chicago. 

A buffet luncheon was served at Hutchinson 
Commons, and the delegates were taken by 
tally-ho coaches to the Field Columbian Mu- 
seum, and later through the parks and boule- 
vards back to the city. 

In the evening a reception was held at the 
building of the Chicago Historical Society, 
and a short address was given on "Salient 
Points in the History of Chicago," by Mr. 
Franklin H. Head, president of the Chicago 
Historical Society. 

Professor Rollin D. Salisbury, as vice- 
president of the Congress for Chicago, had gen- 
eral charge of the events of the day. The local 
society was very materially assisted in carrying 
out its plans by a number of public-spirited citi- 
zens. 
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of the Graduate School of Arts and Literature, 
was the chairman. A reception to the del^;ates 
was held in the Library of the Reynolds Qub, 
tally-ho trips were taken to places of interest in 
the city, and a banquet was g^ven on Friday 
evening, September i6, at the Auditorium Hotel. 
Among the speakers at the banquet were Presi- 
dent William R. Harper and representatives 
from Copenhagen, Berlin, London, Naples, and 
Paris. 

THE FACULTIES. 

Dr. Charles J. Chamberlain, of the Depart- 
ment of Botany, has been elected a member of 
the German Botanical Society. 

" Shall College Athletics be Endowed ? " is the 
title of a contribution by the President of the 
University to Harper^s Weekly for September 
3,1904. 

The Convocation Sermon at the close of the 
Summer Quarter was given on August 28 by 
Professor John Pentland Mahaflfy, of the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. 

At the seventy-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of Illinois College, on September 23, Presi- 
dent William R. Harper received the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Professor Thomas C. Chamberlin, Head of 
the Department of Geology, presented a paper 
on September 20 at the International Congress 
of Arts and Science held in St. Louis. 

Richard Gresham, a recent novel by Associate 
Professor Robert M. Lovett, of the Department 
of English, has attracted wide and favorable 
attention from the critics and has already gone 
to its second edition. 

At the International Congress of Arts and 
Science on September 20 at St. Louis Mr. 
Frank B. Tarbell, Professor of Classical Archae- 
ology, presided at the session of the department 
on the history of art. 

Associate Professor Frederick Starr, of the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 



contributes to the September issue of The 
World To-Day a fully illustrated article on 
"The Philippine Exposition." 

"The Political Significance of Reciprocity" 
is the title of a contribution in the September 
issue of the Journal of Political Economy. It 
was written by Mr. W. Jett Lauck, Fellow in 
the Department of Political Economy. 

On September 20, before the biological sec- 
tion of the International Congress of Arts and 
Science at St Louis, Professor John M. Coulter, 
Head of the Department of Botany, spoke on 
the subject of " Cell Protoplasm and Cell Life." 

"A University Training for a Business Ca- 
reer " is the title of a contribution by President 
William R. Harper to a recent number of 
Harper^ s Weekly. The article was reprinted 
in full in the Chicago Tribune for September 8, 
1904. 

Among the autumn announcements of G. P. 
Putnam's Sons is that of two volumes on The 
United States, in the " Story of the Nations " 
series. The author of the volumes is Associate 
Professor Edwin E. Sparks, of the Department 
of History. 

The Macmillan Company's autumn announce- 
ments include that of a new novel by Associate 
Professor Robert Herrick, of the Department of 
English. It is entitled The Common Lot, and 
has appeared serially in the Atlantic Monthly 
during the past year. 

On September 19, at the opening session of 
the International Congress of Arts and Science 
at Festival Hall on the World's Fair grounds 
in St. Louis, President William R. Harper out- 
lined the general plan and purpose of the Con- 
gress. 

At the forty-second meeting of the University 
Congregation on September i. Associate Pro- 
fessor Camillo von Klenze, of the Department 
of Germanic Languages and Literatures, was 
elected Vice-President of the University Con- 
gregation for the Autumn Quarter. 
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"The Study of the Classics in Relation to 
Modern Life" and "Brilliancy in College and 
Success in Life" are the subjects of edi- 
torial notes by Associate Professor George H. 
Locke, Dean of the College of Education, in the 
September number of the School Review. 

In the September number of Harper^s Maga- 
zine Assistant Professor George W. Ritchey, 
of the Department of Astronomy and Astro- 
physics, has a contribution on " Photographing 
the Star-Clusters." The article has four full- 
page illustrations of remarkable interest. 

The opening article in the August issue of the 
Botanical Gazette is the sixty-first Contribution 
from the Hull Botanical Laboratory. It was 
written by Assistant Professor Bradley M. 
Davis, of the Department of Botany, and is en- 
titled "Oogenesis in Vaucheria," Two full- 
page illustrations accompany the article. - 

At the semi-centennial celebration of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, in June, 1904, the Phi 
Beta Kappa address was given by Professor 
George L. Hendrickson, of the Department of 
the Latin Language and Literature. The ad- 
dress appears in full in the commencement 
number of the Wisconsin Alumni Magazine. 

Charles Scribner's Sons announce among 
their fall publications A History of the Ancient 
World, by Professor George S. Goodspeed, of 
the Department of Comparative Religion. The 
work traces the social development as well as 
the political progress of the ancient world. 
The volume is illustrated in color and contains 
numerous maps and charts. 

In the September issue of the Astrophysical 
Journal the following contributions were made 
from the Yerkes Observatory: "The Silver 
'Grain' in Photography," by Mr. Robert J, 
Wallace ; " On the Stellar Parallax Plates taken 
with the Yerkes Telescope," by Mr. Frank 
Schlesinger ; " Faint Stars near the Trapezium 
in the Orion Nebula," by Mr. John A. Park- 
hurst 



Twenty doctor's degrees were conferred at 
the Fifty-second Convocation on September 
2 — the largest number ever given at an Au- 
tumn Convocation. There were also conferred 
at the same time twenty-one master's degrees, 
seventy-three bachelor's degrees, and eighteen 
titles of associate. Two students received the 
degree of Doctor of Law, and one honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws was conferred. 

Among the recent publications announced by 
the University of Chicago Press is A Short In- 
troduction to the Gospels, by Professor Ernest 
D. Burton, Head of the Department of New 
Testament Literature and Interpretation. This 
volume is a thorough revision of a former book 
with the same title, and is intended for the use 
of college and divinity school students, pastors, 
Sunday-school teachers, and advanced Bible 
classes. 

The Theory of Business Enterprise is a new 
volume just announced by Charles Scribner's 
Sons. The author is Assistant Professor 
Thorstein B. Veblen, Managing Editor of the 
Journal of Political Economy. Among the 
chapter headings of the book are " The Machine 
Process," "The Use of Loan Credit," "The 
Theory of Modem Welfare," "Business Prin- 
ciples in Law and Politics," " The Cultural In- 
cidence of the Machine Process," " The Natural 
Decay of Business Enterprise." 

The August nunjber of the Biblical World 
contains the fifth in the series of Constructive 
Studies in the Prophetic Element in the Old 
Testament — "The Background of Prophecy and 
Prq)hetism in the Northern Kingdom," con- 
tributed by President William R. Harper. The 
same number includes also the latest reports 
from the excavations at Bismya, edited by Pro- 
fessor Robert Francis Harper, the Director of 
the Oriental Exploration Fund (Babylonian 
Section) of the University of Chicago. 

On September 20 Professor John U. Neff, 
Head of the Department of Chemistry, reviewed 
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the develq)nient of organic chemistry before the 
department on chemistry in the International 
Congress of Arts and Science at St. Louis. At 
the same Congress Professor Eliakim H. 
Moore, Head of the Department of Mathe- 
matics, was a speaker before the section devoted 
to mathematics, and Professor Joseph P. 
Iddings, of the Department of GtoXogy, pre- 
sented a paper in the department of petrology 
and mineralogy. 

At the Auttmm Convocation, on September 2, 
1904, the honorary d^^ee of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred by the University upon Professor 
Hugo De Vries, of the University of Amster- 
dam, "for profound investigation in the phe- 
nomena of the plant cell and the problems of 
heredity and especially for his distinguished 
contribution to evolutionary doctrine in pro- 
pounding the mutation theory of the origin of 
species." Professor De Vries gave a course of 
four lectures during August on " The Mutation 
Theory " and also an illustrated evening lecture 
on the "Experiment Garden of the University 
of Amsterdam." His Convocation Address ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue of the University 
Record. 

A History of Matrimonial Institutions, by 
George E. Howard, Professorial Lecturer on 
History, is a recent work in three volumes, of 
which the University of Chicago Press is the 
publisher. It is an exhaustive treatise on a 



theme of g^eat present interest, the first volume 
giving an analysis of the literature and theories 
of primitive matrimonial institutions, the second 
presenting a full account of the development of 
the same institutions in England, and the third 
covering with much detail the history of mar- 
riage and divorce in the United States. In the 
last volume all state legislation since the Revolu- 
tion has been drawn upon for essential facts. 
Professor Howard, the author, has been called 
to the chair of institutional history in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 

With the September issue of the Elementary 
School Teacher, which now begins its fifth vol- 
ume, the editorship passes to Professor Wilbur 
S. Jackman, Principal of the University Ele- 
mentary School. He is assisted by Miss Bertha 
Payne, Instructor in Kindergarten Trainmg. 
The change in management is marked by a new 
cover for the magazine. The opening articles 
of this number are the addresses given at the 
dedication of the School of Education by Presi- 
dent Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Mrs. Emmons Blaine, donor of 
Emmons Blaine Hall and founder of the School 
of Education. Other contributions to the num- 
ber are "Work with Minerals for Little Chil- 
dren," by Elsie A. Wygant, and a musical com- 
position entitled " March of the Little Sandals," 
by May Root Kern, both of the writers being 
members of the faculty of the University Ele- 
mentary School. 
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THE DECENNIAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 



FIRST 
VOLUME I 

The President's Report — A. Administration 

974 pagM. Price of vel uw e, $4>90, Mt ; poctpaM. $4*98« 



VOLUME II 

The President's Report — B. Publications of 
THE Members of the University 

las pas^A* Price cf volaac, $3*00, act ; p o c tp eld, $3«^* 

This ▼olome in paper, net, ^2.50; postpaid, ^2.64. A 
limited number of reprints, arranged by departments, are 
available as follows: 

Philosophy and Education, 10 cents each. 
Political Economy, Political Science, History, Archaeology, 

Sociology and Anthropology, 15 cents each. 
Comparative Religion, Semitic Languages and Literatures, 

Biblical and Patristic Greek, 10 cents each. 
Sanskrit and Indo-European Comparative Philology, Greek 

Language and Literature, and Latin Language and 

Literature, 10 cents each. 
Romance Languages and Literature, Germanic Languages 

and Literature, English, and Literature in English, 10 

cents each. 
Mathematics, Astronomy and Astrophysics, 15 cents each. 
Physics, Chemistry and Geology, 15 cents each. 
Zoology, Anatomy, Physiology, Neurology, Palaeontology, 

Botany, Pathology and Bacteriology, 20 cents each. 
Theological subjects, 10 cents each. 
Literary, Educational, Miscellaneous, 20 cents each. 



&For other notices of the Dtetnnial PublicmHiu see the Uni- 
vBRsn-r RacoBD, November, 1908, February, 1903, and October, 1904 
(Presideiit*s Quarterly Statement). 



VOLUME III 

Part I — Systematic Theology, Church His- 
tory, Practical Theology 

344 pagM. Price ef votaae, $3*00, net ; postpaid. $3.aS. 

I. Franklin Johnson, Professor of Church 
History. Have We the Likeness of Christ f 
With 16 half-tone illustrations. Pp. 1-24. 
Net^ 50 cents ; postpaid, 54 cents. 

A detailed refutation of the view, widely held, that the 
representations of Christ in early Christian art go back to a 
painter contemporary with Christ. 

3. Charles Richmond Henderson, Professor 
of Sociology. Practical Sociology in the Serv- 
ice of Social Ethics. Pp. 25-50. Net^ 25 
cents; postpaid, 28 cents. 

This essay attempts to prove that there is need for a 
mediating scientific discipline l)etween explanatory social 
science and the traditional outlines of conduct in works on 
ethics ; and to indicate how far sociologists have already 
gone in this direction. "Social technology" is suggested as 
the most exact designation for this branch of investigation. 
Evidence that such a discipline is legitimate is derived 
from Aristotle and from the latest ethical writers. That this 
discipline may ht made truly scientific, and should be 
distinguished from "art," is urged in connection with a 
criticism of passages in Mill's Logic, That encouraging 
results have already l)een obtained is shown by references 
to the literature of practical economics and to bodies of regu- 
lative principles in various Isurge fields of conduct. 

3. Galusha Anderson, Professor and Head of 
the Department of Homiletics. The Elements 
of ChrysostonCs Power as a Preacher. Pp. 
51-66. Nei^ 25 cents; postpaid, 27 cents. 
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His training for his life-work at home and at school, by 
study and practice of law, self-imposed asceticism, study of 
the Bible, painstaking writing of treatises, labors among the 
poor, his method of preaching; his luminous style; his abun- 
dance of apt illustrations; the prominence of the ethical ele- 
ment in his homilies; his boldness and persistence; his per- 
sonality projected into his discourses. 

4. Gerald Birney Smith, Instructor in System- 
atic Theology. Practical Theology: a Neg- 
lected Field in Theological Education. Pp. 67- 
88. Netf 25 cents; postpaid, 27 cents. 

An examination of consequences of the adoption of 
critical and historical methods in dealing with the material 
of theology, with special reference to the question whether 
such methods are adequate to the end for which theological 
seminaries exist, t. /., the equipment of ministers to serve the 
church. After a brief review of the development of theologi- 
cal method, the essay attempts to show that the archeologi- 
cal and historical point of view fostered by the critical 
method needs to ht supplemented by a discipline which 
shall give psychological evaluation to the data obtained. 
Such a discipline may be itself of a genuinely scientific 
character, while at the same time promoting the practical 
efficiency of the ministry. 

Part II — Philosophy, Education 

1. James Hayden Tufts, Professor of Philoso- 

phy. On the Genesis of the ^Esthetic Categories. 

Pp. 1-14. Net, 25 cents; postpaid, 27 cents. 

An examination of the commonly recognized aesthetic 
categories from the point of view of social psychology. 
The paper aims to show that such categories as " objec- 
tivity," "universality," "disinterestedness," etc, receive 
their most satisfactory explanation from the standpoint of 
social, rather than from that of individual, psychology. 

2. James Rowland Angell, Associate Professor 

of Psychology. A Preliminary Study of the Sig- 
nificance of Partial Tones in the Localization 
of Sound. With three text figures. Pp. 15-26. 
Net, 25 cents; postpaid, 27 cents. 

This paper is a report of experiments made in the 
Psychological Laboratory. The results show that tonal 



3. Addison Webster Moore, Assistant Pro- 

fessor of Philosophy. Existence, Meaning, ana 
Reality in Lockers Essay and in Present Epis- 
temology. Pp. 27-52. Net, 2$ ctnts', postpaid, 
28 cents. 

The fundamental conceptions of the relation of ex- 
istence, meaning, and reality in Locke and in much present 
theory of knowledge are these: (i) That it is the function 
of meaning to "reflect," "report," "represent," or in some 
way symbolise reality; (2) that reality is a completed, im- 
movable existence; (3) that the distinction of meaning and 
existence is "given," reality l)eing usually identified with 
the latter. As a substitute for these the paper ofiEers the 
following theses: (i) That reality cannot be identified with 
either existence or meaning as such; (2) that the distinc- 
tion of meaning and existence is not "given," but is one con- 
structed inside reality; (3) that meaning does not merely 
reflect or represent reality, but helps to cansiiiuU it; (4) that, 
constituted by existence and meaning, reality is not com- 
pleted and immovable, but essentially dynamic and develop- 
mental. 

4. James Rowland Angell. The Relations of 

Structural and Functional Psychology to Phi- 
losophy. Pp. 53-74- Net, 25 cents; post- 
paid, 28 cents. 

A critical examination of the applicability to conscious- 
ness of the ideas of structure and function leads to certain 
limitations upon the use of these terms current in biology. 
In psychology the two conceptions are shown to involve 
phases simply of single events. Functional psychology is 
then shown to merge inevitably with the philosophical dis- 
ciplines, e. ^., ethics, logic, aesthetics, etc 

5. George H. Mead, Associate Professor of 

Philosophy. The Definition of the Psychical. 

Pp. 75-112. Net, 50 cents; postpaid, 54 cents. 

Variety of significations of the subjective and the ob- 
jective. Discussion of characteristic doctrines of the psy- 
chical. Criticism of doctrine based on a logical analysis 
and its necessary parallelistlc statement. Development of 
a functional statement growing out of the nature of the 
psychical as immediate and the experience of the individual 
qua individual. 
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7. Ella Flagg Young, Professor of Education. 
Scientific Method in Education. Pp. 1 41-156. 
Net, 25 cents; postpaid, 27 cents. 

This article endeavors to make clear the truth of two 
statements: (i) The general failure to reconstruct the 
method of the school in accord with the presuppositions 
and tendencies of modem philosophy is due to the pervasive 
influence of an erroneous conception of evolution in the the- 
ory of mental growth ; (2) a right conception of the theory 
of evolution, active as the fundamental in a working hypoth- 
esis of education, would make the attitude of the teacher 
toward both the learner and the subject-matter scientific, 
and so bring the method of the school into harmony with 
modem thinking. 

VOLUME IV 

Political Economy, Political Science, 
History, Sociology 

384 paffM* Prica of volaiM. $4>oo, aat ; poctpaM, $4*4o. 

I. }. Laurence Laughlin, Professor and Head 
of the Department of Political Economy. 
Credit, Pp. 1-28. Net, 50 cents; postpaid, 
53 cents. 

The nature of credit and its effect on prices have long 
been a subject of disagreement among economists. Its basis 
is commonly assumed to be money, or bank reserves. This 
study departs from the usual treatment by first showing that 
credit in its last analysis is always based on goods, and not 
on money. It then proposes a new classification into normal 
and abnormal credit, the former being no greater than, and 
the latter in excess of, salable goods actually owned or 
controlled by the borrower. Abnormal credit is a synonym 
for overtrading. The outcome of the exposition in regard to 
credit and prices shows that normal credit has practically no 
effect on general prices. A steady enlargement of normal 
credit is constantly going on consistently with the legitimate 
fall of the general price-level. Abnormal credit, on the 
contrary, raises prices all around for a time ; yet, because it 
is not based upon goods, but on a delusion, the rise of prices 
always results in a 6ollapse as soon as the delusion is pricked. 

«- Thorstrin B- Veblen. Assistant Professor of 



sion swells the capitalized value of industrial property by 
approximately its full amount, at thn same time that it does 
not increase the industrial equipment, or the efficiency of 
industry taken as a whole ; that such credit extension, there- 
lore, is of no service to the community at large, or to the 
business community taken as a whole; and that its chief 
effect is to bring gain to creditors and holders of funds 
standing outside the industrial process, and at the cost of 
the men engaged in industrial business. The argument 
deals with the motives which lead business-men to extend 
their borrowing beyond "due" limits, and the methods by 
which credit transactions of this class are carried out 

3. Frederick Starr, Associate Professor of An- 

thropology. The Physical Characters of the 
Indians of Southern Mexico, With a color-chart 
and thirty half-tone illustrations. Pp. 5 i-i 10. 
'^^A 75 cents; postpaid, 81 cents. 
This contribution contains the results of physical ex- 
aminations and measurements taken during the author's five- 
years investigation upon the physical tjrpes of south Mexican 
Indians. In it the author first outlines the purpose and 
methods of the investigation ; he then discusses several of the 
more important anthropological data, one after another, and 
considers their range, variation, and significance through 
the twenty-three tribes; lastly, each tribe is considered in 
detail, and its characters and type are defined. At least 
one subject from each tribe is represented in front and 
profile portrait views. A sketch map shows the geographi- 
cal locations of the tribes investigated, and a color diagram 
is introduced. The work is the only serious study yet 
printed upon the anthropologically little-known tribes of 
this region. 

4. Albion W. Small, Professor and Head of the 

Department of Sociology. The Significance 
of Sociology for Ethics, Pp. 111-150. Net, 
50 cents; postpaid, 54 cents. 

An attempt to support two propositions : (i) Every ethi- 
cal S3r8tem with a concrete content virtually presupposes a 
sociology. (2) There can be no generally recognized ethical 
standards until we have a generally accepted sociology. 
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Letter of Gerhoh of Reichenberg to Adrian IV. concerning 
the Heresies of the Time. 

After an account of the famous controYersy concerning 
the papal grant of Ireland to the English king, the author 
himself investigates the question, following the line of argu- 
ment first set forth by Professor SchefiEer-Boichorst but 
since neglected. The conclusions thus reached are further 
strengthened and elucidated by the use of a papal let- 
ter hitherto unnoticed in this connection. The document 
known as Laudabiliter and the congratulatory letter of 
Henry II. to Adrian IV. are shown to be rhetorical exercises, 
and hence without historical value. The complete text of a 
letter of Gerhoh of Beichersberg to Adrian IV. {Anno 1156) 
is published here for the first time. 

6. William I. Thomas, Associate Professor of 

Sociology. The Relation of the Medicine-Man 
to the Origin of the Professional Occupations, 
Pp. 239-256. Net^ 25 cents; postpaid, 28 cents. 

An examination of Mr. Spencer's theory that the 
learned and artistic occupations originated in the attentions 
and services rendered by medicine-men to the spirits of 
dead rulers, and that the medicine-man was in a favorable 
position to develop knowledge and art because of the leisure 
he enjoyed in consequence of having his economic needs 
supplied by others. Development of the contrary view that 
the origins of knowledge and art are not found exclusively in 
connection with attention to either dead or living rulers; 
that in so far as they are connected with court life they are 
prominently connected with the hanger-on class; that the 
medicine-man was not greatly inclined to use his leisure 
for research; and that, in general, the development of the 
occupations is a phase of the division of labor, dependent on 
economic conditions rather than on the presence of any 
particular set of individuals. 

7. Ernst Freund, Professor of Law. Empire 

and Sovereignty, Pp. 257-288. Net^ 50 cents ; 
postpaid, 54 cents. 

A study of the constitution of the supreme power in 
political systems which are not perfectly consolidated. The 
types examined are : the federal state, the autonomous, 
colony or dependency, and the protectorate, three forms of 
political connection characteristic of empires. The object of 
the essay is to show that in each of these three systems the 
supreme power is either legally or constitutionally limited, 
and that absence of sovereignty does not necessarily consti- 
tute a defect in imperial organization. 

8. James Westfall Thompson. The Decline of 

the Missi Dominici in Prankish Gaul, Pp. 289- 
310. Net^ 25 cents; postpaid, 27 cents. 



A study of a particular phase of the decline of the 
Frank monarchy and the upgrowth of the feudal regime. 
The usurpation of the powerful office of the missus by dukes 
and counts, and the approximation of the circuits of the 
missi dominici to the lines of dioceses and feudal provinces 
is traced in detail, in connection with the unsuccessful 
attempts of Charlemagne's followers to re-establish the 
institution which he founded. 

9. Harry Pratt Judson, Professor of Compara- 
tive Politics and Diplomacy and Head of the 
Department of Political Science. The Essen- 
tial Elements of a Written Constitution. Pp. 
311-354. Net^ 50 cents; postpaid, 54 cents. 

A study of the nature of organic law, with an analysis 
of a constitution of government. The attempt is made to 
develop the essentials of a complete constitution, showing 
the limits of variation for essentials and non-essentials. 

VOLUME V 

The Semitic Languages and Literatures, 
Biblical and Patristic Greek 

ajo pagM. Prlc« of volaflM. $4.50. net ; postpaid, $4*73. 

1. Edgar Johnson Goodspeed, Instructor in 
Biblical and Patristic Greek. Greek Papyri 
from the Cairo Museum^ together with Papyri 
of Roman Egypt from American Collections, 
Pp. 1-78. Net,ti,$o\ postpaid, $1.58. 
This contribution presents thirty documents and literary 

fragments hitherto unpublished. All the periods of Greek 
pap3rri — Ptolemaic, Roman, and Byzantine — are repre- 
sented, the pieces being taken from the collections of the 
Cairo Museum, Westminster College, and the private collec- 
tion of the editor. The texts are accompanied by introduc- 
tions and notes, and translations are appended to the longer 
or more technical ones. 

2. James Henry Breasted, Associate Professor 
of Egyptology and Semitic Languages. 
The BaUle of Kadesh. With eight plates and 
several maps. Pp. 81-126. Net, 75 cents; 
postpaid, 81 cents. 

The battle of Kadesh, which took place l)etween Rameses 
II., king of Egypt, and the Hittites,upon the plain of Kadesh 
on the Orontes River, is the earliest battle in history in which 
the military maneuvers can l)e traced. The author first dis- 
cusses exhaustively all the numerous docuiaeBtary sources of 
information in £g3rpt and all the literature bearing on the 
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battle. He then takes up the size of Egyptian armies, 
adducing all the known facts followed by a description of 
the scene of the battle. The battle is described in detail, 
the successive positions of the troops being shown by maps. 
All the evidence known, and some material hitherto unno- 
ticed, in describing the battle and determining the disposi- 
tion of the armies is published in the original ; and these 
texts, as here published, are the result of entirely new colla- 
tions of the original, introducing many new readings. The 
seven plates contain all of the temple-relief scenes depicting 
the battle, with one new scene from a hitherto unnoticed 
palimpsest wall at Kamak. 

3. William Rainey Harper, Professor and 
Head of the Department of Semitic Lan- 
guages and Literatures. The Structure of the 
Text of the Book of Amos, Pp. 127-164. 
Net^ $1.00; postpaid, $1.06. 

An arrangement of the text of the book of Amos in 
strophes. Interpolated passages are separated from the 
original material and printed in a parallel column. Neces- 
sary emendations are incorporated in the text, the Massoretic 
text being indicated in footnotes. A new translation accom- 
panies the text, and is arranged in the same manner upon 
the opposite page. The purpose of the treatment is to 
restore as nearly as possible the original artistic form of the 
prophetic utterances and of the later accretions now con- 
tained in the book. 

4. Ira Maurice Price, Professor of the Semitic 
Languages and Literatures. Some Literary 
Remains of Rim Sin (Arioch), King of Larsa, 
about 2285 B, C. Pp. 165-191. Netyi^ cents; 
postpaid, 81 cents. 

Arioch of EUasar was one of the confederates of 
Chedorlaomer of Elam, when the latter made his military 
campaign against rel)ellious subjects in the West in the 
twenty-third century B. C, as described in Gen. 14. He 
was an Elamite conqueror, who, through his father Kudur- 
mabuk, had secured the sovereignty over several of the 
largest cities of lower Babylonia. Several of his dedicatory 
inscriptions have l)een found in recent years. Eleven of 
these documents, written in the so-called Sumerian language, 
all comparatively short, are published in this collection. 
Nine of these have appeared in facsimile elsewhere, and two 
of them, now preserved in the Louvre, in Paris, and copied 
by the author, are here published in facsimile for the first 
time. The entire eleven are printed in transliteration and 
translation in parallel columns. A full List of Proper Names 
and a Glossary completes this contribution to the studies of 
the literature of the pre- Hammurabi period of Babylonian 
History. 



5. Ernest D. Burton, Professor of New Testa- 
ment Interpretation. Some Principles of Lit- 
erary Criticism and their Application to the 
Synoptic Problem. Pp. 193-260. Jfet,$i.oo; 
postpaid, $1.06. 

The aim of this paper is not to review the history of the 
numerous efforts that have been made in the last century to 
solve the problem which is created by the fact of the marked 
resemblances of the first three gospels to one another, intri- 
cately interwoven as they are with not less marked differ- 
ences; but, first, to formulate principles applicable to 
problems of this class, as textual critics have long ago done 
for the problems in their field ; secondly, to state the main 
facts respecting the relation of the synoptic gospels to one 
another ; and, thirdly, to suggest certain conclusions to which 
the correlation of these principles and facts seems to lead. 
Both in its point of approach and its conclusions the paper 
departs in important respects from the path that has hitherto 
been followed by students of the gospels. 

VOLUME VI 

The Greek Language and Literature, the 
Latin Language and Literature, Sanskrit 
AND Indo-European Comparative Phi- 
LOLOGY, Classical Archeology 

988 pages. Price of votome, $3.50, net ; po atp aid, $3.80. 

1. Frank Bigelow Tarbell, Professor of 
Classical Archaeology. A Greek Hand Mirror 
in the Art Institute of Chicago, With a half- 
tone plate. Pp. 1-4. 

A description of a Greek hand mirror of the fifth cen- 
tury B. C, of unusually perfect preservation, presented to 
the Chicago Art Institute by Martin A. Ryerson, Esq. 

2. Frank Bigelow Tarbell. A Cantharus 
from the Factory of Brygos in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. With two heliotype 
plates. Pp. 5-10. 

Describes a fine vase l)elonging to the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. It is shown to have been made in the 
factory of Brygos, perhaps by Brygos himself, a potter of 
the early fifth century B. C. 

Nos. I and 2 together, net^ 25 cents; postpaid, 
27 cents. 

3. Roy C. Flickinger, Assistant in Greek. The 
Meaning of licX t^s o-ki/k^s in Writers of the 
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Fourth Century. Pp. 11-26. Net, 25 cents; 
postpaid, 27 cents. 

It has been held by certain scholars that this phrase in 
Aristotle and Demosthenes gives conclusive evidence against 
Dorpfeld's theory of the stage, and no attempt has been 
made hitherto to subject the passages in these authors to a 
careful analysis. The purpose of this paper is to prove that 
the meaning "stage" for VKtirti is excluded wherever the 
phrase hrl r%t VK^wijit occurs in writers of the fourth cen- 
tury. This result is found to be in entire agreement with 
the usage of post-classical writers. 

4. George Lincoln Hendrickson, Professor of 
Latin. The Proconsulate of Julius Agricola 
in Relation to History and to Encomium^ Pp. 
27-60. Net, 50 cents; postpaid, 54 cents. 
The paper discusses the problem of the literary form of 

the Agricola of Tacitus, and aims especially to characterize 
in detail the difference in literary technique between 
biography and history as illustrated by the Agricola and by 
portions of Tacitus*8 historical works. 

5. Tenney Frank, Assistant in Latin. A Sticho- 
metric Scholium to the Medea of Euripides, with 
Remarks on the Text of Didymus, Pp. 61-68. 
Nety 25 cents; postpaid, 27 cents. 

A certain line occurs twice in the Medem of Euripides 
and is cited in a third place by Didymns, according to a 
scholium the exactness of which has been questioned. A 
second scholium, which has hitherto been misunderstood 
because of a corruption, is emended by the author. It con- 
tains a stichometrical reference and incidentally throws 
light on the text possessed by Didymus. 

6. George Lincoln Hendrickson. Observa- 
tions on the Commentariolum Petitionis Attrib- 
uted to Quintus Cicero, Pp. 69-94. Net, 25 
cents; postpaid, 28 cents. 

The writer endeavors to show that the Commentariolum, 
attributed to Quintus Cicero, is in fact a suasoria of some 



history of the worid — an unparalleled babel of foreign 
tongues, yet undergoing absorption so rapidly and so natu- 
rally that the "language question " which looms so large in 
the politics of many European states does not exist for us 
as a disturbing problem. The study of these conditions 
has two main points of interest: One is a phase of the 
general problem of the linguistic consequences of race- 
mixture. What is the result as regards language of the 
particular conditions of race-mixture which are exemplified 
here ? The other is the constituency of the foreign ele- 
ment. The thirty-odd foreign languages spoken in Chicago 
by numbers ranging from half a dozen to half a million are 
enumerated in classified form, with statements of the 
approximate numerical representation of each. . 

8. John Jacob Meyer, Associate in Sanskrit. 
Two Twice-Told Tales. Pp. 1 15-126. Net, 
25 cents; postpaid, 27 cents. 

Ariosto's story of Giocondo and Astolfo is found also 
in the Pali Jataka. A translation of this Buddhistic form 
shows that Ariosto did not take his "novella" from 
the Arabian Nights. He may have got it through some 
Slavic channel Another very important part of the 
introduction to the Nights, Sheherezade herself, and her 
breaking off at the interesting point of her tales in order to 
trick the king, goes back to India. 

9. Paul Shorey, Professor and Head of the De- 
partment of Greek. The Unity of Plato's 
Thought. Pp. 127-214. Net, $1.00; post- 
paid, $1.05. 

An exposition of the essential identity of the doctrine 
presented by Plato in diversified dramatic forms, and a 
criticism of recent attempts to date the dialogues by de- 
termining the order of development of his ideas. 

10. Frank Frost Abbott, Professor of Latin. 
The Toledo Manuscript of the Germania of 
Tacitus. Pp. 215-258. Net, 50 cents; post- 
paid, 54 cents. 
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Literary History, Pp. 259-288. With chart. 
Net^ 50 cents ; postpaid, 54 cents. ' 

The didascalic inscription CIA II, 971 and the actors' 
catalogues CIA II, 977 are so restored, and the evi- 
dence to be extracted from them severally so combined, as 
to furnish new information as to this epoch date in the 
early history of Attic comedy. Aristotle's testimony and 
the knowledge we possess about Epicharmus are shown to 
be in harmony with the results so reached. Instead of ca. 
465, the accepted date upheld by Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, 
it is found that the official recognition of comedy at Athens, 
and the period of the earliest activity of Chionides, Ecphan- 
tides, and Magnes must be placed some twenty years 
earlier. 

VOLUME VII 

The Romance Languages and Literatures, 
THE Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, English, Literature in English 

34^ pagM. Price ol votaoM, $4.00* act ; pMtpald, $4*40. 

1. Eleanor Prescott Hammond, Docent in 
English. On the Text of Chaucer's Parle- 
ment of Foules. With diagrams. Pp. 1-26. 
Nety 50 cents ; postpaid, 53 cents. 

In the course of a careful discussion of the genealogical 
relations and intrinsic worth of the existing manuscripts of 
this poem, it is shown that no text as yet printed is strictly 
critical and that the critical text will be found to contain 
metrical features which, if discovered in other reconstruc- 
tions of Chaucerian originals, will compel a readjustment of 
current theories as to the poet's meter. It is demonstrated 
that the Cambridge manuscript hitherto so admired by edi- 
tons is an untrustworthy authority, and that the archetype is 
m9re nearly reflected in the pair of manuscripts, Fairfax 16 
and Bodley 638 of the Bodleian Library in Oxford. 

2. Camillo von Klenze, Associate Professor of 
German Literature. The Treatment of Na- 
ture in the Works of Nikolaus Lenau, An 
Essay in Interpretation, Pp. 27-110. Net, 
75 cents ; postpaid, 82 cents. 

This article presents a detailed study of the part 
which landscape plays in the letters, diaries, and the poeti- 
cal works of the Austrian poet Lenau. Comparison with 
contemporary poets like Byron, Shelley, Lamartine, Hugo, 
Tieck, Novalis, Heine, and others proves him on the whole 
the most significant exponent of the "romantic*' attitude 
toward nature. 



3. Starr Willard Cutting, Professor of Ger- 
man Literature. Concerning the Modern Ger- 
man Relatives ''Das'' and" Was" in Qauses De- 
pendent upon Substantivized Adjectives, Pp. 

111-132. Net, 25 cents; postpaid, 28 cents. 

This article presents an examination ot the distnbu- 
tion and function of das {weiches) and of was in the modem 
German relative after substantivized adjective antecedents, 
undertaken in the light of numerous examples selected from 
the writings of Hauptmann, Heyse, Keller, Meyer, Nietzsche, 
Raabe, Schopenhauer, Spielhagen, Sudermann, and Wil- 
denbruch. 

4. Philip Schuyler Allen, Instructor in Ger- 
man. Studies in Popular Poetry, Pp. 1 33- 
156. Net, 25 cents ; postpaid, 28 cents. 

I. Nature-Introductions and Vivificatum in the Older 
German VoUkslied de^elopB the hypothesis that the beginning 
with the description of a bit of nature, which is so common 
to early popular song, is not unconscious and instinctive, 
but the last survival of a proethnic hymn to nature in one 
of its chief manifestations. II. Old Ballads Newly Ex- 
pounded is a discussion of two American versions of Lord 
Randal and Lord Thomas and Fair Annet, in which it is 
found that the text of the former is a corrupted one, but 
that that of the latter is nearer the original structure of the 
ballad than any corresponding variation of the same type in- 
cluded in Child's English and Scottish Popular Ballads, III. 
Heine and the Schnaderhiipfel is the presentation of the 
thesis that the poet found the prototype of his ironic antithe- 
sis in the epigrammatic endings of the south-German popu- 
lar dance-rimes. 

5. Albert Harris Tolman, Assistant Professor 
of English . What Has Become of Shakespeare^ s 
Play ''Love's Labour's Won''? Pp. 157-190. 
Net, 50 cents; postpaid, 54 cents. 

Love's Labour's Won is the only one of Shakespeare's 
plays mentioned in the list of Francis Meres (1598) that 
is not known to us. The different theories concerning this 
drama are taken up in the following order : (i) that Love's 
Labour's Won has disappeared ; (2) that it is to be identified 
with Lovers Labour's Lost; (3) with A Midsummer-Nigh fs 
Dream; (4) with The Tempest; (5) with AWs WeU that Entls 
WeU; (6) with Much Ado about Nothing; (7) with The 
Taming of the Shrew. A neglected piece of evidence favors 
the view that Love's Labour's Won is no longer extant. 
The more common opinion among Shakespearean scholars 
has been that AlTs Well is the comedy concerned ; but 
this seems improbable. If the play has come down to 
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US, it is probably either Much Ado or The Taming of the 
Shrew, The strength of the argument in favor of The 
Taming of the Shrew has not been appreciated. 

6. Karl Pietsch, Associate Professor of 
Romance Philology. Preliminary Notes on 
Two Old Spanish Versions of the Disticha 
Catonis. Pp. 191-232. ^(f/, 50 cents ; post- 
paid, 54 cents. 

The notes presented in this article deal with the popu- 
larity of the Disticha as evidenced (i) by the number of Latin 
MSS. and early Latin prints ; (2) by the allusions to them 
in old Spanish literature; (3) by the early translations 
into Spanish. Two of the translations are studied in detail, 
and liberal extracts are presented. 

7. Thomas Atkinson Jenkins, Associate Pro- 
fessor of French Philology. The Espurga- 
toire Saint Patrit of Marie de France. With 
a text of the Latin original. Pp. 233-328. 
Net, ti.25; postpaid, $1.35. 

The Latin text of the Ttactatus de Purgatorio Sancti 
Patricii contained in the Harleian manuscript 3846 is 
printed for the first time, accompanied in parallel columns 
by the old French metrical translation of Marie de France, 
made at the end of the twelfth century. The precise ver- 
sion used by Marie de France has not been found. The 
Harleian manuscript represents this version more com- 
pletely and better than any manuscript yet made accessible. 
The French text has been improved materially by the com- 
parison made with the Latin original. The text of the Trac- 
tatms from another British Museum manuscript (Royal 13 B 
VIII) is printed in full as an appendix. 

8. William Darnall MacClintock, Professor 
of English. Some Paradoxes of the English 
Romantic Movement of the Eighteenth Century. 
Pp. 329-348. Net, 25 cents; postpaid, 27 
cents. 

An attempt to re-enforce the doctrine of a single and 



Stars made with the 40'Inch Refractor of the 
Yerkes Observatory in igoo and igoi. Pp. 1-76. 
Net, $1.00; postpaid, $1.10. 

A large proportion of the double stars discovered and 
measured by Sir William Herschel, Sir James South, and 
other astronomers at the end of the eighteenth and the 
beginning of the nineteenth century have never been 
observed since that time, and many of the pairs recorded 
in the various astronomical periodicals and observatory pub- 
lications during the last fifty years in this country and 
abroad have been insufficiently observed or not measured at 
all. In many of these stars from all the sources mentioned 
the places are roughly approximate or uncertain, and some 
of them could not be found at all after a careful search. 
Among the other neglected pairs are those in which the 
evidence of decided change is of a somewhat doubtful 
character. These have been reobserved, and the soppoted 
change shown to be real in some instances, and due to 
errors of observation in others. Many apparently very in- 
teresting changes since the first measures have been detected. 
For special reasons some of the Z and /9 stars have been 
measured, and others from the A. G. catalogues. Altogether 
some six hundred of these objects are given in this paper 
as the first contribution in thb line of research. The object 
has been to avoid duplicating work done elsewhere, and to 
place no star on the working-list which would be likely to 
be measured at any other observatory. In the course of the 
work eighteen new double stars have been discovered and 
measured, and the results recorded in this paper. Some of 
them are certain to prove to be interesting physical systems. 

2. Edward Emerson Barnard, Professor of 
Practical Astronomy. Micrometrical Observa- 
tions of Eros made with the 40- Inch Refractor 
of the Yerkes Observatory during the Opposi- 
tion of tgoo and tgot. Pp. 77-116. Net, 
50 cents ; postpaid, 54 cents. 

The favorable position of the minor planet Eros for 
observation in 1900 was taken advantage of for a redeter- 
mination of the sun's distance. An observation program 
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ares of right ascensions «nd declinations were obtained« 
The positions of the comparison stars used in these measures 
are now being accurately determined in Europe. A large 
number of determinations of the brightness of the planet 
was also made during the observations with the great 
telescope. These will be useful in investigations of the 
variabilitj of the light of Eros which occurred during the 
observations of the planet This paper contains the Meas- 
ures of position and the observations for the brightness of 
Eros. 

3. Forest Ray Moulton, Instructor in 
Astronomy. On Certain Rigorous Methods of 
Treating Problems in Celestial Mechanics, 
Pp. 1 1 7-142. Net^ 25 cents; postpaid, 28 
cents. 

The object of this paper is to show how some of the 
most important problems in Celestial Mechanics may be 
treated by methods which are rigorous, at least under speci- 
fied conditions. These problems depend upon the solutions 
of differential equations ; consequently the principal meth- 
ods of integration are treated, and the manner of applying 
them to astronomical problems is shown. 

4. Edwin Brant Frost, Professor of Astrophys- 

ics, and Walter Sydney Adams, Assistant 
at the Yerkes Observatory. Radial Velocities 
of Twenty Stars having Spectra of the Orion 
Type, With three plates. Pp. 143-250. Net, 
$1.50; postpaid, $1.55. 

This paper gives a detailed account ot the measure- 
ments of the velocities in the line of sight of twenty selected 
stars of Vogel's type Ib^ commonly known as the Ori4m 
type. This class of spectrum is of especial interest as repre- 
senting an early stage in stellar development, and is char- 
acterized by the presence of but few lines of a limited 
number of elements, among which hjrdrogen, helium, oxygen, 
silicon, and magnesium are the most important Owing to 
the ill-defined character of many of the lines in spectra of 
this type, which renders their measurement much more dif- 
ficult than in case of the solar stars, few quantitative 
investigations of these spectra have l>een made. Of the 
Stan included in this paper, but three or four of the brightest 
have been hitherto investigated in respect to radial velocity, 
so far as is known from published statements of spectro- 
graphlc work. The list includes stars from magnitude 0.3 
to magnitude 4.5. The instrument employed was the new 
Brace spectrograph attached to the forty-inch refractor, and 
a fall account is given of all changes of adjustment made 
during the year covered by the observations (autumn of 



1901 to the autumn of 1902). The method of measurement 
and reduction of the plates is explained in full, and the de- 
tails are given for the separate plates, as well as for numer- 
ous control plates of the moon and planets and stars of the 
solar type with known velocities. In all, the detailed meas- 
ures of over 130 spectrograms are given. The probable 
classification of the stars as regards order of development is 
considered and compared with previous classifications of the 
same stars. The proper motions of the stars in angular 
measure (across the line of sight) are also tabulated and the 
possible connection between the type of spectrum and the 
magnitude of absolute motion in space are briefly discussed. 

5. George Ellerv Hale, Professor of Astro- 

physics and Director of the Yerkes Observa- 
tory, Ferdinand Ellerman, Instructor in 
Astrophysics, and John Adelbert Park- 
hurst, Assistant in Astrophysics. On the 
Spectra of Stars of SecchCs Fourth Type, 
With eleven plates. Pp. 252-386. Net, 
f 2^.00; postpaid, (2.07. 

Comparatively little has been known regarding the 
spectra of the red stars of Secchi's fourth type, as they are 
too faint for detailed study except with the most powerful 
telescopes. Accordingly, a three-prism spectrograph has 
been used with the forty-inch Yerkes telescope in photo- 
graphing the spectra of a number of these stars. The paper 
includes tables of the wave-lengths of several hundred bright 
and dark lines recorded on photographs, conclusions as to 
the chemical origin of the lines, and a discussion of die 
evolution of these stars, their distribution in the heavens, and 
their relationship to stars of other spectral types. The pho- 
tographs of spectra are reproduced in a series of plates which 
accompany the paper. 

6. George Willis Ritchey, Instructor in Prac- 

tical Astronomy and Superintendent of 
Instrument Construction at the Observatory. 
Astronomical Photography with the 40'Inch 
Refractor and the 2- Foot Reflector of the Yerkes 
Observatory, With sixteen plates. Pp. 389- 
398. Net, 75 cents; postpaid, 82 cents. 
The forty-inch refractor of the Yerkes Observatory was 
designed primarily for visual observations, no provision 
having been made for direct photography with it. It has 
been found possible, however, to secure excellent photo- 
graphs with this visual telescope by employing a yellow 
color-screen and isochromatic plates, by which means the 
sharp yellow or visual image is utilized and the outstanding 
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blue light is excluded from the plate. Many of the plates 
which accompany this paper are from photographs of star- 
clusters and the moon obtained with the great refractor 
with a color-screen and a double-slide plate-carrier used in 
guiding. The photographs are of great value on account 
of their large scale and fine definition. In constructing the 
two-foot reflecting telescope, which was made in the obser- 
vatory instrument shops, special attention was given to the 
stability and rigidity of the mirror-supports and the skeleton 
tul)e, as also to the perfection of the driving mechanism and 
the guiding mechanism. The photographs of nebulse and 
star-dusters obtained with this instrument, many of which 
are reproduced in the plates accompanying this paper, are 
so sharp and so rich in minute detail as to demonstrate the 
very great efficiency of reflecting telescopes in astronomical 
photography, when sufficient attention is given to the per- 
fection of their mirrors and mountings. 

7. Kurt Laves, Assistant Professor of Astronomy. 
The Orbit of the Planet {SS4). Pp. 399-414. 
JVet, 50 cents; postpaid, 53 cents. 

Planet 334, one of the so-called Hilda type, discovered 
in 1892 and named *' Chicago** by its discoverer. Professor 
Wolf, is marked for its small eccentricity and inclination. 
An attempt has been made by the writer to determine the 
absolute perturbations of Jupiter on this planet after Lever- 
rier*s method. In the present paper the expressions for the 
perturbative function, and its derivative with respect to the 
major axis, are given, up to and including the fourth degree 
of small quantities in the periodic terms, and up to and in- 
cluding the sixth degree in the secular terms. It is hoped that 
the paper will be useful in a twofold way: that it will con- 
tribute a check for future theories of the orbits of this type 
of small planets that will not start from the Keplerian ellipse 
as a first approximation, and that it will lead toward a rede- 
termination of the mass of Jupiter. 

VOLUME IX 

Mathematics, Chemistry, Physics, Geology 

ao6 pagM. Prlc« ef voloae, $3*80, net ; postpaid, $3.80. 
I. Albert A. Michelson, Professor and Head 
of the Department of Physics. The Velocity 
of Light. With a text figure. Pp. i-io. Net, 
25 cents; postpaid, 27 cents. 



2. OsKAR BoLZA, Professor of Mathematics. 
Concerning the Geodesic Curvature and the 
Isoperimetric Problem on a Given Surface. 
Pp. 11-18. 

A new proof of the well-known theorem that the doted 
curve of given length drawn on a given surface which 
incloses a portion of the surface of maximum area is a curve 
of constant geodesic curvature. 

3. OsKAR BoLZA, Proof of the Sufficiency of/cuo- 
bfs Condition of a Permanent Sign of the 
Second Variation in the So-called Isoperimetric 
Problems, Pp. 19-25. 

Gives a simple proof of the sufficiency of Legendie's 
and Jacobi's conditions for a permanent sign of the second 
variation in the simplest type of isoperimetric problems m 
parameter representation. 
Nos. 2 and 3 together, net, 25 cents ; postpaid, 27 cents. 

4. Leonard Eugene Dickson, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics. Ternary Orthogonal 
Groups in a General Field. Pp. 27-34. 

An investigation for an arbitrary field (realm of ration- 
ality) of a subject previously treated for a continuous field 
by Weber, and for a Galois field by the writer. 

5. Leonard Eugene Dickson. The Groups 
Defined for a General Field by the Rotation 
Group. Pp. 35-52. 

A contribution to the theory of group-determinants and 
group-characters due to Frol)enius and Bumside for con- 
tinuous fields, and to the writer for arbitrary fields. 
Nos. 4 and 5 together, mt^ 50 cents ; postpaid, 54 cents. 

6. Alexander Smith, Associate Professor of 
General Chemistry, with the collaboration of 
Willis B. Holmes. On Amorphous Sulphur. 
With two diagrams. Pp. 53-64. Net, 25 
cents; postpaid, 27 cents. 

The chief results of this investigation are : (i) A fairly 
accurate method of analyzing mixtures of amorphous and 
soluble sulphur has been worked out (2) The freezing 
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weight of amorphous sulphur in solution is found to be Sg. 
(5) Amorphous sulphur is thus an isomer of soluble sulphur 
and exists in chemical equilibrium with liquid soluble sul- 
phur, whose molecular weight is unknown. 

7. Robert A. Millikan, Assistant Professor of 
Physics. I^ew Instruments of Precision from 
the Ryerson Physical Laboratory. With six 
text figures. Pp. 65-72. Net^ 25 cents; post- 
paid, 27 cents. 

A full description of some new pieces of apparatus 
devised by members of the Department of Physics: (i) A 
substitute for the Atwood machine; (2) A "moment of 
inertia*' machine ; (3) A Young's modulus apparatus ; (4) A 
vapor-tension device. 

8. Julius Stieglitz, Associate Professor of 
Chemistry. On the **Beckman Rearrange- 
ment.'* Pp. 73-88. Net^ 25 cents; post- 
paid, 28 cents. 

' The various interpretations of this characteristic molec- 
ular rearrangement, including the one advanced by the 
author, are discussed critically in the light of experimental 
facts, especially of new ones established by the author's 
work with a numl)er of collaborating students. The actual 
facts are found to agree best with the author's theory of the 
reaction. 

9. Carl Kinsley, Instructor in Physics. 
A Systematic Method of Calculating the Di- 
mensions of Direct Current Dynamo- Electric 
Machines. Pp. 89-102. Net^ 25 cents; post- 
paid, 28 cents. 

A dynamo of any type and output operates satisfac- 
torily when its rise in temperature, efficiency, and electro- 
motive force are of desired values. In the method proposed 
for designing dynamos, the machine is so proportioned that 
the desired results are obtained. The essential dimensions 
are computed by solving the equations showing their rela- 
tions to the rise in temperature, efficiency, and electro- 
motive force. Therefore, whatever designing constants are 
chosen, the machine will operate in the predetermined man- 
ner. DifiEerent makers have machines of somewhat different 
form, due to the various designing constants used. The 
calculations are outlined for one of the most satisfactory 
dynamos now being manufactured by a leading firm. The 
trial-and-error methods which designers are accustomed to 
employ are not suitable for the accurate determinations 
needed in a systematic study of the subject 



10. Herbert N. McCoy, Instructor in Chemis- 
try. Equilibrium in the System composed 
of Sodium Carbonate^ Sodium BicarboncUe^ 
Carbon Dioxide^ and Water. Pp. 103-124. 
Net^ 25 cents; postpaid, 27 cents. 

The equilibrium between sodium carbonate and sodium 
bicarbonate in water solution in contact with a vapor phase 
of variable carbon dioxide content was studied theoretically 
and experimentally. From the results *so obtained the de- 
gree of hydroljTtic dissociation in a solution of sodium 
carbonate was calculated, and the ionization constant of 
sodium bicarbonate, as an acid, determined. 

11. Heinrich Maschke, Associate Professor of 
Mathematics. Invariants and Cavarkints of 
Quadratic Differential Quantics of n Vari- 
ables. Pp. 125-138. Net^ 2 5 cents ; postpaid, 
27 cents. 

In this article the symbolic method given by the author 
in a previous paper in the first volume of the Transactions 
of the American Mathematical Society has been developed 
in detail for the case of n variables. 

12. Eliakim Hastings Moore, Professor and 
Head of the Department of Mathematics. 
The Subgroups of the Generalized Finite Mod- 
ular Group. Pp. 139-190. Net J t\.oo\ post- 
paid, $1.06. 

In this paper, read before the American Mathematical 
Society in August, 1898, all the subgroups of the group of 
linear fractional substitutions of determinant i in the Galois 
field of order q**^ are determined. 

An equation of degree ^ + 1 (^ 4= ^S 3') whose Galois 
group is the group in question has resolvents of degree 
D,D< ^+1, only in the cases ^»= 5', 7S u', 3', when 
D is respectively 5, 7, 11, 6. For «= i this is a noted 
theorem of Galois and Gierster. 

The doubly infinite system of simple groups of this 
system of groups (^ ^ at, 31) 

determines by the decomposition of the subgroups of its 
constituent groups, apart from the simple groups of prime 
order, only simple groups of the original system. 

13. Thomas Chrowder Chamberlin, Professor 
and Head of the Department of Geology. A 
Contribution to the Theory of Glacial Motion, 
Pp. 191-206. Net, 50 cents; postpaid, 54 
cents. 
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A theory of glacier motion based primarily on (i) the 
growth of the glacier granules, or ice crystals, as a result of 
the melting and refreezing of the water developed either at 
the surface or by internal stresses ; and (2) the rotation and 
sliding of these granules on one another. The theory is 
opposed to the current theory of viscosity. While the funda- 
mental elements on which this theory is based have been 
suggested before as elements in glacier motion, the attempt 
is made to bring out their relations to one another, to glacier 
movement, and to the various phases of glacier activity, in 
some detail. 

VOLUME X 

ZodLOGY, Anatomy, Physiology, Neurology, 
Botany, Pathology, Bacteriology 



396 pagM. 39 platot. Prioa of v«lama, $10.00, iMt; poatpaM, 
$■•.48. 

1. Jacques Loeb, Professor and Head of the 
Department of Physiology. On the Produc- 
tion and Suppression of Muscular Twitchings 
and Hypersensitiveness of the Skin by Electro- 
lytes. Pp. 1-13. ^if/, 25 cents; postpaid, 27 
cents. 

A continnatioii of the author's investigations dealing 
with the determination of electrolytes which are liable to 
produce and inhibit hjrperactivity of muscles and hjrpersen- 
sitiveness of the nerves of the skin, the endeavor being to 
answer the question whether or not the stimulating and 
inhibiting effects of ions are a function of their valency and 
electrical charge. The experiments herein described have a 
practical bearing on the treatment of certain diseases. 

2. Henry H. Donaldson, Professor and Head 
of the Department of Neurology. On a 
Formula for Detetmsmng the Weight of the 
Central Nervous System of a Frog from the 
Length and Weight of its Entire Body, With 
one plate. Pp. 15-29. Net^ 25 cents; post- 
paid, 27 cents. 

This investigation shows that in the frog the weight of 
the brain and spinal-cord combined can be expressed by a 
simple formula which is based on the weight of the entire 
body and its length. It thus appears that the weight of the 



3. William Lawrence Tower, Assistant in 
Embryology. The Development of Colors and 
Color Patterns of Coleoptera^ with Observa- 
tions on the Development of Colors in Other 
Orders of Insects. With three colored litho- 
graphic plates. Pp. 31-70. Netf $1.00; post- 
paid, $1.05. 

Color develops in connection with the hardening of 
the body sderites, and pigmented areas are frequently 
correlated with muscle attachments. Color patterns of 
various genera have many developmental stages in common, 
and a fundamental plan of color development was found in 
all the genera studied. A study of the development of the 
cuticula and the source and composition of the colors was 
also made. Enzymes of a new class, chitases, were discov- 
ered and extracted. These enz3rmes are a potent factor in 
the hardening of the cuticula and in the development of the 
color. The cuticula is composed of two layers : an outer or 
primary cuticula of chitin and an inner lajrer, a carbohy- 
drate, allied to tunicin. The colors develop in the primary 
cuticula, which is derived from prochitin, an albumino gela- 
tinate, through the action of chitases producing chitin and 
coloring matters of the aso, di-aso, and amido-aao series. 

4. Arthur W. Greeley, Assistant in Physi- 
ology. The Artificial Reproduction of Spores 
by a reduction of Temperature, With five 
text figures. Pp. 71-78. Net^ 25 cents ; post- 
paid, 27 cents. 

It is possible by means of variation in temperature 
to control the reproduction of Monas. At 20^ C it multi- 
plies sexually, and by simple fission; at i** to 4"* C. repro- 
duction by asexual spores takes place. 

5. Edwin Oakes Jordan, Associate Professor 
of Bacteriology. The Self Purification of 
Streams. With two maps. Pp. 79-90. Net, 
25 cents; postpaid, 27 cents. 

A statement concerning the methods emplojred and 
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6. Waldem AR Koch, Assistant in Pharmacology. 
The Lecithans. Their Function in the Life of 
the Cell, Pp. 91-102. Net, 25 cents; post- 
paid, 27 cents. 

lo every living cell there sire found a number of closely 
related phosphorized fats containing nitrogen, for which the 
group-name Lecithan is proposed. These substances have 
not been very generally studied since Hoppe-Sayler*s investi- 
gations, more attention having been given to the proteids. 
The Ledthans are found to be of value to the cell in their 
relation to the inorganic constituents and also by entering 
into the metabolism of the cell. A method for the quan- 
titative estimation of these substances is described. 

7. Ralph Waldo Webster, Assistant in Physio- 
logical Chemistry. A Contribution to the 
Physical Analysis of the Phenomena of Absorp- 
tion of Liquids by Animal Tissues, Pp. 103- 
134. Net, 50 cents; postpaid 54 cents. 

A detailed study of the effects of solutions of various 
electrolytes and non-electrolytes upon phenomena of absorp- 
tion. An attempt is made to explain, by the laws of physical 
chemistry, the various phenomena noted. A practically 
complete bibliography of the work along this line accom- 
panies this article. 

8. George E. Shambaugh, Instructor in Anat- 
omy of the Ear, Nose, and Throat. The Dis- 
tribution of Blood-vessels in the Labyrinth of the 
Ear of Sus Scrofa Domesticus, With eight 
colored plates. Pp. 135-154. Net, $1.25; 
postpaid, $1.29. 

The circulation in the labyrinth is worked out for the 
ear of the pig by using Eichler*s method of making celloidin 
casts of the labyrinth. A large series of embryos was 
injected, of sizes measuring from 2% cm. in length to the 
embryo at full term, measuring about 30 cm. The simpler 
scheme for the distribution of vessels found in the younger 
embryos was utilized in interpreting the complicated system 
of vessels found in the labyrinth at full term. Ten drawings 
in colors illustrate the articles. 

9. Charles Benedict Davenport, Associate 
Professor of ZSology and Embryology. The 
Animal Ecology of the Cold Spring Sand Spit, 
with Remarks on the Theory of Adaptation, 
With a map and six half-tone cuts. Pp. 155- 
176. Net, 50 cents; postpaid, 55 cents. 

The sand spit at Cold Spring Harbor is a microcosm 
where marine and terrestrial species come together. The 



marine organisms contribute flotsam and jetsam to the 
upper beach, so that the line of d^ris just above the high- 
tide line is rich in organic matter, both plant and animal. 
This line of d^ris, renewed twice each day, is the feeding- 
ground of a remarkable fauna. Here lives, in a terrestrial 
habitat, a marine species of amphipod, and in the same 
situation are found numerous terrestrial species, such as ants» 
flies, and beetles. These scavengers, in turn, invite a num- 
ber of predaceous creatures — spiders, robber-flies, and tiger 
beetles. Finally these are preyed upon by the swallows. At 
the tip of the sand spit live certain species that depend 
upon the currents to bring them their food. These, like 
the other creatures, are adapted to their environment The 
adaptation has been in part brought about by a segregation 
of individuals into the environment to which their structure 
fits them. 

10. Shinkishi Hatai, Research Assistant in Neu- 
rology. The Finer Structure of the Neurones 
in the Nervous System of the White Rat, With 
four colored plates. Pp. 177-190. Net, 75 
cents ; postpaid, 79 cents. 

This article describes mainly the finer structure of the 
azones and dendrites of various forms of neurones as well 
as the intimate anatomical relations existing between the 
two processes just mentioned. In addition, the finer struc- 
ture of the ground substance in the nerve-cell bodies is dis- 
cussed. The observations were made on material which 
was fixed and stained by methods devised by the author. 

11. John Merle Coulter, Professor and Head 
of the Department of Botany. The Phytogeny 
of Angiosperms, Pp. 1 91-196. Net, 25 cents; 
postpaid, 27 cents. 

The statement of a theory based upon investigations 
during several years by various members of the depart- 
ment. The common or independent origin of Monocotyle- 
dons and Dicotyledons is discussed, the conclusion being 
reached that they are independent lines. In case the 
Angiosperms prove to have a common origin, evidence is 
advanced to show that the Monocotyledons represent a 
specialized offshoot from the Dicotyledons, contrary to the 
recent general impression that the Monocotyledons sire the 
more primitive. The origin of Angiosperms from Gymno- 
sperms is shown to be untenable ; and even such hetero- 
sporous Pteridophytes as Isoetes and SelagineUa are very 
improbable ancestral forms. The general conclusion is 
reached that the Angiosperms have been directly derived 
from the ensporangiate ferns, the transition forms to the 
Monocotyledons being unknown; but the transition forms 
to Dicotyledons being represented by the abundant and 
problematical *' Proangiosperms *' of the early Cretaceous. 
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12. H. Gideon Wells, Instructor in Pathology. 
Studies in Fat Necrosis. Pp. 197-224. Nety 
25 cents; postpaid, 28 cents. 

A series of experimental studies on the pathogenesis of 
intra-abdominal fat necrosis, of the type following pan- 
creatic lesions, based upon the observation that the typical 
process can be produced experimentally with dried extracts 
of the pancreas. This has given opportunity for control of 
conditions which cannot be attained by the methods pre- 
viously used, making it possible to approach the question of 
the causative factor in an exact manner. The study of the 
thermal death-point of the necrosis-producing element of 
the pancreatic extract shows it to be in all probability a fer- 
ment The order of development of the changes in the 
lesions indicates that the necrosis is primary and the fat- 
splitting secondary. 

13. Bradley Moore Davis, Assistant Professor 
of Botany. Oogenesis in Saprolegnia. With 
two lithographic plates. Pp. 225-258. Net^ 
75 cents; postpaid, 79 cents. 

This paper describes the process of egg formation in 
one of the fish mouldB. The investigation bears especially 
on that type of sexual organ termed the coenogamete, which 
is a multinucleate structure. The physiological conditions 
that lead to extensive degeneration of the nuclei in the 
oogonia are discussed together with the cytological events 
that determine the selection of the nuclei destined to preside 
over the eggs. These developments are related to the 
activities of certain cytoplasmic centers termed coenocentra. 
The events of oogenesis have important bearing on the 
views of Trow respecting the sexuality of the Saprolegniales 
and also on the conditions in other groups of the Phycomy- 
cetes, the Peronosporales and Mucorales. Recent investi- 
gations upon coenogametes in the Ascomycetes are 
discussed and theories are advanced as to the evolutionary 
principles that control the origin and evolution of these 
structures. Coenogametes are believed by the author to be 
the primitive form of sexual organs in the Mucorales, 
Saprolegniales, and Peronosporales, and also in certain 
regions of the Ascomycetes. 

14. Albert Chauncey Eycleshymer, Assistant 
Professor of Anatomy. The Early Develotf- 



a comparison of these phases with those of other ganoid 
fishes ; concluding with general remarks on the character 
and significance of cleavage. 

15. Robert Russell Bensley, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy. The Structure of the 
Glands of Brunner. Pp. 277-326. AW, $1.00; 
postpaid, tijio, 

A study of the cytological characters, staining reac- 
tions, and microscopic anatomy of the glands <tf Bnmner of 
a number of representative mammals. 

16. Charles Joseph Chamberlain, Instructor in 
Morphology and Cytology. Mitosis inPelUa, 
With three lithographic plates. Pp. 327-346. 
Net, 50 cents; postpaid, 54 cents. 

This investigation deals with the first two nuclear divi- 
sions in the germinating spore. For comparison, however, 
mitosis was studied in other phases of the life history. The 
principal conclusions are as follows : 

The stimulus to nuclear division comes from within 
the nucleus. The asters are of cytoplasmic origin. The 
caps come from the outer portion of the nuclear membrane 
or from a Hautuhicht surrounding the nucleus. The 
appearance and disappearance of the astral rays suggest 
that they are concerned in the movement of nuclear matter. 
The centrosphere is formed by the astral rays, not the 
rays by the centrosphere. 

The centrosphere, or Pellia, represents a condition inter- 
mediate between the well-defined centrosphere of some of 
the thallophytes and the centrosomeless condition of the 
higher plants. The spindle fibers, except the mantle fibers, 
grow from one pole to the other. In early stages two half- 
spindles are often distinguishable. 

17. Lewellys Franklin Barker, Professor and 
Head of the Department of Anatomy. With 
an introduction by Dr. Sanger Brown. A 
Description of the Brains and Spinal Cords of 
Two Brothers Dead of Hereditary Ataxia of 
the Series in the Family Described by Dr. 
Sanger Brown, With three heliotype plates 
and forty figures. Pp. 347-396. Net, $2.00 ; 
postpaid, $2.08. 

The article includes a detailed description of the flfross 
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Vol. I. The Life and Repentaunce of Marie Mag- 
dalene^ by Lewis Wager. A morality play 
reprinted from the original edition of 1566, 
edited, with an Introduction, Notes, and Glos- 
sarial Index, by Frederic Ives Carpenter, 
of the Department of English. Second edi- 
tion. Pp. xxxvi + 86, octavo, cloth. Net, 
Si. 50; postpaid, S1.60. 

The first modern reprint of a sixteenth-century drama 
of considerable interest . It continues in morality form the 
long line of literature in which the Magdalen legend is 
treated, and occupies a unique position in the history of the 
drama in its curious mixture of type — morality, historical 
play, and biblical play in one. In the Introduction are 
discussed its general class and the history of Magdalen 
literature, as well as questions relating to its date and 
analysis, staging, diction, and versification, sources, and 
the like. 

Vol. II. The Second Bank of the United States. By 
Ralph C. H. Catterall, of the Department 
of History. Pp. xiv+538, octavo, cloth. 
Nety $3.00; postpaid, $3.20. 
A history of the Second Bank of the United States, treat- 
ing at length both the monetary and political questions con- 
nected with that institution. Thus the book deals not only 
with the political events of the Bank War, but also with the 
subjects of branch drafts, the bank as a government agency, 
and the bank's control of state banks and of currency. 
In addition to the material secured from ordinary sources, 
the author has had access to the manuscript papers of Nich- 
olas Biddle, including an enormous mass of letters from 
prominent individuals in relation to the bank, as well as the 
letter-books of President Biddle himself. From these 
sources much new light is thrown upon the events immedi- 
ately preceding the application in 1832 for a renewal of the 
charter, the struggle which followed, Biddle's management 
of the bank, and his opinions relative to the bank's attitude 
on political matters. 

Vol. III. Light Waves and their Uses. With 108 
drawings and three colored plates ; by Albert 
A. MiCHELsoN, of the Department of Phjrsics. 
Pp. X+166, octavo, cloth. Net, {2. 00; post- 
paid, S2.12. 

This book contains a carefully revised course of lec- 
tures delivered before the Lowell Institute at Boston. In 
these lectures the results of the investigations with which 



the author has been engaged for the last twenty years are 
presented in language as free from technicality as possible. 
The first chapter contains a discussion of wave motion, and 
shows that the most important characteristic of waves is 
their ability to produce interference phenomena. The 
other lectures deal with the methods which have been 
devised for making use of the interference of the waves of 
light in the production of a natural standard of length, in 
analyzing the vibrations which a source of light emits, and 
in measuring extremely minute distances and angles. These 
lectures are now for the first time rendered accessible to the 
public at large. They contain much information about light 
waves which is to be found only in scientific periodicals. 
The subject is presented in such simple form that com- 
paratively little training is needed to enable one to compre- 
hend the essential facts and fundamental principles involved. 

Vol. IV. Assyrian and Babylonian Letters Be- 
longing to the Kouyunjik Collection of the British 
Museum, by Robert Francis Harper, of the 
Department of Semitic Languages and Lit- 
eratures. Pp. xvi + 142 plates of texts, octavo, 
cloth. Net, S6.00; postpaid, $6.15. 

The eighth volume of the Corpus 0/ Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian Letter Literature, which was begun in 1892, appears 
as a number of the Deceimial Series, the preceding seven 
volumes having also been issued by the University of Chi- 
cago Press. The work of which this volume forms a part 
includes the text of over eight hundred letters, most of which 
have been deciphered and published for the first time by the 
present editor. 

Vol. V. The Poems of Anne Countess of Win- 
chilsea. From the original edition of 17 13 
and from unpublished manuscripts, edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes, by Myra 
Reynolds, of the Department of English. 
Pp. cxxx + 436, octavo, cloth. Net, $3.00; 
postpaid, $3.25. 

The countess of Winchilsea wrote during the years 
1 680-1 720. A portion of her work appeared in 1713, in a 
volume now quite rare. Her unpublished poems are in two 
manuscripts, one in the possession of the earl of Winchilsea 
and the other in that of Mr. Edmund Gosse. This volume 
contains all the available extant work of I^ady Winchilsea. 
An important feature is the biographical sketch compiled 
from original sources which appears in the Introduction, 
pointing out in detail the characteristics in which her poems 
were not in harmony with contemporary tendencies. 
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Vol. VI. La Perfecta Casada^ por el Maestro F. 
LuYS DE Leon. Texto del Siglo XVI. Re- 
impresidn de la tercera edicidn, con variantes 
de la primera, y an prdlogo. Por Elizabeth 
Wallace, Miembro del Cuerpo de Profcsores 
de Lenguas Romances. Pp. xxviii+120, 
octavo, cloth. Net, $1.50; postpaid, $1.58. 

This volume is a reprint of the third (1587) edition of 
the most popular prose work of Fray Luis de Leon, with 
variants of the first edition, and introductory notes. The 
present edition possesses a distinct advantage over the 
former ones, which have all been in a form inconvenient for 
the student of sixteenth-century Spanish, and often sub- 
ject to embarrassing inaccuracies. The text is reprinted 
from one which was corrected and revised by Luys de Leon, 
and forms an excellent basis for the study of the style and 
language of this great master of Spanish prose. 

Vol. \ll.— Legal Tender: A Study in English and 
American Monetary History. By Sophonisba 
P. Breckinridge, of the Department of Po- 
litical Science. Pp. xviii+iSa, octavo, cloth. 
Net, S2.00; postpaid, $2.12. 
The object of this study is to present the history of the 
exercise of the legal-tender power by the governments of 
England and of the United States. The idea of legal ten- 
der is primarily a legal idea. In order that the relations of 
debtor and creditor may have a due degree of certainty, it is 
essential that certain money units in common use shall carry 
with them the right to use them in canceling obligations grow- 
ing out of contracts. The purpose of bestowing this right is, 
then, a legal purpose. But the right is often conferred for 
other reasons than the legal one — from political and economic 
reasons. A review of the forms in which the power to be- 
stow the right has been exercised, of the reasons which have 
prevailed, of the constitutional and political considerations 
involved, is here presented as a basis for the solution of 
economic problems connected with the subject, and depend- 
ent for their right understanding upon such consideration. 

Vol. VIII. The Rble of Diffusion and Osmotic 
Pressure in Plants. By Burton E. Living- 
ston, of the Department of Botany. Pp. xiv 
-I-150, octavo, cloth. Net, $1.50 ; postpaid, 
fi.6i. 

The fundamental importance of osmotic phenomena in 
organic life has long led teachers to feel the need of a 
treatise on this subject at once thorough and concise, such 



that it might be used by students whose knowledge of chem- 
istry and physics is only elementary. The first part of the 
publication supplies this demand. In the second part the 
author has presented the present status of knowledge with 
regard to the osmotic occurrences in plants . Here thorough- 
ness and completeness have not been sacrificed to concise- 
ness, but the two have been so brought together that this 
part should be valuable, not only to the beginning student 
who wishes to acquaint himself with the nature of the ab- 
sorption and transmission in plants, but also to the advanced 
student who desires a bibliography of physiological osmosis 
and diffusion. 

Vol. IX. A History of the Greenbacks, with Special 
Reference to the Economic Consequences of Their 
Issue. By Wesley Clair Mitchell, of the 
Department of Political Economy. Pp. 
xvi+578, octavo, cloth. Net, $4.00; post- 
paid, <4.23- 

In this monograph an attempt is made to tremt the 
subject from both the historical and the economic points of 
view. The first part gives a detailed account of the chain 
of events that led to the suspension of specie payments and 
the enactment of the first, second, and third legal-tender 
laws. The second part deals with the economic conse- 
quences of the desertion of a metallic for a paper standard. 
The embarassments caused by the chaotic condition of the 
circulating medium during the Civil War are first discussed. 
Then follow studies of the fluctuations in the specie vahie 
of the paper currency, and in the prices of commodities. 
The chapter on prices is based mainly upon fresh tmbles 
computed from the data supplied by the ''exhibits** of the 
Aldrich Report. The effects of the price changes upoo the 
distribution of wealth are then dealt with in a series of 
chapters upon wages, rent, interest, and profits. The 
chapter upon wages contains a critical analysis of Falkner's 
table, elaborate new tables based like the new tables of 
prices on the material in the "exhibits** of the Atdriek 
Report, and also tables computed from the hitherto almost 
unused material published in Vol. XX of the census of i88a 
An interesting result of the investigation is the demonstra- 
tion of an element of truth in the subsistence theory of 
wages. Chapters upon the production and consumption of 
wealth and the effect of the paper standard in augmenting 
the cost incurred by the government in waging the war, 
close the discussion. In the Appendix all of the statistical 
material employed as the basis of the tables is published at 
length. 
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Vol. X. The Study of Stellar Evolution : A Popu- 
lar Account of Modem Methods of Astrophysical 
Research. By George Ellery Hale, of the 
Department of Astronomy. [In preparation.] 

The purpose of this book is to tell how the origin, de- 
velopment, and decay of celestial bodies is studied in a 
modern observatory. The remarkable advances in astronomy 
during the second half of the nineteenth century, including 
the development of great telescopes, the introduction of the 
spectroscope and the many discoveries made with its aid, 
and the results obtained through the use of photography, 
have given the study of stellar evolution a prominent place in 
the work of many observatories. The explanations of instru- 
ments and methods are accompanied by illustrations, and 
the most recent astronomical photographs obtained with the 
telescopes of the Yerkes Observatory are reproduced in a 
series of plates. 

Vol. XI. Studies in Logical Theory. Edited by 
John Dewey, of the Department of Philoso- 
phy, with the co-operation of members and 
fellows of the Department of Philosophy. 
Pp. xiv+388, octavo, cloth. Net^ $2.50; 
postpaid, $2.67. 

As is indicated by the title of this volume, the book 
undertakes a series of critical and constructive studies in 
logic along the lines of the recent work of such authors as 
Bradley, Bosanquet, Lotze, and Sigwart, as well as Mill 
and some of the earlier English writers. Among the con- 
tributors, besides the editor, are Dr. MacLennan, of Oberlin 
CoUege ; Dr. Stuart, of the State University of Iowa ; Dr. 
Helen Thompson, of Mount Holyoke College ; Drs. Moore 
and Ashley, of the University of Chicago, etc The vol- 
ume represents the first fruits given to the public of the in- 
vestigation carried on continuously in the Graduate School 
of the University during the last eight years. 

Vol. XII. The Messianic Hope in the New Testa- 
ment. By Shailer Mathews, of the Depart- 
ment of New Testament Literature and Inter- 
pretation. [In press.] 

The messianic hope of the Pharisees is formulated as a 
criterion for historical interpretation. With its aid a study is 
made of the messianic ideas of Jesus, the New Testament 
doctrine of judgment and justification through faith; the mes- 
siahship of Jesus as the basis of the apostolic theodicy ; the . 
messianic age and its forerunner the gift of the spirit; the 
resurrection of the body ; the coming of the kingdom ; the 



"consummation." As a conclusion there is shown the distinc- 
tion between the essential and the formal elements of his- 
torical Christianity made possible by such an investigation. 

Vol. XIII. Glacial Studies in Greenland. By 
Thomas C. Chamberlin, of the Department 
of Geology. [In preparation.] 
This will consist of a detailed description of about fif- 
teen Greenland ice tongues, and of a portion of the main 
ice cap, dwelling especially upon the significant features, 
followed by a chapter on generalizations, a chapter on ex- 
periments, a chapter on theoretical deductions, and a chap- 
ter on the applicability of the generalizations and deduc- 
tions to the great ice invasions of the past. 

Vol. XIV. Lectures on the Calculus of Variations. 
By OsRAR BoLZA, of the Department of 
Mathematics. Pp. xv -|- 280; net, $4.00; post- 
paid, $4.34. 

This treatise is, in substance, a reproduction in consider- 
ably extended form of a series of lectures delivered by the author 
at the Colloquium held in connection with a summer meeting 
of the American Mathematical Society. It gives a detailed 
account of the typical and most important class of problems in 
the calculus of variations — in which an integral depending 
upon a plane curve and containing no higher but the first 
derivatives of the unknown functions is to be maximized or 
minimized — with special emphasis upon the progress of 
the theory during the last twenty-five years. The following 
topics are treated : ( i ) The older theory of the first and second 
variation from Euler to Jacobi, and the critical revision of 
its foundations and demonstrations by DuBois-Re3rmond, 
Scheeffer,Weier8trass,and others. (2) Weierstrass's theory: the 
problem in parameter-representation, the fourth necessary 
condition; sufficient conditions. (3) Simplifications and ex- 
tensions of Weierstrass's theory, especially by Kneser and 
Hilbert. (4) The so-called isoperimetric problems. (5) Hil- 
bert's existence theorems. 

Vol. XV. Studies in General Physiology. By 
Jacques Loeb, of the Department of Physi- 
ology. Part I, about 430 pages; Part II, 
about 400 pages; net (both Parts), $7.50; 
postpaid, $7.84. 

This volume will contain some of the author*8 principal 
papers on the subjects of animal tropisms, heteromorphosis 
and artificial transformation of organs, artificial partheno- 
genesis, physiological effects of ions, the effects of lack 
of oxygen, function of cell nucleus, etc. These papers 
have appeared in scattered German periodicals or as sepa- 
rate publications in German, and many of them are now out 
of print or inaccessible. 
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Vol. XVI. The Finality of the Christian Re- 
ligion, By George Burman Foster, of the 
Department of Systematic Theology. [In 
press.] 

The work has two sections : " Christianity as Author- 
ity-Religion " and " Christianity as Religion of the Moral 
Consciousness of Man." In the first section the rise, devel- 
opment, and disintegration of Christianity as authority- 
religion is historico-critically traced. In the second section, 
Christianity as religion of the moral consciousness is defined 
in antithesis to the extremes of naturalism and clericalism. 
Then the respective merits of the dogmatic and the religio- 
historical methods of approach to the main subject are ex- 
amined. Finally, in the light of the originality of person- 
ality on the one hand, and of the doctrine of a forever 
progressive humanity on the other, in accordance with the 
idea of evolution, the problem, *' Is Christianity the Ultimate 
Religion?'* is treated in a critical and constructive manner. 

Vol. XVII. Predecessors of Goethe in Italy in 
the Eighteenth Century, By Camillo von 
Klenze, of the Department of the Germanic 
Languages and Literatures. [In preparation.] 

The aim of this investigation is to study in detail the 
attitude toward Italy taken by the eighteenth century. 



with a view to determining not merely what those genera- 
tions saw or failed to see in the peninsula, but to decide, too, 
in how far Goethe's famous Italienische Reiu — a book 
the value of which has been so variously estimated — shows 
dependence on the preference and prejudices of its time, and 
furthermore in how far — if at all — Goethe goes beyond his 
contemporaries. In this fashion, it is hoped, something 
may be done toward eliminating from our judgment of this 
famous work that element of shifting subjectivity which has 
so far prevailed. 

Vol. XVIII. Physical Chemistry in the Service 
of the Sciences. By Jacobus H. van't Hoff, 
Professor Ordinarius of the University of 
Berlin, Special Lecturer on Physical Chem- 
istry at the Decennial celebration. English 
version by Alexander Smith, of the Depart- 
ment of Chemistry. Pp. xiv + 1 26, octavo, 
cloth. Net^ %i,^o\ postpaid, $1.62. 

This book contains the course of eight lectures deliv- 
ered by Professor van*t Hoff June 20-24, 1901, immediately 
after the Decennial Celebration of the University of Chicago. 
The lectures deal, in pairs, with the applications of physical 
chemistry in pure chemistry, industrial chemistry, physiology, 
and geology, respectively. 
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RECENT /MPROVEMEMTS ON THE UNIVERSITY 
CAMPUS, 

During the summer and autumn a large num- 
ber of improvements and changes have been 
made upon the campus, which have added much 
to the general appearance of the grounds and 
buildings. 

At the opening of spring the pond constructed 
last season near the Botany Building in Hull 
Court was filled, and the edges planted with 
various hardy swamp or water plants. Floating 
and submerged plants were also introduced. 
Many other hardy perennials, both herbs and 
shrubs, were planted in the court. A bed was 
devoted to the cultivation of the new species of 
CEnothera, for which seeds were sent by Profes- 
sor DeVries, and well-grown plants were used 
by him in his lectures on " Mutation " in August. 
The driveway and walks in the court have been 
improved and surfaced with cinders. The court 
from either gateway presented during the simi- 
mer an especially attractive view. The plantings 
in the court and particularly those in the pond 
have already proved of very great service to the 
Department of Botany. The Zoology green- 
house in Hull Court has been remodeled, a sub- 
stantial roof having been put on and some 
changes made in the heating system to facilitate 
the zoological work carried on there by Mr. 
William L. Tower, Instructor in Embryology. 

New lawns have been made about the Bartlett 
Gymnasium, the Tower Group of buildings, the 
Law School, the School of Education, and the 
Manual Training School. About two dozen 
American elms of good size have been planted, 
a row being placed in front of the Ryerson 
Physical Laboratory and Kent Chemical 
laboratory, and a number also on the space 
between the Law School and the Women's 
Dormitories. Many plants of the Boston ivy 
were set out about various buildings, including 
the Press Building, the Law School, Emmons 



Blaine Hall and the Manual Training School, 
the Tower Group, and the Bartlett Gymnasium. 

The work of lawn-making and tree-planting 
was on a somewhat extensive scale, and the 
plan followed in the work was that of Olmstead 
Brothers, of Brookline, Mass. Virgin soil from 
the country near Elgin, 111., was brought in for 
filling the lawns. Great pains were taken in the 
matter of planting the trees. For each tree a 
space twenty feet square by three feet deep was 
excavated, and this was filled with good country 
soil mixed with well-rotted manure, one part to 
ten. The cost of preparation and planting of 
each elm tree was about $125, although the tree 
itself was valued at only sixteen dollars. 

A number of new cement sidewalks were laid 
on the campus, particularly about the Bartlett 
Gymnasium, the Tower Group of buildings, the 
I.,aw School, and the School of Education. 

Four new tennis courts were built — two just 
south of Snell Hall, and two south of the Leon 
Mandel Assembly Hall. These courts were 
constructed in the best possible manner, the 
experts who have used them pronouncing them 
the best on the campus. They were built in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of Director A. A. 
Stagg, of the Division of Physical Culture and 
Athletics. 

For further protection against fire a large 
number of Babcock extinguishers and fire hose 
were placed in all the buildings. Two fire-alarm 
boxes were put on the campus, one in front of 
the Mitchell Tower, and one on Lexington Ave- 
nue for the Women's Buildings. Some changes 
were made in the women's dormitories with a 
view to decreasing danger from fire, notably 
changes in rooms on the south side of Foster 
Hall to make a better approach to fire escapes, 
and the providing of fire doors for elevators. 

The total expense of the campus improve- 
ments was about $11,000 and of fire apparatus 
about $1,500. 
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ELIZABETH QREEN KELLY. 

The numerous benefactions of Mrs. Kelly to 
the University lend peculiar interest to the fol- 
lowing facts regarding her: 

She was bom at Lafayette, N. Y., August 17, 
1828. Her father, Turpin, was the son of Caleb 
Green, a cousin of General Nathaniel Green, 
one of the ablest commanders in the Revolution. 
Her mother, Martha, was the daughter of 
Ebenezer Hall, another soldier well known at 
the time of the War of Independence. 

Caleb Green had taken up a large tract of land 
at Lafayette and gave to the village the school 
yard, the church lot, and half the common. Her 
parents were members of the Baptist church. 
They passed their lives on one of the finest 
farms in that part of the state. They were 
widely known for their benevolence, and her 
father was accustomed to say that he had given 
away a fortune in maple sugar alone. 

These parents are commemorated in Green 
Hall. The family consisted of five children, 
four of them boys. Mrs. Kelly was married 
twice. In 1853 she became the wife of Mr. 
Carlo Hall, of Lower Sandusky, Ohio, and 
moved to that place (now Fremont). Three 
years later Mr. Hall died, and after four years 
of widowhood she married, August 8, i860, 
Mr. Hiram Kelly, a former resident of Lower 
Sandusky, then living in Sacramento, Calif. In 
September, i860, therefore, they went to Sacra- 
mento, taking the route by steamer and the 
Panama railway. 

Mr. Kelly and his partners kept a general 
store, fitting out miners and mine mills with 



and in 1865 they started on the journey, taking 
this time the Nicaragua route. They were 
eleven days in crossing the isthmus from San 
Juandel Sur to Greytown. They were accom- 
panied by a detachment of United States soldiers 
carrying a large amount of gold. Mrs. Kelly 
was rowed down the rivers by natives, uncouth^ 
savage men, one rowing, one with spear raised 
to kill sharks that came too near. Mr. Kelly 
was so sick he could not speak. Part of the way 
he had to be carried while she walked, the dense 
underbrush tearing her clothing into shreds. 

Not long after their return from California 
they made a foreign tour. The rest of their 
lives, for the most part, was spent in Chicago. 
Here Mr. Kelly died in 1889, soon after moving 
into the beautiful new home on Prairie Avenue. 
Mrs. Kelly survived him more than twenty-five 
years in a life devoted to kindly and charitable 
deeds. 

A COURSE OF POPULAR LECTURES ON THE BIBLE. 

Under the auspices of the Hyde Park Guild 
of the Religious Education Association — an 
international organization — a series of popular 
lectures on the Bible is to be given in Leon 
Mandel Assembly Hall, beginning with the 
evening of November 3, 1904. The first group 
of three lectures is to be given by Assistant Pro- 
fessor Herbert L. Willett, of the Department of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures, on the sub- 
ject of "Old Testament Prophecy," the dates 
being November 3, 10, and 17, 1904; the second 
group of three lectures will be given by the 
President of the University on " The Work of 
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subject of "The Pauline Writings/' the dates 
being April 13, 20, and 27. 

Provision will be made for those who do the 
suggested reading in connection with the lec- 
tures, to report it in writing ; and to such as do 
this work some special recognition will be given 
at the close of the course. 



A NEW VOLUME BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY. 

Among the announcements of books soon to 
be issued by the University of Chicago Press is 
that of a new volume by the President of the 
University on Religion and the Higher Life. 
The volume, of 194 pages, has as a subtitle 
*• Talks to Students," and consists of addresses, 
more or less informal, which have been given 
on various occasions to companies of young men 
and women. 

The book bears the dedication: "To my 
Father and Mother in honor of the Fiftieth An- 
niversary of their Marriage." 

The topics are the practical questions of the 
religious life which young men and women are 
compelled to consider, whether they will or not. 
In the words of the preface : " I am more con- 
fident today than ever before that the universi- 
ties and colleges are not performing their full 
function in the matter of religious education. 
There is need of a reconsideration of this whole 
subject. Who will undertake the task? .... 
In any case, I have in this way discharged in a 
measure a responsibility which has weighed 
upon me more heavily than any other connected 
with the office which I have been called to 
administer." 

Among the subjects considered in the book 
are " Fellowship and its Obligation — Service," 
"Dependence," "Certainty and Uncertainty as 
Factors in Life," " Our Intellectual Difficulties," 
" The College Experience an Epitome of Life," 
"Religious Belief among College Students," 
and " Bible Study and the Religious Life." 



FORTHCOMINQ BOOKS IN EQYPTOLOQY. 

Associate Professor James H. Breasted, of 
the Department of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures, has returned from Europe with the 
completed manuscript of a work on which he 
has been engaged for nearly ten years. It is a 
complete English translation of all the historical 
documents of ancient Egypt, from the earliest 
times to the termination of Egyptian nation- 
ality at the conquest by the Persians in 525 
B. C. In the course of this work Mr. Breasted 
has copied practically all of the historical monu- 
ments of Egypt in the European museums, be- 
sides many of those in Egypt. The work is thus 
based upon the original monuments themselves, 
and not upon often incorrect and misleading 
published reproductions. It will appear in four 
volumes, published by the University of Chi- 
cago Press, in conjunction with The Macmillan 
Company. 

The author has based upon these sources a 
six-hundred-page history of Egypt, the manu- 
script of which is also ready. In addition to 
these more technical works, Mr. Breasted has 
also completed a popular book giving an account 
of the monuments of Egypt at the present day. 



AWARD OF GRAND PRIZES TO THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO. 

In recog^iition of the remarkable quality of 
its educational exhibits at the Louisiana Pur- 
chase Exposition in St. Louis, the authorities of 
the Exposition have awarded to the University 
of Chicago four Grand Prizes in the form of 
four gold medals. This number of prizes is 
double that awarded to any other American, 
English, or German university. 

The letter announcing the awards is as fol- 
lows : ' 
President William R. Harper, The University of Chicago : 

The University of Chicago has been awarded Grand 
Prizes (First Prizes) as follows: (i) on the general ex- 
hibit ; (2) on the work of the University Press ; (3) on 
the work of the Yerkes Observatory, and (4) on Mr. 
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Michelson's physics instruments. Five claims were made. 
In addition to one for each of the above was the claim 
of the Extension Division of the University. 

Some other universities have been given Gold Medals, 
but in no other case have more than two Grand Prizes 
been given. Yours sincerely, 

William S. Bixler. 



THE HIRAM KELLY MEMORfAL FUND. 

The heading given above is the designation 
of a fund of $150,000 bequeathed to the Uni- 
versity by the late Mrs. Elizabeth Green Kelly. 
The purpose of the bequest was the creation of 
a memorial to Mrs. Kelly's husband, who died 
several years ago. 

It is left to the discretion of the President of 
the University and the Board of Trustees to 
give this memorial the form of a building or to 
devote it to " some one purpose associated with 
a building". 

As is well known, Mrs. Kelly gave some years 
ago the funds for the erection of Kelly and 
Green Halls, the latter being a memorial to her 
parents. She had also made other munificent 
gifts to the institution. 



A SERIES Of SYMPHONY CONCERTS BY THEODORE 
THOMAS. 

In view of the remarkable interest shown last 
year in the series of concerts given by the 
Cliicago Orchestra, under the leadership of 
Theodore Thomas, in the Leon Mandel As- 
sembly Hall, a new series of six symphony con- 
certs has been arranged for the same place, 
under the auspices of the Quadrangle Club. The 
first concert will be given on Monday evening, 
November 7, and the following concerts on the 
first Monday evening in each month, concluding 
with that of April 30. So rare an opportunity 
to enjoy the highest of orchestral music at the 
University will doubtless be appreciated not 
only by a large number of students, but by many 
persons living in this part of the city. 



THE FACULTIES. 

At the Vesper Service in Leon Mandel As- 
sembly Hall on October 23 the Rev. W. J. 
Dawson, LL.D., of London, was the speaker. 

" Higher Education in the West " is the title 
of an article in the October issue of the North 
American Review, contributed by President 
William R. Harper. 

In the October number of the Forum Associ- 
ate Professor William I. Thomas, of the De- 
partment of Sociology, has a contribution 
entitled "Is the Human Brain Stationary?" 

Assistant Professor Elias P. Lyon, of the De- 
partment of Physiology, who was also Dean in 
Medical Work, has resigned to accept a posi- 
tion at Washington University in St. Louis. 

Professor John M. Coulter, Head of the De- 
partment of Botany, has been made president of 
the Hyde Park Guild of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, which was organized in June, 
1904. 

Associate Professor Karl Pietsch, of the De- 
partment of Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, contributes to the October number of 
Modern Philology an article on "The Spanish 
Particle he." 

The " C " stone bench, contributed to the Uni- 
versity by the class of 1903, was put in position 
during tlie summer in front of Cobb Lecture 
Hall, and makes an especially appropriate and 
convenient addition to the campus. 

On Civic Day, October 6, at the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition in St. Louis, Assistant 
Professor Ira W. Howerth, of the Department 
of Sociology, spoke upon "The Civic Problem 
from a Sociological Point of View." 

The University Preachers for October were 
Professor Charles R. Henderson, University- 
Chaplain; President William R. Harper; Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, of New York city; and Rev. 
William J. McCaughan, D.D., of the Third 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 
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"Botany as a Factor in Education" is the 
opening contribution in the October issue of the 
School Review, It was written by Professor 
John M. Coulter, Head of the Department of 
Botany. 

" The Spirit of Literature " was the subject of 
an address by Associate Professor S. H. Clark, 
of the Department of Public Speaking, before 
the convention of the Indiana Federation of 
Women's Clubs held recently in Elkhart, Ind. 

After a year spent at Berlin in- special work 
along the line of Egyptology Associate Profes- 
sor James H. Breasted, of the Department of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures, has re- 
turned for his regular work in the University. 

Assistant Professor Gerald B. Smith, of the 
Department of Systematic Theology, is giving 
a course on Monday evenings in the Hyde Park 
Presbyterian Church, Chicago, on " The Appli- 
cation of the Principles of Pedagogy and Psy- 
chology to Sunday-school Teaching." 

"Educational Progress Since the World's 
Columbian Exposition " is the title of an article 
by Assistant Professor George C. Howland, of 
the Department of Romance Languages and 
Literatures, contributed to the special Chicago 
number (October lo) of the Chicago Tribune, 

" St Louis, Chicago, and the Typhoid Bacil- 
lus " is the title of a contribution by Associate 
Professor Edwin O. Jordan, of the Department 
of Pathology and Bacteriology, in the October 
issue of The World To-Day. The article has a 
strikmg illustration of the Drainage Canal be- 
fore completion. 

" The Methods of the Earth-Sciences " is the 
title of a contribution in the November issue of 
the Popular Science Monthly, by Professor 
Thomas C. Chamberlin, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Geology. It was originally presented 
as a paper before the International Congress of 
Arts and Science held at the World's Fair in 
St. Louis. 



In the July-August number of the Journal of 
Geology is a long and very fully illustrated con- 
tribution on "Glacial and Post-Glacial History 
of the Hudson and Champlain Valleys." The 
article was written by Mr. Charles E. Peet, for- 
merly a graduate student in geology at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

" The Amenities of a Presidential Campaign " 
is the title of a timely contribution to the Octo- 
ber issue of T/ie World To-Day, written by 
Associate Professor Francis W. Shepardson, 
Dean of the Senior Colleges. Among the illus- 
trations are reproductions of political cartoons 
of great historical interest. 

The sixty-third contribution from the Hull 
Botanical Laboratory, in the October number 
of the Botanical Gazette, is the opening article 
on "The Relationships of Sexual Organs in 
Plants." The article covers twenty-two pages, 
and was written by Assistant Professor Bradley 
M. Davis, of the Department of Botany. 

The November number of the Metropolitan 
Teacher, of New York, quotes with approval an 
extract from an article in the September issue 
of The University Record contributed by As- 
sociate Professor J. G. Carter Troop, of the 
University Extension Division. The article is 
entitled " Leaves from a Lecturer's Notebook." 

On the evening of October 6, in Leon Mandel 
• Assembly Hall, Miss Helen Davida Harper, 
daughter of the President of the University, 
was married to Mr. Charles Scribner Eaton, by 
Professor Charles R. Henderson, the Chaplain 
of the University, assisted by Dr. William M. 
Lawrence, pastor of the Second Baptist Church 
of Chicago. There was a large number of 
guests at the ceremony, which was followed by 
a reception at the home of President and Mrs. 
Harper. Mrs. Eaton graduated from the Uni- 
versity in the class of 1900, of which class Mr. 
Eaton was also a member. Mr. Eaton is a 
recent graduate, also, from the Harvard Law 
School, and is now a member of a law firm in 
Chicago. 
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On Sq)tember 27, in the University Congre- 
gational Church, Chicago, Miss Margaret G. 
Coulter, the daughter of Professor and Mrs. 
John M. Coulter, was married by Rev. Joseph 
A. Vance, pastor of the Hyde Park Presby- 
terian Church, to Mr. Edward Ralph Yamelle, 
of Fort Wayne, Ind. Mrs. Yamelle graduated 
from the University in the class of 1902. 

The leading contribution in the November 
issue of the Atlantic Monthly is an article en- 
titled "The United States in the Philippines." 
It was written by Mr. Alleyne Ireland, Profes- 
sorial Lecturer on Colonial Politics, History, 
and Commerce, who in 1902 went in the inter- 
est of the University to make a comparative 
study of colonial administration in the Far East 

On October 2, at the home of Assistant Pro- 
fessor James W. Thompson, 5747 Washington 
Avenue, Chicago, Miss Mary A. Ickes, a for- 
mer student of the University, was married to 
Dr. John Broadus Watson, of the Department 
of Psychology. Mr. Watson received his 
doctor's degree from the University in 1903, and 
was recently made an Instructor in Experi- 
mental Psychology. 

The opening contribution in the September 
issue of the American Journal of Sociology is 
'The Development of Sociology," written by 
Professor George E. Vincent, Dean of the 
Junior Colleges. In the same number is an 
article on "The Problems of Sociology," by 
Gustav Ratzenhofer, translated by the editor, 
Professor Albion W. Small, Head of the De- 



Much to the gratification of all members of 
the University and other friends. Dr. Alonzo K. 
Parker, the University Recorder, Professorial 
Lecturer on Modem Missions, and Head of 
Hitchcock House, is now rapidly recovering, 
after a very serious illness. In Dr. Paricer's 
absence Professor George S. Goodspeed, of the 
Department of Comparative Religion, who was 
formerly Recorder of the University, has acted 
in that capacity. 

A course of twelve lectures on " The Litera- 
ture of the Old Testament " is to be given on 
alternate Sunday afternoons in Steinway Hall, 
Chicago, by Dr. Nathaniel I. Rubinkam, Lec- 
turer on English Literature in the University 
Extension Division. This course will alternate 
with a course of ten lectures on "Shakspere's 
English Historical Dramas." Dr. Rubinkam 
has recently returned from a summer of study 
in Bonn, Germany. 

Mr. Frederic J. Gumey, Assistant to the 
Recorder, whose remarkably faithful and com- 
petent service in the Recorder's Office is gener- 
ally recognized, is spending the Autumn Quarter 
on the Pacific coast. He was in San Francisco 
at the recent sailing of the steamship " China," 
carrying, among others. Rev. Frederick G. 
Harrington, D.B., of the class of 1886, and Rev. 
Fred Merrifield, A.B., 1898, and D.B., 1901, 
who were on the way to their new field of mis- 
sionary labor in China. 

Mn Robert L. Henry, Jr., of the class of 1902, 
who received the Rhodes Scholarship for lUi- 
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Under the head of Recent Theological Litera- 
ture, in the October issue of the American 
Journal of Theology, Professor Charles R. 
Barnes, of the Department of Botany, writes 
upon "Reconciliations of Christianity and 
Science." In the same number Professor Shailer 
Mathews, of the Department of New Testament 
Literature and Interpretation, considers "Ma- 
terials for the Historical Interpretation of the 
New Testament." 

On the evening of October 22 the regular 
annual reception of the Young Men's Christian 
Association and the Young Women's Christian 
League was held in Hutchinson Hall. Among 
those receiving were Mrs. William R. Harper, 
Dean Harry Pratt Judson and Mrs. Judson, and 
Professor Charles R. Barnes and Mrs. Barnes. 
About five hundred guests were in attendance. 
The music for the evening was furnished by 
Jackson's Orchestra. 

In Kent Theater on the afternoon of October 
27 the English Club of the University held an 
open meeting, at which Mr. Arnold Daly, who 
is now presenting several plays of George 
Bernard Shaw in Chicago, discussed in an in- 
formal way some of Mr. Shaw's qualities as a 
dramatist, giving particular attention to his 
work in "Candida" and to the common mis- 
interpretation of the text. There was a large 
and interested audience. 

At the seventieth annual convention of the 
Delta Upsilon fraternity, which was held in Chi- 
cago from October 26 to October 29, one of the 
sessions was at the Leon Mandel Assembly Hall. 
Assistant Professor James W. Thompson, of 
the Department of History, contributed to the 
programme a poem entitled " fitienne du Peri- 
gord." Associate Professor Camillo von Klenzc 
and Assistant Professor Philip S. Allen, of the 
Department of Germanic Languages and Litera- 
tures, also took conspicuous parts in the conven- 
tion, of which Mr. Arthur E. Bestor, Lecturer 
on History in the University Extension Divi- 
sion, was the secretary. 



During the Summer Quarter the historical 
group of the University departmental libraries 
was transferred from Cobb Lecture Hall to the 
new Law Building. The group includes the book 
collections in history, political economy, political 
science, sociology, and philosophy. Half of the 
reading-rocMn on the third floor of the Law 
Building has been given over to these collec- 
tions, which are now available from eight in the 
morning to ten in the evening. 

The October issue of the Elementary School 
Teacher contains, among other articles, con- 
tributions on " Manual Training and Manual 
Labor," by Assistant Professor Willard C. Gore, 
of the College of Education; on "Manual 
Training in Primary Grades," by Annette 
Butler, of the School of Education ; on " Art," 
by Professor Charles Zueblin, of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology; and on "Fall Planting," 
by Professor Wilbur S. Jackman, Principal of 
the University Elementary School. 

An attractive booklet containing a sketch of 
the University written by Mr. Nott W. Flint, 
Instructor in the Department of English, has 
been printed by the University of Chicago Press. 
The sketch opens with a historical statement 
and considers briefly the "Organization of the 
University," " Buildings and Grounds," and the 
" Social Life of Students." There are ten well- 
chosen illustrations, and the cover carries an 
especially artistic view of the Mitchell Tower 
and the comer of the Reynolds Club House. 

" British Municipal Practice versus American 
Municipal Theory" is the title of an illustrated 
article in the November issue of The World 
To-Day, contributed by Hon. Francis W. 
Parker, Professorial Lecturer on Patent Law in 
the Law School, and a member of the University 
Board of Trustees. In the same number the 
editor, Professor Shailer Mathews, of the De- 
partment of New Testament History and Inter- 
pretation, has a timely and suggestive editorial 
on " College Athletics and College Faculties." 
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The decorations of the Order of the Red 
Eagle and the Order of the Crown respectively 
have been conferred by the Emperor of Ger- 
many upon the President of the University and 
Professor Harry Pratt Judson, Dean of the 
Faculties of Arts, Literature, and Science, in 
recognition of the honors shown by the Univer- 
sity to German scholarship on the occasion of 
the Fiftieth Convocation. The decorations were 
presented on behalf of the Emperor by Dr. 
Walther Wever, the Imperial German Consul in 
Chicago. 

In the September number of the Biblical 
World Professor Ernest D. Burton, Head of the 
Department of New Testament Literature and 
Interpretation, has a contribution on "The 
Bible in the Sunday School.*' It was originally 
delivered as an address before the convention of 
the Religious Education Association in Phila- 
delphia. In the same number President William 
R. Harper continues his Constructive Studies in 
the Prophetic Element in the Old Testament, 
this being the fifth study — "The Background 
of Prc^hecy and Prophetism in the Northern 
Kingdom ; " under the head of Exploration and 
Discovery appear Dr. Edgar J. Banks's " Report 
No. 23 " from Bismya, and " The Evolution of 
the Babylonian Brick," edited by Professor 
Robert Francis Harper, Director of the Expedi- 
tion (Babylonian Section) of the Oriental Ex- 
ploration Fund. The last article has two pages 
of drawings illustrating the various sizes and 
shapes of Bismyan bricks. 

Four hundred students and alumni responded 



fessor William G. Hale, Head of the Depart- 
ment of the Latin Language and Literature, 
also gave addresses, and the captain of the foot- 
ball team, Mr. Frederick A. Speik, made an 
appeal for support of the team during the pres- 
ent season. Much enthusiasm was aroused by 
the addresses and the music, and the success of 
the evening has been shown by the gratifying 
increase in the membership of the club. 

A symposium on "The Modem Imitation of 
Christ," which opens the October issue of the 
Biblical World, contains a contribution by Pro- 
fessor Charles R. Henderson, Head of the De- 
partment of Ecclesiastical Sociology. The same 
number contains a sixteen-page illustrated ar- 
ticle on "The Newly Discovered 'Sayings of 
Jesus,'" by Assistant Professor Clyde W. 
Votaw, of the Department of New Testament 
Literature and Interpretation; the sixth con- 
structive study in the Prophetic Element in the 
Old Testament — "The Product of Prophecy 
and Prophetism in the Northern Kingdom," — 
by President William R. Harper; and, under 
the head of Exploration and Discovery, an illus- 
trated contribution on "German Activity in 
Oriental Explorations," by Professor Ira M. 
l:*rice, of the Department of Semitic Languages 
and Literatures. 

The opening contribution in the October issue 
of the American Journal of SetHitic Languages 
and Literatures is by the President of the Uni- 
versity, and is entitled " The Structure of Hosea 
7 : 8 — 14 : 10." In the same number is a par- 
ticularly significant article on "The Earliest 
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remarkable interest is the article on " The Oldest 
Statue in the World," contributed by Dr. Edgar 
J. Banks, who writes from Bagdad concerning 
the latest discoveries at Bism)ra in Babylonia. 
Mr. Banks has two other contributions in the 
same number, "Spurious Antiquities in Bag- 
dad " and " A Vase Inscription from Warka." 
At the mass meeting held in Kent Theater on 
October 20 to rouse enthusiasm for the football 
contest on Marshall Field, October 22, between 
the University of Chicago and Northwestern 
University, the speakers included Associate Pro- 
fessor Francis W. Shepardson, Dean of the 
Senior Colleges; Assistant Professor Philip S. 



.\llen, of the Department of Germanic Lan- 
guages and Literatures ; Dr. Thomas W. Good- 
speed, Secretary of the University Board of 
Trustees; and Director A. A. Stagg, of the 
Division of Physical Culture and Athletics. 
Other speakers were Mr. Frederick A. Speik, 
captain of the football team, and Mr. Allen T. 
Bums, of the class of 1897. Mr. James M. 
Sheldon, a graduate from the University in the 
class of 1903 and from the Law School in 1904, 
was the chairman of the evening. A thousand 
students were present, and great enthusiasm was 
stirred by the speakers, the playing of the Uni- 
versity Band, and the football songs. 
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THE PRELIMINARY AMMOUHGEMEMT OF THE AUTUMN FINALS AND THE FIFTY-THIRD 

CONVOCATION, 1904. 



December 14^ Wednesday — 
10:30 A. If. The Junior finals in Public Speaking for 
the Ferdinand Peck Prize. (The members of the Junior 
G>llege Faculty who are present will act as judges.) 

Kent Theater 

December l§, Thursday — 
8:00 P. If. The Divinity School Class Ezerdses. 

Haskell Assembly Hall 

December 16, Friday — 

10:30 A. If. The Junior College Class Exercises. 

The Leon Mandel Assembly Hall 

December 18, Sunday, Convocation Sunday — 

Committee on Religious Exercises: Charles R. Barnes, 
chairman; Zonia Baber, Francis A. Blackburn, Fredric 
M. Blanchard, George S. Goodspeed, William Gardner 
Hale, Charles R. Henderson, Paul O. Kern, Addison W. 
Moore, Kliakim H. Moore, Theodore L. Neff, A. Alonzo 
Stagg, Albert H. Tobnan, Elizabeth Wallace, Samuel W. 
Wlliston. 
10:15 A. If. The Convocation Prayer Service. 

The Theater in the Reynolds Gubhouse 

(Members of the Faculty will meet in the. Club Library. 

Candidates for degrees and titles will meet in the Qub 

Drawing Room, second floor.) 

10:45 A. M. The Processbn. 

X 1:00 A. If. The Convocation Religious Service. The 
Convocation Sermon by Rev.O. P. Gifford, D.D. 

The Leon Mandel Assembly Hall 

December ig, Monday — 

4:00 P.M. The Forty-fifth Meeting of the University 
Congregation. 

The Haskell Oriental Museum, Congregation Hall 
The Congregation Committee: The President, Charles 
R. Henderson, Alonzo K. Parker, Camillo von Klenze, 



Joseph E. Raycroft, Charles R. Barnes, Edwin E. 
Sparks, George H. Mead, Addison W. Moore, Nott 
W. Flint. 

8:00 p. M. The Senior College Qass Exercises. 

The Leon Mandel Assembly Hall 

9:00 p. M. The President's Reception. 

Hutchinson Hall 
The Committee: Edwin E. Sparics, chairman; Frank 

F. Abbott, James H. Breasted, Frederic I. Carpenter, 
George L. Hendrickaon, J. Franklin Jameson, Paul 
Shorey, James P. Hall, Gerald B. Smith, Harry G. 
Wells, Albert A. Michelson, Joseph P. Iddings, Edwin 
O. Jordan, Charies R. Mann, Oskar Bolza. 

December 20^ Tuesday, Convocation Day — 

12:30?. If. The Matutinal for Candidates for Higher 
Degrees. The President's House 

8:00 p. If. The Fifty-third University Convocation. 

The Leon Mandell Assembly Hall 

The Committee: George H. Mead, chairman; Henry 

G. Gale, Fredric M. Blanchard, Ernest D. Burton, 
Ernst Freund, Edgar J. Goodspeed, George H. Locke, 
Jerome H. Raymond, Wilbur S. Jackman, Lewellys F. 
Barker, Frank R. LOlie, Herbert N. McCoy, Henry G. 
CoTf^es, Julius Stie^tz, George C. Howland. 

The Procession. 

The Convocation Address: Modem Lnmigration: A Field 

Neglected by the Scholar. 

Miss Jane Addams, Head of Hull-House 
The Conferring of Degrees. 
The President's Quarterly Statement. 
The Recession. 

December 21, 22, 2J, Wednesday-Friday — 
8:30 A. If. -4:00 p. M. Examinations for the Autumn 
Quarter. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE OF ACADEMIES AND 
HIGH SCHOOLS IN RELATIONS WITH THE UNI^ 
VERSITY 

The Annual Educational Conference of the Acade- 
mies and High Schoob in relations with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago was held on Friday and Saturday, 
November ii and 12. 

The conference of the Deans and Prindpab 
with the Board of University Relations on Friday 
afternoon was taken up with a topic which had been 
carried over from the conference of a year ago, 
namely: the report of the conunittee appointed to 
consider the influence of fraternities in secondary 
schools. The report was presented by Spencer R. 
Smith, of the Wendell Phillips High School, chair- 
man of the committee, and aroused an animated 
discussion on the part of those present. The 
expressed sentiment of the members of the confer- 
ence was strongly in favor of abolishing the fraterni- 
ties and sororities in the secondary schoob, and at 
the same time of offering some other more helpful 
organizations in the place of these. Principal 
Paul G. W. Kellar, of Manitowoc, read a paper 
upon open school organizations as a substitute for 
fraternities. 

The usual contest in declamation between repre- 
sentatives of secondary schoob was held at Leon 
Mandel Assembly Hall on Friday evening. Two 
new features of the conference were introduced thb 
year. The first was a written examination for prizes 
in English, Latin, and mathematics. It has long 
been felt that interest should be shown in other 
departments as well as that of Public Speaking, and 
it was therefore decided to make the contest in the 
above-named departments a feature of this year's 
conference, and an annual feature in case sufficient 
interest was shown in this by the schoob. That 
this interest was shown is evidenced by the fact 
that nearly two hundred students came up to take 
these examinations. This result has been most 
gratifying, and the prize examinations in these 
three departments will be made a permanent feature 
of the annual conferences. Another new element 
was found in the high-school rallies provided for the 



purpose of affording opportunity for visiting prin- 
dpab, teachers, and students to meet with graduates 
of their several schoob who are now in the Univeratj. 
This resulted in an informal reception in Cobb 
Lecture Hall, which was found most enjoyable to 
all who attended it. 

The general conference on Saturday morning 
was devoted to a report of the Commission of Twenty- 
one continued from the last conference to consider 
the general problem then presented, namely: 

1. To connect the work of the eighth grade of 
the elementary school with that of the secondary 
school. 

2. To extend the work of the secondary school 
to indude the first two years of college work. 

3. To reduce the work of the seven years thus 
grouped together to six years. 

4. To make it possible for the best class of stu- 
dents to do the work in five years. 

Prindpal Hanna, of Oak Park, presented a 
r&um^ of the proceedings of the last conference. 
Superintendent J. Stanley Brown, of Joliet, read a 
paper upon the present devdopment of secondary 
schoob according to the proposed plan; and Super- 
intendent Victor W. B. Hedgepeth, of Goshen, Ind., 
described a six-year high-school plan as proposed 
in hb dty. President William R. Harper presented 
a report from the commission, stating certain 
problems which remain still unsolved in connection 
with the discussion of the question, and reconunend- 
ing the appointment of a new conmiission of fifteen, 
representing the different interests concerned, for 
the investigation of these problems during the coming 
year. It was further reconunended that thb new 
commission be directed to report the results of its 
work in printed form to the individual members of 
this conference not later than June i. The recom- 
mendations contained in the report were adopted 
by the conference. 

On Saturday afternoon were hdd the usual 
departmental conferences, the proceedings of whidi, 
together with those of the conferences already 
named, will be published in the January number of 
the School Review, 
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APPRECIA TION OF THE WORK OF DIRECTOR A. A. 8TAGQ, 
A recent issue of the Chicago Tribune contained 
an editorial estimate of the value and significance 
of the work done during the last twelve years in 
western athletics by Director A. A. Stagg, of the 
Department of Physical Culture and Athletics; 
and in the issue of November 20 there also appeared 
two other tributes, one being an expression by Presi- 
dent William R. Harper of his high personal regard 
for Mr. Stagg, his conviction that much of the 
improvement in western college athletics is due 
directly to Mr. Stagg's influence, and his belief 
that in the reforms still to be worked out in the field 
of athletics Mr. Stagg may see certain of his ideals 
accomplished. 

The following brief quotation from the article 
mentioned above suggests in general something of 
Director Stagg's achievement in western athletics 
and the recognition it has won from eastern critics: 

Practically from the beginning of his entrance into 
western athletics Mr. Stagg has been the most prominent 
figure in the West. His introduction of eastern methods 
into this section and his batUe for clean athletics is recent 
history in the minds of many. Ten years ago most athletic 
successes achieved by western teams had a tinge of profes- 
sionalism about them, while today the western standards 
conform to, and in some instances exceed, those of the East. 
The result has been an inevitable, though a grudging, recog- 
nition of western athletes by eastern rivals. Coach Stagg 
has prepared teams and invaded the East with various 
degrees of success, and his lead has been followed by other 
schools. 

When it came time to choose a western representative on 
the football rules committee, dnly one man was considered 
for the position, and that was Chicago's popular coach. It 
is said it was through the efforts of the western representa- 
tive that goal from field was made to count four instead of 
five, as heretofore. Probably no team in the country profited 
more by the old rule than did Chicago, yet Coach Stagg was 
ready to take any step to better the sport. 

The tribute to Mr. Stagg*s integrity and efficiency 
on the part of the President of the University implies 
so much as to possible improvements in the conduct 
of future athletics that a portion of the contribution 
is here given: 

In the reforms that still require to be worked out Mr. 
Stagg will be one of the leaders. When the football season 



shall have been shortened and the game on Thanksgiving 
day abandoned; when it has been agreed that no man shall 
be accepted as a candidate for an intercollegiate team who 
has not been a member of the college or the university for at 
least one scholastic year; when the well-meant but pernicious 
influence of the alumni in certain phases of athletic co-opera" 
tion has been recognized in certain quarters at its true 
worth and has been given up; and when we shall be able 
to conduct college athletics as games between gentiemen, 
without the professional accompaniment of gate fees, with 
all the deteriorating and demoralizing influence connected 
with this professional policy — when these reforms have come 
about, the world will begin to appreciate some of the ideals 
toward which many, and among these Mr. Stagg, have been 
working. I am confident that it is the universal wish on 
the part of college and university men that Mr. Stagg may 
see these and many other reforms carried into effect. 



THE NOVEMBER MEETING OF THE UNIVERSITY 
SETTLEMENT LEAGUE 

The November meeting of the University of Chi- 
cago Settlement League was held on November 15 
at the Quadrangle Club. Nearly one hundred 
members and guests were present. 

After the reading and acceptance of the treasurer's 
report the President of the League, Mrs. Charles R. 
Henderson, announced the appointment of the 
following standing committees: 

Program: Mrs. George M. Eckels; Mrs. Edgar J. Good- 
speed. 

House: Mrs. Charles A. Marsh, chairman; Mrs. Rich- 
ard G. Moulton; Mrs. William D. MacClintock; Mrs. Wil- 
liam G. Hale; Mrs. Gordon J. Laing; Mrs. Anderson. 

Visiting: Mrs. Charles M. Childs, chairman; Mrs. 
Jerome H. Raymond; Mrs. Arthur C. Lunn; Mrs. William 
Gorsuch; Mrs. George C. Sikes. 

Reception: Mrs. Harry P. Judson, chairman; Mrs. 
James P. Hall; Mrs. Albion W. Small. 

Properties: Mrs. George M. Eckels, chairman. 

Finance: Mrs. Horace S. Fiske, chairman; Mrs. Thomas 
C. Chamberlin; Mrs. Shailer Mathews; Mrs. George E. 
Vincent. 

The president, after giving a brief r^simi^ of the aim 
and work of the Settlement and urging the necessity 
of even renewed effort on the part of the League, 
introduced Miss Mary E. McDowell, Head Resident 
of the Settlement, who gave an account of the work 
accomplished during the past summer. Miss 
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McDowell paid a tribute to the self-control of the 
Stock Yards community during the trying times of 
the recent strike. 

Two songs were given by Miss Dimlap. 

The conmiittee appointed by the President of 
the League to draft resolutions of sympathy on the 
death of the vice-president, Mrs. Henry Herbert 
Donaldson, submitted the following resolutions: 

The University Settlement League at its meeting 
in November missed the presence of its vice-president, 
Mrs. Henry Herbert Donaldson. The feeling of sorrow 
and loss at the thought that she had gone away, not to 
return, was softened and sweetened by the memory of her 
winning personality, of her gentleness, and of her grace. 

The members of the League would turn from the con- 
templation of their loneliness and grief to dwell upon the 
beauty of the life with which it has been their privilege to be 
associated during so many years. 

Mrs. Donaldson's faithfulness and earnestness in work, 
her resourcefulness in planning, her gentle humor at trying 
times, her exquisite thought for others, are a source of 
inspiration to those who knew her. 

With a deep sense of thankfulness for these years of 
happy companionship, the members of the League wish to 
express their heartfelt sympathy for the family of their 
vice-president. 

Resolved, That the above be adopted and spread on the 
minutes of the League, and that a copy be sent to the mem- 
bers of the family. 

Mrs. Harry Pratt Judson, Chairman. 
Mrs. Shailer Mathews. 
Elizabeth Wallace. 



TWO SUCCESSFUL FOOTBALL MEETINGS. 
Twelve hundred students gathered in Leon 
Mandel Hall on the evening of November lo to 
show their confidence in the ability and spirit of the 
football team in its coming contest with Michigan. 
Professor Albion W. Small, Dean of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Literature, presided at the meet- 
ing, and among the speakers were Mr. James W. 
Linn, of the Department of English; Mr. Henry P. 



Agnes Wayman, who represented the women of the 
University; Mr. Charles Sxmmer Pike, President 
of the Chicago Alumni Association, who spoke for 
former teams and the alumni and read a poem with 
the refrain "Back to the Gridiron Again;" Mr. 
James M. Sheldon, the assistant coach; and Captain 
Frederick A. Speik, of the football team. Professor 
Small read a telegram from the President of the 
University assuring the^team of his interest in its 
success. Mr. George B. Robinson, of the class of 
190S1 was the cheer-leader. The music for the 
evening was furnished by the University of Chicago 
Band, the Men's Glee Club, and the Mandolin 
Club. 

Immediately after the mass-meeting the students, 
with the band, withdrew to the bonfire on the 
campus for more music and songs and cheers. The 
enthusiasm of the evening, while not so demonstra- 
tive as that on some other occasions, had in it a 
certain undertone of determination and loyalty 
that was a stimulating influence to the team, as 
shown in the actual game. 

At the dinner in Hutchinson Hall on November 14 
six hundred men gathered to show their admiration 
for the way in which the football team had met the 
University of Michigan team in their annual contest, 
which this year took place at Ann Arbor on Novem- 
ber 12. Although defeated by a score of 22 to 12, 
the team gave so remarkable an exhibition of defen- 
sive work and fighting ability, against great odds, 
that the whole student body was moved to some 
expression of their approval and enthusiasm. 

Mr. Clyde A. Blair, president of the Senior Class 
and captain of the track team, introduced the 
speakers at the dinner. Professor George E. Vincent, 
Dean of the Junior Colleges, being the first. Before 
introdudng the next speaker, Mr. Blair read a 
message from Director A. A. Stagg, who was 
\mable to be present on account of illness, and also 
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Dean of the Senior Colleges; Mr. Harry W. Ford, 
managing editor of the Daily Maroon; Mr. James 
M. Sheldon, Assistant Coach; and Assistant Pro- 
fessor Joseph E. Raycroft, of the Department of 
Physical Culture, were other speakers of the evening. 
Captain Frederick A. Speik and all other members 
of the football team were called on, with the excep- 
tion of Messrs. Catlin, Boone, and Badenoch, 
who were imable to be present. The singing of 
"Alma Mater" completed the most spontaneous 
and enthusiastic celebration of a team's pluck and 
staying power that has ever taken place at the 
University. 

THE FIRST CONCERT IN THE SERIES BY THE CHICAGO 
ORCHESTRA 

Under the leadership of Theodore Thomas the 
Chicago Orchestra gave the first of the concerts, in 
the series arranged by the Quadrangle Club, on the 
evening of November 7 in Leon Mandel Assembly 
Hall. The following program was interpreted: 

PART I 

Overture, Carnival Dvorak 

Symphonic Variations Dvorak 

Vorspid, Lohengrin Wagner 

Overture, In the South Elgar 

PARTn 

Symphony, No. 6, PathitiqiUt B Minor, Opus 47. 

Tschaikowsky 

The two opening nimibers were included in the 
program as a recognition of the service to music 
rendered by Dvorak, whose death occurred a few 
months ago. 

Many members of the Faculties and their guests 
were in the audience, as well as other residents from 
Hyde Park and Woodlawn. It is confidentiy hoped 
that as the series continues a large nimiber of stu- 
dents from the University will take advantage of 
this unusual opportunity to hear the highest music 
interpreted by a great orchestra and a great leader. 

The second concert in the series will be given in 
Leon Mandel Assembly Hall on Monday evening, 
December 5. 



A SPECIAL MEETING OF THE UNIVERSITY 
CONGREGATION 

On November 3, 1904, a special meeting of the 
University Congregation was held in Congregation 
Hall, Haskell Oriental Museum, to receive from the 
administrative officers of the University the financial 
statements for the past year. 

The President of the University and forty members 
of the Congregation were present. 

The introduction of new members included that of 
Associate Professor Alfred L. P. Dennis, of the 
Department of History, by Professor George S. 
Goodspeed, of the Department of Comparative 
Religion; and of Dr. Walther Wever, the Imperial 
German Consul in Chicago, by Associate Professor 
Camillo von Klenze, of the Department of Germanic 
Languages and Literatures. 

Statements as to the financial situation and 
resources of the University were made by the Presi- 
dent of the University and the University Coimsel 
and Business Manager, Mr. Wallace Heckman; as 
to Building and Grounds, by Superintendent M. 
H. MacLean; as to the Commons, by Miss Eliza- 
beth Yeomans; as to the finances of the Athletic 
Work, by Dr. Joseph E. Raycroft, Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Physical Culture; as to the University 
Press, by Director Newman Miller; as to the Univer- 
sity Extension Work, by Secretary Walter A. Payne 
and Secretary Hervey F. Mallory ; and as to Univer- 
sity College, by Dean William D. McClintock. 



A COURSE OF FOUR LECTURES ON THE MODERN 
DRAMA 

Beginning with the afternoon of December i, 
a course of four lectures on *'The Modem Drama" 
will be given in Kent Theater by Dr. Richard 
Burton, Professorial Lecturer in English Literature. 
The time of the lectures is three o'clock on Thurs- 
days. 

" From Shakspere to Sheridan" is the tide of the 
lecture on December i; on December 8 *'The 
Renaissance with Ibsen" will be the subject; on 
December 15 will be considered *'The Continental 
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Writers: Rostand, D'Annunzio, and Others;" De- 
cember 22 the subject will be "The English Stage: 
Phillips, Pinero, Shaw, and Others." 

This series will endeavor to show the gain in the 
craft of play-making since the days of Elizabeth; 
to draw attention to the hopeful new literary impulse 
in the modem drama; and to suggest the right 
attitude toward the modem theater as a social and 
educational institution. 

Members of the University will be admitted free 
to Dr. Burton's lectures by means of tickets which 
may be secured at the office of the University 
Extension Division in Cobb Lecture Hall. 

During the Summer Quarter Mr. Burton delivered 
a series of lectures on *' Modem Tendencies in 
Poetry" and also a special evening address in Leon 
Mandel Assembly Hall on **The Modem Novel." 



Joseph Denham, of the Englewood High School, 
Chicago. 

The prize in each department was a scholarship 
in the University of Chicago valued at $120. 



RESULTS OF THE PRIZE CONTESTS IN ENGLISH, 
LATIN, AND MATHEMATICS 

The results of the prize contests in English, Latin, 
and mathematics written by high-school seniors at 
the University of Chicago on November 11 have 
recently been announced. A large number of con- 
testants took part in these examinations: in English, 
68; in Latin, 46; in Mathematics, 44. 

The prize-winner in English is Miss Anita Sturges, 
of the Robert Waller High School, Chicago. Hon- 
orable mention was awarded to Charles Leviton, of 
the Medill High School, Chicago; Mabel Tucker, 
of the Harvey (111.) High School; Meise Vander- 
Kloot, of the Kenwood Institute, Chicago. 

The prize-winner in Latin is Miss Alice Braun- 
lich, of the Davenport (Iowa) High School. Hon- 
orable mention was awarded to Robert W. Burgess, 
of the Morgan Park Academy; Louis Lochner, of 
the West Division High School, Milwaukee; Bar- 
bara Thurtell, of the Dubuque (Iowa) High School. 

The prize-winner in mathematics is W. D. Tur- 
ner, of the Morgan Park Academy. Honorable 
mention was awarded to Gustavius S. Paine, of the 
Wendell Phillips High School, Chicago; Harold 
Dean, of the Englewood High School, Chicago; 



EDUCATORS FROM THE SOUTH AT THE UNIVERSITf 
On November 24 Govemor Joseph M. Terrell, of 
Georgia, and a party of educators from that state 
were the guests in Chicago of Mr. George R. Peck, 
Professorial Lecturer on Railroad Law; and later 
inspected the University as the guests of the Presi- 
dent. Besides the govemor and his wife, the party 
included, among others, former govemor Henry D. 
McDaniel, chairman of the board of trustees of the 
University of Georgia; Chancellor Walter B. Hill; 
Judge Hamilton McWhorter; Dr. H. C. White, 
president of the Georgia State College; Judge S. 
B. Adams; Mr. Peter W. Meldrim, a trustee of the 
University of Georgia; Mr. Clark Howell, editor of 
the Atlanta ConstUtdion; and several members of 
the legislature of Georgia. The members of the 
party were escorted about the buildings, were enter- 
tained at luncheon at the Quadrangle Club by the 
President of the University and Dean Harry Pratt 
Judson, and later attended the Thanksgiving foot- 
ball game between the University of Chicago and 
the University of Wisconsin on Marshall Field. 



SPECIAL COURSES IN THE DEPARTMENT OF GEOLOGY 
FOR THE WINTER AND SPRING QUARTERS, 1906 

The Department of Geology has arranged the 
following special courses to be given during the 
Winter and Spring Quarters of 1905: 

From January 2 to February 10 there will be (a) 
an elementary outline course and (b) an advanced 
course on structural materials in the subject of 
** Non-Metallic Economic Geology." These courses 
will be given by Dr. Emest R. Buckley, state 
geologist of Missouri. 

From Febmary 13 to March 24 two courses on 
"Pre-Cambrian Geology" will be offered by Pro- 
fessor C. K. Leith, of the University of Wisconsin, 
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the first course being entitled "The Archeozoic and 
Proterozoic Formations," and the second, "A 
Laboratory Course on Metamorphic Rocks," which 
is to accompany the first course. 

From April 3 to May 12 Mr. F. L. Ransome, of 
the United States Geological Survey, will give two 
courses on "Ore Deposits," the first being an ele- 
mentary course on ore deposits in general, and the 
second, an advanced coiu-se on gold, silver, copper, 
and lead (in part) ores. 



A VISIT TO THE UNIVERSITY BY JOHN MORLEY 
On Tuesday, November 8, Hon. John Morley, 
member of the English House of Commons and 
formerly a member of Mr. Gladstone's cabinet, as 
well as his biographer, paid a visit to the University 
in company with Mr. Martin A. Ryerson, President 
of the University Board of Trustees, and Mr. 
Charles L. Hutchinson, Treasurer of the Board. 
Mr. Morley inspected the Tower Group of buildings 
in company with the President of the University and 
later was given a luncheon at the Quadrangle Club. 
At the dose of the limcheon a large number of stu- 
dents and members of the Faculties headed by the 
University Band, gathered at the south porch of the 
clubhouse and cheered the distinguished guest, 
illustrating in this way their admiration for his 
political leadership and his remarkable achieve- 
ments as a man of letters. President Harper intro- 
duced him to the students, and Mr. Morley, who 
could not be persuaded to make a speech, acknowl- 
edged briefly the tribute paid him. 



THE SECOND ANNUAL FOOTBALL DINNER AT THE 
REYNOLDS CLUB 

On the evening of November 29 the second annual 
banquet to the football team and other wearers of 
the **C," both past and present, was given at the 
Reynolds Club. About seventy-five men were in 
attendance. 

The President of the University presided, and 
toasts were responded to by Mr. Lee W. Maxwell, of 
the class of 1906, on " The Fighting Spirit;" by Pro- 



fessor George E. Vincent, Dean of the Junior Col- 
leges, on "Sportsmanship and Citizenship;" by 
Harry N. Gottlieb, of the class of 1900, on "The 
Glory of the *C';" and by Professor A. A. Stagg, 
Director of the Department of Physical Culture and 
Athletics, on "Pure Sport." 

The football "C's" were awarded to eighteen 
men for their work in the season just closed. The 
men so honored are Arthur H. Badenoch, Hugo F. 
Bezdek, William J. Boone, Mark L. Catlin, Leo De 
Tray, Walter H. Eckersall, Burton P. Gale, Melville 
A. Hill, Carl H. Hitchcock, Charles F. Kennedy, 
Lee W. Maxwell, Fred Noll, Edwin E. Parry, Wil- 
liam C. Speidel, Frederick A. Speik, Schuyler B. 
Terry, John F. Tobin, and Fred M. Walker. In the 
history of the University 231 men have won the honor 
of the "C." 

Immediately preceding the dinner, at the election 
of a captain for the team of 1905, Mr. Mark L. Cat- 
lin received the largest number of votes. Mr. Catlin 
has been a member of the University eleven for three 
years. 

The most interesting feature of the dinner was the 
announcement by the President of the University of 
the wish of Professor and Mrs. Stagg to contribute 
a thousand dollars toward the fund for the proposed 
set of chimes in the Mitchell Tower, the suggestion 
of such a gift being due to Mr. Stagg's pleasant 
memories of the chimes that soimded for Yale 
athletes the time of retiring. 



THE FACULTIES 

On November 19 Professor Harry Pratt Judson, 
Dean of the Faculties of Arts, Literature, and 
Science, gave an address before the City Club of 
Chicago. 

Assistant Professor Carl Kinsley, of the Depart- 
ment of Physics, will go abroad on the first of 
January to spend six months in study at the labora- 
tory of J. J. Thomson in Cambridge, England. 
He will also visit German imiversities for the pur- 
pose of collecting data regarding the co-ordination 
of instruction in technology and in physics. 
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Associate Professor Myra Reynolds, of the Depart- 
ment of English, gave an address on "The Lake 
Poets" before the North Side Art Club of Chicago 
on November 21. 

*' Education in Australia" was"the subject of an 
address before the Young Women's Christian 
League on November 15. Rev. Henry A. Lubeck, 
University Preacher, was the speaker. 

"Japanese Art" was the subject of a lecture 
before the Monday Club of South Chicago, on 
November 21, by Dr. Edmund Buckley, of the 
Department of Comparative Religion. 

Mr. Clifton D. Howe, Assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Botany, has received an appointment to an 
instructorship in botany in the Biltmore Forestry 
School, his duties beginning January i, 1905. 

An open lecture on Schiller's tragedy of Marie 
Stuart was given on November 25 in Cobb Lecture 
Room by Dr. Henrietta K. Becker, of the Depart- 
ment of Germanic Languages and Literatures. 

"The Religion of Rudyard Kipling" was the sub- 
ject of an address before the Matheon Club of 
Chicago, on November 26, by Associate Professor 
George H. Locke, Dean of the College of Education. 

For the month of November Rev. Henry A. 
Lubeck, of New York dty, and Rev. Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall, D.D., President of Union Theological 
Seminary, New York, acted as University Preachers. 

Professor Charles R. Henderson, Head of the 
Department of Ecclesiastical Sociology, gave an 
address before the State Conference of Charities 
and Corrections at Terre Haute, Ind., on Novem- 
ber 22. 

The Convocation Address at the Fifty-third Con- 
vocation of the University on December 20 will be 
given in the Leon Mandel Assembly Hall by Miss 
Jane Addams, Head of Hull-House, Chicago, who 
is also University Lecturer on Sociology. The sub- 



An address on "Sabatier" was given on November 
2 in Haskell Assembly Hall by Assistant Professor 
X. Konig, of the Department of Hebrew and Old 
Testament Literature in the University of Tou- 
louse, France. 

On November 16 Mr. George B. Zug, Instructor 
in the History of Art, gave an address before the 
Woman's Union of the University on "Dutch 
Paintings at the St. Louis Fair and in Other Ameri- 
can Collections." 

Ku At the banquet of the Delta Kappa Epsilon fra- 
ternity, held in the Auditorium Hotel on the occasion 
of its fifty-eighth annual convention. Professor 
George E. Vincent, Dean of the Junior Colleges, was 
one of the speakers. 

On November 24 in Leon Mandel Assembly Hall 
President Charles Cuthbert Hall, D.D., of the Union 
Theological Seminary of New York, gave the 
Thanksgiving sermon at the joint service of the 
University and the churches of Hyde Park. 

"Our Proxies in Industry" was the subject of a 
recent address, before the Massachusetts Federation 
of Women's Clubs, by Miss Mary E. McDowell, 
Head Resident of the University of Chicago Settle- 
ment and member of the Department of Sociology. 

A western meeting of the American Physical 
Society is to be held in the Ryerson Physical Labora- 
tory on April 22, 1905, and the arrangement of the 
program is in the hands of Assistant Professor 
Robert A. Millikan, of the Department of Physics. 

At the eleventh annual meeting of the Botanical* 
Society of America, to be held in Philadelphia from 
December 27 to January 2, the retiring president. 
Professor Charles R. Barnes, of the Department of 
Botany, will give an address on "The Theory of 
Respiration." 

At the meeting of the League of Religious Fellow- 
ship, held in the University Congregational Church, 
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Director A. A. Stagg, of the Department of Physi- 
cal Culture and Athletics, after an especially arduous 
and successful Autumn Quarter of work, has gone 
for rest and recuperation to a sanitarium in Michigan 
and later will spend some time in Arizona. 

A lecture in French on the subject of "Victor 
Hugo" was given before the AlKance Franyaise, 
at University College in the Fine Arts Building, on 
November 12, by Assistant Professor Maxime 
Ingres, of the Department of Romance Languages 
and Literatures. 

On November 2 in Hutchinson Hall Professor 
George E. Vincent, Dean of the Junior Colleges, 
gave a comparative statement of the methods of 
management in the men's dining clubs at Harvard 
Memorial Hall, the Yale Dining Hall, and the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Commons. 

A fifteen horse-power Norwalk compressor has 
been installed in the basement of the Ryerson 
Physical Laboratory for the especial purpose of 
producing liquid air. As soon as the Foster liquifier, 
which has been ordered by the Department of 
Chemistry, is put in place, liquid air can be pro- 
duced at the rate of three liters an hour. 

D. Appleton & Co. are the publishers of a new 
series of arithmetics by Dr. J. W. A. Young, Assist- 
ant Professor of the Pedagogy of Mathematics, in 
collaboration with Mr. L. L. Jackson, of the State 
Normal School, Brockport, N. Y. The first two 
bod^s of the series have already been published, and 
the third and last volume will appear shortly. 

The author of The Simple Life, Rev. Charles 
Wagner, of Paris, gave an address on November 
2 in the Chapel, Cobb Lecture Hall, on the proper 
attitude of the student mind toward the past and the 
present. His method of presentation was largely 
that of illustration, and he was Ustened to by a large 
and deeply interested audience. 

More than a hundred students from the Univer- 
sity took part on election day, November 8, in the 
various efforts to promote a favorable vote for the 
Chicago Charter Amendment and to guard the purity 
of the ballot box by acting as judges and clerks of 



election. Between thirty and forty students reported 
at the Hamilton Club to be assigned to various pre- 
cints and to receive their credentials. 

Problems of Higher Education is a new volume by 
President William R. Harper, which is annoimced 
for early publication by the University of Chicago 
Press. It will include the more important papers 
and addresses prepared by the author in the last 
ten or twelve years, upon topics pertaining to imi- 
versity, college, and popular education, 
t On November 18 students of Dutch ancestry 
met in Cobb Lecture Hall for the purpose of 
organizing a Dutch Club. The temporary chairman 
was Mr. Albert Oosterheerdt, and the temporary 
secretary Miss Sybil Clark. The committee ap- 
pointed to frame a constitution consisted of Mr. 
Paul Van Cleef, Mr. Peter Hoekstra, and Miss 
H. Fisher. 

The Alumnae Association of Kenwood Institute, 
Chicago, which is in affiliation with the University, 
is making successful efforts in the raising of funds to 
endow a scholarship in the University of Chicago, to 
bear the name of the former principal of the Institute, 
Miss Annice Bradford Butts, whose death on New 
Year's day, 1904, closed a connection of seventeen 
years with the school. 

In the November issue of the Critic is a contribu- 
tion on "Certain Histories of Literature" in which 
the History of English Literature by Assistant Pro- 
fessor William Vaughn Moody and Associate Pro- 
fessor Robert Morss Lovett, of the Department of 
English, is compared with Stopford Brooke's vol- 
ume on the same subject — much to the advantage 
of the American work. 

The exhibition committee of the Municipal Art 
League of Chicago has arranged ten gallery tours 
through the Art Institute during the autiunn and 
winter. The first subject to be considered is the 
** Technique of Sculpture," and the first speaker 
was Associate Professor James H. Breasted, of the 
Department of Semitic Languages and Literatures, 
who gave in November an exposition of Assyrian, 
Egyptian, and early Greek Scuplture. 
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The sixty-fourth contribution from the Hull 
Botanical Laboratory appears in the November 
number of the Botanical Gazette and is entitled 
"Place-Constants for Aster Prenanthoides." It 
is a forty-page article by Mr. George H. Shull, 
formerly Assistant in Physiology (Botany), now 
connected with the Station for Experimental Evolu- 
tion at Cold Spring Harbor, Long Island, N. Y. 
The article is illustrated by eighteen figures. 

"His Highness, the Bey" is the title of a new 
comic opera which received its first presentation at 
the La Salle Theater in Chicago on the evening of 
November 21. The writers of the opera are Mr. 
Frank R. Adams, of the Senior College, and Mr. 
William M. Hough, of the Junior College, who are 
also the authors of the successful comic opera, "The 
Passing of Pahli Khan," presented by the student 
organization known as "The Blackfriars" on May 
27 and 28 in Leon Mandel Assembly Hall. 

Associate Professor James H. Breasted, of the 
Department of Semitic Languages and Literatures, 
has completed a study reconstructing, upon the 
basis of new documents, the Xlth Egyptian dynasty. 
It is now appearing in the Proceedings of the Royal 
Academy of Berlin (1904) in connection with a 
study of Egyptian chronology by Professor Eduard 
Meyer, of the University of Berlin, who was one of 
the distinguished guests of the University of Chicago 
at its Fiftieth Convocation. 

Information comes from the chairman of the 
jury on the Physical Training exhibit at the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition that the jury has recom- 
mended an award of a gold medal and of a bronze 
medal to the University of Chicago for its physical- 



"The Subject-Matter of Sociology," is the title 
of the opening contribution in the November issue 
of the American Journal of Sociology, It was writ- 
ten by the editor. Professor Albion W. Small, Head 
of the Department of Sociology. The same number 
contains an article on the "Defimtion of a Social 
Policy Relating to the Dependent Group" contributed 
by Professor Charles R. Henderson, Head of the 
Department of Ecclesiastical Sociology. It was 
originally presented as a paper at the Congress of 
Arts and Science at the World's Fair in St. Louis. 

On the evening of November 11 the alumni of 
the University of Chicago and of the University of 
Michigan united for a banquet and "smoker" at the 
Hamilton Club in Chicago. President Charles 
Sumner Pike, of the Chicago Alumni Association, 
addressed personal letters to all of the fraternities 
and clubs of the University, urging attendance and 
co-operation. There were many responses at the 
banquet, and the occasion proved to be a very fortu- 
nate precedent in maintaining friendly relations 
between neighboring institutions that are natural 
rivals in orator}', debate, and athletics. 

Studies in Ancient Furniture; I: Couches and 
Beds of the Greeks, Etruscans, and Romans is the title 
of a new volume by Caroline L. Ransom, Fellow in 
the History of Art, which the University of Chicago 
Press will soon publish. The volume will have a 
frontispiece in color, about thirty plates, and sixty 
illustrations in the text, and will contain an intro- 
duction in regard to the nature of the ancient evi- 
dence; a chronological survey of couch forms; 
chapters on constructional methods, draperies, and 
artistic styles; a table of Greek and Latin terms 
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schen Toxin und Antitoxin" attracted so wide an 
attention. The success of Dr. Kyes's researches 
upon the mode of action of snake venom and in 
connection with the problems of immunity hereto- 
fore has been marked. It is hoped and believed 
that the continuance of his studies in Frankfurt will 
lead to further important discoveries. On June 29 
the wedding of Dr. Kyes and Miss Martha Louise 
Gahan took place at Brunswick, Maine. 

The unexpected death, on November 10, of Mrs. 
H. H. Donaldson, wife of Professor Henry H. 
Donaldson, Head of the Department of Neurology, 
was one of the saddest events connected with the 
history of the University. Mrs. Donaldson was 
active in the social and philanthropic life of the 
University and the dty, being at the time of her 
death vice-president of the University Settiement 
League, an officer in the Chicago branch of the 
Needlework Guild, a member of the Unitarian 
Society, and a member of the Fortnightiy Club. 
The funeral service at the house, 5740 Woodlawn 
Avenue, was conducted by Professor Charles R. 
Henderson, the University Chaplain, and the body 
was taken to New York City for burial. 

At the banquet in honor of the imperial German 
commissioner to the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
given at the Chicago Club on the evening of Novem- 
ber 23, Professor George E. Vincent, Dean of the 
Junior Colleges, was one of the speakers to express 
the thanks of the dty for the valuable contributions 
of German cities, from their exhibits at the World's 
Fair, to the new Municipal Museum of Chicago. 
Mr. Vincent is president of the association that is 
organizing the museum; the treasurer is Mr. Charles 
L. Hutchinson, of the University Board of Trustees; 
and among the other directors are Miss Jane Addams, 
Head of Hull-House and Lecturer on Sociology; 
Mr. Martin A. Ryerson, president of the University 
Board of Trustees; and Professor Charles Zueblin, 
of the Department of Sociology. 

A History of the Ancient World is the titie of an 
especially attractive volume issued by Charles 
Scribner's Sons for use in high schoob and acade- 



mies. It was written by George Stephen Good- 
speed, Professor of Comparative Religion and 
Ancient History. It is a volimie of 480 pages, and 
contains nineteen full-page and double-page maps 
in color, eighteen maps and plans in the text, and 
seven chronological charts, besides twenty-four 
illustrations which are distinct and artistic aids to 
the text. The frontfapiece, "A Portion of the Par- 
thenon and its Frieze," is a striking piece of color 
work. The apparatus of the book is imusually 
varied, a novel and useful feature being the notes on 
the illustrations. The book, as indicated in the 
preface, bears abundant evidence of a generous 
co-operation with the author on the part of the pub- 
lishers. 

The Higher Life of Chicago is a new volimie to be 
issued shortiy by the University of Chicago Press. 
The author is Dr. Thomas J. Riley, who for three 
years was a Fellow in the Department of Sociology 
and received his doctor's degree magna cum laude 
in September, 1904. The volume will contain a 
complete sketch of the educational system of Chicago, 
including kindergartens, technical and professional 
schools, imiversities, and libraries; a roster and 
description of the women's clubs and other dvic 
clubs and associations; an accoimt of the social set- 
tiements and the conditions imder which they labor; 
the work and relations of the various churches and 
other religious bodies; and the place of art and music 
in the dty's life. 

The final football mass-meeting of the season was 
held in Leon Mandel Assembly Hall on the evening 
of November 23 in anticipation of the Thanksgiving 
game with the University of Wisconsin. Professor 
Benjamin Terry, of the Department of History, 
presided and introduced the speakers, among whom 
were Associate Professor Wlliam B. Owen, Dean 
of the Academic Course in the University High 
School; Assistant Professor Fredric M. Blanchard, 
of the Department of Public Speaking; Associate 
Professor Francis W. Shepardsoil, Dean of the 
Senior Colleges; Professor Eri B. Hidbert, Dean 
of the Divinity School; and Assistant Professor 
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Philip S. Allen, of the Department of Germanic 
Languages and Literatures. In behalf of the 
women of the University Miss Marie G. Ortmayer, 
of the class of 1906, presented to the football team 
a striking maroon banner bearing in white letters 
the word "Chicago." Members of the Alumni 
Association came in a body from their meeting and 
dinner in Hutchinson Hall to show their interest in 
the occasion by their presence and speeches. 

Of the local committee of arrangements for the 
twentieth annual meeting of the American Historical 
Association, which is to be held in Chicago on 
December 28, 29, and 30, Mr. Charles L. Hutchin- 
son, of the University Board of Trustees, is chair- 
man, and Professor J. Franklin Jameson, Head of 
the Department of History, is secretary. Other 
members of the committee are President William R. 
Harper; Dean Harry Pratt Judson; Mr. Martin A. 
Ryerson and Mr. Franklin MacVeagh of the Uni- 
versity Board of Trustees; Professor Benjamin 
Terry, Associate Professors Ferdinand Schwill, 
Francis W. Shepardson, and Edwin E. Sparks, and 
Assistant Professor James W. Thompson, of the 
Department of History. 

The two volumes in "The Story of the Nations" 
series entitled The United States of America^ pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam's Sons, are the work of 
Associate Professor Edwin E. Sparks, of the Depart- 
ment of History. Part I, of 435 pages, covers the 
period from 1783 to 1830, and Part II, of 385 pages, 
that from 1830 to 1900. The volumes are dedicated 
to Herbert Putnam and his associates of the Library 
of Congress; and in the preface is indicated the 
author's purpose in writing the narrative: "It will 



of considering only those centralizing or decentral- 
izing factors which have aided or hindered the 
imification of the States. In brief, an attempt is 
made in these two volumes to tell the story of the 
United States; to Aow how the phrase 'TTic 
United States is' has been slowly and unconsciously 
evolved in the process of time from the early practice 
of sa)ring 'The United States are.' " There arc 
over sixty full-page illustrations and maps, largdy 
drawn from contemporary dociunents, which add 
greatly to the significance and interest of the volimies. 
"Literature and the Beast" is the opening page 
of the December nimiber of The World To-Day^ 
written by the editor, Professor Shailer Mathews. 
Mr. James W. Linn, of the Department of English, 
has in the same mmiber an article on "How a Great 
City Amuses Itself," which is very fully illustrated, 
the illustration of a Thanksgiving football game on 
Marshall Field being of especial interest to members 
of the University. "Have We a True Portrait of 
Christ?" is the striking title of a contribution by 
Professor Franklin Johnson, of the Department of 
Church History, fotuteen illustrations accompanying 
the text. Under the general head of Achievements 
of the Year a review of "Charity" is given by Pro- 
fessor Charles R. Henderson, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Ecclesiastical Sociology; of "Chemistry," 
by Assistant Professor Herbert N. McCoy, of the 
Department of Chemistry; of "International Poli- 
tics," by Professor Harry Pratt Judson, Head of the 
Department of Political Science; of "Physics," by 
Assistant Professor Robert A. Millikan, of the 
Department of Physics ; of "Physiology," by Professor 
George N. Stewart, Head of the Department of 
Physiology; and of "Religion," by the editor, Pro- 
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INTRODUCTION OF THE CONVOCATION ORATOR 

BY MA/ftOM TALBOT 

Aiioeiatt Prof—9or of HoMtholiI AilmMitratton at»d 

Qtmn •/ Womii 

The American university has varied func- 
tions. With it rests the duty of preserving the 
knowledge and experience of the past and of 
interpreting them to the present It must not 
allow the history, language, and philosophy on 
which our own civilization is based to be sacri- 
ficed to knowledge secured from any new realm. 
It must hold as one of its highest and noblest 
aims scientific research, the maintenance of a 
body of scholars who, in seclusion and freedom, 
shall push forward the bounds of knowledge, 
shall seek pure truth as an end in itself. These 
and the other activities, which might readily be 
indicated, result in an essentially aristocratic 
institution. It is aristocratic whether it is sup- 
ported by public or by private funds. It is 
aristocratic even if its declared purpose is "to 
fit young perscms for success in life," or "to 
give any person instruction in any subject." 

The essence of aristocracy in learning is the 
same as in other human affairs. Its character- 
istic is exclusiveness. The intellectual achieve- 
ment of the individual, a conception of life and 
learning in which good is molded in the form of 
isolated or segr^ated personal experience, 
learning and training as factors in successful in- 
dividual life — these are the aims which make 
the university aristocratic 



The new demand which the time makes upon 
the university is that it shall come more closely 
in touch with the life about it, be broader in its 
human sympathies, not merely be content with 
extending its good to all who will partake, but 
call upon all men and all classes to contribute to 
its good for their own good. The aristocratic 
method and spirit, in so far as they have value, 
must be preserved, but they must be supple- 
mented by democratization of learning in every 
educational institution which is to survive and 
work for the upbuilding of the world. 

The new activities undertaken by our own 
University in the face of sharp criticism, the dis- 
semination of knowledge through the Univer- 
sity Press and University Extension, have been 
steps in the direction of democracy in learning, 
in that they have secured greater popularization 
of knowledge. The outlook is hopeful that the 
educational world will see new and important 
advances toward the democratic ideal. 

It is our good fortune to come together to- 
night to listen to a prophet of democracy. Jane 
Addams is not without honor in her own coim- 
try. ITie work she founded and directs at 
Hull-House has brought renown to the city of 
Chicago. In that experience she has been 
brought in contact with those civic and indus- 
trial problems the right solution of which de- 
pends upon an understanding of the conditions 
of immigration. We have reason to be grateful 
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to her for her wise and untiring efforts to deal 
with these problems in a spirit of social right- 
eousness and democratic scholarship. 

I do not need to introduce her to you. She is 
among friends. It is rather my gjeat privilege, 
Dr. Addams, to welcome you to this platform. 
In the name of the University I greet you, and 
assure you that we shall listen with interest and 
sympathy to your message on "Recent Immi- 
gration : A Field Neglected by the Scholar." 



HEQEHT IHmil ORATION: A FIELD NEOLEGTEO BY THE 
SCHOLAR' 

BY JANE ADDAMS 
Mtttd of HuU-Houtt, Chtoago 

It is, perhaps, well to rid myself at once of 
some of the implications of this rather over- 
whelming title by stating that it is not the 
purpose of this short address to enter into a 
discussion concerning the restriction or non- 
restriction of immigration, nor to attempt to 
analyze those astounding figures annually pub- 
lished from Ellis Island ; neither do I wish to 
charge the scholar with having n^lected to col- 
lect information as to the extent and growth of 
immigration in the United States, nor in failing 
to furnish statistical material as fully perhaps as 
the shifting character of the subject permits. 
Such formal studies as we have on the annual 
colonies of immigrants in American cities, and 
of the effect of immigration in districts similar 
to the anthracite coal regions, have been fur- 
nished by university men; indeed, almost the 
only accurate study into the nationalities and 
locations of the immigrants in Chicago has been 



and characteristics which we are pleased to call 
American, with its corollary that the national 
standard of living is in danger of permanent 
debasement, a certain further demand may 
legitimately be made upon the scholar. I hqpe 
to be able to sustain the contention that such 
danger as exists arises from intellectual dearth 
and apathy; that we are testing our national 
life by a tradition too provincial and limited to 
meet its present motley and cosmopolitan char- 
acter; that we lack mental energy, adequate 
knowledge, and a sense of the youth of the 
earth. The constant cry that American institu- 
tions are in danger betrays a spiritual waste, 
not due to our infidelity to national ideals, but 
arising from the fact that we fail to enlarge 
those in accord with our faithful experience of 
life; and that our political machinery, devised 
for quite other conditions, has not been read- 
justed and adapted to the successive changes 
resulting from our industrial development. The 
clamor for the town meeting, for the colonial 
and early-century ideals of government is in 
itself significant, for we know out of our per- 
sonal experience that we quote the convictions 
and achievements of the past as an excuse for our 
inaction in moments when the current of life 
runs low ; that one of the dangers of life, one 
of its vertible moral pits, consists in the tempta- 
tion to remain constant to a truth when we no 
longer wholly believe it, when its implications 
are not justified by our latest information. If 
the immigration situation contain the elements 
of an intellectual crisis, then to let the scholar 
off with the mere collecting of knowledge, or 
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commerce presupposes freedom of occupation, 
of travel, and residence ; even more, it unhap- 
pily rests in a large measure upon the assump- 
tion of a body of the unemployed and the 
unskilled, ready to be absorbed or dropped 
according to the demands of producticm: but 
back of that, or certainly preceding its later 
developments, lies "the natural rights" doc- 
trine of the eighteenth century. Even so late as 
1892 an official treaty of the United States re- 
ferred to the "inalienable rights of man to 
change his residence and religion." This 
dogma of the schoolmen, dramatized in France 
and penetrating under a thousand forms into 
the most backward European states, is still 
operating as an obscure force in sending emi- 
grants to America, and in our receiving them 
here. But in the second century of its existence 
it has become too barren and chilly to induce any 
.really zealous or beneficent activity on behalf of 
the immigrants after they arrive, and those 
things which we do believe — such convictions 
as we have, and which might be formulated to 
the immeasurable benefit of the immigrants, and 
to the everlasting good of our national life — ^have 
not yet been apprehended by the scholar in 
relation to this field. They have furnished us 
with no method by which to discover men, to 
spiritualize, to imderstand, to hold intercourse 
with aliens and to receive of what they bring. 
A century-old abstraction breaks down before 
this vigorous test of concrete cases, the Italian 
lazzaroni, the peasants from the Carpathian foot- 
hills, and the proscribed traders from Galatia. 
We have no national ideality founded upon 
realism and tested by our growing experience, 
but only the platitudes of our crudest youth 
with which to meet the situation. The philoso- 
phers and statesmen of the eighteenth cen- 
tury believed that the universal franchise would 
cure all ills ; that fraternity and equality rested 
only upon constitutional rights and privileges. 
The first political document of America opens 
with this philosophy and upon it the founders 



of a new state ventured their fortunes. We 
still keep to this formalization because the phi- 
losophers of this generation give us nothing 
newer, ignoring the fact that world-wide prob- 
lems are no longer abstractly political, but 
politico-industrial. If we could frankly face the 
proposition that the whole situation is more in- 
dustrial than political, then we should realize 
that the officers of the government who are 
dealing with naturalization papers and testing 
the knowledge of the immigrants concerning 
the constitution of the United States, are only 
playing with counters representing the beliefs . 
of a century ago, while the real issues are being 
settled by the great industrial and conmiercial 
interests which are at once the product and the 
masters of our contemporary life. As children 
who are allowed to amuse themselves with 
poker chips pay no attention to the real game 
which their elders play with the genuine cards 
in their hands, so we shut our eyes to the ex- 
ploitation and industrial debasement of the 
immigrant, and say with placid contentment 
that he has been given the rights of an Ameri- 
can citizen, and that, therefore, all our obliga- 
tions have been fulfilled. It is as if we should 
undertake to cure our current political corrup- 
tion which is founded upon a disregard of the 
interstate commerce acts by requiring the recre- 
ant citizens to repeat the constitution of the 
United States. 

As yet no vigorous effort is made to discover 
how far our present system of naturalization, 
largely resting upon laws enacted in 1802, is 
inadequate, although it may have met the re- 
quirements of "the fathers." These processes 
were devised to test new citizens who had im- 
migrated to the United States from political 
rather than from economic pressure, although 
these two have always been in a certain sense 
coextensive. Yet the early Irish came to 
America to seek an opportunity for self-govern- 
ment denied them at home, the Germans and 
Italians started to come in largest numbers after 
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the absorption of their smaller states into the 
larger nations, and the immig^rants from Russia 
are the conquered Poles, Lithuanians, Finns, 
and Jews. On some such obscure notion the 
processes of naturalization were worked out, 
and with a certain degree of logic these first 
immigrants were presented with the constitu- 
tion of the United States as a type and epitome 
of that which they had come to seek. So far as 
they now come in search of political liberty, as 
many of them do every day, the test is still 
valid; but in the meantime we cannot ignore 
those significant figures which show emigra- 
tion to rise with periods of depression in given 
(countries, and immigration to be checked by 
periods of depression in America, and we refuse 
to see how largely the question has become an 
economic one. At the present moment, as we 
know, the actual importing of immigrants is 
left largely to the energy of steamship com- 
panies and to those agents for contract labor 
who are keen enough to avoid the restrictive 
laws. The business man here is again in the 
saddle as he is so largely in American affairs. 
From the time that they first make the acquaint- 
ance of the steamship agent in their own vil- 
lages, at least until a grandchild is bom on the 
new soil, the immigrants are subjected to vari- 
ous processes of exploitation from purely com- 
mercial and self-seeking interests. It begins 
with the representatives of the trans-Atlantic 
lines and their allies, who convert the peasant 
holdings into money, and provide the prospect- 
ive emigrants with needless supplies. The 
brokers in manufactured passports send their 
clients by successive stages for a thousand miles 
to a port suiting their purposes. On the way 
the emigrants' eyes are treated that they may 
pass the physical test ; they are taught to read 
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ing which time they are completdy under the 
control of the last brdcer in the line, who has his 
dingy crffice in an American city. The exploita- 
tion continues under the employment agency 
whose operations verge into those of the politi- 
cian, through the naturalization henchman, tfie 
petty lawyers who foment their quarrels and 
grievances by the statement that in a free coun- 
try everybody " goes to law," by die liquor deal- 
ers who stimulate a lively trade among them, 
and finally by the lodging-house keepers and the 
landlords who are not obliged to give them tfie 
housing which the American tenant demands. 
It is a long dreary road and the immigrant is 
successfully exploited at each turn. At mo- 
ments one looking on is driven to quote the 
Titanic plaint of Walt Whitman: 

"As I stand aloof and look there is to me 
something profoundly affecting in large masses 
of men following the lead of tfiose who do not 
believe in men." 

The sinister aspect of this exploitation lies in 
the fact that it is carried on by agents whose 
stock in trade are the counters and terms of 
citizenship. It is said that at the present mo- 
ment there are more of these agents in Palermo 
than perhaps in any other European port, and 
that those politicians who have found it im- 
possible to stay even in that corrupt dty arc 
engaged in the brokerage of naturalization pa- 
pers in the United States, that certainly one 
effect of the stringent contract-labor laws has 
been to make the padrones more powerful be- 
cause ''smuggled alien labor" has become more 
valuable to American corporations, and also to 
make simpler the delivery of immigrant votes 
according to the dictates of commercial inter- 
ests. It becomes a veritable system of poison- 
ing the notions of decent government because 
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for instance, a new t3rpe of broker in Russia at 
the present moment is making use of the war in 
the interests of young Russian Jews. If one of 
these men should leave the country ordinarily, 
his family would be obliged to pay three him- 
dred rubles to the government, but if he first 
joins the army his family is free from this obli- 
gation, for he has passed into the keeping of his 
sergeant Out of four hundred Russian Jews 
who three months ago were drafted into the 
army at a given recruiting station, <mly ten 
reported, the rest having escaped through 
emigration. Of course the entire undertaking 
is much more hazardous because the man is a 
deserter from the army in addition to his other 
disabilities ; but the brokers merely put up the 
price of their services and continue their under- 
takings. Do we ignore the one million false 
naturalization papers in the United States issued 
and concealed by commercial politics, in the in- 
terests of our uneasy knowledge that commercial 
and governmental powers are curiously allied, al- 
though we profess that the latter has no connec- 
tion with the former and no control over it? 
The man who really knows immigrants and 
undertakes to naturalize them makes no pre- 
tence of the lack of connection between the two. 
The petty and often corrupt politician who is 
first kind to them realizes perfectly well that the 
force pushing them here has been industrial 
need and that its recognition is legitimate. He 
follows the natural course of events when he 
promises to get the immigrant " a job," for that 
is certainly what he most needs in all the world. 
If the politician nearest to him were really in- 
terested in the immigrant and should work out 
a scheme of naturalization fitted to the situation, 
he would go on from the street-cleaning and 
sewer-digging in which the immigrant first en- 



the tenement in which he lives. The notion of 
representative government could be made quite 
clear and concrete to him. He could demand 
his rights and use his vote in order to secure 
them. His very naive demands might easily 
become a restraint, a purifying check upon the 
alderman, instead of a source of constant cor- 
ruption and exploitation. But when the politi- 
cian attempts to naturalize the bewildered immi- 
grant, he must perforce accept the doctrinaire 
standard imposed by men who held a theory 
totally unattached to experience, and he must 
therefore b^n with the remote constitution 
of the United States. At the Cook County 
courthouse only a few weeks ago a candidate 
for naturalization, who was asked the usual 
questiiHi as to what the constitution of the 
United States was, replied: "The Illinois 
Central." His mind naturally turned to his 
work, to the one bit of contribution he had 
genuinely made to the new country, and his 
reply might well offer a valuable suggestion to 
the student of educational method. The School 
of Education of this University makes indus- 
trial construction and evolution a natural basis 
for all future acquisition of knowledge and 
claims that any thing less vital and creative is 
inadequate. 

It is surprising how a simple experience, if 
it be but genuine, affords an opening into 
citizenship altogether lacking to the more 
grandiose attempts. A Gredc-American who 
slaughters sheep in a tenement-house yard on 
the basis of the Homeric tradition, can be made 
to see the effect of the improvised shambles on 
his neighbors' health and the right of the dty to 
prohibit him, only as he perceives the develop- 
ment of city government upon its most modem 
basis. 

The enforcement of adequate child-labor laws 
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derstand that the long and monotonous work in 
factories in which his child engages is much 
more exigent than the intermittent outdoor 
labor required from him; that the need for 
education for his child is a matter of vital im- 
portance to his adopted city, which has enacted 
definite, well-considered legislation in regard to 
it. Some of the most enthusiastic supporters of 
child-labor legislation and compulsory-education 
laws are those parents who sacrifice old-world 
tradition, as well as tlie much-needed earnings 
of their young children because of loyalty to the 
laws of their adopted country. Certainly genu- 
ine sacrifice for the nation's law is a good 
foundation for patriotism, and as this again is 
not a doctrinaire question, women are not de- 
barred, and mothers who wash and scrub for 
the meager support of their children say sturdily 
sometimes, " It will be a year before he can go 
to work without breaking the law, but we came 
to this country to give the young ones a chance 
and we are not going to begin by having them 
do what's not right." 

Upon some such basis as this the Hebrew 
Alliance and the Charity Organization Society 
of New York which are putting forth desperate 
energy in the enormous task of ministering to 
the suffering which immigration entails, are 
developing understanding and respect for the 
alien through their mutual efforts to secure 
more adequate tenement-house regulation, and 
to control the spread of tuberculosis, both of 
these undertakings being perfectly hopeless 
without the intelligent co-operation of the 
immigrants themselves. Through such humble 
doors as these perchance the immigrant may 
enter into his heritage in a new nation. Demo- 
cratic government has always been the result 
of spiritual travail and moral eflFort ; apparently 



tions have no value, and that a new sentiment 
must be put into aliens by some external pro- 
cess. Some years ago a public-spirited organi- 
zation engaged a number of speakers to go to 
the various city schools in order to instruct the 
children in the significance of Decoration Day 
and to foster patriotism among the foreign- 
bom, by descriptions of the Civil War. In one 
of the schools filled with Italian children, an old 
soldier, a veteran in years and experience, gave 
a description of a battle in Tennessee, and his 
personal adventures in using a pile of brush as 
an ambuscade and a fortification. Coming from 
the schoolhouse an eager young Italian brdce 
out with characteristic vividness into a descrip- 
tion of his father's campaigning under the 
leadership of Garibaldi, possibly from some ob- 
scure notion tliat that too was a civil war fought 
from principle, but more likely because the de- 
scription of one battle had roused in his mind 
the memory of another such description. The 
lecturer, whose sympathies happened to be on 
the other side of the Garibaldian conflict, some- 
what sharply told him that he must forget all 
that, that he was no longer an Italian, but an 
American. The natural growth of patriotism 
upon respect for the adiievements of one's 
fathers, the bringing together of the past with 
the present, the pointing out of the almost 
world-wide effort at a higher standard of politi- 
cal freedom which swept over all Europe and 
America between 1848 and 1872 could, of 
course, have no place in the boy's mind, because 
it had none in the mind of the instructor, whose 
patriotism apparently tried to purify itself by 
the American process of elimination. 

How far a certain cosmopolitan humanitarian- 
ism ignoring national differences is either pos- 
sible or desirable, it is difficult to state; but 
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Greeks whom I know are fairly besotted with a 
consciousness of their national importance, and 
the achievements of their glorious past. Among 
them the usual effort to found a new patriotism 
upon American history is often an absurd under- 
taking; for instance, on the night of last 
Thanksgiving, I spent some time and zeal in a 
description of the Pilgrim Fathers, the motives 
which had driven them across the sea, while the 
experiences of the Plymouth colony were illus- 
trated by stereopticon slides and little dramatic 
scenes. The audience of Greeks listened respect- 
fully, although I was uneasily conscious of the 
somewhat feeble attempt to boast of Anglo- 
Saxon achievement in hardihood and privation 
to men whose powers of admiration were ab- 
sorbed in their Greek background of philosophy 
and beauty. At any rate, after the lecture was 
over, one of the Greeks said to me quite simply : 
** I wish I could describe my ancestors to you ; 
they were different from yours." His further re- 
marks were translated by a little Irish boy of 
eleven who speaks modem Greek with facility 
and turns many an honest penny by translating, 
into the somewhat pert statement : " He says if 
that is what your ancestors are like, that his 
could beat them out." It is a good illustration 
of our faculty for ignoring the past, and of our 
failure to understand the immigrant estimation 
of ourselves. This lack of a more cosmopolitan 
standard, of a consciousness of kind founded 
upon creative imagination and historic knowl- 
edge, is evident in many directions, and cruelly 
widens the gulf between immigrant fathers and 
children who are "Americans in process." 
A hideous story comes from New York of a 



Her efforts to make the menage presentable were 
so discouraging, the whole situation filled her 
with such chagrin, that an hour before his ex- 
pected arrival she ended her own life. Although 
the father was a Talmud scholar of standing in 
his native Russian town, and the lover was a 
clerk of very superficial attainment, she pos- 
sessed no standard by which to judge the two 
men. This lack of standard can be charged to 
the entire comunity, for why should we ex- 
pect an untrained girl to be able to do for her- 
self what the community so pitifully fails to 
accomplish ? 

As scholarship in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century saved literature from a futile 
romanticism and transformed its entire method 
by the perception that "the human is not of 
necessity the cultivated, the human is the wide- 
spread, the ancient in speech or in behavior, it 
is the deep, the emotional, the thing mu6h loved 
by many men, the poetical, the organic, the 
vital, in civilization," so I would ask the scholar- 
ship of this dawning century to save its con- 
temporaries from materialism by revealing to us 
the inherent charm and resource of the humblest 
men. Equipped as it is with the training and 
the " unspecialized cell " of evolutionary science 
this ought not to prove an impossible task. 
The scholar has already pointed out to us the 
sweetness and charm which inhere in primitive 
domestic customs and show us the curious pivot 
they make for religious and tribal beliefs, until 
the simple action of women g^nding millet or 
com becomes almost overladen with penetrating 
reminiscence, sweeter than the chant they sing. 
Something of tlie same quality may be foimd 
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at least illumined with the artist's prerogative 
of direct creation, one wishes that the scholar 
might be induced to go man hunting into these 
curious human groups called newly arrived 
inunigrants! Could we take these primitive 
habits as they are to be fotmd in American 
cities every day, and give them their significance 
and place, they would be a wonderf td factor for 
poesy in cities frankly given over to industrial- 
ism, and candidly refusing to read poetry which 
has no connection with its aims and activities. 
As a McAndrews' hymn may express the fran- 
tic rush of the industrial river, so these could 
give us something of the mysticism and charm 
of the industrial springs, a suggestion of source, 
a touch of the refinement which adheres to 
simple things. This study of origins, of sur- 
vivals, of paths of least resistance refining an 
industrial age through the people and experi- 
ences which really belong to it and do not need 
to be brought in from the outside, surely affords 
an opening for scholarship. 

The present lack of understanding, the dearth 
of the illumination which knowledge gives can 
be traced not only in the social and political mal- 
adjustment of the immigrant, but is felt in 
so-called " practical affairs " of national magni- 
tude. R^ret is many times expressed that not- 
withstanding the fact that nine out of every ten 
immigrants are of rural birth, that they all tend 
to ccMigr^^te in cities where their inherited and 
elaborate knowledge of agricultural processes is 
unutilized, although they are fitted to undertake 
the painstaking method which American farm- 
ers despise. But it is characteristic of Ameri- 
can comolacencv that when anv assisted removal 



days," and we refuse to modify it, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the South Italians from tlie 
day of mediaeval incursions have lived in com- 
pact villages with an intense and elaborate social 
life, so much of it out of doors and inter- 
dependent that it has affected almost every 
domestic habit. Italian women knead their 
own bread, but depend on the village oven for 
its baking, and the men would rather walk for 
miles to their fields each day than to face an 
evening of companionship limited to the family. 
Nothing could afford a better check to the 
constant removal to the cities of the farm- 
ing population all over the United States, 
than to be able to combine community life with 
agricultural occupation, affording that develop- 
ment of civilization which curiously enough 
density alone brings and for which even a free 
system of rural delivery is not an adequate sub- 
stitute. Much of the significance and charm of 
rural life in South Italy lies in its village com- 
panionship, quite as the dreariness of the Ameri- 
can farm life inheres in its unnecessary soli- 
tude. But we totally disregard the solution 
which the old agricultural community offers, 
and our utter lack of adaptability has something 
to do with the fact that the South Italian remains 
in the dty where he soon forgets his cunning in 
regard to silk worms and olive trees, but c(mi- 
tinues his old social habits to the extent of fill- 
ing an entire tenement-house with the people 
from one village. 

We also exhibit all the Anglo-Saxon distrust 

of any experiment with land tenure or method of 

. taxation, although the single-tax advocates in 

our midst do not fail to tell us d^ilv nf the 
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to find refuge in America — and naturally 7,000 
people cannot give up all at once, even if it were 
desirable, a system of land ownership in which 
they are expert and which is singularly like that 
in vc^^e in Palestine during its period of highest 
prosperity — we cannot receive them in the 
United States because our laws have no way of 
dealing with such a case. And in Canada, where 
they are finally settled, the unimaginative do- 
minion officials 2^e driven to the verge of dis- 
traction concerning registration of deeds and the 
collection of taxes from men who do not claim 
acres in their own names, but in the name of the 
village. The official distraction is reflected and 
intensified among the people themselves to the 
point of driving them into the medieval 
" marching mania," in the hope of finding a land 
in the south where they may carry out their in- 
offensive mir system. The entire situation 
might prove that an unbending theory of indi- 
vidualism may become as fixed as status itself. 
There are certainly other factors in the Douk- 
hobor situation of religious bigotry and of the 
self-seeking of leadership, but in spite of the fact 
that the Canadian officials have in other matters 
exhibited mudi of the adaptability which dis- 
tinguishes the British colonial policy, they are 
completely stranded on the rock of Anglo-Saxon « 
individualistic ownership, and assume that any 
other system of land tenure is subversive of gov- 
ernment, although Russia manages to exert a 
fair amount of governmental control over thous- 
ands of acres held under the system which they 
detest. 

In our eagerness to reproach the immigrant 
for not going upon the land, we almost overlook 
the contributions to city life which those of them 
who were adapted to it in Europe are making to 
our cities here. From dingy little eating-houses 
in lower New York, performing a function 
somewhat between the eighteenth-century coffee- 
house and the Parisian cafe, is issuing at the 
present moment perhaps the sturdiest realistic 
drama that is being produced on American soil. 



Late into the night ^)eculation is carried for- 
ward, not oa the nice questions of the Talmud 
and quibbles of logic, but minds long trained on 
these seriously discuss the need of a readjust- 
ment of the industrial machine that the primitive 
sense of justice and righteousness may secure 
larger play in our social organizaticm. And yet 
a Russian in Chicago who used to believe that 
Americans cared first and foremost for political 
liberty, and would certainly admire those who had 
suffered in its cause, finds no one interested in 
his story of six years' banishment beyond the 
Antarctic circle, and is really listened to only 
when he tells to a sportsman the tale of the fish 
he caught during the six weeks of stmuner when 
the rivers were open. "Lively wcwk then, but 
plenty of time to eat them dried and frozen 
through the rest of the year," is the most s}mi- 
pathetic comment he has yet received upon an 
experience which at least to him held the bitter- 
sweet of martyrdom. 

Among the colonies of the most recently im- 
migrated Jews who still carry out their orthodox 
customs smd a ritual preserved through centuries 
in the Ghetto, one constantly feels, during a sea- 
son of religious observance, a refreshing insist- 
ence upon the reality of the inner life, and the 
dignity of its expression in inherited form. 
Perhaps the most striking reproach to the ma- 
terialism of Chicago is the sight of a Chicago 
River bridge lined with men and women on one 
day in the year, oblivious of the noisy traffic and 
sordid surroundings, casting their sins upon the 
waters that they may be carried far from them. 
That obsession which Chicago sometimes makes 
upon one's mind, so that one is almost driven to 
go out upon the street fairly shouting that, after 
all, life does not consist in wealth, in learning, in 
enterprise, in energy, in success, not even in that 
modem fetich, culture, but in an inner equilib- 
rium, " the agreement of soul," is here for once 
plainly stated, and is a relief even in its exag- 
geration and grotesqueness. 

ITie charge that recent immigration threatens 
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to debase the American standard of living is cer- 
tainly a grave one, but I would invite the scholar 
even into that sterner region which we are accus- 
tomed to regard as purely industrial. At first 
glance nothing seems farther from an intellectual 
proposition than this question of tin cups and 
plates stored in a bunk, versus a white cloth and 
a cottage table; and yet, curiously enough, an 
English writer has recently cited " standards of 
life " as an illustration of the fact that it is ideas 
which mold the lives of men, and states that 
around the deeply significant idea of the stand- 
ard of life center our industrial problems of 
today, and that this idea forms the base of all 
the forward movements of the working class. 
The significance of the standard of life lies, not 
so much in the fact that for each of us it is 
different, but that for all of us it is progressive, 
constantly invading new realms. To imagine 
that all goes well if sewing-machines and cottage 
organs reach the first generation of immigrants, 
fashionable dressmakers and pianos the second, 
is of course the most untutored interpretation 
of it. And yet it is a question of food and shel- 
ter, and further of the maintenance of industrial 
efficiency and of life itself to thousands of men ; 
and this gigantic task of standardizing succes- 
sive nations of immigrants falls upon workmen 
who lose all if they fail. 

Curiously enough, however, as soon as the 
immigrant situation is frankly regarded as an 
industrial one, the really political nature of the 
essentially industrial situation is revealed in the 
fact that trade organizations which openly con- 
cern themselves with the immigration problem 
on its industrial side quickly take on the para- 
phernalia and machinery which have hitherto as- 
sociated themselves with governmental life and 
control. The trades unions have worked out all 
over again local autonomy with central councils 
and national representative bodies and the use of 
the referendum vote. They also exhibit many 
features of political corruption and manipula- 
tion, but they still contain the purifying power 



of reality, for the trades unions are engaged in a 
desperate struggle to maintain a standard wage 
against the constant arrival of unskilled immi- 
grants at the rate of three-quarters of a million 
a year, at the very period when the elaboration 
of machinery permits the largest use of unskilled 
men. The first real lesson in self-government to 
many immigrants has come through the organi- 
zation of labor unions, and it could come in no 
other way, for the union alone has appealed to 
their necessities. And out of these primal neces- 
sities one sees the first indication of an idealism 
of which one at moments dares to hope that it 
may be sturdy enough and sufficiently founded 
upon experience to make some impression upoQ 
the tremendous immigration situation. 

To illustrate from the Stock Yards strike of 
last summer, may I quote from a study made 
from the University of Wisccmsin : 

Perhaps the fact of greatest social significance is that 
the strike of 1904 was not merely a strike of skilled labor 
for the tmsldlled, but was a strike of Americanized Irish, 
Germans, and Bohemians, in behalf of Slovaks, Poles, and 

Lithuanians This substitution of races in the Stock 

Yards has been a continuing process for twenty years. 
The older nationalities have already disappeared from the 
unskilled occupations, and the substitution has evidently 
run along the line of lower standard of living. The latest 
arrivals, the Lithuanians and Slovaks, are probably the 
most oppressed of the peasants of Europe. 

Those who attended the crowded meetings of 
last summer and heard the same address suc- 
cessively translated by interpreters into six or 
eight languages, who saw the respect shown to 
the most uncouth of the speakers by the skilled 
American men who represented a distinctly su- 
perior standard of life and thought, could never 
doubt the power of the labor organization for 
amalgamation, whatever opinion they might 
hold concerning their other values. This may be 
said in spite of the fact that great industrial dis- 
turbances have arisen from the undercutting of 
wages by the lowering of racial standard. Cer- 
tainly the most notable of these have taken place 
in those industries and at those places in which 
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the importation of immigrants has been deliber- 
ately fostered as a wage-lowering weapon, and 
even in those disturbances, and under the shock 
and strain of a long strike, disintegration did 
not come along the line of race cleavage. 

It may further be contended that this remark- 
able coming together has been the result of 
economic pressure, and is without merit or ideal- 
ism; that the trades-union record on Chinese 
exclusion and negro discrimination has been 
damaging ; and yet I would quote from a study 
of the anthracite coal fields made from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania : 

The United Mine Workers of America is taking men 
of a score of nationalities — English-speaking and Slav- 
men of widely different creeds, languages, and customs, 
and of varying powers of industrial competition, and is 
welding them into an industrial brotherhood, each part 
of which can at least understand of the others that they 
are working for one great and common end. This bond of 
unionism is stronger than one can readily imagine who 
has not seen its mysterious workings or who has not 
been a victim of its members' newly fotmd enthusiasm. 
It is today the strongest tie that can bind together 
147,000 mine workers and the thousands dependent upon 
them. It is more than religion, more than the social ties 
which hold together members of the same community. 

This is from a careful study by Mr. Wame, 
which doubtless many of you know, called " The 
Slav Invasion." 

It was during a remarkable struggle on the 
part of this amalgamation of men from all coun- 
tries that the United States government, in spite 
of itself, was driven to take a hand in an indus- 
trial situation, owing to the long strain and the 
intolerable suffering entailed upon the whole 
country; but even then public opinion was too 
aroused, too moralized, to be patient with an 
investigation of the mere commercial questions 
of tonnage and freight rates with their political 
implications, and insisted that the national com- 
mission should consider the human aspects of 
the case. Columns of newspapers and days of 
investigation were given to the discussion of the 
deeds of violence, having nothing to do with the 
original demands of the strikers, and entering 



only into the value set upon human life by each 
of the contesting parties. Did the union encour- 
age violence against non-union men, or did it 
really do everything to suppress it, living up to 
its creed which was to maintain a standard of 
living that families might be properly housed 
and fed and protected from debilitating toil and 
disease, that children might be nurtured into 
American citizenship? Did the operators pro- 
tect their men as far as possible from mine damp, 
from length of hours proven by experience to be 
exhausting? Did they pay a sufficient wage to 
the mine laborer to allow him to send his chil- 
dren to school? Questions such as these, a 
study of the human problem, invaded the com- 
mission day after day during its sitting. One 
felt for the moment the first wave of a rising tide 
of humanitarianism, until the normal ideals of 
the laborer to secure food and shelter for his 
family, a security for his old age, and a larger 
opportunity for his children, became the ideals 
of democratic government 

It may be owing to the fact that the working- 
man is brought in direct contact with the situa- 
tion as a desperate problem of living wage or 
starvation ; it may be that wisdom is at her old 
trick of residing in the hearts of the simple, or 
that this new idealism, which is that of a reason- 
able life and labor, must from the very nature of 
things proceed from those who labor ; or possibly 
because amelioration arises whence it is so sorely 
needed; but certainly it is true that, while the 
rest of the country talks of assimilation as if we 
were a huge digestive apparatus, the man with 
whom the immigrant has come most sharply 
into competition has been forced into fraternal 
relations with him. 

All the peoples of the world have become part 
of our tribunal, and their sense of pity, their 
clamor for personal kindness, their insistence 
upon the right to join in our progress, cannot be 
disregarded. The burdens and sorrows of men 
have unexpectedly become intelligent and urgent 
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to this nation, and it is only by accepting them 
with some magnanimity that we can develop the 
larger sense of justice which is becoming world- 
wide and is lying in ambush, as it were, to mani- 
fest itself in governmental relations. Men of all 
nations are determining upon the abolition of 
degrading poverty, disease, and intellectual 
weakness, with their resulting industrial ineffi- 
ciency. This manifests itself in labor legislation 
in England, in the Imperial Sick and Old-Age 
Inisurance Acts of Germany, in the enormous 
system of public education in the United States. 
To be afraid of it is to lose what we have. A 
government has always received feeble support 
from its constituents as soon as its demands ap- 
peared childish or remote. Citizens inevitaUy 



neglect or abandon civic duty when it no longer 
embodies their genuine desires. It is useless to 
hypnotize ourselves by unreal talk of coloiial 
ideals and patriotic duty toward immigrants as 
if it were a question of passing a set of resolu- 
tions. The nation must be saved by its lovers, 
by the patriots who possess adequate and con- 
temporaneous knowledge. A commingling of 
racial habits and national characteristics in the 
end must rest upon the voluntary balance and 
concord of many forces. 

We may with justice demand from the scholar 
the philosophic statement, the reconstruction and 
reorganization of the knowledge which he pos- 
sesses, only if we agree to make it over into 
healthy and direct expressions of free living. 
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THE PRESIDEMVS QUARTERLY STATEMEIHT OH THE COHDITIOH OF THE UHlVERSITr 



Members of the University and Friends: 

We have come together as on former occa- 
sions, to look each other in the face, in this 
Autumn Convocation, to listen to words from 
the mouth of a most distinguished speaker, and 
to confer honors upon those who have completed 
certain periods of scholastic work. To these, our 
friends, on whom certificates and degrees are 
ccmferfed, we do not say farewell, because we 
believe that the man or woman who has once 
become a member of the University is and always 
will be a member. University membership is 
something like the membership of a family — 
it may not be broken. The ties may be more or 
less distinctly felt ; the separation may be one of 
long distance and of great stretch of time, but 
the relationship still exists. Wherever these, our 
friends, go ; whatever they may do, neither they 
nor we shall ever be able to forget that they be- 
long to our number; that they sing our Alma 
Mater; that they acknowledge the imprimatur 
of our University; that their license has been 
issued by this institution. 

DISTINGUISHED VISITORS 

During this Quarter the University has been 
repeatedly honored by visits from famous men. 
It is a source of great satisfaction to us that men 
and women, not only of our own country but 
from abroad, desire to visit the University of 
Qiicago. During the summer and early autumn 
we were often called upon to receive eminent 
visitors who were also visitors at the St. Louis 
exposition. Within a few weeks the students 
and Faculties of the University have had the 
pleasure of seeing and hearing that eminent man 
of letters, the most representative man of the 
English empire — John Morley. Royal visitors 
come to us, as when last year His Imperial 

^Presented on the occasion of the Fifty-third Con- 
vocation of the University, held in the Leon Mandel 
Assembly Hall, December 20, 1904. 



Highness Prince Pu Lun, of China, and just 
recently His Imperial Highness Prince Fushimi, 
of Japan, visited us and spoke to the students 
and officers. We are again honored this eve- 
ning by the presence of one of Europe's most 
distinguished historians. Professor Ettore Pais, 
of the University of Naples. 

If it is true that foreign travel is a definite and 
important element in education, it is also true 
that contact with great and distinguished men 
of foreign nations is also a factor in one's educa- 
tion. One might visit England many times and 
fail to meet its most representative citizen. One 
might go to China and Japan and not have the 
privilege of meeting members of the imperial 
families. One might also go to Italy and fail to 
come into close contact with so eminent a repre- 
sentative of historical science as he who sits 
upon our platform this evening. I sometimes 
think that in this institution we are peculiarly 
favored in the privilege of receiving at our own 
doors and within our own walls so many illus- 
trious representatives of foreign countries. I 
am sure that we fully appreciate this privilege 
and the benefits which it confers. 

ILLNESS AND DEATH 

This Quarterly occasion is, for the most part, 
one of gladness, because we may rejoice at least 
in that measure of success which has attended 
our efforts, and in the degree of fulfilment 
which has attended the plans projected and the 
tasks undertaken. But it is also a time of recol- 
lection; and we recall that in these weeks we 
have passed through a great trouble — one 
which has touched very closely the thought and 
life of many of us. It was so sudden and so 
inscrutable that for a while we were dazed. A 
true and strong and beautiful life was completed. 
We could not understand the meaning of this 
event ; we could only acquiesce. 

One whose name is frequently spdcen on the 
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University grounds and who has been very close 
to the University during all its history has de- 
parted this life since our last Convocation. Mrs. 
Hiram G. Kelly was one of the citizens of Chi- 
cago who came forward to assist us in the effort 
made in 1892 to raise one million dollars in 
ninety days, and of this sum she contributed 
$50,000. On three occasions since that time 
she has added other gifts. Kelly Hall bears her 
name; Green Hall, that of her father and 
mother. Her life was closely interwoven with 
that of the University. She loved the Univer- 
sity and gave tangible indication of her feeling. 
On more than one occasion she has given money 
to be used in assisting some deserving student. 
Her heart prompted her to do substantial things 
for her fellow-men, and if is certain that in 
return her good work has been appreciated. 

THE RELIGIOUS LIFE 

The preachers for this Quarter have been 
especially acceptable. The list is an eminent 
one, containing among others the names of 
Lyman Abbott, Henry Lubeck, Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, Orrin P. Gifford. The results of their 
work have been seen not only in the increasing 
attendance at the Sunday-morning service, but 
also in the greater individual interest aroused in 
the religious life. We may likewise note the 
special effort made during the Quarter toward 
organizing the forces of the University for 
more definite service in connection with the 
Christian Union. In no preceding Quarter has 
the interest in religious work and in religious 
life been more plainly manifest. There are those 
who think that the year upon which we have 
entered gives promise of even greater advance- 
ment along these lines. In the list of preachers 
for the Winter Quarter there will be found the 
names of Orrin P. Gifford, of Buffalo; Newell 



preachers, able and eloquent as they are. Let us 
remember that as members of the Faculties and 
as members of the student body we owe it to 
ourselves and to the University, and also to the 
cause of righteous and upright living, to give 
ourselves with a new devotion to the develop- 
ment of that phase of our lives which is above 
the merely physical and intellectual. The man 
of a fully rounded development will count for 
most in the end. 

MEDICAL WORK. 

We congratulate ourselves that the ideal set 
up five years ago by the Faculty of Rush Medi- 
cal College has now been reached in the medical 
work conducted conjointly by the Faculties of 
the University and of Rush Medical College. 
After long debate it was decided in January, 
1898, that in order to secure affiliation with 
the University of Chicago, the requirements of 
admission to Rush Medical College should be 
advanced gradually, to the end that within four 
or five years all persons admitted to the first- 
year medical work of the college should have 
finished a course of at least two full years of 
the regular college curriculum. This impor- 
tant step was taken with grave apprehension 
on the part of some of the friends of Rush 
Medical College. It was evident that a great 
risk was incurred in adopting a policy which 
was not supported by any institution within 
a thousand miles. Rush Medical Collie, 
including its first two years as conducted in the 
University of Chicago, now stands as one of 
four institutions in the United States which re- 
quire more than a high-school training for ad- 
mission. The period of probation has passed. 
The present Quarter has seen the full require- 
ment in effect for the first time. It is interest- 
ing to compare the number of first- and second- 
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this point the advancement in requirements 
began to be demanded. In 1900-01 the attend- 
ance was 353; in 1901-2, 307; 1902-3, 262; 
1903-4, 259. In 1904-5 there will be 250. 

It is to be noted, moreover, that with each 
increase in the requirements for admission to 
the first year, a similar increase of requirements 
has been applied to those entering from other 
institutions to take advanced standing. It is 
interesting to note the numbers of the third- 
and fourtii-year students during ten years, ^ 
they have been aflfected by this new require- 
ment. In 1896-7 there were 289; in 1897-8, 
230; in 1898-9, 391; in 1899-1900, 466; in 
1900-01, 483; in 1901-2, 462; in 1902-3, 428; 
in 1903-4, — notice the marked diminution — 
313. In 1904-5 there will be 266. 

Too much cannot be said of the courage with 
which the Faculty of Rush Medical College has 
carried through this very remarkable readjust- 
ment of its work. It is not easy to refuse admis- 
sion to students who two or three years before 
would have been gladly welcomed, especially 
when those students are the sons of the alumni 
of the college. Each autumn of four succeeding 
years 150 to 200 students have been denied ad- 
mission to the college for lack of this advanced 
preparation. The smaller classes resulting from 
this policy furnish many compensations to the 
student as well as to the instructor. Among 
these are (i) the more mature character of the 
students, (2) their better preparation for work, 
(3) the possibility of organizing the work of the 
college in smaller sections, and (4) the greater 
opportunity to the students who have the ability 
to do work of investigation. When it is recalled 



appreciated. This step, no doubt, marks a new 
era in medical education in the Mississippi 
Valley, and the policy must be regarded with 
satisfaction by every man who has a true inter- 
est in medical education. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION WORK 

Reference was made in the last statement to 
the fact that the University has no special en- 
dowment for the University Extension lectures, 
and that in view of the gradual increase for 
several years of the annual deficit some modifica- 
tions of the plan of work were necessary to meet 
the emergency. Everyone will concede that 
each department of the University must make 
ends meet. No one doubts that in the near 
future provision will be made in the way of 
endowment for the work of the University Ex- 
tension Division, but until that provision is 
made, it is absolutely necessary that the work 
should be done inside of the appropriations 
made for it. To this end the following sugges- 
tions have been made : 

1. That the regular fee for a course of six 
lectures be changed from $125 to $135. This 
slight addition will distribute very widely the 
deficit which has thus far fallen upon the Uni- 
versity itself. 

2. That in the case of Lecture Studies which 
require the use of the stereopticon, an additional 
fee of $15 be charged. 

3. That arrangements be made whereby 
courses of three lectures shall be provided by 
the University, and also single lectures by mem- 
bers of its staff when these are called for. 

4. That the scope of the Lecture-Study work 
be broadened to include arransrements with 
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in this work as has already been established in 
the University proper. 

To what extent these suggestions shall be 
adopted remains to be seen. Others doubtless 
deserving consideration will be put forward. 
The friends of the University Extension move- 
ment throughout the West and South are very 
earnestly invited to co-operate with the Univer- 
sity in the readjustment of its work in this 
particular division. 

THE BUREAU OF SELF-HELP 

The University has always made special ef- 
forts to assist students in residence who desire to 
earn money with which to defray their expenses. 
The time seems to have come when such efforts 
should be acknowledged and systematized. 
Htmdreds of men and women would come to 
the city of Chicago and avail themselves of the 
opportunities it affords in educational work it 
they could be assured of a portion of the money 
required to meet their personal college expenses. 
These students do not ask money to be given 
them ; and they are unwilling to borrow. They 
ask only the opporttmity to earn the money. 
Experience has shown quite clearly that many 
kinds of work lend themselves to this particular 
service. With its present facilities the Uni- 
versity is able to secure work for students 
to the amount of eight to ten thousand dollars 
a year. But this is an insignificant sum com- 
pared with what might be secured if a more 
vigorous effort were made. It is also insignifi- 
cant in comparison with the sum actually called 
for by those who wish the privilege of earning 



dents work enabling them to pay at least a 
portion of their expenses. The function of this 
Board will be distinct from that of the Board of 
Recommendations, the latter limiting itself here- 
after to the more definite task of recommending 
graduating students for positions as teachers. 
Nor will the activities of the new Board be 
limited to the securing of positions for those in 
residence. It will also aim to bring students 
graduating from the University into direct con- 
nection with business men in the city of Chicago 
and elsewhere. 

The important question is that of expense in 
the administration of the work of the Board. 
No appropriation for this has been made because 
of lack of funds. But this difiiculty, it is h<^>ed, 
will soon be overcome, and the new woric prop- 
erly initiated. Suggestions are cordially invited 
from members of the University staff as well as 
from friends of the University in the city. 

THE ADVISORY COMMITl'EE OF THE THEOLOGICAL 
UNION 

At the first meeting of the Advisory Commit- 
tee of the Theological Union held in June last, 
fourteen Standing Committees were appointed 
to take under advisement as many branches of 
the administrative and scholastic work in which 
the Divinity School is engaged. At the second 
meeting of the Advisory Committee, held De- 
cember 12 and 13, some of these Committees 
were prepared to report in part. It was found, 
however, that many of the chairmen of commit- 
tees had not an entirely clear conception of the 
duties devolving upon them. At this meeting. 
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rqjort when submitted shall be of a scientific 
character. The equipment, courses of study, 
methods of instruction, and general conduct of 
other theological seminaries will be studied for 
purposes of ccwnparison. The ultimate findings 
of these committees, it is believed, will be of 
great advantage, not to our own School alone, 
but to all theological schools and to the cause 
of theological education in general. 

Perhaps the most important announcement 
made by the University to the Advisory Com- 
.mittee was that of the appointment of Professor 
♦Shailer Mathews, of the Department of New 
Testament Literature and Interpretation, to a 
professorship in the Department of Systematic 
Theology. 

At this last meeting of the Advisory Com- 
mittee there was a large representation of 
prominent ministers and laymen. Its members 
entered heartily into the discussion of Impor- 
tant topics vitally related to the welfare of the 
School, and reached a remarkable unanimity in 
its decisions. The Committee recognized the 
necessity and value of the principle of academic 
freedom for which the University has always 
stood, and insisted that the same freedom of 
investigation and of expression, both in the 
classroom and in print, shall be enjoyed in the 
Divinity School as in the University. This 
freedom has always been the unquestioned privi- 
lege and right of Divinity instructors in the past, 
and by express declaration is to continue to be 
in the future. 

THE FUTURE OF THE UNDERGRADUATE COLLEGES 

At an early day we have before us the task 
already suggested, and indeed already under- 
taken, of finding a way in which we may so 
provide for life and for intellectual work that 
the greatest good shall come to the greatest 
number. It has been conceded not only here 
but elsewhere that the building up of under- 
graduate work in which hundreds or even 
thousands are gathered together under large 



faculties, is attended with serious disadvan- 
tages to all concerned. The dcd^ipn has been 
reached, and is one to which, so far as I know, 
every member of the University gives his cor- 
dial consent, that it is our privilege and our 
opporttmity to organize, or reorganize, our 
efforts in such a way as to avoid the evils of 
great numbers, and to secure the advantages 
which attend the grouping together of men and 
women in smaller numbers. 

The Junior College Faculty has already ap- 
proved with unanimity a plan which provides 
for a system of Houses, each affording a com- 
mon social life to a small number of stu- 
dents. It remains to devise means by which, if 
possible, a certain group of students may be 
brought into relatively permanent and continu- 
ous relations with a designated committee or 
faculty of instructors. With the rapid increase 
of numbers in our great universities, several of 
the valuable features of the old college life 
unquestionably tend to disappear. Personal 
relationships among the students themselves are 
either too much narrowed on the one hand or 
become vague and conventional on the other; 
many students are even isolated from their fel- 
lows ; the contact between instructors and stu- 
dents is likely to be merely professional, if not 
wholly formal; the college teacher loses the 
sense of personal responsibility for the welfare 
of his students ; and in a large faculty he misses 
also the stimulus which comes from conference 
and co-operation with a smaller number of his 
colleagues. 

The situation imperatively demands readjust- 
ment It challenges the attention and must 
arouse the persistent interest of the Faculties, 
especially of those concerned with undergradu- 
ates. These bodies, it is believed, will be able 
to work out a plan by which the obvious superi- 
orities of the great university may be combined 
with the recognized advantages of the small 
college, and this, too, without unduly limiting 
the freedom of the student or overtaxing the 
budget of the University. 
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THE WORK OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE COMMISSION 

During the past few years, it has became 
more and more evident to the members of the 
teaching staff that the University's present sys- 
tem of requirements for admission and gradua- 
tion is no longer sufficiently flexible to meet 
fairly the cases of all the varied classes of stu- 
dents who desire to study here. This condition 
has arisen mainly from two causes: first, the 
enlargement of the curricula and the extension 
of the elective system in the secondary schools ; 
and, second, the expansion of the work of the 
University in professional departments, as, for 
example, those of medicine and law. 

Realizing that the new situation would call 
for a revision and modification of the present 
system of requirements, the Junior College 
Faculty, about two years ago, appointed a com- 
mission consisting of fourteen of its members to 
study the problems involved and submit recom- 
mendations as to how the necessary changes 
might best be made. This commission, after an 
exhaustive study of the present conditions and 
educational tendencies of the schools of this 
country, has just presented its final report to 
the Faculties for consideration. The discussion 
of this report will be taken up during the coming 
Winter Quarter. 

It is, of course, impossible on an occasion like 
this to describe in detail the faults of the present 
regulations and modifications proposed in the 
report of the commission. Suffice it to say that 
the chief aims of the report are : first, a closer 
articulation between the secondary schools and 
the University, by recognizing the independence 
of the former, and by making the admission 



ing his course of study under the advice of that 
department of the University in which his great- 
est interest lies. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEES 

In accordance with action taken some years 
ago by the Trustees of the University, Advisory 
Committees have been established in connection 
with certain departments and groups of depart- 
ments. A most valuable service has thus been 
rendered, for example, in connection with the 
Yerkes Observatory. I desire to make inquiry 
whether the time has not come when a larger 
application of this principle may be worked 
out to the advantage of the University. There 
are many men and women who would be 
pleased to serve the interests of higher education 
and investigation if a suitable opportimity could 
be found. There seems to be no reason why 
hundreds of such persons might not be given the 
opportunity, if the departments interested were 
to look into the matter closely and secure to 
themselves the manifest advantages which would 
come from the adoption of this policy. I desire 
to propose that during the coming Quarter an 
effort be made in this direction in the case of the 
following departments or groups of depart- 
ments: (i) the Department of Germanic Lan- 
guages and Literatures, (2) the Department of 
Romance Languages and Literatures, (3) the 
Department of the English Language and Lit- 
erature, (4) the Department of Chemistry, (5) 
the Department of Botany, and (6) the Depart- 
ment of Geology. I have mentioned these par- 
ticular departments because it would seem that 
here, if anywhere, such a policy could be adopted 
with advantagfe. 
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as a student His interests are, to be sure, large- 
ly departmental, but it was discovered that many 
University Fellows were disposed to accept re- 
sponsibility for a relationship to the University 
in general as well as to the department It was 
conceded that many opportunities afforded them 
by the University were neglected, and that with- 
out seriously detracting f nxn the attention now 
given by them to departmental work, they might 
acquaint themselves with the more general prob- 
lems of university and college education. To this 
end a committee of their number was appointed 
to confer with the President of the University 
and the Dean of the Faculties of Arts, Litera- 
ture, and Science, with reference to an organiza- 
tion which would bring to them in an official 
way certain advantages not hitherto enjoyed. 
This committee is now considering the question 
proposed and a report will be made early in the 
next Quarter. It is altogether probable that the 
University Fellows have thus far been treated 
too largely as individuals and that their cor- 
porate existence in the University has not 
been sufficiently recognized. It would be a mis- 
take to suggest or permit an innovation, the re- 
sult of which would be an interference with 
their special relation to the departments. But 
on the other hand it is equally a mistake for the 
University and for them that they should fail 
to recognize their responsibility to the work of 
education at large. 

NEW APPOINTMENTS DURING THE AUTUMN 
QUARTER 

Frederick E. Walrath to an Assistantship in 
the College of Education. 

Lelia Purdy to an Assistantship in the Ele- 
mentary School. 

Jenny H. Snow to an Assistantship in the 
Elementary School. 

Josephine Berry to an Assistantship in the 
Elementary School. 

Reginald Brown to an Assistantship in the 
University High School. 



Charles H. Avery to an Assistantship in the 
University High School. 

Robert J. Bonner to an Assistantship in the 
University High School. 

Wilbert L. Carr to an Assistantship in the 
University High School. 

Sherlock B. Gass to an Associateship in the 
University High School. 

Carrie M. Pierce to an Associateship in the 
Elementary School. 

Annas Higgins to an Instructorship in the 
Elementary School. 

Frank H. Selden to an Instructorship in the 
University High School. 

Ernest R. Wriedt to an Instructorship in the 
University High School. 

Richard R. Perkins to the Headship of South 
Divinity House. 

Albert Woefel to an Assistantship in the De- 
partment of Physiology. 

Frederick W. Sanford to an Assistantship in 
the Department of Latin. 

Thomas B. Freas to an Assistantship in the 
Department of Chemistry. 

Adolph von No^ to an Assistantship in the 
Dq)artment of Germanics. 

Charles A. Sartain to an Assistantship in the 
Department of Physical Culture. 

Henry H. Pratt to an Assistantship in the 
Academy at Morgan Park. 

Anton J. Carlson to an Associateship in the 
Department of Physiology. 

Robert Morris to an Associateship in the 
Department of Political Economy. 

Torild Amoldson to an Instructorship in the 
Department of Germanics. 

Ernest Dewsnup to a Special Lectureship in 
the Department of Political Economy. 

Shailer Mathews to a Professorship in the 
Department of Systematic Theology in the 
Divinity School. 

Hermann Oncken to a Professorship in Ger- 
man History and Institutions. 

James P. Hall to the Deanship of the Law 
School. 
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GIFTS 

Reference has already been made this evening 
to gifts made the University by Mrs. Hiram G. 
Kelly. Those made during her lifetime 
amounted to $140,000. On a large portion of 
this the University paid Mrs. Kelly an annuity. 
The total amount of this annuity during the last 
entire year of her life was $6,500. The full 
benefit of these gifts now accrues to the Univer- 
sity. But, in addition to this, Mrs. Kelly was 
pleased in the goodness of her heart to bequeath 
to the University at her death the sum of $150,- 
000, to be used for a building or for some 
purpose associated with a building. While no. 
official action has been taken, it is understood 
that this sum will be used for the erection of the 
Qassical Building, the location of which has 
already been fixed at the comer of Fifty-ninth 
Street and Ellis Avenue. In my conversations 
with Mrs. Kelly in reference to this gift she 
expressed her desire that the money should be 
used for a building, and particularly that it 
should be used for a Qassical Building. Plans 
had already been suggested for this building, 
but the final decision in reference to the arrange- 
ment and architecture of the building has not 
yet been made. 

SPECIAL CHIMES FOR ATHLETES 

The following letter explains itself : 

Chicago, Noyember 30, 1904. 
My Dsak President Harper: 

It is with the greatest pleasure and satisfaction that I 
herewith send you a check for $x,ooo as a gift to the Uni- 
yersity. It was just a year ago during my sickness, you 
will remember, that the thought of making this gift came 
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own athletes? — to let its sweet cadence haye a last word 
with them before they fall asleep; to speak to them of 
love and lojralty and sacrifice for their Uniyersity and of 
hope and inspiration and endeayor for the morrow." 

Whenever, therefore, the Alice Freeman Palmer 
chimes are installed, it would be my wish to have a special 
cadence rung for our athletes who are in training — per- 
haps five to ten minutes after the regular chimes at ten 
o'clock. 

Sincerely, 

A. Alonzo Stagg. 

FOLKLORE GIFT 

During the last few years an interest has been 
awakened among many people in the city of 
Chicago in the study of folklore, and an asso- 
ciation for the bf omotion of such study has been 
formed. The Trustees of the University have 
been notified that the members of this asso- 
ciation have established a prize to beawarded by 
the University tO the author of a paper on some 
phase of the subject of folklore ; and to this end 
they have presented the University the nucleus 
of a fund which amounts to $430. In connec- 
tion with other material given the University the 
total gift is valued at considerably more than 
this sum. It is understood that this gift will be 
increased from time to time by friends of the 
work. This prize is to be given not oftener 
than once a year. 

NEW SCHOLARSHIPS 

Three people have rendered the University 
this autumn a great service. Each of these per- 
sons has arranged to give the annual student fees 
for one student during the year, namely $120. 
In this way three students are permitted for an 
entire scholastic year to enjoy the privileges 
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follow? The names of the donors for the pres- 
ent year are : George R. Peck, Mrs. William R. 
Linn, Mrs. La Verne W. Noyes. 

THE LOWY SCHOLARSHIP 

Reference has just been made to the great 
service rendered the University by those who 
are kind enough to contribute annual scholar- 
ships. A still greater service in degree is ren- 
dered by those who are willing to establish per- 
manent scholarships; and I have the pleasure 
to announce that a scholarship of $3,000, which 
will yield $120 a year, has been established by 
Mr. Herman Lowy in memory of his son, 
Walter D. Lowy, a former student in the Uni- 
versity. This scholarship is to be used for meet- 
ing the tuition fees of some deserving student, 
and is to be known as " The Walter D. Lowy 
Scholarship." 

THE BERNAYS LIBRARY 

One of the greatest needs felt by the depart- 
ments of the University is that of bodes, and I 
represent the departments correctly when I say 
that no gift is more greatly appreciated than one 
which provides for the purchase of new books. 
In view of this fact, it gives me great pleasure 
to announce that through the generosity of Mr. 
Julius Rosenwald the University has been able to 
purchase at a cost of $6,500 the library of the 
late Professor of German in the University of 
Munich, Professor Bemays. This library con- 
tains about 9,000 volumes of texts in French 
classics of the eighteenth century and several 
thousand volumes dealing with the literary his- 
tory of the eighteenth century. It is particularly 
rich in editions of Goethe and in works on 
Goethe, Lessing, Wieland, and Herder. There 
are, besides, valuable original editions of the 
Romantic School in Germany, and much his- 
torical, philosophical, and theological material 
bearing on the eighteenth century. It contains 
likewise a small but valuable Dante collection, an 
excellent Petrarch collection, a large number of 
Ariosto, Bocaccio, and Tasso editions, and a con- 



siderable amount of material dealing with 
Monti, Lcopardi, and other eighteenth-century 
Italians. 

A NEW LECTURESHIP ON GERMAN HISTORY 

It has long been felt by the educated Germans 
of the country that there is lacking a good short 
statement in English of the history of the Ger- 
man people from the cultural point of view. 
No one could write such a work, it is agreed, 
who is not an authority on the subject and who 
at the same time does not understand the Amer- 
ican attitude toward life and toward politics. 

Dr. Walther Wever, Imperial German Consul 
in Chicago, acting as the representative of our 
best German element, conceived the plan of 
inducing a German scholar — an authority on 
German history — to lecture at an American 
university on the history of German culture. 
His lectures, it was hoped, would stimulate 
interest in the intellectual life of the German 
people, and he would at the same time have an 
opportunity, through his contact with Ameri- 
cans and American institutions, to get the 
American point of view. 

Some months ago, as already announced, Mr. 
F. J. Dewes of this city expressed to Dr. Walther 
Wever his willingness to give $2,000 to secure 
an eminent German authority on the subject of 
German history to lecture at the University of 
Chicago, with the understanding that the lec- 
turer should later publish in English a short 
history of the German people. Within a few 
days arrangements have been completed, with 
the co-operation of the German government, 
whereby Professor Hermann Oncken, Professor 
of History in the University of Berlin, will come 
to the University of Chicago during the Autumn 
and Winter Quarters of 1905-06 to perform 
this important service. This is another step 
in bringing more closely together two great 
countries. 

FURTHER GIFTS 

Other gifts have been received as follows: 
for German books, $170 from the proceeds of 
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the German play ; for the Oriental Exploration 
Fund, $270 from Charles L. Freer, Arthur S. 
Johnson, D. J. O'Connell, Milton Evans, A. T. 
Schinner, James R. Jewett, Annie M. Weyer- 
hauser, D. Stuart Dodge, Walter S. Rogers, S. 
M. Mather, John E. Parson, Mrs. J. H. Deve- 
reux, Charles T. Hock, Isaac N. Seligman, W. 
K. Bixby, Mrs. Annie Hitchcock, T. W. Good- 
speed, E. J. Goodspeed, Stephen Salisbury, 
Arthur J. Parsons, J. H. Stevenson; for the 
enlargement and improvement of the heating 
plant, $60,000 from Mr. John D. Rockefeller; 
from a friend of the University, for the Presi- 
dent's Fund, $2,200. 

Mr. Rockefeller has signified his willingness 
to contribute to the University for the year 
beginning July i, 1905, the sum of $245,000 for 
current expenses, this being the same sum that 
he has contributed during the present year. 

MISS ADDAMS 

It is a source of peculiar pleasure and satis- 
faction to have as our chief guest of honor this 
evening one who is a neighbor in this great 



city of Chicago, and is, indeed, a colleague, 
working side by side with us. The place of 
Miss Addams as a leader in this city is unique. 
The institution of which she stands at the head 
is one for the existence of which many people 
have reason to be thankful. Nor does she repre- 
sent merely the men and women who are directly 
helped by her in their desire to rise higher, but, 
besides, a great multitude of souls throughout 
the world who have, even at a distance, caught 
the inspiration of her life. We gladly acknowl- 
edge the great service which she has rendered us 
this evening. To represent the truth as it may 
be expressed in the discussion of these great 
social problems ; to stand, as she has done, an 
illustration of the possibilities of a life devoted 
tc the interests of others — all this we have seen 
again as we have seen it through many years, 
tut it comes to us tonight with a stronger and 
deeper significance than before. 

On behalf of the University I present to her 
our most hearty thanks for Ae address whidi 
she has given us and for her presence wiA us 
on this occasimi. 
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ADDRESSES OF WELCOME TO PRIUCE PUSH I HI I OF J ARAM' 



ADDRESS OF WELCOME ON BEHALF OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY FACULTIES 

BY OeORQE BTBPHEM BOODSPiiD 
Profmmtr of OomparmUv Rollglon and AmIvH Hlttorg 

Your Imperial Highness, Prince Fushimi: 

It is with hearty good-will that the Faculties 
of the University welcome Your Imperial High- 
ness on this occasion. We congratulate our- 
selves and you that in your sojourn in this 
country you are interested not only in its ma- 
terial activities, but in its educational and intel- 
lectual life- We rejoice that you have turned 
aside for this hour from the commercial and 
industrial interests of this busy city to acquaint 
yourself with its higher life as illustrated in its 
University. If we may interpret your visit, we 
would see in it your recognition of the fact that 
the glory of a nation consists not merely in its 
banks and its factories, but also in its institu- 
tions of learning. With all wise-hearted men 
you know that in "the still air of delightful 
studies," such as is here breathed, men are made 
strong in heart and soul for the duties of good 
citizenship, for the breaking down of the strong- 
holds of error, and for the winning of victories 
for truth and righteousness. Thus would we 
interpret your presence, and in this spirit would 
we welcome you. 

We welcome you, likewise, because Your Im- 
perial Highness stands high in the councils of a 
nation that believes heartily in education, that 
values the higher arts of life and has, in no small 
measure, contributed to the advancement of 
learning. Your artists are known wherever the 
love of beauty has sought to lift the burden from 
the shoulders of sordid care. Your men of 
science have won honors in the honorable tasks 
of alleviating human suffering and in pushing 
the frontiers of human knowledge into the 

^ These addresses were delivered in the Leon Mandd 
Assembly Hall on December 15, 1904. 



hitherto undiscovered realms of nature. Your 
imperial universities, while not crowned with 
the laurels with which the centuries have laden 
the brows of their elder sisters of Europe, stand 
high among the world's institutions of learning. 
Your nation has welcomed the presence and con- 
tribution of scholars frcmi every land. Some 
among us have breathed the generous air of 
Japan and have returned with the praises and 
honors of your countrymen. For this, too, we 
welcome you. 

Thrice welcome, therefore, to this University. 
The republic of letters is a universal state with- 
out separating lines of race or rank or station. 
We receive you as one of us, and would that 
while among us you might feel at home. And 
when you have returned to your own land, may 
Your Imperial Highness, in looking back over 
the wide sea, remember this hour. May its 
recollection be a strong strand in the bond that 
will henceforth unite your country to our coun- 
try, your people to our people, you and yours 
to us. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME ON BEHALF OF THE STUDENTS 

BY BOHUYLER BALDWIM TiRRY 
0ta»9 of 1905 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, Your Im- 
perial Highness, Prince Fushimi: 

In rising to present for the students of the 
University of Chicago a welcome to Your High- 
ness, it is my desire, aside from expressing our 
personal r^^d for Your Highness and our 
pleasure at having so distinguished a guest 
within our walls, to extend a message of fellow- 
ship and regard from the students of America 
to the students of Japan. 

There has not been another country on the 
globe that during the last fifty years has made 
such gigantic strides in modem civilization, such 
permanent and far-reaching reforms, as has the 
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fair island of Nippon. These achievements we 
ascribe to the initiative of your young men, your 
student body. It is said that these advances 
have been due to the wise and firm guidance of 
your emperor, embodying in national councils 
and in public administration the marvelous spirit 
of progress and enlightenment of your people. 
This is indeed true. But is not your emperor 
himself the noblest representative of the best 
t>'pe of the student body of Japan, and are not 
those names already written on your calendar of 
national heroes, your Itos and Oyamas, the stu- 
dents of a generaton ago, the examples of the 
spirit of your people ? 

It is with pleasure, then, that we, the students 
of America, have noticed the strengthening 
bonds of friendship between our two nations — 
the stretching-out of hand toward hand in fra- 
ternal clasp of fellowship. Our students have 
visited your coimtry and have brought back 
wonderful stories of your learning and your 
attainments. Your students have visited our 
country in large numbers, and have wcm our 
respect not only for their brilliant achievements, 
but for their sturdy manhood. Indeed, there 
have been particular evidences of the tightening 
bonds! During the last autumn the baseball 
team of a prominent university in Japan chal- 
lenged liie team of the University of California ; 
and I will say for the students of the University 
of Chicago that our sorrow would not be unen- 
durable if our brethren of the Far East should, 
in the interests of true sport, administer a good 
trouncing to our brethren of the Far West. 
Such things are but straws. Your Highness, but 
straws reveal the flow of the deep-swelling cur- 
rent beneath. 

Let me, then, in bidding Your Highness wel- 
come to our University, on behalf of its stu- 
dents, close with this sentiment : From the stu- 
dents of America to the students of Japan, a 
message of fraternity and good-fellowship. 



RESPONSE TO THE ADDRESSES Of WELCOME' 

BY HIS imPEHIAL HIQHIf£88. PHIHCE FUSHim 

His Imperial Highness wishes to say that 
since he has set his foot on this shore he has been 
received with cordiality and hospitality in all the 
places which he has gone through — Washing- 
ton, St. Lx>uis, Philadelphia, and New York. 
And he appreciates very highly the kind atten- 
tion which has been shown to him since he 
arrived in this city, and above all the wel- 
come by the student representative of the 
University, Mr. Terry, and that by Professor 
Goodspeed, who represents the Faculty. He 
appreciates all the words which have been pro- 
nounced by both of them and thanks you very 
heartily. 

THE MEETINGS AT THE UNIVERSITY Of THE AMEnt- 
CAN HISTORICAL, ECONOMIC, AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE ASSOCIATIONS 

The American Historical Association, the 
American Economic Association, and the 
American Political Science Association met in 
Chicago, chiefly at the University of Chicago, 
on December 28, 29, and 30, 1904. It was Ae 
twentieth annual meeting of the first, the seven- 
teenth of the second, and the first annual meet- 
ing held by the last-named association, wtridi 
was organized at New Orleans a year ago. The 
headquarters of all three associations was in Ae 
Reynolds Qub House, which afforded ample 
opportunities for social intercourse and for com- 
mittee meetings. The opportunity which Ae 
members enjoyed to breakfast, lunch, and dine 
together in Hutchinson Hall or at the Quad- 
rangle Qub promoted acquaintance and socia- 
bility in a high degree, and it has been reported 
that no previous meetings have been so suc- 
cessful in these respects. 

Most of the sessions for the reading of papers 
were held in Mandel Assembly Hall or in the 



' The response, which was in the Japanese language, was 
interpreted to the audience by a member of the official staff 
of Prince Fushimi. 
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library or theater of the Reynolds Qub House. 
One of the joint sessions of the historians and 
the economists was held at the building of the 
Chicago Historical Society, another at that of 
Northwestern University. The University dor- 
mitories were largely used for the housing of 
members. The registraticm of the American 
Historical Association reached the unprece- 
dented ntunber of 260; that of the economists, 
about 150; and that of the American Political 
Science Association, about 60. With some 
allowance for duplication, there must have been 
more than four hundred persons present in all. 

The University showed hospitality, not only 
by general arrangements, but by a luncheon to 
all three societies in Hutchinson Hall on Wed- 
nesday noon, December 28. The President of 
the University gave a reception to the members 
of all three associations, and to ladies accom- 
panying them, on Thursday afternoon. Mrs. 
William Gardner Hale opened her house to the 
ladies on Wednesday afternoon ; and Mrs. Mary 
J. Wilmarth and Mrs. James Westfall Thomp- 
son gave a reception to ladies on Thursday 
evening during the time when the men were 
occupied. with a "smoker" provided for them 
at the Hotel Del Prado. The Chicago His- 
torical Society, after the meeting which was 
held in its building on Wednesday evening, 
offered a reception and an exhibition of inter- 
esting treasures — books, manuscripts, and 
maps — from the library of Mr. Edward E. 
Ayer, and from the collecticm relating to west- 
em history possessed by the Jesuit College of 
St. Mary at Montreal. 

The sessions opened in Mandel Assembly 
Hall on Wednesday morning, December 28, 
with an address of welcome by President 
William R. Harper. Professor Frank J. 
Goodnow, of Columbia University, president of 
the American Political Science Association, 
then delivered an address on the future work of 
that association. This was followed by a joint 
meeting of the American Historical and Politi- 



cal Science Associations, in which papers of 
interest common to both were read. The Politi- 
cal Science Association also held a joint session 
with the economists, in which the general topic 
of corporations and railways was discussed, and 
three independent sessions occupied respectively 
with topics of international law, with matters 
relating to the government of colonies and de- 
pendencies, and with problems of the relation 
between state and local governments. The ses- 
sion of their committee on comparative legisla- 
tion was also noteworthy. Of the independent 
sessions of the economists one was devoted to 
the theory of money, one to the question of the 
open or closed shop, which was discussed by 
professors, employers, and representatives of 
the workingmen, and one to the question of 
preferential tariffs and reciprocity, in which the 
leading part was taken by Canadian members. 
The joint meeting of the Historical and Eco- 
nomic Associations held on Wednesday even- 
ing at the building of the Chicago Historical 
Association was marked by an address of wel- 
come by President Franklin H. Head of that 
society, and by the annual addresses of Profes- 
sor Frank W. Taussig, president of the Ameri- 
can Economic Association, and Professor 
Goldwin Smith, president of the American His- 
torical Association, the former speaking on 
*' The Present Position of the Doctrine of Free 
Trade," the latter on "The Treatment of His- 
tory." At the joint meeting of these two asso- 
ciations held on Friday evening, December 30, 
the leading feature was a statement by Colonel 
Carroll D. Wright, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Economics and Sociology in the 
Carnegie Institution, of the plans framed by 
that department for an extensive economic his- 
tory of the United States, and a discussion of 
the same by representative members of the two 
associations — Professors John B. McMaster, 
of the University of Pennsylvania ; Charles H. 
Hull, of Cornell University; and Henry R, 
Seager, of Columbia University. 
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The 8q>arate sessions of the American His- 
torical Association were made notable by the 
presence and participation of an unusual num- 
ber of eminent foreign scholars, Professor 
Ettore Pais, of the University of Naples, speak- 
ing on Roman history; Professor Paul 
Milyoukov, of Russia, on Russian historiog- 
raphy; and Professor Friedrich Keutgen, of 
Jena, on the necessity in America of the study 
of the early history of modem European na- 
tions. A special feature of Thursday morning 
was a group of round-table conferences for the 
consideration of practical problems interesting 
to different bodies of historical workers. One 
related to the problems of the state and local 
historical societies, their forms of organization, 
their relation to the state governments, and the 
possibilities of mutual co-operation between 
them ; another related to the teaching of history 
in the elementary schools, the curriculum, and 
the preparation of the teacher; another was 
occupied with the doctoral dissertation in his- 
tory and the doctor's degree in general ; and a 
fourth, with the teaching of church history, its 
methods and its possibilities, especially in the 
promotion of research. 

At the business meeting of the American His- 
torical Association, Professor John B. McMaster 
was elected president ; Hon. Simeon E. Baldwin, 
of the Connecticut Supreme Court, first vice- 
president; and Professor J. Franklin Jameson, 
Head of the Department of History in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, second vice-president. The 
Justin Winsor prize for the best original essay 
in Ampriran hiRtnrv ivas aivarded to Mr. 



Harvard University, was re-elected president 
of the American Economic Association; Mr. 
Horace White, of New York, was elected first 
vice-president ; Mr. Martin A. Knapp, of Wash- 
ington, chairman of the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission, second vice-president; and Mr. 
Charles R. Crane, of Chicago, third vice- 
president 

The American Political Science Association 
re-elected Professor Frank J. Goodnow, of 
Columbia University, as its president, and chose 
Dr. Albert Shaw, of New Yoric, and Professor 
Paul S. Reinsch, of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, first and second vice-presidents respectively. 

The next sessions of the three associations 
will be held in the latter part of December, 1905, 
at Baltimore and Washington. 



HEVi COURSES AT UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
During the Autumn Quarter some interesting 
additions to University work have been made 
at University College in the center of the city. 

The first is the establishment of courses in 
Railway Organization, Management, and Fi- 
nance. Two courses of introductory lectures 
secured a registration of ninety-six men and a 
maximum attendance upon general lectures of 
one hundred and fifty. A strong Advisory 
Committee of railway officials has been organ- 
ized, and a curriculum of courses covering 
all branches of railway work which can be 
handled in classrooms has been put forward. 
They cover in all some twelve Majors, indud- 
incr the oreranization. construction, ooeratiner. 
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now seems possible to provide under the Uni- 
versity auspices for a trustworthy method of 
training employees to advance to the higher posi- 
tions of railway management The new courses 
beg^n actively cm January 9, 1905, and extend 
through the Winter and Spring Quarters. 

The second new development has come 
through the organization, in co-operation with 
the American Institute of Bank Qerks of the 
American Bankers' Association, of a three- 
year course for young men in the employ of 
banking institutions, or those preparing to enter 
such service. The banking course begins with 
the Winter Quarter and includes, besides 
courses in Practical Banking and Money, others 
in Accounting and Finance, Political Economy, 
Commercial Law, and Commercial Geography. 
These courses of study have been specially pre- 
pared after conference and correspondence with 
practical bank men and with those interested in 
the educational scheme established by the Amer- 
ican Bankers' Association for the American 
Institute of Bank Clerks. They are intended 
to give that knowledge of our credit, financial, 
and industrial organization essential to the con- 
duct of banking, embracing a thorough knowl- 
edge of the principles of money, business prac- 
tice, and commercial law. The training will be 
strictly professional rather than technical, and 
will lead to a University certificate in banking, 
as well as a certificate in the Institute of Bank 
Qerks. 

The third of these experiments is the Institute 
of Social Science and Arts, under the direction 
of Professor Graham Taylor, of the Chicago 
Theological Seminary and Chicago Commons, 
who is also Professorial Lecturer on Sociology 
in the University of Chicaga A series of 
courses of University rank has been constituted 
for training philanthropic and social workers 
for expert professional service. 

During the autumn the following Minor 
courses were given : " Dependencies and Chari- 
ties," " Defective and Delinquent Children," and 



''Industrial Relations (the Labor Movement)." 
There was a total registration of thirty-three 
students, with a large attendance upon a series 
of supplementary open lectures. 

Professor Taylor has been assisted by a large 
number of the most distinguished workers in 
philanthropies in Chicaga In addition to these 
courses which are continued, a new and rich 
course is offered for the winter on "Public 
Charities," contributed to by eight instructors. 
The plans of the Institute include the organiza- 
tion of a complete school for the professional 
training of social workers. 

The organization of these railroad, banking, 
and philanthropic courses is regarded by the 
Deans as the beginning at University College of 
an enlarged educational policy. It is the inten- 
tion still further to develop this work along 
various lines of industrial and social interests, 
looking toward the ultimate c<Hnpletion of a 
great civic college in the center of the dty, 
adapted to the industrial character and interests 
of the community as well as to its artistic, 
philosophic, and scientific interests. In this 
way it is believed that the University will 
widen its educational influence by placing its 
resources at the service of those for whcMn they 
have hitherto been unavailable. 

A civic college standing for the higher educa- 
tional interests in the active community is a 
fitting complement of every great university. 
The University proper exists for the education 
of the youth ; the civic college for the education 
of the community at work. 



A LECTURER FROM THE UNIVERSITY Of NAPLES 
Professor Ettore Pais, of the University of 
Naples, upon whom the University conferred 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws at its 
Christmas Convocation, was bom in a village 
in the Maritime Alps in 1856. He received his 
early education in Tuscany and later studied in 
the universities of Florence and Berlin, in the 
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last-mentioned place under the famous histo- 
rian and scholar, Theodor Mommsen. After 
holding successively positions in Sassari, Cag- 
liari, and Palermo, he was elected to the chair 
of ancient history and classical antiquities in 
Pisa, from which place he was called to his 
present position in the University of Naples. 

Professor Pais has devoted himself especially 
to the ancient history and antiquities of Italy 
and Sicily, and in recc^^ition of his services has 
been made a member of the Accademia dei 
Lincei, of the Academy of Sciences of Munich, 
and of several other learned bodies. He has 
been decorated for his services to classical learn- 
ing by the German emperor and is a member of 
the Legion of Honor. 

For three years or more he was director of 
the Museum of Naples, and in this capacity had 
charge of the excavations at Pompeii and in 
southern Italy. His contributions to the study 
of early Italian history and of classical antiq- 
uities have been very large and important 
Among his many monographs may be mentioned 
the following : La Sardegna prima del Dominio 
Romano (1881); Straboniana (1886); Cor- 
poris Inscriptionum Latinarum Supplementum 
Ifal. Additamenta ad Vol. V (1884-1888); 
and his Storia della Sicilia e della Magna 
Grecia, of which volume one has appeared. His 
Storia di Roma, on which he is now engaged, 
brings his account of Roman history down to 
the time of Pyrrhus. 

The two lectures which Professor Pais deliv- 
ered at the University on December 16 and 19 
will form part of a forthcoming volume entitled 
Legends of Ancient Roman History, The lec- 
tures were on the general subject of Roman 
History and Antiquities, the first being " Exca- 
vations in the Roman Forum : Their Importance 
for the Earliest Roman History ; " and the sec- 
ond, "The Legend of Servius Tullius and 
Etruscan Domination." Both lectures were 
illustrated by lantern-slide views, and were 
given in the Assembly Room of the Haskell 
Oriental Museum. 



THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE Of THE THEOLOGICAL 
UNION 

A special meeting of the Advisory Committee 
of the Theological Union was held in Haskell 
Assembly Hall on Monday and Tuesday, De- 
cember 12 and 13. The committee is ownposed 
of one hundred prominent ministers, laymen, 
and educators. About forty members were 
present, representing twelve states. The Presi- 
dent of the University presented to the com- 
mittee a preliminary report and an official 
statement. Among the announcements made to 
the committee the most important was that of 
the appointment of Professor Shailer Mathews, 
of the Department of New Testament Litera- 
ture and Interpretation, to a professorship in 
the Department of Systematic Theology, This 
transfer is made with a view to increasing the 
efficiency of the Department of Systematic 
Theology in preparing men for the work of 
preaching, and to conserving that freedom of 
teaching in the Divinity School which it has 
always enjoyed in commcm with the other 
schools of the University, and which is neces- 
sary to the prosecution of the investigative side 
of its work. 

There are fourteen Standing Committees, 
which have under ccmsideration many problems 
and groups of problems that concern the inter- 
ests of the Divinity School in particular and of 
theological education in general. Many of these 
problems it will be impossible to solve without 
thorough investigation, requiring an acquaint- 
ance not only with our own School but with 
the theological seminaries of the country. 
These committees aim to prepare reports of a 
scientific character, which shall serve the inter- 
ests of theological education everywhere and 
not merely those of our own Seminary and 
denomination. 

The deliberations of the committee were char- 
acterized by great enthusiasm and unanimity. 
The members realize how important is the work 
committed to them and evince the purpose to do 
that work with fidelity and thoroughness. 
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PROMOTION OF 80IEMTIPIC RESEARCH BY WOUEN A COURSE OH BAHKIHQ DURIHQ THE WINTER 

The Executive Board of the Association for ^ ,. ii «j u 
Maintaining the American Women's Table at The course in Banking, originally offered by 
the Zoological Station at Naples and for Pro- Assistant Professor Henry R. Hatfield, will 
moting Scientific Research by Women wishes to be given during the Wmter Quarter by Mr. 
call attention to the opportunities for research in Robert Mortis, of the Department of Political 
zoology, botany, and physiology provided by the Economy. '.The course will begin with a de- 
foundation of this table, scription of the functions of a bank and an 

The Zoological Station at Naples was opened analysis of the social utility of banking. The 

by Professor Anton Dohrn in 1872 for the col-, salient points in the development of banking 

lection of biological material, and for the study in leading commercial countries will then be 

of all forms of plant and animal life. Under the considered, the experience of the United States 

personal direction of Professor Dohrn and his and England in banking legislation and prac- 

assistants, the Station has developed into an in- tice receiving particular attention. The foUow- 

temational institution for scientific research, ing topics will be taken up: the organization 

Any government or association which pays five and administration of a bank, the pnnaples of 

hundred dollars annually is assigned a research negotiable paper, the relationship of banks to 

table and is entiUed to appoint to it qualified stu- each other, the clearing-house, the relationship 

dents, who are provided by the Station with all of banks to the financing of corporations, the 

materials, apparatus, and assistance free of cost, growth of trust companies, branch banking. 

Each appointee of the Association who has international exchange, and the management ^ 

occupied the table for at least three consecutive ^^^ »" commeraal cnses. A study will be 

months may receive the tide of Scholar of the ^^f «* *^ 7"^^ JT^""^ °/ SSS„S 

..•'.,. ^. . . . r.i. 17 .' York, and London With a View to understanding 

Assoaation. if, m the judgment of the Executave ^^ ^^^ ^j ^^^^^j^„ j^ ^^ ^^ ^f j„t^„3t^ 

Board, she is entitled to this distinction. The ^^ ^^^ ^^ speculation in stocks, the movement 

appointments are made by the Executive Board ^^ ^p^^ ^^ kindred subjects. Finally, the 

with the co-operation of a Board of Advisors, to banking systems of Europe and Canada will 

whom work presented as evidence of research be considered in relation to proposed modifica- 

may be submitted. The members of the present tions of the national banking system of the 

Board of Advisors are Professor Ethan A. United States. 

Andrews, of Johns Hopkins University Pro- ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^,^, ^^ ^^^ 

fessor R. H. Chittenden, of Yale University, and CHICAGO ORCHESTRA 

Dr. W. T. Porter, of the Harvard Medical r^y^^ g^^^^j concert in the series by the Chi- 

School. cago Orchestra, under the direction of Theodore 

The year of the Association begins in April, Thomas, was given in Leon Mandel Assembly 

and all applications for the year 1905 should be Hall on the evening of December 5. The fol- 

sent to the secretary on or before March i, 1905. ^^^^^^^ P^-^^^^"^ ^^ interpreted : ^^^^^^ 

Application blanks and detailed information ^^^y^^,\^^^^ 

in regard to the advantages at Naples for re- « t^^ Country Wedding " Goidmark 

search and collection of material will be fur- Overture, " Tannhauser " Wagner 

nished by the secretary, Ada Wing Mead (Mrs. The concert was one of remarkable effects, 

A. D.), 283 Wayland Avenue, Providence, R. 1. especially in the interpretation of the rondo by 
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Strauss and of the overture to " Tannhauser." 
Goldmark's "Country Wedding" included the 
wedding march, the bridal song, the serenade, 
the love scene, and the dance. 

The audience was of such size as to show 
how greatly this unusual opportunity of hearing 
the finest music in the world is valued by the 
University and this part of the city, and the 
appreciation was quidk and enthusiastic 

The third in the series of six symphony con- 
certs will be given in the same place on the 
evening of January 2, 1905, and the fourth on 
the first Monday evening in February. 



THE FACULTIES 

Professor Josiah Royce, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, will lecture before the University about 
February 3 on some subject in Philosophy or 
Education. 

"Why Are There Fewer Students for the 
Ministry?" is a question discussed in the Janu- 
ary issue of The World To-Day by President 
William R. Harper. 

Mr. Walter G. Sackett, Graduate Scholar in 
Bacteriology for the year 1902, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in bacteriology in the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College. 

Professor George E. Vincent, Dean of the 
Junior Colleges, presided at the banquet of the 
Yale Alumni Qub of Chicago which was held 
on the evening of December 10. 

In the November number of the Elementary 
School Teacher is an article on " Correlaticm 
and Technical Sequence," by Elizabeth E. 



In the December issue of Modern Language 
Notes Mr. Milton A. Buchanan, of the Depart- 
ment of Romance Languages and Literatures, 
has two contributions of linguistic interest. 

The editors of the Patrologia Orientalis 
(Paris) announce the " Vie de Severe par Atha- 
nase, texte ethiopien, traduction anglaise par 
E. J. Goodspeed," as in preparation for that 
series. 

.The Common Lot, a recent novel by Associate 
Professor Robert Herrick, of the Department of 
English, has received an especially favorable 
judgment from the critics and has already gCMie 
to a sixth edition. 

Assistant Professor Harry G. Wells, of the 
Department of Pathology and BactericJogy, is 
spending a year in Europe in the study of 
physiological and pathological chemistry. He is 
at present in Berlin. 

At the regular meeting of the University 
Congregation on December 19, Professor James 
P. Hall, Dean of the Law School, was elected 
Vice-President of the Congregation for the 
Winter Quarter, 1905. 

Professor Eliakim H. Moore, Head of the 
Department of Mathematics, was chairman of 
the Section of Algebra and Analysis at the 
International Congress of Arts and Science held 
in September, 1904, at St Louis. 

During the month of December the University 
Preachers were President Charles Cuthbert 
Hall, of the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, and Dr. Orrin P. Gifford, of -Buffalo, 
the latter being the Convocation Preacher on 
December 18. 
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Dr. Charles M. Oiild, of the Department of 
Zoology, will spend the Winter Quarter in re- 
search at Hc^ldns Seaside Laboratory of Stan- 
ford University, Pacific Grove, Calif., and at 
San Diego Laboratory of the University of 
California. 

A series of six open lectures was given dur- 
ing the Autumn Quarter of 1904 by Mr. Frank 
F. Reed, Professorial Lecturer on Copyright 
and Trademarics. " Trademarks " was the sub- 
ject of the course, which was given in the South 
Lecture Room of the Law School. 

Professor J. Franklin Jameson, Head of the 
Department of History, was chairman of the 
Committee on the Program for the twentieth 
annual meeting of the American Historical As- 
sociation, which was held at the University of 
Chicago on December 28-30, 1904. 

Professor Robert Francis Harper, of the De- 
partment of the Semitic Languages and Litera- 
tures, went to London in December in the 
interests of the Oriental Exploration Fund of 
the University of Chicago. Mr. Harper is 
Director of the Babylonian Section of that Fund. 

"Old Pourquoi " is the theme of a four-page 
poem in the December issue of The Reader 
Magazine, written by Assistant Professor Wil- 
liam Vaughn Moody, of the Department of 
English. It is strikingly illustrated by the 
decorative drawings of Ralph Fletcher Seymour. 

At the annual meeting of the Modem Lan- 
guage Association of America (Central Divi- 
sion) held in Chicago during the holidays, Mr. 
Milton A. Buchanan, of the Department of 
Romance Languages and Literatures, presented 
a paper dealing with the Spanish dramatist 
Mira de Mescua. At the meeting of the 
Romance pedagogical section the topics " French 
Readings for Second and Third Years" and 
'* The Outlook for Spanish " were discussed by 
Associate Professor Thomas A. Jenkins, Dr. 
Ernest J. Dubedout, and Miss Elizabeth 
Wallace. 



At the ninth annual meeting of the Modem 
Language Association of America (Central 
Division) on December 29, in the Northwestem 
University building, Chicago, Associate Profes- 
sor Francis A. Blackbum, of the Department of 
English, led in a discussion of the subject of a 
phonetic English alphabet 

Professor George E. Hale, Director of the 
Yerkes Observatory, as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Solar Research of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences called to order the meeting of 
delegates to the Conference on Solar Research 
at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition on Sep- 
tember 23, 1904, and was later elected president 
of the Conference. 

At the Fifty-third Convocation of the Univer- 
sity thirty-seven titles of Associate were ccm- 
f erred; forty Bachelor degrees; five Master's 
degrees ; three degrees of Doctor of Philosophy ; 
and one honorary degree of Doctor of Laws. 
Seven students were awarded the honor of an 
election to membership in the Beta of Illinois 
Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. 

A new office for women students in connec- 
tion with University functions is that of aide, 
which is regarded as supplementary to that of 
marshal, heretofore held exclusively by men. 
The names of the six young w(Hnen appointed 
to this position for the first time are : Helen A. 
Freeman, Lillian Stephenson, Clara H. Taylor, 
Lillian K Vaughn, Anna P. Wells, and Clara K. 
Wheeler. 

- The recent and unexpected death in Boston of 
Miss Elizabeth E. Green, who received the 
degree of Bachelor of Philosophy at the Autumn 
Convocation in 1899, brought a deep sense of 
sorrow to friends in the University, who re- 
called her attractive personality, literary ambi- 
tions, and generous attitude of mind. While 
here she was especially interested in the phil- 
anthropic work at the University Settlement. 
She had been a student at Vanderbilt University 
and in Berlin and Paris as well as in Chicago. 
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The annual home concert of the Glee and 
Mandolin Qubs was given on the evening of 
December i6 in Leon Mandel Assembly Hall. 
The program had a good deal of variety, and 
some of the choruses and solos were effective. 
The audience, though small, was often generous 
in its applause. 

Miss Mary E. McDowell, Head Resident of 
the University of Chicago Settlement, has been 
made president of the Women's Trades-Union 
League of Illinois, a member of the Industrial 
Committee of the Illinois Federation of 
Women's Qubs, and also a member of the exec- 
utive committee of the National Women's 
Trades-Union League. 

The Canadian Club of the University held its 
first meeting of the year on December lo in the 
School of Education. Mr. Norman M. Harris, of 
the Department of Pathology and Bacteriology, 
presided, and Associate Professor George H. 
Locke, Dean of the College of Education, spoke 
on the subject of the " Educational Development 
of the Canadian Northwest." 

Mr. B. E. Young, a former graduate student 
of the University in Romance and German, has 
received the degree of Docteur-&-Lettres from 
the University of Grenoble. Mr. Young's dis- 
sertation, Michel Baron, acteur et auteur dranup- 
tique, is a study of the life and writings of this 
associate of Moliere. Dr. Young has been ap- 
pointed to the chair of Romance languages in 
Vanderbilt University. 

Modern Methods of Charity is announced by 
the Macmillan Company as among their most 
recent publications. The volume, of over seven 
hundred pages, is by Professor Charles R. 
Henderson, Head of the Department of Ecclesi- 
astical Sociology, who has been assisted by 
others in the preparation of the woric. It is an 
account of the systems of relief, public and 
private, in the principal countries using modem 
methods, and will have an especial value in the 
education of practical workers in charity. 



In the October-November number of the 
Journal of Geology appears the second and con- 
cluding part of " Glacial and Post-Gladal His- 
tory of the Hudson and Champlain Valleys." 
The article, of over forty pages, is illustrated 
by a number of drawings, and was written by 
Mr. Charles E. Peet, a former Fdlow in 
Geology. 

Among the " Editorials by the Laity " in the 
Chicago Tribune of December i8 is one on 
" The Meaning of the Latin Peace," contribnted 
by Assistant Professor James W. Thompson, of 
the Department of History; and also another 
on the subject of " Why China Hates Mission- 
aries," by Dr. Toyokichi lyenaga, Professorial 
Lecturer in Political Science. 

Under the auspices of the Alliance Franqaise, 
of which Assistant Professor Maxime Ingres, 
of the Department of Romance Languages and 
Literatures, is the Dean, a monologue and a 
one-act comedy were given, on December i6, in 
Music Hall at the Fine Arts Building, Chicago, 
with the famous French actress, Mme Rejanc, 
taking the chief role. About $2,000 was added 
to the fund of the Alliance. 

The December number of The Commons, 
edited by Graham Taylor, Professorial Lec- 
turer in Sociology, quotes with approval from 
a contribution in the September issue of tbc 
University Record and refers to the number as 
'* containing material of exceptional interest con- 
cerning the remarkable and far-reaching system 
of university extension work carried on by that 
university." 

"Chicago's New Charter" is the title of a 
timely contribution in the January (1905) issue 
of The World To-Day, written by Hon. Francis 
W. Parker, Professorial Lecturer on Patent 
Law in the Law School and a member of the 
University Board of Trustees. The editor. Pro- 
fessor Shailer Mathews, of the Divinity School, 
opens the number with a discussion of the ques- 
tion, "Can We Trust Our Legislatures?" 
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Associate Professor Frederick Starr, of the 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology, 
returned on December 28 from three months in 
Mexico. It was his fifteenth journey to that 
country, and his investigations were chiefly with 
reference to a general work on Mexico, which 
he is preparing for publication by the Mac- 
millan Company. 

Two lectures on Italian Painting were given 
in December by Mr. George B. Zug, of the De- 
partment of the History of Art. The first, on 
December 6, was entitled "Fra Angelico, Fra 
Lippo Lippi, and Botticelli ; " and the second, on 
December 13, "Raphael and Leonardo da 
Vinci." Both lectures, which were given in 
Kent Theater, were very fully illustrated by 
lantern-slide views. 

At the Junior College class exercises held in 
Leon Mandel Assembly Hall on the morning of 
December 16, Professor James P. Hall, Dean of 
the Law School, made the address to the candi- 
dates for the title of Associate. The Dean of 
the Junior Colleges, Professor George E. 
Vincent, gave, on the same occasion, the Quar- 
terly statement of the matriculation and regis- 
tration in the Junior Colleges. 

In the December number of the Botanical 
Gazette appears the sixty-fifth contribution from 
the Hull Botanical Laboratory, entitled "Re- 
generation in Zamia." It is illustrated by eight 
figures, and was written by Professor John M. 
Coulter, Head of the Department of Botany, and 
Dr. Mintin A. Chrysler, who received his degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy at the Fifty-third Con- 
vocation on December 20. 

Dr. Anton J. Carlson, who was recently ap- 
pointed to an Associateship in the Department 
of Physiology, has been an Assistant in physi- 
ology in the University of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Carlson has published several valuable con- 
tributions to the comparative physiology of the 
heart and nervous system, and has proved the 
origin of the heart beat to be nervous instead of 
muscular, as is generally supposed. 



In the absence of the President of the Univer- 
sity Professor Harry Pratt Judson, Dean of the 
Faculties of Arts, Literature, and Science, pre- 
sided at the exercises held in Leon Mandel As- 
sembly Hall on December 15, 1904, in honor of 
the visit of His Imperial Highness, Prince 
Fushimi of Japan. A short reception for the 
Prince in Hutchinson Hall followed the exer- 
cises. 

The December issue of the Elementary School 
Teacher is introduced by " Notes on the Work 
of the University Elementary School," con- 
tributed by Professor Wilbur S. Jackman, head 
of the school and editor of the magazine. 
Twenty-two pages of this number are given up 
to the " Curriculum of the University Element- 
ary School." Mrs. Porter Lander MacQintock 
has a contribution on "The Social Life of 
Children." 

The closing lecture in the series of four open 
lectures on " The Modem Drama" was given by 
Richard Burton, Professorial Lecturer in Eng- 
lish Literature, in Kent Theater, on December 
22, the subject being "The English Stage: 
Phillips, Pinero, Shaw, and Others." The pre- 
ceding address was on "The Continental 
Writers: Rostand, D'Annunzio, and Others." 
The series has been remarkably successful both 
in attendance and interest 

During the holidays a party of women stu- 
dents, including relatives and other friends, left 
for the John B. Stetson University, in De Land, 
Florida — an institution affiliated with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago — to spend the Winter Quar- 
ter there in study. The party went by way of 
Lookout Mountain and the National Cemetery, 
Atlanta, and Jacksonville. From the latter place 
the journey was by boat down the St. John's 
River to De Land. A party of young men have 
also gone for work at the same institution, the 
total number of students being about twenty. 
They have registered in Chicago for their 
courses in Florida and will receive credit there- 
for at their home institution. 
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At the sixteenth anntial dinner of the Chicago 
Visitation and Aid Society, on December 15, 
Judge Julian W. Mack, of the Law School, dis- 
cussed the character and work of the Juvenile 
Court of Illinois. 

On December 15, at the presentation in Kent 
Theater of the University " C's," Professor Eri 
B. Hulbert, Dean of the Divinity School, repre- 
sented the President of the University, who 
could not be present; and Assistant Professor 
Joseph E. Raycroft, of the Department of Phy- 
sical Culture and Athletics, made the presenta- 
tion speech in the absence of Director A. A. 
Stagg. For the first time in the history of the 
Athletic Department "C" blankets, decorated 
with stars according to the number of years of 
service on the football teams, were conferred on 
student athletes. 

The Convocation Address, " Recent Immigra- 
tion : A Field Neglected by the Scholar," was 
given on the evening of December 20 in Leon 
Mandel Assembly Hall, by Miss Jane Addams, 
Head of Hull-House, Chicago. It appears in 
full in this issue of the University Record. Miss 
Addams is the second woman in the history of 
the University to be invited to give the Convoca- 
tion Address, Her Excellency, the Countess of 
Aberdeen, being the first. The fetter's address 
was given on April i, 1897, in the Auditorium 
and was entitled " The University and Its Effect 
upon the Home." 

Professor Ettore Pais, of the University of 
Naples, received at the Fifty-third Convocation 
of the University, on December 20, the honorary 
degree of Doctor of Laws, for "his brilliant 
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"The Utterances of Hosea Arranged Stro- 
phically" is the c^)ening contribution in the 
December issue of the Biblical World, written 
by President William R. Harper. In the same 
number, also, is a continuation of the Con- 
structive Studies in the Prophetic Element in the 
Old Testament, this being the seventh, under 
the title of " The Prc^hetic Message of Amos." 
Under the general head of Exploration and. 
Discovery Professor Ira M. Price, of the 
Department of Semitic Languages and Litera- 
tures, has an article on "The Stele of 
Hammurabi," with two full-page illustrations 
drawn ivom The Code of Hammurabi, by Pro- 
fessor Robert Francis Harper. 

" Co-operati(Mi in Solar Research" is the 
opening contribution to the December issue of 
the Astrophysical Journal, written by Professor 
George E. Hale, Director of the Yerkes Ob- 
servatory, who is now at Mount Wilson, Cali- 
fornia, on the Expedition for Solar Research. 
The contribution was originally an address be- 
fore the Conference on Solar Research held at 
the World's Fair in St Louis in September, 
1904. " A Desideratum in Spectrology," in the 
same number, is an article by Professor Edwin 
B. Frost, Acting Director of the Yerkes Ob- 
servatory, who presented it first as a paper 
before the Section of Astrophysics of the Inter- 
national Congress of Arts and Science at St 
Louis. 

A book of university songs selected and ar- 
ranged by Eleanor Mary Culton, of the class of 
1904, has been published by the Qayton F. 
Summy Company of Chicago. Twelve songs 
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At the regular autumn meeting of the Society 
of the Sigma Xi, held in the theater room of the 
Reynolds Club on November 22, the following 
new members were received into the society: 
E. De K. Leffingwell, S. R. Capps, W. D. 
Smith, G. L. Bliss, E. E. Chandler, F. L. Grifiin, 
H. H. Lane, G. W. Tannreuther, H. H. New- 
man, V. E. Shelford, Edith E. Barnard, A. L. 
Underbill, O. C. Qifford, N. R. Wilson, T. C. 
Stephens, W. J. E. Land, W. P. Beck, W. R. 
Blair, W. D. Harkins. The address of the 
evening was delivered by Professor Th(Hnas C. 
Chamberlin, Head of the Department of Geol- 
ogy, on the subject "Some Theories of the 
Origin of the Earth/* Assistant Professor 
Stuart Weller, of the Department of Geology, is 
secretary of the Chicago chapter of the society. 

The November issue of the Biblical World 
opens with a series of editorials under the gen- 
eral head of "The University and Religious 
Education," by President William R. Harper. 
Assistant Professor Gerald B. Smith, of the 
Department of Systematic Theology, contributes 
an article on "Recent Psychological Investiga- 
tions in the Realm of Religion." The Con- 
structive Studies in the Prophetic Element in 
the Old Testament are continued by the Presi- 
dent of the University, the seventh study being 
"The Messages of the Prophetic Narratives 
J and E." Under the head of Exploration and 
Discovery appear Reports 24 and 25 from 
Bismya, edited by Professor Robert Francis 
Harper, Director of the Babylonian Section of 
the University of Chicago Exploration Fund. 
Among the illustrations of the reports is that of 
the oldest statue in the world, recently un- 
earthed at Bismya in Babylonia, and also that of 
the camp of the Expedition of the Oriental Ex- 
ploration Fund on the same site. 

The Senior Class exercises for the Autumn 
Quarter were held in Leon Mandel Assembly 
Hall on the evening of December 19. Associate 



Professor Francis W. Shepardson, Dean of the 
Senior Colleges, made the Quarterly statement 
of the statistics of the graduating class ; Miss 
Anna P. Youngman, president of the class, 
spoke on behalf of the graduates; and in the 
absence of the President of the University Pro- 
fessor Albion W. Small, Dean of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Literature, delivered an 
address. The President's reception in Hutchin- 
son Hall followed the class exercises, and lasted 
from nine to eleven. President and Mrs. 
Harper; Miss Jane Addams, the Convocation 
Orator; Associate Professor Camillo von 
Klenze, Vice-President of the Congregation; 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin A. Ryerson ; Dr. Orrin P. 
GifFord, the Convocation Preacher; and Dean 
Albion W. Small were in the receiving line. 
The music was furnished by the University of 
Chicago Military Band. 

The Field-School in practical ethnology con- 
ducted by Associate Professor Frederick Starr 
from September i to 21 at the World's Fair in 
St. Louis was a notable success. Twenty-nine 
regularly enrolled students todc the work, 
twenty-seven of whom were University matric- 
ulates. A large number of others attended 
lectures and demonstrations, although not 
enrolled for the course. Exceptional interest 
and enthusiasm were displayed. The groups 
studied were of remarkable interest, and all the 
material at the Exposition was placed at Mr. 
Starr's disposal. In recognition of the work of 
this school a special commemorative certificate 
was voted to the University of Chicago by the 
authorities of the World's Fair. Professor 
Starr received the Grand Prix for his Ainu 
group, which was adjudged the most satisfac- 
tory of all the groups of the outdoor ethnologi- 
cal exhibit He received, besides, a Gold Medal 
for his series of portraits of South Mexican 
Indians and his exhibit of objects representing 
the ethnography of South Mexico. 
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THE LIBRARIAN'S ACCESSION REPORT FOR THE 
AUTUMN QUARTER, 1904 

During the Autumn Quarter, 1904, there has been 
added to the library of the University a total number of 
5,127 volumes, from the following sources: 

Books added by purchase, 4,360 volumes, distributed 
as follows: 

Anatomy, 37 vols.; Anthropology, 5 vols.; As- 
tronomy (Ryerson), 4 vols.; Astronomy ^Yerkes), 23 
vols.; Bacteriology, u vols.; Biology, 94 vols.; Botany, 
43 vols. ; Chemistry, 29 vols. ; Church History, 232 vols. ; 
Classical Archaeology, 18 vols.; Commerce and Adminis- 
tration, 43 vols. ; Comparative Religion, 38 vols. ; Dano- 
Nor. Theol. Sem., 9 vols.; English, 331 vols.; English, 
German, and Romance, 177 vols.; General Library, 1,325 
vols.; Geography, 36 vols.; Geology, 2 vols.; German, 
83 vols. ; Greek, 89 vols. ; History, 266 vols. ; History of 
Art, 46 vols. ; Latin, 61 vols. ; Latin and Greek, 12 vols. ; 
Law School, 287 vols.; Literature in English, 12 vols.; 
Mathematics, 45 vols. ; Morgan Park Academy, 97 vols. ; 
Neurology, xo vols.; New Testament, 10 vols.; Paleon- 
tology, 6 vols.; Pathology, 17 vols.; Pedagogy, 7 vols.; 
Philosophy, 58 vols.; Physics, 19 vols.; Physiological 
Chemistry, 13 vols. ; Physiology, 29 vols. ; Political Eco- 
nomy, 34 vols.; Political Science, 35 vols.; Romance, 
219 vols.; Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, 32 vols.; 
School of Education, 255 vols.; Semitic, 39 vols.; 
Sociology, 54 vols.; Sociology (Divinity), 10 vols.; So- 
ciology (Folk-Psychology), i vol.; Systematic Theology, 
25 vols. ; Zoology, 30 vols. 

Books added by gift, 499 volumes, distributed as fol- 
lows: 

Anatomy, 9 vols. ; Anthropology, i vol. ; Astronomy 
(Yerkes), 8 vols. ; Biology, 2 vols. ; Botany, 4 vols. ; 
Chemistry, 4 vols.; Church History, 4 vols.; Classical 
Archaeology, i vol.; Commerce and Administration, xi 
vols.; Comparative Religion, x vol.; Divinity School, x 
vol. ; English, 3 vols. ; English, German and Romance, x 
vol.; General Library, 265 vols.; (geography, 23 vols.; 
Geology, 9 vols. ; Greek, 2 vols. ; History, 19 vols. ; Hom- 
iletics, X vol. ; Latin, 4 vols. ; Law School, 2 vols. ; 
Mathematics, 10 vols.; Neurology, x vol.; New Testa- 
ment, 3 vols.; Pathology, 5 vols.; Pedagogy, 3 vols.; 
Philosophy, x voL ; Physics, 8 vols. ; Physiology, 2 vols. ; 
Political Economy, 43 vols.; Political Science, 9 vols.; 



Romance, 2 vols. ; School of Education, 20 vob. ; Semitic, 
I vol. ; Sociology, xo vols.. ; Systematic Theology, x toI; 
Zoology, 5 vols. 

Books added by exchange for University paUicatiofli, 
268 volumes, distributed as follows: 

Astronomy (Yerkes), 10 vols.; Bacteriology, x voL: 
Botany, xo vols. ; Church History, 2 vols. ; Commerce and 
Administration, x voL; Cx>mparative Religion, 2 vob. 
Divinity School, x vol.; General Library, 153 vols. 
Geography, x voL; C^eology, 4 vols.; History, i yoL 
Homiletics, x voL; New Testament, 14 vols.; Peda|[ogy. 
3 vols.; Philosophy, x voL; Physics, 3 vols.; Political 
Economy, X9 vols.; Political Science, 3 vols.; Saosknt 
and Cx>mparative Philology, x voL; School of Education, 
X vol. ; Semitic, 9 vols. ; Semitic and New Testament, i 
voL ; Sociology, x8 vols. ; Systematic Theology, 9 vols. 

SPECIAL GIFTS 

Mr. L. F. Barker, 9 vols.. Reports of Pittsburg Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and The Medical News. 

Mr. F. I. Carpenter, 2 vols., English literature. 

The Crown Prince of Siam, x voL, The Kingdom of 
Siam. 

Due de Lotibat, 3 vols.. Codex Borgia and Codex Mag- 
liabecchiano XIII, 3, and Gesammelte Abhandlungoi nir 
Amerikanischen Sprach- und Alterthumskunde, part a, 
Eduard Seler. 

Mr. J. Paul (loode, 5 vols.. Geographical and Geologi- 
cal reports. 

Mr. J. M. Manly, 3 vols., English Literature. 

Mr. A. K. Parker, 95 vols., and 36 pamphlets, mis- 
cellaneous. 

Mr. I. J. Thatcher, 3 vols., miscellaneous. 

Mr. P. C Wilson, xo vols., Chambers's Encyclopedia. 

Federated Malay States, 5 vols.. Reports. 

Iowa State Library, 5 vols., Reports and Catalogue. 

National Republican Committee, 18 vols., and a large 
number of pamphlets, campaign literature. 

New York City, 8 vols.. Proceedings of Board of 
Aldermen. 

State of Maryland, 4 vols.. Senate and House Doco- 
ments. 

University of Chicago Press, 17 vols., and a large 
qumber of pamphlets, miscellaneous. 

United States (Government, 65 vols., Documents. 
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HEGEHT PUBLICATIONS AND ADDRESSES BY MEMBERS OF THE UNIVERSITY FACULTIES' 

TtTU Whb&x Pubushsd 



Namb 

Abells, Harry Dblmont. 



Addresses: 

'*Some Scientific Facts and Paradoxes/* Morgan 
Park, IlL, December 2, 1904. 



Adams, Charles Frederick. Articles: 

** Notes on and Descriptions of North American Kansas Universify Science Bui- 
Dipiera:* leiin, Vol. II, No. 14 (June, 

1904), p. 433. 
"On the North American Species of Siphonetta:* Psyche, Vol. XI, No. 5 (October, 

1904). p. 103. 
** Descriptions of New Oscinidae,** Entomological News, Vol. XV, 

No. 9 (November, 1904), p. 

303. 
Addresses: 

"American Dipterology,'* Entomological Section of 
the Chicago Academy of Science, Chicago, Novem- 
ber 17, 1904. 



Allen, Jessie Blount. 



Articles: 

*' The Associative Processes of the Guinea Pig. A Journal of Comparative Neu- 

Study of the Psychical Development of an Animal rology and Psychology, Vol. 

with a Nervous System well Medullated at Birth." XIV, No. 4 (1904). 



Anderson, Galusha. 



Addresses: 

"The Spirituality of the New Testament,*' The Mer- 
rimac River Baptist Association, Andover, Mass., 
October 12, 1904; "The Dignity and Difficulties of 
the Christian Pastor,** The New Hampshire Baptist 
State Convention, Concord, N.H., October 19, 1904; 
" How to Attain Success in the Pastorate,** The New 
Hampshire Baptist State Convention, Concord, 
N. H., October 20, 1904. 



Angell, James Rowland. 



Books: 

"Psychology" (vii+402 pp., 60 illustrations). 

Addresses: 
"Training of Memory,** Kemper Hall, Kenosha, 
Wis., November 9, 1904. 



New York : Henry Holt & Co. 
1904. 



BOLZA, OSKAR. 

Breasted, Jambs Henry. 



Books: 
"Lectures on the Calculus of Variations** (271 pp.). Chicago: University op Chi- 
cago Press, 1904. 

Articles: 

" The Battle of Kadesh.** University 0/ Chicago Decennial 

Publications, Vol. V (1903), 

pp. 81-127. 
"A City of Ikhenaton in Nubia.** Zeitschrift fUr Aegyptische Spra- 

che. Vol. XL (1903), pp. 106- 

113. 



I The Ittt dicolar of inlonnatioii for pablkatioo in the University Record wts tent oat In fane, 1904. The ptesent dxcular ooven the 
Summer and Antamn Qoarteis of 1904. For Decennial Puilicmtion* fee the University Record, Norember, XQoa, Pebraary, 1903, and Norem- 
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Namb 

Breasted, Jambs Henry. 



Buckley, Edmund. 



Articles (cont,) 

"The Eleventh Dynasty." 



" The Earliest Occurrence of the Name of Abram.* 



Articles: 

"Mental Qualities of the Japanese," etc., etc. (six 
articles). 

Reviews: 

Heam, "Japan." 



Whkrb Pdbushbd 

Abhandlungen der Koniglicheu 
Preussischen Akademie der 
Wissensckaftm (1904); also 
in " Aegyptische Chronolo- 
gie " (1904) by Eduard Meyer. 

American Journal of Semitic 
Languages and Literatures, 
Vol. XXI, No. I (1904), PP- 
22-36. 



Chicago Record-Herald, October 
ii-November 24, 1904. 



Tke Nation, December 8, 1904. 



Burton, Ernest DeWitt. 



Books: 
" Studies in the Gospel According to Mark " (248 
pp., 23 illustrations). 

"A Short Introduction to the Gospels" (144 pp.). . 
(and William Arnold Stevens). "A Harmony 
of the Gospels for Historical Study" (revised edi- 
tion), (283 pp., I map). 

Articles: 
"The Bible in the Sunday School" 



Chicago : University op Chi- 
cago Press, 1904. 

Ibid. 

New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1904. 



"The Bible in the Sunday School." 



" Principles of Literary Criticism and the Synoptic 
Problem." 



Addresses: 
"Problems of New Testament Study," International 
Congress of Arts and Science, St Louis, Mo., Sep- 
tember 23, 1904 ; "What Shall the Churches Demand 
of the Theological Schools?" Baptist Congress, 
Louisville, Ky., November 8, 1904. 



Annual Proceedings of the Reli- 
gious Education Association, 
Vol. II (September, 1904), p. 
248. 

The Biblical World, Vol. XXIV, 
No. 3 (September, 1904), p. 
193. 

Decennial Publications of the 
University of Chicago, Vol. V 
(December, 1904), pp. 193- 
264. 



Burton, Richard. 



Books: 
"Literary Leaders of America" (318 pp.). 

Articles: 
"Books of Humor." 

Reviews: 
O'Neill, "The Loves of Edwy." 



New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1904. 

Good Housekeeping, December, 
1904. 

The Reader Magawine, Novem- 
ber, 1904. 
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ArticUs: 
** Manual Training in Primary Grades.*' 

Reviews: 
Foster, ** Elementary Woodworking." 

Addresses: 
"Evolution of Miniature Furniture,** Woodlawn 
Woman's Club, Chicago, November 17, 1904. 
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EUmentary School Teacher, Vol. 
V, No. 2 (October, 1904), p. 82. 

Elementary School Teacher. 



BiTTLBR, Nathaniel. 



Addresses: 
"Present-Day Ideals in Education,*' High-School 
Commencement, Ottumwa, la., June 9 ; " Present-Day 
Ideals in Education," High-School Commencement, 
Princeton, IlL, June 10; "Some Assured Verities of 
the Christian Faith," Baccalaureate sermon, Owa- 
tonna, Minn., June 12; Ten lectures on "Educa- 
tion," The University of Kansas, June 14-25; Two 
lectures, "The ^Esthetics of Literature," American 
School of Methods, Bush Temple of Music, Chicago, 
July II; "Education and Life," Knox College, 
September 14. 



Chamberlain, Charles Jo- 
seph. 



Reviews: 
Gregoire and Wygaerts, "La reconstruction du Botanical Gautte, November, 
noyau et la formation des chromosomes dans les 1904. 
cin^ses somatiques." 
Strasburger, " Ueber Reduktionsteilung.*' Ibid, 



Child, Charles Manning. 



ArticUs: 
"Form Regulation in Cerianthus, V. The Rdle of 
Water Pressure in Regeneration: Further Experi- 
ments." 

" Form Regulation in Cerianthus, VI. Certain Spe- 
cial Cases of Regulation and their Relation to Inter- 
nal Pressure." 



Biological BulUHn,\o\yil, No. 
3 (August, 1904), pp. 127-53. 

Ibid., Vol. VII, No. 4 (Septem- 
ber, 1904), pp. 193-214. 



"Form Regulation in Cerianthus, VIL 
Reduction and Other Experiments." 
"Amitosis in Moniezia." 



"Studies on Regulation, V. The Relation between 
the Central Nervous System and Regeneration in 
Leptoplana : Posterior Regeneration." 



Tentacle Ibid., Vol. VII, No. 6 (Novem- 
ber, 1904). pp. 263-79. 
Anatomischer Anueiger, Vol. 
XXV, No. 22 (November, 
1904), pp. 545-58. 
Journal of Experimental Zoology, 
Vol.1, No. 3 (December, 1904). 



Coulter, John Merle. 



Articles: 
** Botany as a Factor in Education." 



' Development of Morphological Conceptions." 



School Review, Vol. XII, No. 8 
(October, 1904), p. 609. 

Science, N. S., Vol. XX, No. 515 
(November 11, 1904), p. 617. 

Reviews: 
Rendle, "The Classification of Flowering Plants," I. Botanical Gazette, August, 1904. 
Willis, "A Manual and Dictionary of Flowering 72^., September, 1904. 
Plants and Ferns." 

Guerin, " Les connaissances actuelles sur la fdconda- Ibid., December, 1904. 
tion chez les Phanerogames." 
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Coulter, John Merlb. {Cont) Addresses: 

**A Neglected Naturalist/' State Normal School, Ce- 
dar Falls, la., July 8, 1904; "Principles of Nature 
Study," Summer School, Kalamazoo, Mich., July; 
"Development of Morphological Conceptions," In- 
ternational Congress of Arts and Science, St. Louis, 
Mo., September 20 ; " The Influence of a Teacher's 
Research Work upon his Teaching of Biology in 
Secondary Schools," Central Association of Science 
and l^athematics Teachers, Chicago, November 25. 
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CowLEs, Henry Chandler. 



Articles: 

" The Desert Botanical Laboratory." 

"Trees and thehr Life Problems." 

"The Work of the Year 1903 in Ecology." 

/Reviews: 

Schimper, "Plant Geography." 
Haberlandt, " Physiologische Pflanzenanatomic." 
Clements, "Development and Structure of Vegeta- 
tion." 

Hansgirg, " Phyllobiologie." 
Detto, " Theorie der Anpassung." 

Addresses: 
" The Demonstration of Evolution," Chicago Acade- 
my of Sciences, November 22, 1904. 



Botanical GatetU, Vol. XXX Vn, 
No. 4 (April, 1904), p. 307. 

Birds and Nature, Vol. XV, No. 
6 (June, 1904), p. 41. 

Science, Vol. XIX. No. 493 (Jttoe 
10, 1904), p. 879. 

Botanical Gautte, May, 1904. 
Ibid*, August, 1904. 
Ibid., October, 1904. 

Ibid. 

Ibid,, November, 1904. 



Davenport, Herbert Joseph. Articles: 

" Capital as a Competitive Concept." 

"Carver's Distribution." 
Reviews: 
Ginsberg, " Deutsche Branntweinbesteuerung." 

Cobauer, " Das Wesen des Capitalismus." 
Gide, " Principles of Political Economy." 
Nicholson, " Elements of Political Economy." 
Flux, " Economic Principles." 

David, Henri Charles Edou- Addresses: 

^^^» " Lc type du * bourgeois * dans certains chefs-d'oeuvre 

comiques francais (X VII"»«, XVIII"*, XIX»« sifecles)," 
University of Chicago, August 9, 1904; " The Teach- 



Joumal of Political Economy, 
Vol. XIII, No. I (December, 
1904). 

Ibid. 

Journal of Political Economy, 

June, 1904. 
Ibid. 

Ibid., September, 1904. 
Ibid. 
Ibid., December, 1904. 
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Articles {eoni^ : 
''Application of Groups to a Complex Problem in 
Arrangements." 

''A Property of the Group G^in all of whose Opera* 
tors Except Identity Are of Period 2." 

"A New Extension of Dirichlet's Theorem on 
Primes." 

Jfeviews: 
De Siguier, ''Elements de la th6>rie des groupes 
abstraits." 

Cajori, " Modem Theory of Equations.** 
''Concerning Book-Plates" (pp.217, 3^ illustrations). 
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Anmais of Maihimatus, Vol. VI 

(October, 1904). pp. 31-44- 
AmirieanMatkemaHcalMontkfy^ 

Vol. XI (November, 1904), 

pp. 203-6. 
Messenger of MatkematUs^ VoL 

XXXIII (1904), pp. 155-60. 

Bulletin of the American Mathe- 
moHcal Society, Vol. XI (De- 
cember, 1904). 

Ibid, 



Chicago: Wisteria Cottage 
Press, 1904. 



Donaldson, HsfRT Hbrbb&t. Addresses: 

" Problems in Human Anatomy," International Con- 
gress of Arts and Science, St Louis, Mo., Septem- 
ber 22, 1904. 



DUBBDOUT, EbNBST JBAN. 



ECKrrBlH, OS&AB. 



Eluot, Danibl Gibaud. 



Epstbbn, Saul. 



Reviews: 
Basin, "Romans." 

Addresses: 
" Shakespere en France," University of Chicago, July 
5, 1904; "L'lnBuence de la France sur la po^ie 
anglaise," University of Chicago, July 19, 1904; 
"Georges Sand" (k I'occasion de son centenaire). 
University of Chicago, August 2, 1904. 

Articles: 

"Ab-sa-ra-ka" (Die Crow Indianer-Reservation). 

" Nach Armenien." 

" In den Armenischen Bergen." 

Books: 
" Land and Sea Mammals of Middle America and the 
West Indies." Part I (pp. i-xii and i-xlix and 1-439 ; 
cuts I-L VIII, plates I-XLL) ~ "" ' 
441-850; cuU LIX-CXLII; plates 



Echo des Deux Mondes, Vol. I, 
No. 10 (June, 1904), p. 6. 



..) Part II (pp. i-xiii and 
\ XLII-LXVIII). 



Articles: 

"On Linear Homogeneous Difference Equations and 

Continuous Groups." 
Reinews: 

Loewy, " Versicherungsmathematik." 



Selinanoff, " Lehrbuch der Differenzenrechnung." 



IVandem und Reisen, Vol. Ill 

(1904). 
Deutsche Al^engeitung, VoL V 

(1904). 
Ibid. 



Chicago : Field Columbian Mu- 
seum, 1904. 



Bulletin of the American Mathe- 
maticalSociety,Wol.X, No. 10 
(July, 1904). p. 499. 

Bulletin of the American Mathe- 
matical Society, October, 1904; 
also in American MathemaH" 
col Monthly, November, 1904. 

Bulletin of the Amerimn M mt k e 
matical Socuty, Vol. XI, No. I 
(October, 1904), p. 25; also 
in American Mathematical 
Monthly, Vol. XI, No. 11 
(November, 1904), p. 215. 
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Flint, Nott William. 
Goods, J. Paul. 
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Books: 
"The University of Chicago." (A Sketch.) 

Books: 

"Illinois: An Appendix to Dodge's Geography" 
(32 pp., 57 illustrations.) 

ArticUs: 
"The Human Response to the Physical Environ- 
ment." 

Addresses: 
" The Evolution of a Continent," Detroit Principals' 
Club, Detroit, Mich., December 1 6. " The Forest Re- 
source," Detroit Principals' Club, Detroit, Mich., De- 
cember 17. 

GooDSPSBD, Edgar Johnson. ArticUs: 

" A Toledo Manuscript of Laodiceans." 

" Greek Ostraca in America." 



WhSIB PUBLISilBD 

Chicago : University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1904. 

Chicago: Rand,McNally&Co.9 
1904. 



Journal of Geography^ VoL III, 
No. 7 (September, I904)t P- 
333. 



"The Madrid Manuscript of Laodiceans." 

" Ethiopic Manuscripts in the Collection of Wilber- 
force Eames." 

"Cities and Churches of Spain " (six articles). 

" The Story of Eugenia and Philip." 

" Papyrus Digging with Grenfell and Hunt." 

Addresses: 

Eleven lectures on the "Letters to the Thessalo- 
nians," The Baptist Missionary Training School, 
Chicago, October 10 to December 19, 1904. 

GooDSPBBD, George Stephen. Books: 

"History of the Ancient World" (498 pp., 24 illus- 
trations). 

Gore, Willard Clark. ArticUs: 

" Image or Sensation?" 



Journal of Biblical Literature^ 

Vol.XXIII,No. I Onnc, I904)» 

pp. 76-78. 
American Journal of PkiMogy^ 

Vol. XXV, No. I (June, 1904), 

pp. 45-58. 
American Journal of Theology^ 

Vol. VIII, No. 3 (July, 1904), 

pp. 536-39. 
American Journal of Semitic 

Languages^ Vol. XX, No. 4 

(July, 1904), pp. 235-44. 
Standard, Vol. LI (July-October, 

1904). 
American Journal of Semitic 

Languages, Vol. XXI, No. I 

(October, 1904), pp. 37-56. 
Independent, Vol. LVII, N0.2919 

(November 10, 1904), pp. 

1066-70. 



New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons, 1904. 



Journal of Philosophy, Psychol- 
ogy, and Scientific Methods, 
Vol. I, No. 16 (August, 1904), 
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Harpkr, William Rainby. 



Hatai, Shinkishi. 



Hbdssn, Olof. 



Title 
Articles (cont,): 
"Arc School Teachers Underpaid?" 

" Structure of the Text of the Book of Amos.*' 



'^ShaU CoUege Athletics be Endowed?" 

" A University Training for a Business Career.'* 

"The Structure of Hosea," 7:8-14:10. 



* Higher Education in the West." 



"The Utterances of Hosea Arranged Strophically." 

Addressa: 
Address at the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the 
Founding of Illinois CoUege, Jacksonville, 111., Sep- 
tember 23, 1904. 

Articles: 
** The Effect of Partial Starvation on the Brain of 
the White Rat." 

Boais: 
(with H. Nblson and G. A. HAGSTRdM). "The 
Wedding Ring" (in Swedish). 

Articles: 
" Reform Schools in the United States" (in Swedish). 

"The Home." 

" The Home and the Native Land." 
"The Sunbeam of the Home." 
Addresses: 

"Essential Things in the Sunday School," Grand 
Traverse County Sunday-school Convention, Maple- 
ton, Mich., August II, 1904 ; "The Best Method for 
Studying the Life of Christ " (in Swedish), Swedish 
Baptist General Conference, Kansas City, Mo., Sep- 
tember 1 1, 1904. 
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Tke lV4trldTihDay,y 01.7*^0. I 
(July, 1904). pp. 941-43. 

University 0/ CAicago Decennial 
Publications. Vol. V, pp. 130- 
164. 

Harper's Weekly, Vol. XLVUI, 

No. 2489 (September 3, 1904)* 

pp. 1358. 1367-68. 
Harper's fVeeAfy, Vol. XL VIII, 

No. 2490 (September 10, 1904), 

p. 1394. 
American Journal of Semitic 

Languages and Literatures, 

VoL XXI, No. I (October, 

1904). pp. 1-21. 
NortA American Review, VoL 

CLXXIX, No. 4 (October, 

I904)» pp. 584-90. 
BiiHeal World, Vol. XXIV, No. 

6 (December, 1904)* PP* 4'^ 

430. 



American /oumal of Physiology, 
Vol. XII, No. I (September, 
I904)» pp. "6-27. 

Philadelphia: American Bap- 
tist Publication Society, 1904. 

Vintersol (annual). Vol. XIII 
(November, 1904), p. 181. 

"The Wedding Ring," Decem- 
ber, 1904. 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 
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Hbsslsr, John C. 

HowERTH, Ira Woods. 



Hydb, Jambs Nbvins. 



Ingbbrt, Chablbs Embrson. 



Jackman, Wilbub Samubl. 



Jbnkins, Thomas Atkinson. 



Jordan, Edwin Oakbs. 



Articles: 
" On Phenylmaloiiic Nitrile." 

Addresses: 
" Education and Industry,** "the Strenuous Life,*' 
Teachers* Association, Boone, la., October, i8; same 
addresses. Teachers* Association, Cedar Rapids, la., 
Noyember 12 ; ** Education and Life,*' Teachers' As- 
sociation, Monmouth, 111., November 25; "Pagan 
Elements of the Bible," The Mathesis Club, Val- 
paraiso, Ind., December 2. 

BooJks: 
(and F. H. Montgomery). ** A Practical Treatise 
on Diseases of the Skin '* (seventh and revised edi- 
tion), 938 pp., 141 illustrations. 

ArtieUs: 
"The Fifth and Siztii Congresses of Dermatology.*' 
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American Chemical J^umai^WoX. 
XXXII, No. 2 (August, 1904). 
pp. 119-30. 



"On the Relation of Certain Dermatoses to each 
other and to Changes in the Vascular Equilibrium.*' 

Articles: 
" An Enumeration of the Medullated Nerve Fibers in 
the Ventral Roots of the Spinal Nerves of Man.** 

Articles: 

" Fall Planting in School Gardens." 

Editorial Notes. 
Addresses: 
"The Constructive Idea hi Education,** National 
Educational Association, St. Louis, June 29, 1904; 
"The Constructive Idea in Education,** Northeastern 
Iowa Teachers* Association, Dubuque, la., October, 
22, 1904; "Nature Study and Religious Training," 
Englewood Woman*s Club, Chicago, November 21, 
1904. 

Books: 
" Longer French Poems *' — selected and prepared for 
class use, with an introductory treatise on French 
versification (175 pp., 2 illustrations). 

Articles: 
"The Longevity of the Typhoid Bacillus in Water.*' 



Philadelphia: Lea Bros. & Co., 
1904. 



Journal of Cutatuous Diseases 
(editorial). Vol. XXII, No. 266 
(November, 1904), p. 525. 

Jommal of Cutaneous Diseases^ 
Vol XXII, No. 267 (Decem- 
ber, 1904), p. 547. 

Journal of Comparative Neurol* 
ogy. Vol. XIV, No. 3 (I904)» 
p. 209. 



Elementary School Tkacher, VoL 
IV, No. 2 (October, 1904), 
p. 114. 
Ibid^ October-December, 1904. 



New Voric: D. Appleton ft Co., 
1904. 



Journal of Infectious Diseases, 
Vol. I, No. 4 (November 5, 
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Lank, Hbnry Higgins. 
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Addresses: 
"Vietor's Neuere Sprachen," Educational Confer- 
ence of Academies and High Schook, University 
of Chicago, November, 12, 1904. 

Articles: 
"The Ovarian Stmctures of the Viviparous Blind 
Fishes, Lucifuga and Stygicola." 

Articles: 
" How a Great City Amuses lUeli" 
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Livingston, Burton Edward. Articles: 

" Physical Properties of Bog Water.'* 



LocKB, Gborgb Hbrbbrt. 



" An Experiment on the Relation of Soil Physics to 
Plant Growth." 

Articles: 
" Education at the St. Louis Exposition." 

** Brilliancy in College and Success in Life." 

'"The Study of the Classics in Relation to Modem 

LKe." 

"The Report of a Useful Public Library." 

''The Fourth Annual Report of the College Entrance 
Examination Board." 

'^The Interference of Examinations with the Course 
of Study." 

Addressis: 
"The Religion of Rudyard Kipling," MatheonClub, 
Chicago; "The Socialization of the High School 
Curriculum," The Woman's Club, Chicago; "Social 
Life in the High School — with Reference to Fra- 
ternities and Sororities," Nineteenth Century Club, 
Oak Park, Ills.; "Education in the Great Northwest," 
Canadian Club, Chicago. 

Mathbws, Albbrt Prbscott. AHuUs: 

"Cause of the Pharmacological Action of the lo- 
dates, Chlorates, and Some Organic Drugs." 

"The Nature of Chemical and Electrical Stimula- 
tion." 



BioUgual BuUetim, Vol. VI, No. 
I (December, 1903), p. 38. 



The World To-Day, December, 
1904. 



Botanical Gatette, Vol. XXXVII 
(May, 1904), pp. 383-85. 

Botanical Gauette, Vol XXXVIII 
(July, 1904), pp. 67-71. 



School (England), Vol. II, No. 2 

(August, 1904). 
School Review, VoL XII, No. 7 

(September, 1904). 
Ibid. 

Ibid., Vol. XII, No. 8 (October, 
1904). 

IbU., Vol. XII, No. 9 (Novem- 
ber, 1904). 

Ibid. 



American Journal of Physiology, 
Vol. XI, No. 3 (June i, 1904), 
p. 238. 

Ibid., Vol. XI, No. 5 (August I), 
pp.455. 



Mathbws, Shailbr. 



Articles: 
"The C<^ege: East and West." 

Editorials. 
Reviews: 

Briggs, "New Light on the Life of Jesus." 
Morgan, "Crises of the Christ" 
Charles, "The Book of JubUees." 

Sanday, "Sacred Sites of the Gospels." 
Wemle, " The Beginnings of Christianity." 



The World To-Day, VoL VII, 

No. 2, August, 1904. 
Ibid., July-December, 1904. 

Biblical World, August, 1904. 

Ibid, 

American Journal of Theology, 

October, 1904. 
Ibid. 
Biblical World, November, 1904. 
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McCoy, Hbrbxrt Nbwby. 



Trlx 
Articles: 
"On the Ionization Constants of Phenolphthalein." 

"Ein verbesserter tragbarer Gasentwickelungs- 

apparat," 

"Ueber das Entstehen des Radiums.** 

"Chemistry in 1904.*' 

Reviews: 

Snyder, "Chemistry of Plant and Animal Life.'* 
Addresses: 

"Recent Progress in Chemistry/* Central Science 

and Mathematics Teachers* Association, Chicago, 

November 25, 1904. 



Whbhb Pukismbd 
American Chemical Journal, Vol. 

XXXI (1904). p. 503. 

BerichU d, Chem, Gesellsckq/t, 

VoL XXXVII (1904). p. 2534. 
Ibid^ Vol. XXXVll (1904), p. 

2641. 
The IVorld To-Day, Vol. VII, 

No. 6 (December, 1904), p. 

1580. 

Botanical GaweiUtUmh, 1904. 



McDowell, Mary £. 



Addresses: 
"ChUd Labor,** Michigan Federation of Women*s 
Clubs, Bay City, Mich., October 13, 1904; ^Our 
Proxies in Industry,** Massachusetts Federation of 
Women's Clubs, Lowell, Mass., October 27, 1904; 
"Women in Industry,*' Mechanics* Exposition, 
Boston, Mass., October 28, 1904; "Teachers as 
Social Centers,** Dennison House, Boston, Mass., 
October 31, 1904; "Organizations for Women 
Workers,** Women*s Educational and Industrial 
Union, Boston, Mass., November 3, 1904; "Neigh- 
borhood Betterment,** School for Social Workers, 
Boston, Mass., November 4, 1904; "Ten Years in 
an Industrial Community,** Saturday Morning Club, 
Boston, Mass., November 5, 1904 ; " Some Ethical 
AspecU of the Meat Strike,*' The Twentieth Century 
Club, Boston, Mass., November 5, 1904; "Settle- 
ment Experiences with Charity Organizations,*' 
Society for Improving Conditions of the Poor, New 
York City, November 10, 1904; "A Ten- Year 
Experience with an Industrial Neighborhood,*' 
Charity Organization Society, School of Philan- 
thropy, New York City, November 11, 1904; "The 
Ethics of the Stockyards Strike,** The New England 
Women*s Club, Boston, Mass., November 7, 1904; 
"Social Circles,** Bookbinders* Union, Chicago, 
November 16, 1904 ; "Ethical Elements in the Meat 
Strike,** League of Religious Fellowship, Chicago, 
November 21, 1904; "Ethical Elements m the Meat 
Strike,** University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., 
November 30, 1904; "The Consumer and the 
Worker,** Consumers* League, Milwaukee, Wis., 
December i, 1904; "The Public School as a Social 
Center," Economic Club, Milwaukee, Wis., Decem- 
ber, I, 1904; "Social Circles," Glove Makers' 
Union, Chicago, December 8, 1904 ; " Social Circles,** 
Wood Workers, Chicago, December 19, 1904. 
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MiLLSB, Frank Justus. 
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Addressis: 
"The School and Home,*' the Southwestern Iowa 
Teachers* Association, Red Oak, la., December 4, 1904. 
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MiLLiKAN, Robert Andrews. 



Moody, William Vaughn. 



MooRK, Addison Webster. 



ArHcUsi 

" Physics in the Year 1904.** 

/Reviews: 
Mme. Cnrie, ** Les Substances Radioactives.** 

Addresses: 

** Radioactivity,*' Open Lectures, University of Chi- 
cago, July 14, 1904; ** Radioactivity,** Valparaiso, Ind., 
July 21, 1904; "The Relation between the Activity 
and the Uranium Content of Certain Minerals,** In- 
temationai Congress of Arts and Science, section of 
Physics, St Louis, Mo., September 21, 1904. 

BooAs: 
•♦The Fire-Bringer,** (pp. 121). 

AnUUs: 

** Professor Baldwin on 'The Pragmatic Universal.'" 



/Reviews: 
Sabatier, "Philosophic de I'effort." 

Schiller, "Humanism." 



Tke fVMd TihDay, Vol. VII, No. 
6 (December, 1904), p. 1585. 

Science, November 26, 1904. 



Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & 
Ca, 1904. 



Hyckohgicai BuiUtm, Vol. I, 
No. 12 (November, 1904), p. 
415. 

Philosophical /Review, Septem- 
ber, 1904. 
Monistf October, 1904. 



MouLTON, Richard Green. 



Addresses: 
" University Extension *' : Inaugural Address at Uni- 
versity of West Virginia Summer School, Morgan- 
town, W. Va., June 20, 1904; course of lectures: 
" Fiction as a Form of Philosophy,** Summer School, 
University of West Virginia, Morgantown, W. Va., 
June 20-26, 1904; Various literary subjects, Vir- 
ginia School of Methods, Charlottesville, Va., June 
29-July 9, 1904; course: "William Morris as the 
English Homer,** Chautauqua, N. Y., July, 1904; 
Various literary subjects, Chautauqua, N. Y., July- 
August, 1904. 



Myers, George William. 



Books: 
" Criterion for Judging Arithmetic Work." 

Articles: 
" What is Accuracy in Arithmetic ? ** 

Reviews: 
Wells. "Advanced Algebra.** 
Burton, " Plane Surveying.*' 

Addresses: 

" Six Open Lectures at School of Education,** Uni- 
versity of Chicago, July-August, 1904; "Grade Work 
in Mathematics,** Harvey, IlL, August, 1904; "The 
Solar System,*' Forward Movement Society, Sauga- 
tuck, Mich., September 11, 1904. 



Chicago: Scott, Foresman ft Co. 



Elementary School Teacher, Vol 
V, No. 4, December, 1904. 



School Review, December, 1904. 
Ibid. 
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Nbf, John Ulric. 



Parkbr, Francis Warnxr. 



Paynb, Bxrtha. 



Putsch, Karl. 



Price, Ira BiIauricx. 



Mnnkipftl Pnctlee ft, AmcricMi M«nicipal 



ArticUs: 

"DissodatioiitvorgMBge in der (^TCol-GlTcerin- 
Reilie.*' 

*'Oii the Fundamental Conceptions Underlying the 
Chemistry of the Element Caibon." 

Addresses: 
" On the Fimdamental Conoeptioos Underlyiiig the 
Chemistry of the Element Carbon,** International 
Congress of Arts and Science, St. Louis, Mo., Sep- 
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THE HISTORIC ROLE OF FRANCE A MONO THE NATIONS' 

BY CHARLES VICTOR LANQL0I8 
Profe9Bor of the Soienoea Auxifiary to History , Faculty of Letters, The University of Paris 



It seems to me very probable that those who 
invited a historian and a professor of history to 
address you today expected him to make history 
his theme. Not, perhaps, that I should choose 
a topic from my own special field of study, 
which is too technical, but rather one of those 
large subjects which historians, whatever the 
nature of their investigations, are not at liberty 
to ignore — such subjects being the final end and 
justification of all historical investigation. 

The philosophy of French history is surely 
a subject of this kind, for the ultimate object of 
all labor on the history of a nation is to deter- 
mine that naticm's present positicm and the di- 
rection in which it is moving. Your presence 
here proves your interest in all that ccwicems 
France; it cannot, therefore, be a matter of 
indiflference to you to learn how this serious 
problem of detecting the real trend of French 
history appears to modem Frenchmen who 
think about these things. Of course, such a 
subject is too vast to be taken in at a glance; 
moreover, to treat it before foreigners is, for a 
Frenchman, a task of extreme delicacy. Con- 
scious, however, of bringing to the task of 
outlining the philosophy of French history, if 

^ Delivered in Cobb Lecture Hall on October i8, 1904. 
I'he translation from the French was made by Associate 
Professor T. Atkinson Jenkins, of the Department of 
Romance Languages and Literatures. 



not the requisite abilities, at least an absolute 
sincerity, I shall make the attempt. 

First of all, do not be alarmed: I shall not 
go back to the deluge. The territory now called 
France has been peopled by many races since 
the epoch when, the distribution of climate 
being different from that now prevailing, men 
hunted there the elephant and the mastodon. 
Modem anthropolc^sts exhume the bones of 
these prehistoric men, and upon them build 
speculations which have, to be sure, some value, 
but not for our present purpose. The first of 
these primitive peoples to hand down its name 
to us — the Celtic people, or perhaps I should 
say the Celtic aristocracy, the Gauls — flour- 
ished two thousand years ago. Gaul was con- 
quered by Rome and profoundly Romanized; 
it became one of the main centers of Roman 
civilization and shared in the general destiny 
of the Roman world; for Roman civilization 
was modified in Gaul, as elsewhere, during the 
early centuries of our era by the success of the 
Judaeo-Christian movement and by the advent 
of the barbarians. These invaders, mostly of 
Germanic race, took up their abode in Gaul as 
in other parts of Romania. Then follows in 
Gaul, as elsewhere, among the ruins of the 
Roman structure, a long period of turmoil and 
readjustment, out of which emerges the feudal 
system — that is, a system in which, under a 
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royal authority more or less nominal, the vari- 
ous seigniories lie side by side or interpenetrate, 
while under each feudal chief are groups of 
retainers and subjects. From our present point 
of view, this is all that we need to know of the 
history of the regions which are now called 
France. 

Not but that frequent attempts have been 
made to seek the beginning of a French national 
tradition in these remote times. Some modem 
historians, examining what the Roman writers 
say of the Gauls conquered by Caesar, have 
thought they succeeded in detecting in them 
some of the traits which belong to Frenchmen 
of our own day. According to these historians, 
the Romans observed in our ancestors that 
nervous mobility, the spirit of quick sympathy 
and of sociability, vivacity, impctuousness, gen- 
erosity, the liking for eloquence and partiality 
for the " point of honor," as well as the vanity 
and general frivolousness, which are still com- 
monly ascribed to the French character. I find, 
for example, in recent books by reputable au- 
thors, statements like these : " As for sensitive- 
ness to impressions, we are still the excitable 
nation spoken of by Strabo ; " and : " The exer- 
cise of the will among the French people has 
always been explosive, centrifugal, and direct, 
as it was among the Gauls" (Fouillee). These 
analogies run into even greater detail, and from 
the descriptions which Valerius Maximus and 
Diodorus give of the funeral ceremonies of the 
Gauls, and from the fact that modem Parisians 
remove their hats on the passing of a funeral 
procession and visit the cemeteries on November 
2, the conclusion has been drawn that " the cult 
for the dead, intenser perhaps and certainly 
more lasting among the Gauls than in the cities 
of the classic world, was destined to remain one 
of the strongest feelings of our nation. We 
would fain be sociable and affectionate even be- 



sort of retrospective patriotism, and for whom 
Rome is still the enemy. Henri Martin, an his- 
torian much read during the period from 1835 
to i860, represents this state of mind, peculiar 
as it seems to us today. 

Still other writers have attempted to settle 
the respective contributions of Rome, of the 
Gallo-Romans, and of the Frankish invaders to 
the formation of the French people. Thus, the 
Germanists maintain that the rule of the bar- 
barians regenerated the decrepit world, and that 
the invaders brought with them certain virtues, 
and certain original institutions which were the 
outgrowth of these virtues. The Romanists, of 
whom M. Fustel de Coulanges is the most 
prominent, assert that the Germans, being few 
in numbers, were at once swallowed up in the 
surrounding populations, and that things went 
on nearly the same as before. If we believe 
certain historians, the feudal system in France 
was a product of the Germanic spirit of liberty 
and companionship in arms, which acted like a 
leaven upon a society already fallen into decline. 
According to others, the feudal system, a phe- 
nomenon not peculiar to mediaeval France nor 
even to mediaeval Europe, is the product of 
causes analogous to those which have called it 
into existence in very different environments, 
for example in Japan. 

A feudal system arose in Frankish Gaul, as 
elsewhere, at the time when the central authori- 
ty, in this case of Roman origin, became power- 
less to maintain order and safety of perscwi and 
property. Other guarantees were necessary, 
and they were found, instinctively, in the rela- 
tion of lord and vassal existing in outline al- 
ready in the Roman clientele as well as in the 
" companionship " of the barbarians. 

Probably the commonest conclusion drawn 
from these conflicting views is that it is a mat- 
ter of extreme difficulty to sift out, when deal- 
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under the same conditions. After all, what is 
the "genius" of a race? An abstraction, per- 
haps — merely a word with which we allow 
ourselves to be satisfied, but which may corre- 
spond to nothing real and definite. In any case, 
the Celtic genius of the Gauls, the Germanic 
genius of the Franks — without reckoning in 
the nameless genius of those ancient elephant- 
hunters who have left us nothing but their 
bones — all these geniuses are now, and have 
long since been, so completely fused in the 
French character that to try to separate them 
would indeed be a desperate undertaking. As 
well pretend to discern in a river the waters of 
its tributaries. Let us therefore refrain entirely 
from discussions of this kind. 

The only primitive element whose influence 
lias certainly been continuous in our history is, 
not the tie of blood, but the tradition of Rome. 
First of all, the Roman tongue. The population 
of ancient Roman Gaul spoke Romance; the 
number of Celtic words in the Romance dialects 
of this region is quite insignificant, and the 
number of Germanic words not large. Dis- 
tricts, like those parts of Brittany where Breton 
is spoken, or of Flanders where Flemish is the 
vernacular, are frontier zones colonized by 
Celts or Germans at comparatively recent dates. 
First of all, then, the mother-tongue; second, 
for the cultivated classes, the idea, the memory, 
and the regretful admiration of a stable govern- 
ment, of political unity, of peace and a superior 
civilization — in a word, an ideal. This ideal, 
preserved by the church, which was admirably 
constituted for the purpose, more than once 
powerfully influenced the course of events in 
France. 

The Roman ideal, fresh and recent in men's 
minds, was influential, for example, at the time 
of the restoration of the Western Empire in 
the year 800. Charlemagne, king of the Franks 
(both of Gaul and Germany), believed he was 
reviving the Roman Empire with the co-opera- 



tion of the Pope; but this artificial restoration 
crumbled away in the ninth century. In that 
century the sons of Charlemagne's son divided 
up the new empire. Henceforward there was a 
king of the western Franks (Gaul), and a king 
of the eastern Franks (Germany). Between 
lay a long strip of territory bounded by the 
Scheldt, the Meuse, and the RhcMie on the one 
side, and by the Rhine and the Alps on the 
other — the inheritance of Lothaire. These are 
the earliest outlines of France and Germany, 
and here lay their future field of conflict. 

The Roman ideal was actively influential a 
second time, at the end of the tenth century, 
in the western Frankish kingdom now called 
P'rance. The king, the heir, in this region, of 
the Carolingian emperors, and consequently of 
the imperial tradition, was at first only a shad- 
ow; for the inner processes of feudal disin- 
tegration and reorganization which had been 
working gradually for centuries, ceased with 
the period of Carolingian decadence. The 
Frankish king was at first weak indeed, being 
very poor. But in 987 it came to pass that the 
royal dignity fell to one of the most powerful 
feudal chiefs of the whole region, the ancestor 
of the Capetian line. From this time on, the 
tradition of authority, as Rome understood it, 
which in theory had never once lapsed, became 
once again, in hands able to enforce respect for 
it, a living force. Instinctively the Capetian kings 
made attempts to exercise the ancient inalien- 
able rights of their throne. They labored hard, 
without definite plan and foresight, and with- 
out at first realizing clearly the nature of the 
work which they were to accomplish, to under- 
mine in their kingdom the foundations of the 
feudal system, a system turbulent and restless, 
and to substitute a stable government — in a 
word, the unity and peace of Rome. The evolu- 
tion thus begun in the eleventh century in 
France, under the leadership of the Capetians, 
is therefore exactly parallel — though moving in 
the opposite direction — to the evolution dating 
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from the barbarian invasions; for it tends to 
reconstitute, within the limited boundaries of a 
detached section of Romania, a state more or 
less after the ancient conception of the state; 
that is, an organized political being or entity, 
centralized after the manner of living beings. 

For hundreds of years after the eleventh cen- 
tury the struggle of royalty against the feudal 
powers of the French territory, and for the unifi- 
cation of the whole region, forms the basis of 
French history. This struggle might have end- 
ed in defeat. Not all the early Capetians were 
princes of great merit — far from it; but, as 
luck would have it, they succeeded one another 
from father to son without disastrous interreg- 
nums and without quarrels over divisions of the 
inheritance. They made incredible mistakes; 
such, for example, as allowing the king of Eng- 
land, who already owned, as heir of the ancient 
dukes of Normandy, several great continental 
fiefs, to acquire by marriage the whole south- 
west of France. But, again as luck would have 
it, at the most critical moment, at the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, the French monarch 
Philippe Auguste was a man of ability and 
energy, while his principle antagonist, John 
Lackland, king of England, was a most con- 
temptible fellow. After Philippe Auguste, who 
captured from John Normandy, Anjou, Maine, 
and Poitou, and witnessed the political ruin of 
south France brought about (to the profit of 
north France) by the crusade against the Albi- 
genses, the work was done : it was decided that 
there should be one France — not two, Langue- 
doil and Languedoc, nor more than two — and 
that the " France of the King " should little by 
little swallow up the whole of the French terri- 
tory. The work of Phillipc Auguste was not, 
of course, done in a day; scores of years and 
streams of blood were needed to smother the 
independence asserted by Brittany, Flanders, 
and what was left of other feudal powers, and 
especially to wrest the southwest from the Eng- 
lish. But finally, through indescribable suflfer- 



ings, France emerges. From the thirteenth 
century onward, and especially after the Hun- 
dred Years' War, France is indisputably a state, 
and the leading state in Europe. 

She is the first in date on the continent ; for 
as yet there is no Germany. The kingdom of 
the eastern Franks, whose head vainly made use 
of the Carolingian title of emperor, remains in 
a state of anarchy. There is as yet no Italy; 
for the pope is carefully looking after that mat- 
ter. There is as yet no Spain. 

She is the first in power; for France's cMily 
rival, the England of that day, has the mortal 
enmity of the Scotch, of the Irish, and of the 
Gauls, and is neither so large, nor so populous, 
nor so wealthy, nor so triumphantly active as 
France. England is confined in a part of a 
northern island, while the name, the language, 
the men and things of France have overflowed 
the known world. The expansion of France, 
one of the most striking phenomena of mediseval 
history, began very early, much before Capetian 
policy had brought about a tmified France. 
French Normans took England from the Angkh 
Saxons, and southern Italy and SicUy frcwn the 
Greeks and the Saracens. Several of the cru- 
sades were French expeditions, and a majority 
of the Christian principalities of the East — the 
kingdom of Jerusalem, the Latin empire of 
Constantinople, the dukedom of Athens, etc — 
were founded and governed by French knights. 

Not is this all. For reasons which it is, of 
course, extremely difficult to specify, there oc- 
curred, in this formative period frcwn the elev- 
enth century onward, a remarkable otitburst of 
artistic eflFort in all directions. Of all the 
vernacular literatures of the Middle Ages the 
French is the most original, the most pleasing, 
and the only literature which exercised a uni- 
versal influence. In its day it was known and 
imitated everywhere within the confines of 
CTiristianity. French was understood by culti- 
vated people, not only in England, where Ac 
Norman dialect was for a long time the official 
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language, but also in imperial territories (the 
Netheriands, the Rhine countries, etc.), in Italy, 
aod in the East. Foreigners took a hand in 
writing in French, or in Provengal, and suc- 
ceeded very well. It is well understood that 
certain French poems of the Middle Ages, whose 
originals are lost, are preserved only in transla- 
tions or adaptations in German, Anglo-Saxon, 
Dutch, Norwegian, Icelandic, Italian, and Greek. 
The " courtly " ideal of French aristocratic soci- 
ety of the twelfth century was adopted by the 
upper classes of all Europe. In the matter of 
the arts of architecture and decoration, the 
French styles — the " Cistercian," and especially 
the "Gothic," which is the most characteris- 
tically French of all styles and whose earliest 
attempts are to be seen in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Paris — were not at all confined to 
France. Modem archaeologists have drawn up 
the long list of mediaeval monuments built be- 
yond the French borders by Frenchmen, or in 
imitation of French models; they are found 
everywhere — in Castile, Bohemia, Hungary, 
and Palestine. Village churches in Cyprus 
have an astonishing resemblance to those of our 
own villages in the departments of the Oise and 
Seine-et-Oise. Moreover, numerous texts bear 
evidence that French fashions and manufactures 
in matters of costume and care of the person 
were received outside of France with no less 
favor than French art and literature. In a 
word, mediaeval civilization — or, at the very 
least, the refined evidences of civilization — had 
in all Christian countries a French coloring. 

One more consideration. During this period 
it was to the schools at Paris that the most 
gifted clerics of all nationalities came to finish 
their studies in literature and theology. From 
the tenth century on, Paris is the intellectual 
capital of Europe. A current saying was that 
the world was governed by three powers: the 
Papacy, the Empire, and Learning. The first 
resided at Rome, the second in Germany, and 
the third at Paris. Another common saying, 



quoted by Chretien de Troyes in the prologue 
to his Cligis, and certainly repeated long before 
him, was to the effect that Learning (clergie) 
and Military Power (chevalerie), after dwelling 
for a time in Greece and next in Rome, were 
now settled in France, whence, it was to be 
hoped, they would never depart : 

Puis vint Chevalerie a Rome 

£t de la Qergie la some 

Qui or est en France renue. 

Dieu doint qu' ele i soit retenue 

£t que li leus li abelisse 

Tant que jamais de France n'isse I * 

A list has been drawn up of well-known 
men of the thirteenth century, and later, who 
belonged to the University of Paris either as 
teachers or as students; the greatest names in 
the history of the church and of mediaeval 
thought are found in this list. We may note, 
to be sure, that the greatest names are not 
French names: Albert, a German; St. Bona- 
venture and St. Thomas, Italians ; Roger Bacon 
and Duns Scotus, Englishmen, etc But what 
of that? The fact remains that the reputation 
of France in science, some six or seven hundred 
years ago, was as great as its renown in art and 
literature and in material achievement. 

Here is, then, the main fact. At a certain 
moment in mediaeval times, France, thanks to 
the advantages of her geographical position, to 
the abilities of her people, and to other circum- 
stances (chance perhaps must be credited with 
something) — France was historically far in 
advance of all other countries, and from all 
points of view. In modem times the benefits of 
this leadership have been gradually lost, and 
more or less completely so. Why? How? 
These two serious and difficult questions now 
call for an answer. 



'Then Knighthood came to Rome» 
Along with the sum of Knowledge, 
Which now has come into France: 
God grant that she be kept here, 
And that the place so content her 
That never again will she leave France! 
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If we ask ourselves, today, how the affairs 
of France ought to have been guided so as to 
secure permanently the advantages of leader- 
ship, the answer seems plain. There were re- 
quired, first, such an administrative organiza- 
tion of the country as would render her total 
military and financial strength constantly avail- 
able; second, a systematic annexation of the 
northern and eastern provinces belonging to the 
ancient inheritance of Lothaire — provinces 
which, thanks to German anarchy, were still 
hesitating between France and Germany — as a 
preparation for the inevitable time when rival 
states should appear on the European continent ; 
and third, that France, when the discovery of 
new continents had wonderfully enlarged the 
horizons of human activity, ought to have fore- 
seen that the future belonged to those European 
peoples which should "swarm over seas," and 
that the forces of national expansion were to be 
guided accordingly. 

To reproach the French kings for not having 
conceived this political program, and especially 
its third article, would doubtless be absurd. More- 
over, it is certain that the first two articles, rela- 
tively easy of conception, were not so easy of 
execution as one at this distance might imagine. 
And yet, allowance being made for obstacles 
arising from unfavorable circumstances, we are 
justified in saying that France has suffered 
cruelly, since the beginning of modern times, 
from the incapacity of those who have governed 
the country. Nearly all of her rulers shame- 
fully neglected opportunities and made endless 
mistakes. Other states — Prussia, for example 
— have plainly owed their greatness to the pru- 
dent and persevering policies of a succession of 
intelligent kings. France, for her part, was more 
often than not ruled by narrow-minded men, 
of very ordinary ability. Two exceptions may 
be cited — Henry IV. and Cardinal Richelieu; 
but that is all. 

The first article — that concerning interior 
policy — needs no extended comment. The old 



French monarchy, even under Louis XIV., 
never managed its finances well, nor, as a coD9^ 
quence, did it ever command armies at all com- 
parable, for instance, to those of FrederiA II. 
of Prussia. Nor did France ever have a solid 
administrative framework; consequently the 
state benefitted by only a small percentage of 
the national strength. 

The opportunity to annex without much 
trouble the best parts of Lothaire's territories 
was lost by the end of the mediaeval period. 
The kings of the house of Valois were so littk 
alive to their duties toward the country that 
they handed over to their younger sons whole 
provinces, thus setting up once more the ancient 
feudal arrangement which the early Gapetians 
had labored so hard to destroy. One of these 
younger sons founded, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, the great house of Burgundy, which, by a 
series of conquests and family unions, added to 
its French domains the imperial Nethcriawk 
and almost all the northern part of ancient 
Lotharingia — a great but fragile power, oi 
too rapid growth. Louis XI. shattered it, bat 
he did not succeed in taking real possession oi 
the fragments. He was not in a position to 
prevent the daughter of Charles the Bold from 
carrying over by her marriage the imperial ter- 
ritories of Burgundy to the house of Austria. 
Truly, a disastrous marriage and one fraught 
with incalculable consequences ! To crown Aesc 
misfortunes, the son of this marriage married 
the heiress of Spain — Spain whidi, by the 
union of Castile and Aragon, had just been 
raised to the rank of a first-class power. 
Thenceforward, to conquer the Low Countries, 
France must enter into conflict with Gennanv 
and Spain in coaliticMi. This was nrach ta 
undertake; in fact, too much. The immediate 
successors of Louis XL preferred to waste tirx 
in leading romantic expeditions into Italy, wiii 
the result that French blood was spilled for fifty 
years in that country, to no appreciable eflfect-- 
for the mere pleasure of it When this insanJtJ 
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was over, it was getting late, for the Reforma- 
tion had started the civil wars and aroused new 
forces in every direction. France at last, on the 
proper field, entered upon the fight with Spain 
and Spain's allies. She won very slowly, in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, some of 
the Lotharingian provinces: Alsace, Franche- 
Comte, Iworraine; but none from the Nether- 
lands. The pride of Louis XIV., excited to a 
ridiculous height by his too easy victories over 
moribund Spain, availed nothing against the 
patriotic energy of the United Provinces of 
Holland, which had become free and Protestant. 
In a word, three and a half centuries after the 
end of the Middle Ages France is hardly any 
larger than she was under Charles VII., although 
not a decade has gone by without seeing fright- 
ful hecatombs of human lives ; and round about 
her formidable states have grown up, limiting 
her and watching her. No, assuredly not — the 
second article of the prc^am was not carried 
out as it ought to have been. 

What shall be said of the third ? Did France, 
who in mediaeval times had colonies in the 
Elast and in southern Italy, and whose mari- 
time populations were noted for their adven- 
turous spirit — Normans, Bretons, Basques, 
Provencals — did France secure her legitimate 
part of the new continents, repositories of virgin 
vi^ealth and future cradles of the human race? 
There is not the least doubt that if the royal 
government had been capable of a settled policy 
in this matter, great things would have been pos- 
sible. France of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth centuries was full of people who 
would have been glad to set out, as they said 
then, " for the islands ; " " they todc their hats 
and set out for the islands" — this was the cur- 
rent phrase. But in high places there was very 
little eflfort made to smooth their way. Never- 
theless there arose spontaneously, or nearly so, 
more than one New France beyond the seas — 
in the islands of the Indian ocean, in Hindustan, 
in the Antilles, in North America (the St. Law- 



rence Valley, the region of the Great Lakes, the 
Mississippi Valley). But France was unable 
to utilize, as England did, her civil and religious 
discords to propagate her race. The Hugue- 
nots, driven out of France, did not take ship on 
some " Mayflower " and found elsewhere a New 
France; the royal government would not have 
permitted them to live, even in the far ends of 
the earth, under the fleurs-de-lis. They were 
scattered in England, Holland, Prussia, Switzer- 
land, and elsewhere, where they quickly gave 
up their nationality — a dead loss to the French 
nation. What could we expect? The royal 
government, absorbed in its European wars, its 
eyes fixed on the classic battlegrounds of 
France and Italy, felt not the slightest interest 
in the French empire bom beyond the seas, and 
made foolish use of it as small change for ob- 
taining concessions. The decisive episode in the 
history of the modem world belongs to the 
eighteenth century; it is the abdication of 
France, in favor of England, as a colonial power 
and as the mother-hive of nations. England 
then began in its turn an enormous advance, 
the effects of which in all probability will be 
prolonged indefinitely through the ages to come. 
In spite of this, France continued, up to tlie 
end of this period (to 1789), to keep the first 
rank among civilized states. We must not for- 
get that imder Louis XIV. the population of 
France alone still represented 40 per cent, of the 
total of the great powers of Europe. The costly 
mistakes of Louis XV. in colonial matters were 
hardly noticed at the time, and only much later 
were their effects seen. Finally, in all that did 
not depend directly on the government, as in 
letters, art, and science, France had easily main- 
tained her supremacy. Of course, in even these 
fields she is no longer without rivals. Italy 
has had her day in the Renaissance ; the France 
of Henry IV. and of Louis XIV. has no one to 
counterbalance Shakspere on the one hand, or 
Velasquez and Rembrandt on the other; Eng- 
land and Germany, with Newton and Leibnitz, 
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inaugurate gloriously their work in science and 
jihilosophy. But France remains the sensorium 
commune of thinking Europe, and still sets the 
fashion. Learned men of all countries have not 
ceased to use French as a medium of communi- 
cation, while Frenchmen continue in contented 
ignorance of any langruage but their own. In 
the eighteenth century, as in mediaeval times, 
the style Pompadour and the philosophy of the 
encyclopedists were in their day the style and 
the philosophy of the king of Prussia and the 
German princes, of the empress of Russia and 
the Swedish aristocracy, of all-powerful states- 
men in Spain, Portugal, Tuscany, and else- 
where. Proofs need not be cited; no one can 
dispute the fact that France was lodced upon 
in the eighteenth century as a second fatherland, 
the intellectual home of all educated men. This 
was true of those who smiled at her weaknesses, 
and even of those who disliked France or de- 
tested her. 

At this time (1789), one hundred and fifteen 
years ago, occurred an accident which pro- 
foundly disturbed the course of Eur(q>ean 
history. All that seemed accomplished by the 
evolution of the preceding centuries was sud- 
denly called in questicwi by the French Revolu- 
tion. 

The French Revolution means France rid of 
the government which had always failed to 
utilize her maximum strength and so to profit 
by her historical advance as to secure for her 
an unassailable position of leadership. The 
Revolution means France mistress of her destiny 
for the first time, her strength multiplied 
tenfold by glowing and generous passions. 
Monarchical Europe, united against her, at- 
tempts to crush her imder its weight, but with- 
out success. Then she takes the offensive 
against Europe, in the role of emancipator of 
peoples. Henceforward it is not a question of 
whether or not France shall get the Low Coun- 
tries and the Rhine as a frontier. All that the 



ancient monarchy had been scheming for in 
vain during three hundred years was gained at 
the first stroke, and more besides. But bcr 
momentum carried France farther. Could she 
check herself? Had she stopped in time, the 
ill effects of ancient blunders mlg^t have been 
counteracted. Everything was still possible. 
This was one hundred and ten years ago; let 
us see what happened. 

It was in the nature of things that soon the 
old instinct for rule and conquest shouM be 
mingled, in the revolutionary consciousness, 
with the thought of freeing other peeves. This 
spirit may, in fact, be observed as early as 1792. 
It was therefore infinitely probable that sooner 
or later the strength of France, magnified by die 
Revolution, should be appropriated and put to 
use by some general favored by fortune, to for- 
ward his own selfish enterprises. But this general 
might have been a moderate, prudent, and sen- 
sible man. If only he had been a bom French- 
man! But the place was taken by Nqx)leon, 
by a captain, Italian by blood and education, a 
foreigner to our traditional views and opinions, 
a man haunted by colossal chimeras, and one 
whose head had been turned by his amazing 
success. He made use of France, and of all 
the nations that revolutionary France had 
already annexed or allied, as instruments where- 
with to build an empire like that of Rome, and 
to embody in his person Alexander and Caesar. 
And here, we may note, is the third crisis when 
the memories of imperial Rome strongly af- 
fected the course of French history. Possessed 
of this weapon, the most formidable ever 
wielded by the hand of man. Napoleon trampled 
with horrible violence upon all that opposed his 
dreams, regardless of the harvests of hatred 
which he was thus preparing. He was allowed, 
as you know, to walk for ten years in his waking 
dream; to enter as master Vienna and Berlin, 
Madrid and Moscow. The French empire reached 
from the North Sea to the regions beyond 
the Adriatic ; it was surrounded by vassal prin- 
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cipalities ruled over by members of the imperial 
family. We are filled with amazement that such 
a paradox, the bare idea of which would have 
seemed so supremely absurd to Voltaire and his 
contemporaries, should thus have been realized. 
Later, the day dawned for the inevitable 
breaking-up, and France suffered once more 
for having leaders careless of her interests and 
of their own duties. With his old-fashioned 
ambitions all directed toward the Mediterranean 
countries of Europe and Asia as a center, Na- 
poleon at the zenith of his career was as power- 
less as Louis XV. to discern the fast-increasing 
importance of the great territories of the New 
World; he carelessly let slip from his grasp 
Louisiana and the Mississippi Valley — a third 
part and the very heart of the United States — 
just as formerly Louis XV. let go the valley of 
the St. Lawrence. Thus he finally destroyed the 
woric of the French pioneers of North America. 
To offset this, he thought he had conquered 
Europe. But he had not taken into considera- 
tion the facts that the strength of France was 
not unlimited, and that the sympathy awakened 
for revolutionary France would at last turn 
against Napoleonic France, whose brutal domi- 
nation was justified by no ideal. He took no 
account of the energies developed amcMig the 
most inoffensive peoples by the harsh manner 
in which he treated them. In his most prosper- 
ous years he never succeeded in overcoming 
English tenacity; defeated in Spain and Rus- 
sia, Germany, after her prostration at his hands, 
rose and overwhelmed him. After Waterloo he 
coolly washed his hands and departed, leaving 
France more contracted than she had been on 
the eve of the Revdution, bled to exhaustion, 
her revolutionary aureole gone, surrounded on 
all sides by new or rejuvenated states whose 
desire for vengeance was far from being satis- 
fied by his downfall. 

The history of France in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, which at first sight seems rather confused, 



unfolds quite logically when, to consider it, we 
place ourselves at the right point of view. We 
may explain it thus: France, when hardly re- 
covered from the Napoleonic disasters, tried 
again to carry through the revolution, the first 
attempt at which had turned out so badly. The 
history of France in the nineteenth century is 
the history of a great effort to restore and re- 
apply the principles of the French Revolution. 
There were counter-strokes and reactions, which 
give an impression of incoherence; but if we 
look closer, we see that the eflfort has always 
been made in the same direction — anti- 
monarchial, democratic, and secular. 

The first attempt was in 1830. But this was 
too soon; the revolution of 1830 was quickly 
side-tracked by the liberal bourgeoisie for their 
own advantage. At this time, nevertheless, 
France won back the sympathies of some of the 
oppressed nations and democratic parties whose 
good-will, proffered in 1790, had been lost to 
the nation through Napoleon. 

The second attempt was in 1848. But the 
time even yet had not come. The revolution of 
1848 traversed in a few months the arc which 
the revolution of 1789 had taken fifteen years 
to describe. Hardly cured by bitter experience 
of her liking for "the emperor" who had del- 
uged her with "glory," France accepted, in 
memory of Napoleon, a restoration of the em- 
pire. This Napoleon said : " The empire means 
peace," but he made war. There were popular 
wars, quite in the manner of revolutionary 
times, as, for example, that which brought about 
the creation of a kingdom of Italy ; but he con- 
ducted the war in such a way that the new 
Italian state could believe itself, and of course 
did believe itself, under no obligation of grati- 
tude. There were absurd wars like that with 
Mexico. At last the incapacity of the govern- 
ment and its incredible presumption brought 
upon the country the unparalleled disasters of 
1870, involving the profoundest military hu- 
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miliation, Germany unified by victory, and the 
amputation of two provinces. 

The third attempt was in 1870, under the 
shock of these calamities. But even the France 
of 1870 was hardly prepared for a r^^e 
founded on liberty; so that this third attenq>t 
also came near failing in the face of renewed 
attacks on the part of the royalists (1873). 
This danger, however, was averted, and little 
by little the republic settled solidly upon a defin- 
itive foundation. "As there was never any 
revolution in France except to establish a re- 
public, there have been no revolutions since the 
republic has been in existence." The thirty 
years that have just gone by are the most peace- 
ful of our history ; the country was never more 
quiet or prosperous than it is today. 

But while all these events were happening 
the face of the earth was changing. Considered 
apart, France of today is incomparably stronger 
from every point of view than the France of 
1789; but, relatively, the opposite is true, be- 
cause everything around her has grown — the 
proportions are no longer the same. 

Under Louis XIV. the population of France 
represented 40 per cent, of the total population 
of the great powers of Europe ; in 1789, 27 per 
cent; in 1900, hardly 10 per cent In 1789 
France was the most populous state; at the 
present time, from this point of view, she 
falls behind Russia, Germany, Great Britain, 
and Austria-Hungary. In 1789 she was the 
most homogeneous of European states; in 
fact, almost the only one unified ; now almost all 
the European states are as well organized as 



States, in the Pacific islands. The axis of die 
world is being shifted. In Aese days an his- 
torical advance of several centuries may be 
caught up in thirty years, as J2^>an has shown. 
And who would venture to lay claim, in the 
world such as it now is and promises to be, to 
a permanent leadership? There is no longer 
any military primacy possible among so many 
nations of equivalent strength. 

No one nation can be first among all nations. 
The marvelous changes brought about in the 
nineteenth century in the distributicm of social 
groups have made this primacy impossiUe, not 
only from the military point of view, but from 
every point of view. Who, or what people, 
would venture to lay claim in the present world 
to any sort of hegemony — intellectual, artistic, 
or scientific? There was a time when one need 
only know what was written in French ; literary 
men of all coimtries are today informed about 
the masterpieces of all nations, even those of 
Russia and Scandinavia, and no one is satisfied 
with his own national literature alone. As for 
science, we realize nowadays that its pursuit is 
the collective work of humanity as a whole ; all 
peoples are in collaboration, and in the common 
product It is hard to isolate and weigh the exact 
contribution made by each. No one can say, in 
the majority of scientific fields, to whcmi science 
owes the most — whether to the learned men of 
German, of English, or of French speech. 

Frenchmen who have studied the history of 
their country, and who are acquainted with 
other countries, therefore put aside the dream — 
once fully realized, but henceforward antiquated 
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liave developed and which must be respected. 
What, then, constitutes the individuality of 
France among modem nations? Here is pre- 
cisely the question in which I intended the pres- 
ent address to culminate. 

Recently, various solutions have been pro- 
posed in France, some of them diametriwJly 
opposed to others. 

The author of a book entitled La Patrie fran- 
gaise, ses origines, sa grandeur et ses vicissitudes 
— an author little known, but one who per- 
sonifies and represents a school — writes : " The 
flag of France is distinguished from all others 
by the fact that it is always accompanied or pre- 
ceded by the Cross. This cross is undeniably 
the symbol of the mission fulfilled on the earth 
by our country, and one which other nations 
v/ould like to snatch from her." This author 
believes that the essential and traditional role of 
France is that of eldest daughter and pillar of 
the church, the Catholic church : Gesta Dei per 
Francos. 

Michelet, the head of another school, declares, 
on the other hand, that what is peculiar to 
France is that she has always sacrificed herself 
for "causes" of universal interest, for the 
liberty and welfare of mankind; she is "the 
most humane of nations, who alone, as history 
shows, possesses the genius of sacrifice." Has 
she not given her blood to free the United 
States, Greece, Belgium, Poland, Italy? "In 
this country alone strength and ideality are at 
one, valor and right — two things which have 
vanished from the earth," etc. To Michelet and 
to his generation the national traditions of 
France are the ideals of justice, liberty, equality, 
and solidarity; her "mission" is to propagate 
these principles among men ; she is for all time 
■** the champion of reason and fraternal equality, 
the soldier of right." "France," said Ernest 
Renan, "is that nation which performs dis- 
interested acts for the benefit of the rest of the 
world." And another declares, in the same 
spirit : " If France ever thought of giving up 



her disinterested, social, and humane spirit, she 
would lose without possible compensation what 
has always been the source of her moral 
I.>ower;" and: "The great reason for the 
powerful influence exerted by France on other 
nations has been that she has never ceased to 
concern herself with the destinies of mankind." 

It is impossible to accept, in its entirety, either 
of these two theses. 

The first belongs to an unimportant minority. 
It has been a long time since France appeared in 
the role of the champion of Catholicism. Pepin 
the Short, Godfrey of Bouillon, St. Louis, and 
even Napoleon III. as defender of pontifical 
Rome against Garibaldi, are far in the past. 
The real eldest daughter of the church, as all 
k-now, is Spain. It would even seem that 
France, historically speaking, is the nation 
which among the Catholic nations has played 
this part the least. But it is quite useless to in- 
sist further on this point 

The second thesis is very characteristic of the 
mid-nineteenth century. It is not entirely and 
radically false, for it cannot be doubted that the 
rationalistic and sentimental program of the 
Revolution was the crystallization of opinions 
which had been very popular for centuries. From 
this point of view it is true that the French tra- 
dition falls in vei7 well \vith the humanitarian 
program of the Revolution. And it is true that 
the Revolution formulated definitely an ideal of 
liberty, equality, fraternity, and justice, and im- 
posed it with a new vigor upon succeeding 
generations in France, even to the point of lead- 
ing Frenchmen into chivalric interventions — 
often ill-managed and sometimes resented — in 
the affairs of others. But the error of Michelet 
and his following lay in believing in a quasi- 
providential and indefeasible "mission," as if 
humanity were destined to remain always, so to 
speak, under the influence and ascendency of 
that nation which was the first to open new 
highways into the future. We can easily see 
how they were led here into an exaggeration: 
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they insisted, in an indirect way, on reserving 
for France a sort of primacy; a military or 
intellectual supremacy being excluded, they sub- 
stituted a primacy of dominating and guiding 
forces in the direction of progress, enlighten- 
ment, and emancipation. We are better in- 
formed nowadays ; we have learned that in the 
future such a primacy will be divided up like 
the others. All peoples have henceforward a 
universal role. As one of our orators has said : 
"they are like vessels, which, fitted with elec- 
tric searchlights, and with prows directed 
toward the horizon of a better civilization, are 
sweeping the horizon with their lights. Who 
knows from which vessel, or from what people, 
will come the brightest signal, the most piercing 
ray?" 

As a reaction against the usual insistence by 
the Catholic idealists and the revolutionary 
idealists upon identifying the destiny of France 
with "the genius for sacrifice" — sacrifice of 
the national interests to those of the church or 
to those of humanity — and under the stress of 
mistakes committed in the name of these theo- 
ries, a new school has grown up since the formal 
establishment of the republic, which advocates 
the contrary policy of national egoism, a policy 
favoring business and colonial activity. "We 
have done enough for others, it is time to take 
thought for ourselves." Surely nothing could 
be more natural than this defensive movement, 
and, if it had always been guided by enlightened 
men, nothing perhaps could be wiser. But at 
the same time it is plain that nothing is more 
foreign to the careless and generous spirit of the 

natintn. Franrp hpars ihe hnnro-prfcic virfii^kc 



very free in its thought ; in France people began 
very soon to speak on any and all subjects with- 
out reserve and without prohibition; and this 
complete liberty, which contributes not a little 
to the life and ease of our literature, is yet, for 
many foreigners, the object of remark and of 
envy. The French mind and the French lan- 
guage, moreover, are generally credited with 
certain eminent qualities: precision, clearness, 
logic. Quite as much as her ancient ascen- 
dancy these qualities have won for France for 
centuries past her traditional role of mediator 
between the nations. If there has been in the 
modem world any parallel to the ancient univer- 
sality of Greek culture, it has been the diffusion 
of French culture among the intelligent classes 
of all countries. Thus it is that our French 
writers have been " the secretaries of the human 
mind" — in other words, they have excelled in 
the labor of sifting out what is precious or 
exquisite in foreign civilizations, with a view to 
enjoying it themselves and of enabling the whole 
world to enjoy it. These are remarks which 
might easily be expanded; the subject is one 
worthy of reflection. Mankind surely has need 
of a mediator between its different groups, a 
nation where the new faith, which shall be at 
once rational and social, and which has not yet 
been put forward to replace the old decrepit 
beliefs, shall be worked out in an atmosphere of 
absolute intellectual liberty. It is true that I 
was reading lately a book of a Gennan professor 
in whidi he predicts that this mediating nation 
will be Germany ; and a book of an Italian pro- 
fessor who claims it will be Italy, the venerable 
*nntfir frfiniium. And. hv the wav. whv should 
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office of mediator. The future will decide. We 
shall see. 

lo any case, the people, whichever it may be, 
that shall perform the duties just mentioned 
must needs be a healthy, vigorous, and growing 
people. France then would be constrained to 
renounce her candidacy if it were true that she 
had fallen into a decline, as has recently been 
rumored. Depopulation, alcoholism, parasitism 
in government circles, and what not? Volumes 
have been written in France to discuss this ques- 
tion. A whole literature full of an enervating 
pessimism has appeared to uphold the affirma- 
tive. A newspaper sent a circular to persons of 
note to inquire as to their opinion. Some an- 
swered "Yes;" others, "No;" others, "Per- 
haps." An Englishman answered: "Surely 
France is decadent, since Frenchmen are found 
who ask such a question." Heaven knows it is 
not impossible that even a great and noble 
nation should fall one day into decadence : Nil 
permanet sub sole. Men have seen it happen. 
History records that strange decline of vitality 
that came upon Spain in the late sixteenth cen- 
tury and from which she has not recovered. 
But no one who knows France of today can con- 
vince himself that she is seriously ill. She has 
had attacks, at different times during the last 
twenty years, of malignant diseases which she 
has victoriously cast off — an evidence of a good 
constitution. On the material side, she has 
maintained her rank. One cannot know exactly, 
of course, what a modem military organization 
is worth until it is tested by a shock, and it is 
certainly true that "where a battalion is con- 
stituted in France, a regiment springs up in 
Germany, and an army corps in Russia;" but 
there are reasons for hoping that the French 
organization is what it ought to be, and numbers 



are not everything. We have seen and may see 
today certain well-organized states, active and 
firm on their feet even if diminutive in stature, 
who are commanding the respect of states of 
colossal size. Morally speaking, do we not be- 
lieve that the world would lose something if 
tomorrow French authors should cease writing 
and French artists no longer express their con- 
ceptions of beauty? It seems plain that what 
has made a few Frenchmen afraid of a possible 
decadence — a fear which is at present ground- 
less — is simply the discomfort due to an uneasy 
and imperfect realization of the situation which 
I have endeavored to describe clearly in your 
presence today: the all-important fact that 
France, who in former days exerted a prepon- 
derant influence because of her historical posi- 
tion in advance of other nations, is today only 
one among many, una inter pares. " For thirty 
years now," exclaimed recently M. Jules 
Lemaitre, " there has been no special pleasure in 
being a Frenchman ! " It is quite natural that 
Frenchmen of the end of the nineteenth century 
should have had some difficulty in accustoming 
themselves to these new conditions which the 
general evolution of human societies has im- 
posed rather rudely on their country. Hence 
this uneasiness, which is betrayed in some by 
exhibitions of excessive humility ; in others, by 
outbursts of pride. But our eyes are now 
opened : we are proud — and why should we not 
be? — of a very glorious past; we rejoice in 
the attention which this past secures for us from 
nations whose future seems brighter than ours ; 
and we are confident, lastly, that France will 
remain, by virtue of the sincerity of her efforts, 
one of the forces, one of the lights, and one of 
the graces of humankind. 
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THE REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
FOR THE AUTUMN QUARTER, 1904 



In response to inquiries from members of the 
Christian Union and others as to the precise 
significance of the Union, the following state- 
ment of its scope and purposes has been issued 
by the President of the Union and the Chaplain 
of the University. 

/. GENERAL ORQAMtZATtON 

The Christian Union of the University of 
Chicago embraces all the organized religious 
activities existing in the University. These are : 
(i) the Sunday morning services; (2) the 
week-day chapel assemblies; (3) the Young 
Men's Christian Association; (4) the Divinity 
School Branch of the Y. M. C A.; (5) the 
Volunteer Band; (6) the Young Women's 
Christian League; (7) the Woman's Union; 
(8) the Brotherhood of St. Andrew; (9) the 
University Settlement. The progress of these 
activities is reported every month at the meet- 
ing of the Board of the Christian Union 
which is one of the official ruling bodies of the 
University. 

//. RECENT REORQAMIZATION 

In order to secure greater definiteness and 
effectiveness, the Christian Union was reorgan- 
ized at the opening of the year 1904-5. In con- 
sequence of this reorganization the Christian 
Union is subdivided into chapters, as follows: 
(1) the Chapter of the Junior Colleges; (2) 
the Chapter of the Senior Colleges; (3) the 
Chapter of the Graduate School ; (4) the Chap- 
ter of the Divinity School; (5) the Chapter of 
the Law School ; (6) the Chapter of the Medi- 
cal School: (^7^ the Chanter of the School of 



ized and unused forces in the University, avail- 
able for religious and benevolent work in the 
University and in the city. It is known that 
there are many students in residence who have 
in their homes been accustomed to take active 
part in work of this sort, and who will be glad 
to know of opportunities to continue such ac- 
tivity while residing at the University. 

Various kinds of work needing to be done 
will, from time to time, be laid before the chap- 
ters, and the members will have the opportunity 
to engage personally in such work as they are 
free and disposed to do. Some of these forms 
of activity are : 

I. Co-operation with the University Settle- 
ment and other social settlements : 

(i) Financially, by securing small regular contributions 
to be paid at the Sunday service or otherwise; (2) by 
personal service, each chapter committee to act in turn for 
one month to place workers, through the office and records 
of the Christian Union, the Secretary of the Union assist- 
ing the daplain in preserving continuity. 

II. Co-operation with city charities : 

(i) By aiding the district officers of the Bureau of 
Charities ; (2) by acting as agents of penny savings banks 
and of the Home Library Association. 

III. Co-operation with city churches and 
missions : 

(i) By furnishing teachers and workers; (2) by assist- 
ing in entertainments for the poor; (3) by aiding evan- 
gelical services in the city ; (4) by co-operation with the 
Volunteer Band and with other mission organizations. 

IV. Promoting fellowship: 

(i) At public worship on Sunday; (2) at the opening 
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VI. Aiding in the Chapel service : 

(i) uy encouraging reverence and attention; (a) by 
suggestions to the Board of the Giristian Union ; (3) by 
invitation where the service is not required ; (4) in other 
ways to be developed by the chapter committees. 

VII. Aiding public worship: 

(i) Through the committee on public worship; (2) by 
service as ushers or assistanU ; (3) by making arrange- 
ments for the seating of groups of students from the 
several Houses. 

VIII. Aiding the editors of the Daily Maroon 
and other agencies of publication in securing 
attention to the expressions of religious life, and 
in correcting the mistakes and misrepresenta- 
tions which frequently appear in the daily press, 

IX. Enlarging the membership roll of the 
Christian Union, as a witness to the reality of 
interest in religion and benevolence in this Uni- 
versity, and as an expression of a general pur- 
pose to show that we desire to be useful to 
others. 

It will be seen that the chapters of the Chris- 
tian Union are not designed to create organiza- 
tions additional to those referred to at the open- 
ing of this report, but rather to draw the general 
body of the Uiniversity, through its distinct divi- 
sions, into still broader and closer co-operation 
with the organizations already existing (I. 
above). 

It will be seen, further, that membership of 
the Christian Union is based upon no subscrip- 
tion to creed and upon no specific financial 
obligation. All are invited to become members 
who desire to see the religious life of the Univer- 
sity, interpreting the term in the broadest pos- 
sible way, maintained and promoted, and who 
value the opportunity to engage so far as they 
can in religious and philanthropic work. 

During the Autumn Quarter many members 
of the University enrolled as members of the 
Union. It is believed that, with this explanation 
of its broad and yet specific purposes, many 
more will wish to co-operate in their accomplish- 
ment. A new opportunity for signing the mem- 
bership roll will shortly be offered. 



///. THE WOlfK OF THE UNION 

Following are condensed accounts of the ac- 
tivities of such of the organizations embraced 
in the Union as have reported for the Autumn 
Quarter, 1904: 

I. THE YOUNG MEN^S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 

The Young Men's Christian Association of 
the University opened the Quarter seriously 
embarrassed by the loss of the president and the 
chairmen of the bible-study, religious-meeting, 
philanthropic, finance, and social committees. 
The men who were interested in the activities of 
the Association set themselves to the task of 
reconstruction. Because of the thorough work 
of the previous year, the problem was made 
easier. The different offices were filled as 
rapidly as was consistent with the plan of the 
work. Mr. Axelson became acting president, 
thus leaving the position of chairman of the 
membership committee vacant Mr. W. A. 
Butcher took up the work of the bible-study 
department. Mr. Axelson assumed the respon- 
sibility of the social committee and promoted its 
special function of arranging the opening recep- 
tion. Mr. Waterman assumed the work of the 
religious-meeting and philanthropic committees 
until late in the autumn, when Mr. L. E. Sun- 
derland undertook the former. Mr. R. W. Bab- 
cock continued as the chairman of the missionary 
committee. Messrs. W. J. Lauck and J. F. 
Moulds became chairmen of the finance and 
membership committees respectively. Thus the 
working force was once more nearly complete. 
The results achieved will speak for themselves 
and tell the story of what actually did occur. 

Snell Hall has been filled, and a la 'ge waiting 
list of applications for rooms is always on file. 
The clubroom is visited constantly, and the pool 
table is seldom unused. The members of the 
Hall have been brought into intimate relation by 
two house parties and two informals. 

The social life of the organization has been 
confined to the annual reception, which was held 
in Hutchinson Hall on October 22, and four 
dinner parties at the Men's Commons. 
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There has been and is no regular employment 
department, but more men have applied for and 
received aid from the Association than ever 
before. Over twenty men have been helped to 
secure positions where they could earn part of 
their way. An indefinite number have received 
aid in different ways. 

The philanthropic department, while not large, 
has been carefully planned and conducted. 
Three gymnasium classes have been organized 
and conducted at the University Settlement 
The average attendance was twelve and the 
total enrolment about thirty-five. Besides, some 
of the men have been doing religious census 
work and active mission work. 

The missionary department has held two 
meetings. One class has been studying " J^an." 
Mr. E. A. Henry conducted the class, which 
met five times, with an average attendance of 
eight and an enrolment of twelve. 

The religious meetings have been strong and 
helpful, though not largely attended. Eleven 
meetings have been held. The average attend- 
ance was twenty-five. One meeting was for the 
promotion of the Bible-study department, two 
for mission study ; two were addressed by men 
outside the University, Messrs. L. W. Messer 
and Allen Bums ; one was a dinner at the Men's 
Commons and was addressed by Professors J. 
M. Coulter and E. D. Burton, and Mr. W. A. 
McKnight; six were devotional and led by 
students. 

The Bible-study department has not fully 
realized what was intended. Something, how- 
ever, has been done. Nineteen different classes 
have met regularly every week. Sixteen of 
them are studying the "Life of Jesus;" two, 
the " Life of Paul ; " and one is a normal class 
for leaders taught by Professor E. D. Burton. 
One class was Episcopalian and was taught by 
Kev. Simon B. Blunt. There were two Gradu- 



bers. The average attendance at the student 
classes was six. The average attendance at the 
leaders' class was eighteen. The class enrolment 
was 129. The Association men helped to pro- 
mote the Sunday morning class, conducted by 
Assistant Professor C. W. Votaw, of the Di- 
vinity School. The attendance at this class was 
thirty-three men the first Sunday and seventeen 
men the last Sunday. Two of the fraternities 
conducted Bible classes in their own chapters. 
Ten fraternities have men in the Bible classes 
and actively aid in promoting the work of that 
department 

Financially the Association closed the year 
with a clean record and presents to the new year 
a clean sheet. This is due largely to the strong 
backing given the Association by tfie business 
men of the city, who are becoming more and 
more interested in the work at the University. 

The officers and committee men for the com- 
ing Term are the following : 

President, Charles F. Axelson, 1907. 

Vice-President and Chairman of Membership Com- 
mittee, John Frye Moulds, 1907. 

Recording Secretary, Charles £. Latchem, 1908. 

Chairman of Bible Study Committee, W. Avery Butcher, 

.•90s. 

Chairman of Religious Meeting Committee, Leslie 
Ernest Sunderland. 

Chairman of Finance Committee, W. Jett Lauck, Gradu- 
ate School. 

William J. Waterman, 

Department Secretary, 
II. THE YOUNG WOMEN'S CHRISTIAN LEAGUE 

The Autumn Quarter has been for the Young 
Women's Christian League one of extension 
into new fields as well as growth in departments 
previously organized. 

The College of Education department has 
been organized, with a regular Wednesday 
morning meeting and an average attendance of 
twenty. A small restroom is being furnished. 
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has been maintained, in addition to the week- 
day meetings. The morning watch is being ob- 
served by a number. 

An affiliated association has been organized at 
Stetson University, Florida, with one of the 
League members as president. The Faculty 
women have shown a more active .interest in 
the League, inviting groups and individuals to 
their homes. 

The growth of the League is something that 
cannot fully be estimated in figures. The mem- 
bership has increased 50 per cent; the attend- 
ance at devotional meetings has doubled; the 
Tuesday " Twilight Hour " has become a strong 
feature of the work; instead of five Bible 
groups, there are fifteen; the social functions 
show the same numbers in attendance, but the 
growth in the spirit of fellowship is marked. A 
freshman passing the League room one morn- 
ing during the first weeks of the Quarter asked 
if " a party was on." It was merely a group of 
members chatting together and explaining to 
new girls the intricacies of matriculation and 
advising them about board and rooms. 

But the most welcome advance is the spiritual 
development of many of the members and the 
consequent change in the atmosphere of the 
League. The Metropolitan Conference at Lake 
Forest last May gave to the twenty-five com- 
mittee leaders a fuller comprehension of the 
scope of the work, and the ten days at Lake 
Geneva in September and the four days at the 
Peoria state convention resulted not in en- 
thusiasm merely; the young women had time, 
unhindered by pressing duties of college or 
liome, to consider the work as a whole, to discuss 
plans with g^rls from other colleges and univer- 
sities, and to study themselves in relation to 
God and and their fellows, under the leadership 
of the national secretaries. 

It was the Geneva spirit which pervaded the 
two hundred and fifty personal letters written in 
September to incoming students; it was the 
Geneva spirit which has given to many others a 



longing for a deeper knowledge of God. It was 
through the enthusiastic reports of the returning 
delegates that members were made ready to get 
the most out of the helpful week's visit subse- 
quently received from two of the secretaries. 
Miss Conde and Miss Vose. 

Back of these influences from without, how- 
ever, have been the agencies of the quiet every- 
day work of the League. Scarcely one would 
have attended the convention, had not personal 
invitations been diligently given. The large 
number attending the summer conference was 
the far-reaching result of a matter whidi seemed 
more purely a social event; but every social 
function of a Christian organization serves two 
purposes. The quadrangle fete held last spring 
united all the University women in a common 
purpose ; it did more — it awakened an interest 
in the object of the League, and gave all a par- 
ticipation in the representation at the conference. 

But behind all the personal invitations and all 
these efforts have been the circles of prayer, the 
devotional morning hour, the faithful committee 
work, planning, praying, executing — every- 
thing from posting bulletins to leading bible 
classes — seeking to live out in everyday college 
life the motto adopted by the cabinet at its first 
fall meeting, " that in all things He might have 
pre-eminence." 

Ada B. Hillman, 

General Secretary, 
III. THE BROTHERHOOD OF ST. ANDREW 

This is an association of communicants of the 
Episcopalian church, resident at the University. 
At the beginning of the Quarter the Brother- 
hood had four members. It now has eight. The 
association has never expected a large member- 
ship, because few churchmen are willing to take 
the two vows necessary to admission into the 
order : a vow to pray daily for the extension of 
Christ's kingdom among young men, and one to 
make an earnest effort each week to bring some 
young man within reach of the teachings of the 
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church. These two vows are really all that a 
Brotherhood man or chapter assumes. The 
members have fulfilled their vows and have 
pledged themselves to nothing else. It may be 
added, however, that the Brotherhood attends 
in a body, once a month, a celebration of the 
holy eucharist at 8 o'clock in the neighboring 
parish church. Some of our members are at- 
tempting to arrange an entertainment for our 
Stock- Yards mission church. That, however, 
is not done by the Brotherhood itself. The work 
of the order consists solely in fulfilling the two, 
vows already mentioned. 

Bernard I. Bell. 

JV. THE STUDENT VOLUNTEER BAND FOR FOR- 
EIGN MISSIONS 

Weekly meetings were held during the Au- 
tumn Quarter. These meetings were partly de- 
votional and partly given up to business. We 
also held one social evening. We were repre- 
sented at the monthly meetings of the City 
Volunteer Union and once entertained the 
Union. 

New students already volunteers were dis- 
covered and allied to our band, and at least one 
student decided to become a foreign missionary. 

The most important feature of the Quarter's 
work was taking the initiative in a movement to 
correlate all the various missionary interests and 
missionary committees in the University. 

There were fifteen members in our band. 

Carlos M. Dinsmore, Leader. 

V. THE university OF CHICAGO SETTLEMENT 

The uncertain state of the new building and 
the unfinished heating plant have prevented the 
Settlement from furthering any new work, and 
prevented many of the activities from beginning 
at the usual early date. 

The organized clubs have met as in other 
years, and have shown a spirit of co-operation 
that is most encouraging. The adult clubs have 
offered to do more financially, and have assisted 
the residents in many ways. 



The athletic association of young men has 
organized a Junior association, which has played 
some successful team games with the Jimiors of 
the Lake High School. ITie head resident has 
offered a silver cup for the basket-ball contests 
between the Settlement athletic clubs. 

Three clubs are prepJaring pla3rs. The Ath- 
letic Association is studying Julius CcBsar with 
Mr. Walter Burke. Rev. John Stockwell is 
assisting the Young Woman's Qub in the stag- 
ing of a play, and is giving short talks on the 
drama. The physical-culture class of young 
women is soon to give a little farce. 

The Library has been moved into an unfin- 
ished room in the new building. This has de- 
veloped the great need of a reading-room that is 
open all the time, and also the need of a chil- 
dren's library room. It is expected that both of 
these needs will be supplied when the new 
building is finished. 

The Savings Bank has about its usual number 
of patrons, showing that the people in the neigh- 
borhood are recovering from the strike of last 
summer. 

The probation officer of the Stock Yards 
District has over a hundred boys and a few girls 
in her care. She has been able to keep in school 
many of the foreign-speaking boys, who hereto- 
fore have gone to work as soon as they were 
confirmed, or spent their time on the street until 
they were of legal working age. 

Neighborhood visiting. — ^The Settlement finds 
neighborhood visiting essential to a healthy 
settlement life. The personal side of the life in a 
neighborhood of mixed nationalities, and the 
intimate relationship with the men and women 
who confide their troubles to the residents, can- 
not be reported. Perhaps it is the husband who 
comes and asks for advice. Oftener, it is the 
wife who feels helpless with her many little 
children, and an incompetent or cruel father. 
Or it may be a discouraged labor-unionist, or 
one who sees ideal conditions ahead for the 
workers ; or an old man or woman who knows 
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that he can find a hearing for all his woes ; or 
perhaps children who enjoy the Settlement doll 
or picture-books. These are the human rela- 
tions that give a richness to life at the Settle- 
ment and that caused one of the new and young 
residents to say : " It is thrilling to be able to 
mix in with these human problems." 

Much of the activity is a process of seed- 
sowing which may bear flowers amd fruit far 
from the place of sowing. The Settlement does 
not believe in pulling up the roots to observe the 
growth ; but sometimes the fruit is brought to 
the very door of the seed-sower, and often a tiny 
bud is cherished because it is a sign of vitality, 
hidden perhaps for many years. This is felt 
when a prominent saloonkeeper gives as his rea- 
son for closing promptly at midnight that he is 
afraid of "those fierce women over the feed- 
store;" when another begs permission to have 
a Sunday afternoon entertainment; and a 
property-owner asks the Settlement for permis- 
sion to have " a decent, law-abiding saloon " one 
hundred and fifty feet from the gymnasium. 

The citizens near the city garbage dump com- 
plained that children were picking over the ref- 
use on the dump to find rubber bands and other 
salable articles for the junk-dealers. They knew 
that the Settlement would bring all the forces to 
bear upon this one question. The factory in- 
spector was asked to fine the junk-dealer for hir- 
ing boys under fourteen years of age. The chief 
of police was asked to order the policeman to 
keep children off the dump. This order has 
been obeyed. 

Five saloonkeepers were fined because the 
residents were witnesses against them for keep- 
ing open on election day. The saloonkeepers 
excused themselves by saying they had never 
before known the ordinance to be enforced. 

Sanitary and health ordinances are enforced 
because the " fierce women " know the law, and 
never enter complaints until sure of the facts; 
and then they follow up the cases to see that the 
departments have enforced the law. 



While some things have been done to create 
this wholesome regard for enforcement of the 
law, much has yet to be done; and "eternal 
vigilance " is found to be the price of living in 
the Stock Yards district. 

The result of seed-sowing in the club life was 
seen in the experience of a postman, whose boy 
belongs to one of the Settlement clubs, a branch 
of the Anti-Cruelty Society. This society has 
done good educational work. This postman 
stopped the head resident on the street and said : 
" The druggist in here wants to join the Anti- 
Cruelty Society because he saw what I was able 
to do one day last summer." And then he tcrfd 
how one hot day an overloaded lumber team was 
stalled in front of the drugstore. The driver 
was angry, and brutal in his treatment of the 
horses, but they were unable to move the load. 
The postman said : " I went into the drugstore, 
called up the lumber firm, and asked them to 
send another team of horses to help this one out 
of the hole. 'Who are you to order out our 
horses ? ' was the answer that came back to me, 
and I said: *I wear the badge of the Anti- 
Cruelty Society — that is the reason I called you 
up.' ' All right, we'll send up the team,' some- 
one answered, and he did at once." Then the 
postman opened his coat and showed me the 
little badge of the Anti-Cruelty Society, which 
he had secured through his son. 

During the fall, the head resident spoke be- 
fore the Michigan Federation of Women's Clubs 
on " Child Labor," and the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration on " Working- Women's Organizations." 
In Boston she gave eight talks in ten days on the 
two subjects: "The Public School as a Social 
Center," and " Significant Aspects of the Stock 
Yards* Strike." Talks were also given twice in 
New York on the last subject. Seven different 
labor unions have been addressed on "Social 
Circles." One talk was given to the students of 
the department of political economy at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and two to the Con- 
sumers' League of Milwaukee on "The Con- 
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sumer's Responsibilities" and "The Public 
School as a Social Center." 

Christmas week at the Settlement. — Friday, 
December 23, at 8 p. m., came the Boys' Enter- 
tainment — tree, music, candy, and horns pre- 
sented by Santa Claus. Director W. M. R. 
French, of the Art Institute, gave Browning's 
** Pied Piper," illustrating it by colored, free- 
hand drawings. This was the most success- 
lul boys' Christmas party we have ever had. 
Saturday afternoon was the annual Christmas 
party given by Mr. Charles A. Marsh and 
fifty children from the primary department of 
the Hyde Park Baptist Sunday school, to fifty 
of the children of the Settlement neighborhood. 
This is always a delightful occasion. Friday 
and Saturday and Christmas morning are all 
busy times for Kris Kringle of the Settlement. 
Gifts are put in bundles and sent to the homes, 
as mysteriously as possible, so that the children 
may not feel under obligations to anyone, but 
lo that big-hearted, giving spirit called Santa 
Claus. Many Christmas dinners went out in 
the same way. The McDowell Club of little 
boys prepared two trees which they took to two 
families — one where there was a sick mother 
at the hospital, and another where there was an 
invalid boy. Monday two parties of children — 
ten each — were taken to homes in Hyde Park 
for their Christmas party. 

Tuesday one hundred children, in a special 
car, were carried to St. Paul's parish house for 
a dinner and tree. This is the sixth year such a 
party has been entertained by the St. Paul Sun- 
day school. Wednesday afternoon three classes 
of girls from the gymnasium — sixty-five in num- 
ber — had their party, Christmas tree, games, 
and candy, Thursday, the Children's Hour and 
the Sewing Class of girls — about sixty in all — 
had their party in the afternoon. At 8 o'clock 
the Woman's Club, with their husbands and 
children — two hundred strong — were enter- 
tained by the children who, dressed in green and 
red, were attended by Santa Claus from his little 



rustic cottage to the tree as they sang their 
Christmas carols. Friday at 2 p. m., twenty old 
people had a joyful time around the beautiful 
tree. The carolers sang ; the tree was lighted ; 
coffee and coflfee cake were served after a grand 
march in which the carolers each chose an old 
kdy for partner. Santa presented an enormous 
stocking filled with surprises for each guest. 

There were present Irish, German, Polish, 
Bohemian, French, Lithuanian, and colored old 
people. Friday evening a young girls' club had 
a charming little party, differing in character 
from all the rest. Mrs. Burton Hanson, assisted 
by Mrs. Puterbaugh, gave a program of singing 
and reading. Miss Masaryk, a Bohemian, 
dressed in the Moravian peasant costume, told 
oi Christmas in Bohemia. 

This ended the Christmas parties, a week of 
good-will. The Settlement had more money and 
more personal service offered this year than in 
any previous one. And all felt that the Christ- 
mas parties were of a higher order than ever 
before. 

Mary E. McDowell, 

Head Resident. 

To these reports it should be added that the 
Women's Union of the University, on Sunday 
mornings has established and maintains, in Lex- 
ington Hall, a creche for the care of young diil- 
dren whose parents wish to attend the religious 
services of the University or of neighboring 
churches. 

The careful reading of these department re- 
ports will doubtless prove nothing less than a 
revelation to many who still imagine that the 
religious and benevolent activities of the Univer- 
sity are of a wholly incidental and desultory 
character. It will be seen that precisely the 
reverse is true. It is shown, further, that the 
co-operation contemplated in the reorganization 
described at the beginning of this report has, in 
some directions, notably in the case of the 
Young Men's Christian Association, been here- 
tofore actually in progress. What is sought still 
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further in the new organization is a broader and 
closer working together, and a simplification of 
the means whereby every individual disposed to 
help in a«ny direction may find it immediately 
practicable to do so. 

Nathaniel Butler, 

President of ike Christian Union, 



FRENCH COLLEGES OPEN TO AMERICAN STUDENTS 
P/tOeftAUt FOR 1006 

The Alliance Frangaise is a national organiza- 
tion for the propagation of the French language 
in France and its colonies and among foreign 
nations. It counts among its officers and mem- 
bers many distinguished French scholars — 
Gaston Boissier, Claretie, Lavisse, Vandal, 
Breal, Paul Meyer, Monod, Brunot, etc. In 
this country, thanks to the active participation 
of M. Jusserand, the French ambassador, and 
the French consuls, notably M. Pesoli, and his 
associates in Philadelphia; of M. Giroud, of 
Girard College ; M. Vurpillot, of the University 
of Pennsylvania; Mr. James H. Hyde, in New 
York — its most generous benefactor; and of 
Harvard, Columbia, Haverford, and Chicago, 
the work is being energetically forwarded by 
lectures and instruction. 

The Paris Central Bureau has recently issued 
a Program of its Summer Schools, to whidi 
American students are freely invited, on pay- 
ment of a subscription of $5, for single courses, 
and of $10 a month for a ticket for the whole 
course or of $20 for the two months, and 25 
cents for each lecture. Instruction will be given 
in the French language, its history, grammar, 
literature, and, practically, in conversation — in 
its best methods, in French history, geography, 
and institutions. The museums and monuments 
of Paris will be visited under the guidance of 
notable experts, and those of Rouen will also be 
seen and explained. 

The universities of Grejnoble, Dijon, and Bes- 
angon will also have summer schools. At Gren- 
oble last summer a graduate and fellow of the 



University of Pennsylvania, Mr. J. P. Wicker- 
sham Crawford, continued his studies as the 
representative of the Cercle Frangais of the 
University of Pennsylvania and of the Alliance 
Frangaise of Philadelphia, and his report of his 
successful studies there gave a capital account 
of the advantages offered to an American stu- 
dent in France. 

Thanks to M. Hyde's generous benefaction, 
an American, Professor Barrett Wendell, of 
Harvard University, is now lecturing in the 
University of Paris, and American students are 
both teaching and studying abroad; while the 
summer schools of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, of Harvard, Columbia, Cornell, and Chi- 
cago, offer courses in the French language and 
literature of real value to those who take advan- 
tage of this latest addition to our universities. 

This international exchange of scholars and 
teachers has recently been encouraged by the 
German emperor, who invites Americans to 
come to German universities, and advises Ger- 
man teachers and students to attend those of 
this country. One of the best fruits of the St. 
Louis Exposition was the attendance there of 
many famous foreign professors, who made 
careful inspection of American colleges, lec- 
tured at many of them, renewed acquaintance 
with the professors who had been their pupils 
abroad, and gave their own countrymen a very 
flattering description of the good methods and 
results of the work they had seen in American 
colleges and universities. 

The French Alliance deserves the credit of 
having been the first to undertake instruction in 
French for foreigners at home and abroad, and 
the summer schools established under its care 
in French universities and in those of this 
cotmtry will be an effective way of securing an 
increasing international exchange. 



THE WORK OF THEODORE THOMAS AT THE UNIVERSITY 

The last concert conducted by Theodore 

Thomas at the University was the second in the 
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series given by the Chicago Orchestra at Leon 
Mandel Assembly Hall, under the auspices of 
the Quadrangle Club. It was on the evening of 
December 5; on January 2 Mr. Thomas was 
too ill to take his usual place ; and on January 4 
came the sad news of his death. 

This was the second year that Mr. Thomas 
had conducted a series of concerts at the Uni- 
versity, a«nd he seemed to take an especial pleas- 
ure and satisfaction in presenting his programs 
in a hall so fully adapted to musical interpreta- 
tion, particularly to the subtler and quieter 
effects. He felt a responsiveness and apprecia- 
tion in his audiences, and knew that here was an 
actual educational opportunity along the lines 
of the highest art. 

As an indication of the sense of almost irrep- 
arable loss felt by the University over the death 
of Mr. Thomas, the following tribute from the 
President of the University is repeated : 

The sense of sorrow caused by the death of Theodore 
Thomas is universal throughout the city of Chicago. His 
work has been done for all classes and conditions of peo- 
ple. There is no element of our population but what has 
been delighted again and again by his music, and his fame 
has truly been a pride to the whole city. Members of the 
University, therefore, in common with the whole city, pay 
their tribute to him as a matchless musician and a noble 
benefactor of Giicago. At the same time, as an institu- 
tion which aims at higher learning, the University has 
peculiar reason to feel thankful for his influence in ele- 
vating musical taste and his steadfast adherence to the 
highest ideals of art. We shall always remember with 
special gratitude his kindness during the last year in 
bringing his orchestra to Mandel Hall and thus putting 
the best music at our very door. Words can express only 
a small part of what we feel ; but no one who knew Mr. 
Thomas, or knew the devoted following that he had at the 
University, can doubt that his memory will be long cher- 
ished among us. The loss to all is very great, one which 
we cannot now fully appreciate. 

Regarding Mr. Thomas and his influence. 



In the death of Theodore Thomas Chicago loses one of 
its greatest forces of enlightenment His work since the 
University has been here has been most important and 
far-reaching. I feel as if in a certain sense the light has 
gone out. Of course, the Chicago Orchestra will con- 
tinue its work and will be, we hope, a permanent and most 
valuable institution. Still we cannot forget the great 
work which Mr. Thomas has done for Chicago and for 
musical culture — a work which has made the permanent 
orchestra possible, and the influence of which will go on 
for generations. 

As a matter of peculiar interest the last pro- 
gram given at the University by Mr. Thomas, 
which was an especially successful one, is here 
reproduced in full : 

Symphony No. a Beethoven 

Rondo, " Till Eulenspiegel's Merry Pranks " Strauss 

" The Country Wedding " Goldmark 

Overture, " Tannhauser " IVagn^ 

It is also of an almost pathetic interest to note 
that in the program prepared in advance by Mr. 
Thomas for his concert at the University on 
February 6 there is included the " March Fune- 
bre " by Chopin-Thomas. 

On the evening of Januarv 2 the following 
program, the third in the series, was given imder 
the direction of Mr. Frederick A, Stodc, who 
was the assistant leader of the Chicago Ordies- 
tra when Mr. Thomas was alive : 

Overture to " Benvenuto Cellini " Berlios 

" Traume " IVagner 

Waldweben. " Siegfried " IVagner 

Symphony No. a, C Major, Opus 61 Schumann 

Symphonic Poem No. 2, ** Phaeton," Opus 39 

Saint-Saens 

::«n"-^°"""*'l string Orchestra Grin 

" Spring " ) 

Suite, from the Ballet ** Casse-Noisette," Opus 71a 

Tschaikowsky 
I. Ouverture Miniature. 
II. Danses caraet^ristiques : 

(a) Marche ; (6) Danse de la Fie drag^ ; 
(c) Tr6pak, Danse russe ; (d) Danse arabe ; 
(e) Danse chinoise; (/) Danse des Mirli- 
tons. 
III. Valse des Fleurs. 
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was delivered, in French, in Cobb Lecture Hall, 
on October i8, by Professor Charles Victor 
Langlois, of the University of Paris. M. Lang- 
lois was bom in Rouen in 1863, was graduated 
as an archivist-paleographer at the ficole des 
Chartes, and became a lecturer at the Sorbonne. 
He now occupies a professorship of the sciences 
auxiliary to history. 

He is distinguished especially in two lines of 
work. The first is mediaeval French history, 
represented by a history of Philip HI ( 1887) ; 
a collection of documents on the history of the 
Parlement ( 1888) ; a series of formularies 
< 1890-98) ; a volume on the period of the last 
Capetians of the direct line, in M. Lavisse's 
Histoire de France (1903) ; and a very inter- 
esting volume, published last year, on French 
society in the thirteenth century as exhibited in 
ten of the romances of adventure. Secondly, he 
has published three exceedingly useful works 
in the field of historical methodology: (a) in 
collaboration with M. Stein, a large treatise on 
the archives of France (1891-93) ; (b) in col- 
laboration with M. Seignobos, an Introduction 
to the Study of History, which has been trans- 
lated into English ( 1897) ; and (c) his Manuel 
de bibliographic historique (2d ed., 1901-4), a 
handbook indispensable to all historical workers. 

M. Langlois interests himself largely in gen- 
eral educational questions. His volume entitled 
Questions d' histoire et d'enseignement (Paris, 
1902) has been crowned by the French Acade- 
my. His visit to Chicago was made on the 
return from St. Louis, where he had served as 
a member of the international jury on educa- 
tional exhibits. 



A FORTHCOMING VOLUME OF THE BARROWS LECTURES 
The University of Chicago Press will issue 
in the near future a volume of the Barrows Lec- 
tures delivered in 1902-3 in India, Ceylon, and 
Japan by Dr. Charles Cuthbert Hall, president 
of the Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
Dr. Hall was the third incumbent of the Lecture- 



ship founded by Mrs. Caroline E. Haskell, his 
predecessors being the late President John 
Henry Barrows, of Oberlin College, and Prin- 
cipal A. M. Fairbaim, of Mansfield College, 
Oxford. The intention of the foimder was to 
promote the consideration of the essential prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion by educated mem- 
bers of other religions in India and the Far East. 
International interest in the Lectureship has 
been awakened by reason of the breadth and 
kindliness of the founder's purpose, and the cor- 
dial reception given the Barrows lectures in the 
Orient. 

The course of lectures contained in the forth- 
coming volume was delivered by Dr. Hall in 
each of the five university cities of India : Cal- 
cutta, Allahabad, Lahore, Bombay, and Madras ; 
also in Kobe, Kyoto, Tokio, and Sendai, Japan. 
Parts of the course were given at Benares, 
Delhi, Poona, Madura, and Vellore in India; at 
Colombo and Kandy in Ceylon; and at Oka- 
yama, Nagoya, and Osaka in Japan. It is said 
that in all of these places the audiences were 
large, and that many marked expressions of ap- 
preciation were bestowed upon the lecturer. 

The general title of the course is Christian Be- 
lief Interpreted by Christian Experience, and the 
lectures, six in number, discuss the following 
subjects: "The Nature of Religion;" "The 
Christian Idea of God Interpreted by Experi- 
ence;" "The Lord Jesus Christ the Supreme 
Manifestation of God ; " " The Sin of Man and 
the Sacrifice of Christ;" "The Ideas of Holi- 
ness and Immortality Interpreted by Experi- 
ence ; " " Reasons for Regarding Christianity as 
the Absolute Religion." 



A SERIES OF OPEN LECTURES ON THE CRANE 
FOUNDATION 

On January 10, 1905, a series of twelve open 
lectures on the Crane Foundation was begun in 
Cobb Lecture Hall by Professor Paul Nicolas 
Milyoukov, of Russia, who is Professorial Lee- 
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turer on Russian Institutions. The general sub- 
ject of the series is "The Revival of the 
Southern Slavs/' and the dates and titles of the 
separate lectures are as follows : 

January lo — "The General Features of the National 
Life in the Balkans." 

January 13 — " Croatia." 

January 17 — " Servia." 

January 20 — " Montenegro and the Albanian Ques- 
tion." 

January 24 — " Bosnia and Herzegovina." 

January 2j — " Bulgaria." 

January 31 — "Bulgaria" (concluded). 

February 3 — " Macedonia and the Macedonian Ques- 
tion." 

February 7 — " Economics, Social Structure, Trade, 
ano Finance in the Balkan States." 

February 10 — "Political Life, Political Parties; the 
Press in the Balkans." 

February 14 — " Literature in the Balkans." 

February 17 — "International Situation in the Balkans: 
Views as to the Future." 

Professor Milyoukov also gave a series of 
twelve lectures on " Russian History and Insti- 
tutions " during the Summer Quarter of 1903. 

In 1892 he was Magister of History in the 
University of Moscow, Private Docent in Rus- 
sian History at the same institution from 1886 
to 189s, and Professor Ordinarius in History at 
the University of Sofia, Bulgaria, in 1897-8. 



February 9 — " The Future of Religion ib the Light of 
its History. 



LECTURES ON THE HASKELL FOUNDATION FOR 1906 

Professor George F. Moore, Ph.D., D.D., of 
the Harvard Divinity School, began in the As- 
sembly Room of the Haskell Oriental Museum 
on January 25 a series of six lectures on the 



THE FACULTIES 



On the evening of January 30 Dr. James H. 
Canfield, Librarian of Coliunbia University, 
gave an address in Haskell Oriental Museum 
before the Chicago Library Qub. 

Assistant Professor Albert H. Tolman, of the 
Department of English, spent three Quarters of 
the year 1904 abroad, chiefly in England and 
Scotland. 

"Co-Education: I. A Stage of Educational 
Development," is the title of a contribution, in 
the January (1905) issue of Harpe/s Bazaar, 
by President William R. Harper. 

On February i a special lecture to students in 
the Medical Courses was given by Professorial 
Lecturer James Nevins Hyde on the subject of 
'* Leprosy in the United States and its Colonies." 

" The Relation of Graduate Study to General 
Culture" was the subject of an open lecture, 
given in the Law Building on February 3, by 
Professor Josiah Royce, of Harvard University. 

Miss Mary E. McDowell, Head Resident of 
the University of Chicago Settlement, spoke on 
"Our Proxies in Industry" before the West 
End Woman's Qub of Chicago on January 20. 

Professor Ernst Freund, of the Law School, 
was in charge of the local arrangements for the 
meeting of the American Political Science As- 
sociation at the University during the holidays. 
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" The Psychology of Conversation " was the 
subject of an address, on January 23, before the 
Englewood Woman's Qub of Chicago, by Pro- 
fessor George E. Vincent, of the Department of 
Sociology. 

Under the auspices of the Department of 
Political Science an address was given in Cobb 
Lecture Hall on February 2 by Mr. Collin 
FyfFe, of Chicago, on "The Financial System 
of Chicago.*' 

" Diplomats and Diplomacy " was the subject 
of an address before the Fortnightly Qub of 
Chicago, on January 26, by Professor Harry 
Pratt Judson, Head of the Department of Poli- 
tical Science. 

"Public Buildings" was the subject of an 
address in FuUerton Hall of the Art Institute, 
Chicago, given on January 26 by Professor 
Charles Zueblin, of the Department of Sociology 
and Anthropology. 

"King Lear" was the subject of a lecture 
before the Englewood Woman's Club of Chi- 
cago, on January 16, by Professor Richard 
Green Moulton, Head of the Department of 
General Literature. 

At the annual session of the State Historical 
Society of Illinois, at Springfield, on January 
25, Associate Professor Edwin E. Sparks, of the 
Department of History, was elected a member 
of the board of directors. 

On the evening of February 2 Professor Wil- 
liam D. MacQintock, Dean of University Col- 
lege, spoke under the auspices of the Henry 
George Lecture Association of Chicago on 
" Poetry and the Common Life." 

Dr. Burton E. Livingston, of the Department 
of Botany, has been appointed to the staff of 
the Bureau of Soils in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and will begin his new 
work at the close of the Winter Quarter. 

Professor Charles R. Barnes and Dr. Henry 
C. Cowles, of the Department of Botany, have 



been ai^xnnted delegates from the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science to 
the International Botanical Congress at Vienna. 

"Problems of the Juvenile Court" was the 
subject of an address by Professor Charles R. 
Henderson, Head of the Department of Ecclesi- 
astical Sociology, before the National Prison 
Congress held at Quincy, 111., in October, 1904. 

"A School that Makes Its Own Textbooks and 
Tools " is the title of a contribution, descriptive 
of the University Elementary School, in the 
Chicago Tribune of January 22. The article 
has a number of illustrations of remarkable 
interest. 

During the month of January the University 
Preachers have included Dr. Orrin P. Gifford, 
of Buffalo, N. Y. ; Dr. Frederick E. Dewhurst, 
of the University Congregational Church, Chi- 
cago; and Dr. Armstrong Blade, of Toronto, 
Canada. 

Professor Shailer Mathews, of the Divinity 
School, discussed " The Promotion of Research" 
at the "Round Table" conference on the teaching 
of church history, held during the recent meet- 
ing of the American Historical Association in 
Chicago. 

On January 25 Mr. William Norman Guthrie, 
I^rCcturer in General Literature, gave an address 
on the " Didactic Element in Art " in Fullerton 
Hall of the Art Institute, Chicago. Mr. Guthrie 
also lectured on the subject of "Maeterlinck" 
at the same place on January 28. 

" Roman Baths " was the subject of a lecture 
on January 11, in Fullerton Hall of the Art 
Institute, Chicago, by Assistant Professor Gor- 
don J. Laing, of the Department of Latin. It 
was given under the auspices of the Chi- 
cago Society of the Archaeological Institute of 
America. 

At the "Round Table" conference of the 
American Historical Association at its recent 
meeting in Chicago, Associate Professor Emily 
J. Rice, of the College of Education, presented 
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the subject of " The Preparation of the Elemen- 
tary Teacher " with reference to the teaching of 
history. 

On the evening of January 27, 1905, the mem- 
bers of the Beta of the Illinois chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa held a reunion and dinner in 
Hutchinson Hall. Professor George S. Good- 
speed, of the Department of Comparative Reli- 
gion, who is president of the local chapter, 
presided. 

"The Evolution of Realism from Shakspere 
to Ibsen" was the subject of an address on 
January 17 before the Chicago Woman's Aid 
Society in Sinai Temple. It was given by 
Associate Professor Camillo von Klenze, of 
the Department of Germanic Languages and 
Literatures. 

"Irrigation Law" is the title of a series of 
five open lectures, given in the Law Building by 
Mr. John Maxcy Zane, Professorial Lecturer on 
the Law of Mining and Irrigation, beginning 
on January 12. Mr. Zane was formerly a mem- 
ber of the Utah bar, and so, conversant with 
the practical phases of his subject. 

Professor Charles R. Henderson, Head of 
the Department of Ecclesiastical Sociology, was 
chairman of the jury for Group 139, Charities 
and Corrections, at the World's Fair in St. 
Louis. Mr. Henderson was awarded by the 
Exposition authorities a gold medal for studies 
and services in Charity and Corrections. 

At the seventeenth annual meeting of the 
American Economic Association, which was 
held at the University of Chicago from Decem- 
ber 28 to December 30, 1904, Professor J. 
Laurence Laughlin, Head of the Department of 
Political Economy, presented a paper on "The 
Theory of Price and Some of its Applications." 

On the evening of February 3 the University 
of Chicago Dramatic Qub will present in Leon 
Mandel Assembly Hall a modem comedy, by 
Sidney Grundy, entitled A Pair of Spectacles; 
and through the generosity of the club it is 



expected that the University Settlement will 
receive from the proceeds a large financial 
benefit 

The department of book reviews in the new 
monthly magazine called First Aid, which is to 
be the official journal of die American White 
Cross First Aid Society, is to be conducted by 
Associate Librarian Zella Allen Dixson. The 
leading article in the March number will be the 
first of a series by Professorial Lecturer Nidio- 
las Senn on " First Aid Societies in Europe." 

Professor Charles Zueblin, of the Department 
of Sociology, gave an address on January 14 
before the South Park Improvement Associa- 
tion of Chicago at its tiiird annual meeting. 
The following directors of this association arc 
connected with the University: Professor 
George E. Vincent, Professorial Lecturer Fran- 
cis W. Parker, of the Board of Trustees, and 
Mr. Charles A. Marsh, a trustee of the Divinity 
School. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
Dearborn Seminary, which has been in affilia- 
tion with the University of Chicago since 1899, 
was celebrated on January 18, 1905, at the rooms 
of the Chicago Woman's Qub, by a reception, 
an address of welcome, reminiscences, songs, 
and a poem entitled " Dearborn." Miss Evelyn 
Matz, a graduate from the University in the 
class of 1897, is the present head of the 
Seminary. 

The President of the University was in at- 
tendance at the meeting of the Association of 
American Universities held in Baltimore, Md., 
on January 12, 13, and 14; and on January 28 
he was the guest of the Eastern Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the University of Chicago, which gave 
its annual luncheon at the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
in New York. Dean Eri B. Hulbert, of the 
Divinity School, was also a guest of the Alumni 
Association. 

" Studies on the Plant Cell " is die title of a 
series of contributions now appearing in the 
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American Naturalist — the work of Assistant 
Professor Bradley M. Davis, of the Department 
of Botany. They give the present status of 
cytological investigations in botany and a critical 
discussion of some important phases in this field 
of research. Mr. Davis will spend the summer 
of 1905 at the Marine Biolc^cal Laboratory, 
Woods Hole. 

"Contraband of War" was the subject of a 
paper by Professor Harry Pratt Judson, Dean 
of the Faculties of Arts, Literature, and Science, 
before the first annual meeting of the American 
Political Science Association, which was held at 
the University of Chicago from December 28 to 
December 30, 1904. Professor Judson is a member 
of the Executive Council of this Association, 
which was organized a year ago at New Orleans 
and already has a flourishing membership. 

At the second annual prize contest in oratory, 
held on January 11 in the Fine Arts Building, 
Chicago, under the auspices of the Hamilton 
Club, Mr. Schuyler B. Terry, of the class of 
1905, represented the University of Chicago. 
The subject of his oration was "Alexander 
Hamilton, the Patrician Statesman." The other 
institutions represented were Knox College, and 
the Universities of Minnesota, Iowa, and Michi- 
gan. The first place was won by the speaker 
from Knox College. 

The December number of the Journal of Polit- 
ical Economy has for its opening article a con- 
tribution on "Conditions in the Cattle Industry," 
by Assistant Professor William Hill, of the 
Department of Political Economy ; " Capital as 
a Competitive Concept " is contributed by Assist- 
ant Professor Herbert J. Davenport, of the 
same Department; and "Occupations in the 
Twelfth Census " is an article by Assistant Pro- 
fessor John Cummings, also of the Department 
of Political Economy. 

For the civic exhibit of the new Municipal 
Museum of Chicago, to be held in the Public 
Library on February 13, Professor Charles 



Zueblin, of the Department of Sociology, has 
charge of the collecting and arranging of mate- 
rial bearing on public art ; Miss Jane Addams, 
Head of Hull-House and Lecturer in Sociology, 
is responsible for the housing exhibit; and 
Professor George E. Vincent, of the Depart- 
ment of Sociolc^^, has general supervision as 
president of the board of directors. 

"Where is the West?" is the question dis- 
cussed in the opening pages of the February 
number of The World To-Day by the editor. 
Professor Shailer Mathews, of the Divinity 
School. Mr. Mathews also contributes to this 
number an illustrated article on "Culture in 
the West ; " and among the illustrations of the 
article is a portrait of Professor Richard G. 
Moulton, Head of the Department of General 
Literature, who is spoken of as "probably the 
leading University Extension lecturer in the 
United States^" 

"Beverly Hills" is a reading lesson derived 
from an excursion by the second grade of the 
University Elementary School, which is con- 
tributed by Elsabeth Port, of the Faculty of that 
School, to the January number of the Elemen- 
tary School Teacher. Miss Lorley A. Ashle- 
man, of the School of Education, writes upon 
" The Teaching of a Language in the Elemen- 
tary School ; " and George W. Myers, Professor 
of the Teaching of Mathematics and Astronomy 
in the same School, discusses the question 
"What is Accuracy in Elementary Arithmetic?" 

Beginning with the evening of January 12 a 
series of three popular lectures on the Bible was 
given during the month of January, in Leon 
Mandel Assembly Hall, by Professor Shailer 
Mathews, of the Department of Systematic 
Theology. Mr. Mathews' subject was "The 
Gospels." On February 23, March 2, and 
March 9, the President of the University will 
continue the same series at the same place, his 
subject being " The Work of the Old Testament 
Sages." These lectures are given under the 
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auspices of the Hyde Park Guild of the Reli- 
gious Education Association. 

Professor Samuel W. Williston, of the De- 
partment of Paleontology, contributes to the 
November-December (1904) issue of the Jour- 
nal of Geology a " Notice of Some New Reptiles 
from the Upper Trias of Wyoming." The arti- 
cle has six illustrations. Mr. Stephen R. Capps, 
Assistant in Physiography in the University 
High School, and Mr. E. D. K. Leffingwell 
contribute to the same number an article on 
** Pleistocene Geology of the Sawatch Range, 
near Leadville, Colo.;" and Professor Rollin 
D. Salisbury, Head of the Department of Geog- 
raphy, has an illustrated contribution on " Three 
New Physiographic Terms." 

Professor Framk F. Abbott, of the Depart- 
ment of Latin, has the opening contribution in 
the January issue of Modern Philology, which 
is entitled "The Evolution of the Modem Forms 
of the Letters of Our Alphabet." Mr. Abbott 
includes with this a plea for pure paleography. 
To the same number Dr. Edith Rickert, of Lon- 
don, who received her doctor's degree from die 
University in 1899, contributes a fifty-six page 
article on " The Old English Offa Saga ; " and 
Mr. Milton A. Buchanan, of the Department of 
Romance Languages and Literatures, has an 
article on ** A Neglected Edition of la Leyenda 
del Abad don Juan de Montemayor." 

The sixty-sixth contribution from the Hull 
Botanical Laboratory appears in the January 



and the second, " The Sexual Organs and Spo- 
rophyte Generation of the Rhodophyceae." 

In the January issue of the American Journal 
of Theology Professor George B. Foster, of the 
Department of Systematic Theology, has, under 
the head of " Recent Theological Literature," a 
review entitled "A Liberal Manifesto;" Dr. 
Edgar J. Groodspeed, of the Department of 
Biblical and Patristic Greek, writes upon "A 
Syrian Patriarch ; " Professor George S. Good- 
speed, Professor Ira M. Price, and Assistant 
Professor Herbert L. Willett write upon " Some 
Recent Old Testament Literature;" Professor 
Franklin Johnson, on " New Light on the Ger- 
man Reformation;" and Professorial Lecturer 
Alonzo K. Parker and Professor Charles R- 
Henderson, on "Some Recent Missionary 
Literature." 

At the joint debate in Leon Mamdel Hall on 
January 21, between teams from the University 
of Minnesota and the University of Chicago, 
the latter team won in the discussion of the 
question, "Resolved, That the United States 
should continue its present policy of opposing 
the combination of railroads." The representa- 
tives of the University were Mr. Albert N. Mer- 
ritt, of the Graduate School, and Mr. Arnold 
B. Hall and Mr. Horace G. Nebeker, of the 
Law School. Professor Harry Pratt Judson, 
Dean of the Faculties of Arts, Literature, and 
Science, who was formerly a member of the 
faculty of the University of Minnesota, was the 
chairman of the evening. The judges were 
Chief Justice Bishop, of Iowa; Justice Mar- 
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I'> 375 pages ; and there are numerous illustra- 
tions. These volumes now make accessible Pro- 
fessor Loeb's well-known researches concerning 
the effects of salt solutions upon life-phenomena, 
and give a resume of his other investigations 
along similar lines. The following chapter- 
headings will give some idea of the scope of 
the work : " On Instinct and Will in Animals ; " 
"Experiments on Qeavage;" "On the Limits 
of Divisibility of Living Matter;" "Remarks 
on Regeneration ; " " The Influence of Light on 
the Development of Organs in Ainimals ; " "The 
Physiolc^cal Effects of Electrical Waves." 

" The Open Mind," " Exploration in Ancient 
Ruins," and " The Outlook in Religious Educa- 
tion" are the opening editorials by President 
William R. Harper in the January issue of the 
Biblical World. "What Should the Churches 
Demand of the Theological Schools?" is die 
subject of a contribution by Professor Ernest D. 
Burton, Head of the Department of New Testa- 
ment Literature and Interpretation. It was 
originally presented as a paper before the Bap- 
tist Congress at Louisville, Ky., on November 
8, 1904. "The Prophetic Message of Hosea" 
is the ninth study by the President of the Uni- 
versity in the series on the Prophetic Element 
in the Old Testament Under the head of 
" Exploration and Discovery " Associate Profes- 
sor James H. Breasted, of the Department of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures, summarizes 
the results of archaeological research in Egypt 
during the last season. 

The opening contribution in the January issue 
of the American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literatures is entitled " Political, Religious, 
and Social Antiquities of the Sargonid Period," 
and is written by Mr. Allen H. Godbey, a 
Fellow in the Department of Semitic Languages 
and Literatures ; die second contribution, which 
is a " Geographical List to R. F. Harper's ' As- 
syrian and Babylonian Letters,' Vols. I-VIII," 
is by Mr. Olaf A. Toffteen, a Fellow in the 



Department just mentioned ; and Associate Pro- 
fessor James H. Breasted has in the same issue 
an article on "The Report of Wenamon," and 
also one on " The Eleventh Dynasty of Egypt," 
the former being a partial preprint as it will 
appear in the fourth volume of Mr. Breasted's 
Ancient Records of Egypt now being printed 
by the University of Chicago Press, and the 
latter also appearing in the Abhandlungen 
(1905) of the Royal Prussian Academy. 

"Problems of Municipal Administration" is 
the opening contribution in the January issue of 
the American Joumcd of Sociology. It was 
written by Jane Addams, Head of Hull House, 
Chicago, who was the Convocation Orator of 
the University on December 20, and who is also 
a Lecturer in Sociology. The article was given 
originally as an address before the Department 
of Politics in the International Congress of Arts 
and Science at St. Louis in September, 1904. 
Associate Professor William I. Thomas, of the 
Department of Sociology, contributes "The 
Province of Social Psychology," which also was 
delivered as an address before the congress just 
mentioned. The editor. Professor Albion W. 
Small, Head of the Department of Sociology, 
pays a tribute in this number to Gustav Ratzen- 
hofer, who died at sea on his return from the 
St Louis Congress of Arts and Science, in 
which he was an important participant. 

The chairman of the Committee of Local 
Arrangements for die annual meeting of the 
American Economic Association in Chicago 
during the holidays was Mr. Charles R- Crane, 
who established at the University the Crane 
Lectureship on Russian Institutions. Associ- 
ated witii him, ks Secretary, was Assistant Pro- 
fessor John Cummings, of the Department of 
Political Economy. Other members of the 
committee were Professor Albion W. Small, 
Head of the Department of Sociology; Pro- 
fessor George E. Vincent, of the same Depart- 
ment; Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, Head 
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of the Department of Political Economy; 
Assistant Professors Thorstein B. Veblen, Her- 
bert J. Davenport, and William Hill, of the 
same Department; Professor Charles R, Hen- 
derson, Head of the Department of Ecclesiasti- 
cal Sociology; Professorial Lecturers, Messrs. 
George R Peck and Graham Taylor; Mr. 
Franklin McVeagh and Hon. Francis W. Par- 
ker, of the University Board of Trustees ; and 
President William R. Harper. 

At the third annual convention of the Reli- 
gious Education Association, which begins in 
the Old South Church of Boston on February 
12, 1905, President William R. Harper, chair- 
man of the Executive Board of the Association, 
is to make the response to the address of wel- 
come; at the same convention Professor John 



M. Coulter, Head of the Department of Botany, 
will make an address upon " Science as a Teach- 
er of Morality ; " and Assistant Professor Qyde 
W. Votaw, of the Department of Biblical and 
Patristic Greek, will speak upon " The Field of 
Religious Education in America." At later 
sessions of the convention the President of the 
University will give an address on the subject: 
**What Can Universities and Collies Do for 
the Religious Life of Their Students ? " Profes- 
sor Charles R. Henderson, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Ecclesiastical Sociology, will discuss 
"The Part of the Home in Religious Educa- 
tion;" and Assistant Professor Herbert L. 
Willett, of the Department of Sonitic Lan- 
guages and Literatures, will speak of " Biblical 
Instruction at the Summer Assembly." 
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THE PRELIKINARY ANNOUNGEKENT OF THE WINTER FINALS AND THE FIFTY-FOURTH 

OONVOOATION, 1905 



March 15, Wednesday — 

10:30 A.M. The Junior finals in Public 
Speaking for the Ferdinand Peck Prize. 
Declamations by 

LowBs JuNioss Uppbs Juniors 

Harriet Grim Edith Emily Terry 

Paul Moser Adolph George Pierrot 

Kent Theater 
The members of the Jtitaior College Faculty who are 
present will act as judges. 

March 17, Friday — 

10 : 30 A. M. The Junior College Qass Exer- 
cises. The Leon Mandel Assembly HaU 

March ip, Sunday: Convocation Sunday — 

The Committee on Religious Exercises : Charles R. 
Barnbs, Chairman; Zonia Baber, Francis A. 
Blackburn, Fredric M. Blanchard, William G. 
Hale, Charles R. Henderson, Paul O. Kern, Addi- 
son W. Moore, Eliakim H. Moore, Theodore L. 
Neff, A. Alonxo Stagg, Albert H. Tolman, Eliza- 
beth WaUace, Samuel W. Williston. 

10:15 A.M. The O>nvocation Prayer Serv- 
ice. The Theater in the Reynolds Clubhouse 
Members of the Faculties will meet in the Club 
Drawing Room, second floor; candidates for de- 
grees and titles will meet in the Qub Library. 

10:45 A.M. The Procession. 
11:00 A.M. The Convocation Religious 
Service. 

The Convocation Sermon by Rbv. President Wii/- 

LiAM H. P. Faunce, D.D., of Brown Unirersity. 

The Uon Mandel Assembly Hall 



March 20, Monday — 
4 : 00 p. M. The Forty-sixth Meeting of the 
University C(Migr^;ati<Mi. 

The Haskell Oriental Museum, Congregation Hall 
The Congregation Committee: The President, 
Charles R. Henderson, Alonzo K. Parker, James 
P. Hall, Joseph K Raycroft, Charles R. Barnes, 
Edwin E. Sparks, George H. Mead, Addison W. 
Moore, Nott W. Flint. 

8:00 to 10:30 P. M. The President's Recep- 
tion. Hutchinson Hall 
The guest of honor : Herbert Putnam, Lit.D., Libra- 
rian of Congress, the Convocation Orator. All 
friends of the University will be welcome without 
special invitation. 
The Committee: Edwin E. Sparks, Chairman; 
Frank F. Abbott, James H. Breasted, Frederic I. 
Carpenter, George L. Hendrickson, J. Franklin 
Jameson, Paul Shorey, James P. Hall, Gerald B. 
Smith, Harry G. Wells, Albert A. Michelson, 
Joseph P. Iddings, Edwin O. Jordan, Charles R. 
Mann, Oskar Bolza. » 

March 21, Tuesday: Convocation Day — 
8 : 30 A .M^ The Matutinal for Candidates for 
Higher Degrees. Hutchinson Parlor 

10:30 A. M. The Senior College Qass Exer- 
cises. 

The Haskell Oriental Museum, Congregation HaU 

3 : 00 P. M. The Fifty-fourth University Con- 
vocation. The Leon Mandel Assembly Hall 
The Committee: George H. Mead, Chairman; 

Henry G. Gale, Fredric M. Blanchard, Ernest D. 

Burton, Ernst Freund, Edgar J. Goodspeed, 
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George H. Locke, Jerome H. Raymond, Wilbur S. 
Jackman, Lewellys F. Barker, Frank R. Lillie, 
Herbert N. McCoy, ilenry G. Cowles, Julius 
Sdeglitz, George C Howland. 
The Procession. 

The Convocation Address: "The State and 
Research." 
Herbert Putnam, Lit.D., Librarian of Congress. 



The Qmferring of Degrees. 

The President's Quarterly Statement 

The Recession. 

March 22, 2^, 24, Wednesday -Friday — 
8:30 A.M. to 4:00 P.M. Examinations for 
the Winter Quarter. 



THE ANNUAL MEETING AND REPORT OF THE WOMAN'S UNION 



The annual meeting of the Woman's Union 
was held in the room of the Union, Lexington 
Hall, on January 18, 1905. The following were 
elected officers for the year 1905 : 

PresiiUnt — Uisa Marion Talbot 

Vici'Pretidents — First, Miss Anne E. Allen; Second, 
Miss Sophonisba P. Breckinridge; Third, Miss Shirley 
Farr. 

Secretary — Miss Clara H. Taylor. 

Treasurer — Miss Anne H. Martin. 

Chairmen of committees — House, Miss Gertrude Dud- 
ley ; Hospitality, Mrs. H. A. Bigelow ; Membership, Miss 
Gladys £. Gaylord; Entertainment, Miss Vivian B. 
Small; Music, Miss Louise G. Larrabee; Philanthropy, 
Miss Henrietta K. Becker. 

Ex officio — President of Woman's Athletic Associa- 
tion, Miss Elizabeth McFarland; General Secretary of 
the Young Women's Christian League, Miss Ada B. Hill- 
man. 

The secretary of the Union, Miss Qara H. 
Taylor, submitted the following report for the 
year 1904- 

fiBPOfiT OF THE SECRETARY 



Secretary — Miss Ethel Jaynes. 

Treasurer -^"MLias Anne H. Martin. 

Chairmen of committees — House, Miss Gertrude Dud- 
ley; Hospitality, Miss Halle D. Woods; Membersh^ 
Miss Sophonisba P. Breckinridge; Entertainment, Miss 
Alice S. Thompson ; Music, Miss Louise Larrabee ; Phi- 
lanthropy, Miss Henrietta K. Becker; Lunch-room, Miss 
Lulu Just. 

At this meeting it was decided that the presi- 
dent of the Woman's Athletic Association and 
the general secretary of die Young Wcmian's 
Christian League be made ex-oHicio members of 
the 0>imcil of the Union. These were, respec- 
tively, Miss Marie Ortmayer and Miss Ada B. 
Hillman. The constitution was amended also 
by making provision for three vice-presidents 
instead of one. 

The following changes in officers have oc- 
curred during the year: 

Miss Harris, second vice-president, resigned, 
and on June 8, 1904, Miss Gladys E. Gaylord 
was elected to fill the vacancy. 

Miss Ethel Jaynes, the secretary, presented 
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Union into the care of the University Commons. 
With this change the Lunch-Room G>mmittee 
was found to be no longer necessary. 

The magazines for the reading table have 
arrived with great regularity and have covered 
every inch of the table. To make room for the 
new magazines and to provide for die disposal 
of the old ones, Miss Genevieve Sullivan was, 
on November ii, 1904, elected chairman of the 
Committee of Books. 

During the past year the members have 
always found the room of the Union a pleasant 
place for resting, reading, or studying, and have 
never been disappointed by the failure of the 
tea-urn to appear at the appointed hour. Wed- 
nesday afternoons have brought many oppor- 
tunities for social enjoyment, which is bringing 
the members of the Union into closer friendship. 

But, as will be seen from the reports of the 
chairmen of the various committees, the Union 
has worked not only along social lines ; it has 
engaged in religious and philanthropic activities 
as well. In a religious way, the Union has co- 
operated as far as possible with the Young 
Woman's Christian League, whose general sec- 
retary is an ex'Oflicio member of the council of 
the Union. At die quadrangle fete. May 28, 
1904, the Union conducted a booth under the 
management of Miss Epstein, Miss Lyon, and 
Miss Jaynes. 

The Union had expressed a desire to co- 
operate with die Christian Union and is now 
included in the Christian Union, its president 
and secretary being ex-oMcio members of the 
board of the latter organization. 

RePORT OF THE TR£A8Uff£lf 

The Woman's Union of the University of 
Chicago, in account with Anne Harold Martin, 
Treasurer. From January 20, 1904, to January 
18, 1905. 



DR. 

To cash paid custodian $ 7^*5o 

To cash paid for piano 72.00 

To cash paid lunch-room 30.8a 

To cash paid entertainments 1 7 • 07 

To cash paid for printing 54*89 

To cash paid philanthropy 35 ^oa 

To cash paid postage ^7 • 56 

To cash paid music 7*5o 

To cash paid house furnishing 9.35 

To cash paid books, magazines, etc ... . 37 . 08 
To cash paid, advanced to committee 

on quadrangle fete a. 00 

Balance to new account 

Balance from January ao, 1904 $140.74 

Dues 191.50 

Lunch-room 97 .41 

Sale of lunch-room equipment 10.00 

Sale of table linen i .95 

Quadrangle fete la. 53 

Refunded 0,22 

Refunded 2,62 



$369.80 
87.17 

$456.97 



$456.97 



REPORT OF TH£ HOUSE COMMITTEE 

The report of die House Committee was pre- 
sented by the chairman. Miss Gertrude Dudley : 

At the time the Union was organized the con- 
stitution defined the House Committee as a com- 
mittee consisting of the chairman of the various 
subcommittees, and the chairman of the House 
Committee was supposed to have general over- 
sight of all the work. As the work has de- 
veloped, the subchairmen have taken more and 
more interest in making out a satisfactory 
policy for their various oMnmittees. Their re- 
ports give the detail work. To these sub- 
chairmen, and the untiring energy of the 
president and chairmen of the Membership 
Committee, is due the success of this organiza- 
tion. Only the general work will be mentioned 
in this report. 

By order of the Coimcil last January the 
treasurer paid to the chairman of the House 
Committee one hundred dollars to be used for 
the room. Thirty-five dollars were immediately 
spent for annual subscriptions to magazines. 
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During the year the balance has purchased the 
cabinet, waste-basket, small chair, bath linen, 
and the book-racks, a small balance being 
returned to the treasurer. 

Aside from the daily use of the room by the 
students, we have been able to extend hospitality 
to various clubs and organizations. The Settle- 
ment League held one of its regular meetings 
here. The University Dames have their bi- 
monthly gathering in this room. Last winter 
the room was in weekly use Friday and Satur- 
day evenings by small clubs and social organiza- 
tions. Pernaps the most unique use of the room 
is the Sunday morning creche. Thanks to the 
energy of the chairman of the Membership 
Committee and to the hearty co-operation of 
Miss Allen, the creche did a thriving business 
during the Sunday mornings of October and 
early November. 

An important work for the Union in its early 
days was to provide a suitable and attractive 
place for students to take luncheon. For a time 
it was a problem to serve luncheon to the satis- 
faction of the students, at the same time having 
due consideration for the Finance G>mmittee; 
but the Union was developing a plan which was 
satisfactory to both. In November tf^e Uni- 
versity decided to have all the food problems 
under one management, and the Union Council 
accepted $11.75 from the U-niversity Commons 
for our equipment. This responsibility being 
removed, we can now stand ready for the new 
field of activity offered for 1905. 

THe ENTERTAINItENT COttHITTEE 



February xo: The Athletic Association entertained the 
Woman's Union at a basket-ball game in the gymnasium, 
after which the Union entertained the Athletic Association 
with an informal dance in Lexington Hall. 

February 17: Patriotic program, with a talk by Dean 
Judson, and music by the Woman's Glee Qub. 

February 24: Musical program by the Faculty Musical 
Qub. 

March 2: Readings and songs in southern dialect by 
Miss Lucine Finch. 

March 9: Settlement Association Day. 

March 16: Business meeting. 

April 6: Piano recital by Miss Giarlotte Pettibone. 

April 13: Talk by Miss Bertha C Bidwdl — "The 
International Institute for Girls in Spain." 

April 20: Informal social afternoon at the home of 
Mrs. Paul Shorey, 5516 Woodlawn avenue. 

May 4 : Talk by Dr. Alice Masaryk, of Prague — " The 
Education of Girls in Bohemia." 

May 1 1 : Dialect readings by Mr. William Gorsuch. 

May 18: Sketches of the proposed woman's buildings 
on exhibition. 

June 4: Children's Chorus of the University Settle- 
ment as guests of the Union and the Settlement League. 

October 5: Settlement Day. 

October 10-14: Members of the Faculty and their 
wives held informal receptions for women students. 

October 19: Art Day; talk by Mrs. Martin Schutze — 
" Photography." 

October 26: Consumers' League Day. 

October 29 : The children of the Faculty entertained by 
the Union at an Old Folk's Party. 

November 2: Misses Olive and Alberta Hanna gave a 
musical program consisting of piano, violin, and vocal 
numbers. 

November 9 : Violin recital by Miss Moir. 

November 16: lalk by Mr. George B. Zug — "Dutch 
Paintings at the St. Louis Fair and in Other American 
Collections " — with illustrating pictures. 

November 23 : Thanksgiving spread to membere of the 
Union. 

November 30: Talk by Dr. Martin Schiitze — "Im- 
pressionism in Modem Poetry." 

December 7: Readings and soprano solos by Miss 
Grace Pearl Loy and Miss Tracy Smith. 
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of 1904 the committee procured the services of 
different girls to give several musical numbers 
at the weekly evening lecture at the OToole 
School. On one Wednesday in the Winter 
Quarter the Faculty ladies gave us a very en- 
joyable and interesting musical afternoon. The 
committee also provided music for singing and 
dancing at the different banquets and entertain- 
ments given by the Union. In the Spring 
Quarter the committee had about twenty copies 
of five or six college songs printed, and these 
have been used on several occasions. Also 
fifteen copies of the new Chicago songbook 
were purchased for the Union room. 

THE eOmmTTBB OM HOSPITALITY 

The report of the Committee on Hospitality 
was presented by the chairman, Mrs. H. A. 
Bigelow^ 

The work of the Hospitality Committee in 
the past Quarter has been much the same as 
that of last year. The endeavor has been made 
to have, on Wednesday afternoons, the wife of 
a member of the Faculty preside at the tea- 
table, with two members to assist her. This has 
seemed to bring to students and to Faculty 
members alike that personal association which 
was ladcing in the past and which was felt to be 
one of the " needs." 

The plan of ^pointing a hostess for every 
afternoon has been much discussed, and two 
members have been ready to pour tea every 
Tuesday and Thursday. It has been somewhat 
difficult to arrange for Mondays and Fridays, 
the one seeming to be a day when members are 
too busy to drop in for a cup of tea ; the other, 
a time when we all seem to wish to be free from 
every care, even so pleasant a one as drinking 
or pouring tea. 

THE it£itB£R8HIP COttHITTEE 

The chairman of the Membership Committee, 
Miss S. P. Breckinridge, reported the member- 
ship as follows: 





Annual 


Quarterly 


Total 


Winter Quarter, 1904 

Spring Qaarter, 1904 

Summer Quarter, 1904 .... 
Autumn Quarter, 1904 .^ . . 


262 
242 
244 
190 


12 

5 
10 


274 
247 
259 
200 



THE PHILAMTHBOPIO OOitittTTEE 

The work of the Philanthropic Committee 
was reported by Miss Henrietta K. Becker, as 
follows : 

1. Settlement work. — The Settlement Asso- 
ciation — ^a joint committee of those interested in 
settlement work from the Women's Union, the 
Christian League, the Young Men's Christian 
Assodatictti, and the men's and women's halls — 
was formed January 26, 1904; chairman, 
Louisa Warren; secretary, Lucy Watkins. 
Under the auspices of this association, workers 
were furnished for Settlement visiting, and in- 
structors for library work, and for census- 
taking to assist in carrying out the compulsory 
school law. 

2. Committee for visiting the sick. — Chair- 
man, Miss Anne Martin. It is most desirable 
that all University women assist in this work by 
sending to the chairman the address of anyone 
ill or in distress. Through the eflForts of this 
committee sympathy and aid are extended to all 
women who are in need of them, as far as 
they can be reached. 

3. Art committee. — Its object is the stimula- 
tion of the aesthetic interests in the Union. 
About twenty-five members were enrolled, and 
visits to galleries and studios, and addresses by 
artists and art critics, were arranged. Mrs. 
Bigelow was made a delegate to the Municipal 
Art League of Chicago in place of Miss Becker, 
who resigned. 

4. Committee on Consumers' League. — An 
exhibit of Consumers' League products was 
given in the Union room on October 26 to dis- 
seminate knowledge and stimulate interest con- 
cerning the aims of this organization for the 
protection of woiidng women. 
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PUBLIC APPRECIATION OF PRESIDENT HARPER' 8 
QUALITIES 

During the recent illness preceding and fol- 
lowing the surgical operation on the President 
of the University many expressions of appre- 
' ciation and sympathy came from all parts of the 
country, illustrating how widely his influence as 
an educational leader and scholar has pene- 
trated. As an illustration of the feeling of the 
great city of Chicago toward him, the following 
editorial in the Chicago Tribune of February 25 
is given in full, marking, as it does, the impres- 
sion his personal qualities have made upon the 
city that gives its name to the University built 
up within its limits by the energy, adminis- 
trative ability, and foresight of President 
Harper: 

In these days of trial Dr. Harper has the reward of the 
just man made perfect — a host of sympathixing friends 
and not one word about him in public or private except 
by way of mourning. People take his grave illness to 
themselves as a personal affliction. That a man so 
learned, so useful, so kindly, so generous, so modest, so 
tender and true should be stricken down is a public mis- 
fortune. 

Dr. Harper came to Chicago a comparatively young 
man, little known, and associated with an enterprise 
against which there was at that time much prejudice. 
Many thought the doctor was a narrow theologian, after 
the straitest sect, living in the past and cherishing 
plans for the future bounded by the horizon of his per- 
sonal ambition. For two years or more he worked to 
overcome the prejudices that had been formed concerning 
him. Gradually he did so. People came to know him as 
a gentle soul, liberal and tolerant. They forgot all about 
his theology. They scarcely realized* that he was a great 
scholar. He never talked Hebrew to them. He always 
used the simple, unaffected language of the heart, and it 
went to the mark. 

For the great university of which he is the head, as 
well as for himself. Dr. Harper soon made a place. The 



country. From other sources not lets praiseworthy came 
a commons, a law school, and other buildings, some of 
them close models of the ancient buildings of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and all of them commemorating a noble and 
self-sacrificing spirit. 

Mr. Rockefeller might have put ten times as much 
money into the University of Chicago if he had chosen. 
but he could not have enlisted the sympathies of the 
people of Chicago and the surrounding country as Dr. 
Harper did ; and the one thing was as essential to the 
success of the university as the other was. 

Then, what shall be said of the brave and uncomplain- 
ing spirit in which Dr. Harper has met the trials of the 
last few months? He has seen the bitter waters rising to 
his lips and he has not flinched. He has suffered tor- 
turing pain and — he has smiled. Like one of the 
triumphant martjrrs at the stake, he has felt his life 
slowly ebbing away and has lifted up his voice in praise 
to God. Such an example of Christian resignation and 
fortitude is seldom witnessed in these days. 

One of his friends in the university said on Thursday : 
''President Harper sent a message to me today that he 
would meet his end with the same bravery that bore him 
through the operation, and that he would consecrate 
himself to death as to the life that we hope for." Regu- 
lus to the Romans could have said no more. 

The good man might well exclaim : 

" Here's a sigh to those who love me. 
And a smile to those who hate ; 
And whatever skjr's above me. 
Here's a heart for every fate — ** 

except for one thing t Nobody hates Dr. Harper. He 
has no enemies. He has only sorrowing friends. 

In a letter expressing the University's appre- 
ciation of this editorial utterance Professor 
Harry Pratt Judson, Dean of the Faculties of 
Arts, Literature, and Science, said: "Few 
things have been said or will be said of our 
President which go so directly to the heart of 
things, and which at the same time voice sincere 
feeling in so gracious words." President Ed- 
mund J. James, of the University of Illinois, 
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educational life of the Mississippi valley, and 
every institution within five hundred miles of 
Chicago, public and private, is the better today 
for his activity." ^^ 

THE DEATH AND FUNERAL SERVICE OP PROFESSOR 
QEORQE STEPHEN QOODSPEED 

Early on the morning of February 17 George 
Stephen Goodspeed, Professor of Comparative 
Religion and Ancient History, died at his home, 
5537 Lexington Avenue. He had been ill only 
a little more than a week, and his death brought 
to all members of the University and ottier 
friends a deep sense of sorrow and loss. 

Mr. Goodspeed was a graduate of Brown 
University in the class of 1880, and received his 
Masta^s d^^rec from the same institution in 
1883. He was also a student at the Rochester 
Theological Seminary and at the Baptist Union 
Theological Seminary in Chicago, receiving 
from the latter institution the degree of D.B. in 
1883. His Doctor's d^jree came from Yale 
University in 1891, and in 1891-2 he was a stu- 
dent at the University of Freiburg in Baden. 

For four years Mr. Goodspeed was the pastor 
of Baptist churches in California and at Spring- 
field, Mass. For three years, from 1888 to 1891, 
be was an assistant in Semitic languages at 
Yale University. He began his connection with 
the University of Chicago in 1892 as Associate 
Professor of Comparative Religion and Ancient 
History, and in 1898 he was given the full pro- 
fessorship, which he held to the time of his 
death. For six years, from 1895 to 1901, he 
was the Recorder of the University. 

Among the books that Professor Goodspeed 
wrote are Israels Messianic Hope, published by 
the Macmillan Company in 1900; The History 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians (1902), and 
The History of the Ancient World (i904)> the 
two latter being published by Charles Scribner's 
Sons, of New York. He was also associate- 
editor of the Biblical World and of the Amerir 
can Journal of Theology. 



During the past year Professor Goodspeed 
was especially active and prominent in the Uni- 
versity life, being president of the Quadrangle 
Qub and president of the local chapter of Phi 
Beta Kappa. It devolved upon him also to in- 
troduce to the University Congregation in De- 
cember Professor Ettore Pais, of the University 
of Naples, who was to receive from the Univer- 
sity the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws; 
and he was also chosen to represent the Facul- 
ties in an address of welcome to His Imperial 
Highness, Prince Fushimi, of Js^n. 

The funeral service for Professor Goodspeed 
was held in the Leon Mandel Assembly Hall on 
Sunday afternoon, February 19. Memorial 
addresses were made by Professor Harry Pratt 
Judson, Dean of the Faculties of Arts, Litera- 
ture, and Science, who presided ; by the Uni- 
versity Chaplain, Professor Charles R Hen- 
derson ; and by Rev. John L. Jackson, pastor of 
the Hyde Park Baptist Churdi, Chicago. 

The members of the University Faculties 
were present, in cap and gown ; tiit officers of 
the Quadrangle Qub; the representatives of 
Eagle's Nest Camp, of which Mr. Goodspeed 
was a menlber; and the members of the Uni- 
versity chapter of Alpha Delta Phi, Mr. Good- 
speed's fraternity. 

The active pall-bearers, who were chosen 
from this fraternity, were the following: Mr. 
James D. Dickerson, Mr. Robert M. Gibboney, 
Mr. Charles A. Kirtley, Mr. William J. Sher- 
man, Mr. Adelbert T. Stewart, and Mr. Schuy- 
ler B. Terry. 

The honorary pall-bearers were Dean Harry 
Pratt Judson, Dean Albion W. Small, Profes- 
sor Shailer Mathews, Professor J. Franklin 
Jameson, Professor Benjamin Terry, and As- 
sistant Professor Joseph E. Raycroft. 

Cardinal Newman's "Lead, Kindly Light" 
and Tennyson's " Crossing the Bar " were given 
by the University Choir, and a fraternity hymn 
was sung by the Alpha Delta Phi chapter. The 
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stage and the bier bore a profusion of beautiful 
flowers. 

The service was one of great simplicity and 
impressiveness, and the sincerity of the sorrow 
was such as so modest and scholarly and at- 
tractive a life would naturally evoke at its end. 

It is hoped that the addresses at the funeral 
services, and other tributes and memorials, may 
appear together in the April issue of the £/n<- 
versity Record. 

THE RECENT OPERATION ON PRESIDENT WILLI AH 
R. HARPER 

On account of the recent illness of the Presi- 
dent of the University it was found necessary 
to have an operation performed on the after- 
noon of February 22. The operation was per- 
formed at the Presbyterian Hospital by Dr. 
Charles McBumey, of New York dty, who was 
the chief surgeon in the case of President Mc- 
Kinley. Dr. McBumey was assisted by Dr. 
Arthur Dean Bevan and Dr. Nicholas Senn, 
Professorial Lecturers on Surgery. Dr. Frank 
Billings, Professorial Lecturer on Medicine, 
Dr. Ludwig Hektoen, Head of the Department 
of Pathology and Bacteriology, and Dr. Charles 
P. Small, the University Physician, were also 
present An hour was consumed in the opera- 
tion, and the trouble was discovered to be a 
cancerous growth in the intestinal tract. 

Many expressions of deep sympathy and of 
cordial hopes for the most fortunate results of 
the operation came from all parts of the coun- 
try. A special prayer service, attended by more 
than six hundred students, was held at the Uni- 
versity on the morning of February 22, and the 
exercises were conducted by the University 



operation, the audience remained standing at 
the close of the invocation in a silent prayer for 
the recovery of the President of the University. 
On February 23 the Chapel Assembly of the 
Graduate Schools became an expression of the 
sincerest sorrow and sympathy for the Presi- 
dent. The University Chaplain opened the 
meeting with prayer, and Professor Albion W. 
Small, Dean of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Literature, voiced the hope of all that the Presi- 
dent would soon be again at the University and 
in the midst of his great work. 

President Harper has made rapid recovery 
from the operation and has already returned to 
his own home. 

NEW VOLUMES BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY 

In the months of February and March four 
new volumes by the President of the University 
have appeared, three being published by the 
University of Chicago Press and one by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New Yoric. 

The Trend in Higher Education, a volume of 
four hundred pages, bears the following dedica- 
tion: 

TO 
PSANK FROST ABBOTT 

AND 

HARRY PRATT JUD80N 

MY ASSOCIATES DURING THB YEAR OP PRSPARATION POR THE 

OPENING OP THE UNIVERSITY OP CHICAGO 

AND 

WILLIAM GARDNER HALE 

THB FIRST TO CAST HIS LOT WITH THE UNIVERSITY 

AS HEAD OP A DEPARTMENT 

In the preface, which is dated February 22, 
1905, the author says : 
There need be no hesitation in saying that in the pte»- 
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Without waiting for a technical formulation of the 
significance of these facts, it is clear that ererything 
points in one direction, namely, toward the growing 
democratization of higher educational work. .... Chan- 
ges are taking place today which could not have been 
dreamed of fifty years ago, and the question may be 
seriously raised whether in all this we are not moving 
at too rapid a pace. 

Among the chapter headings are these, which 
give some idea of the wide range of the ques- 
tions discussed: "The University and Democ- 
racy," "Some Present Tendencies of Popular 
Education," "The University and Religious 
Education," "Waste in Higher Education,** 
"Dependence of the West upon the East," 
"Higher Education in the West," "The Con- 
tribution of Johns Hopkins," " The Urban Uni- 
versity," "Why Are There Fewer Students for 
the Ministry," "Shall the Theological Curri- 
culum be Modified, and How?" "Shall College 
Athletics be Endowed?" "Latin versus Sci- 
ence," "Alleged Luxury among College Stu- 
dents," "The Scientific Study of the Student," 
and " The Situation of the Small College." 

The Priestly Element in the Old Testament 
is a revised and enlarged edition of a volume in 
the college series of "Constructive Bible 
Studies," and the preface to this third edition is 
dated, like that of the preceding book, February 
22, 1905. 

The Structure of the Text of the Book of 
Hosea is a third volume of the President's 
issued by the University of Chicago Press. It 
is a beautifully printed book, with the Hebrew 
text on the left-hand page and the corresponding 
English translation on the right. 

On March 11 there will appear simultane- 
ously in this country and in Great Britain a 
fourth volume by President Harper. It is entitled 
Amos and Hosea and forms a part of the " In- 
ternational Critical Commentary," published in 
New York by Charles Scribner's Sons and in 
Edinburgh by T. & T. Qark. This volume em- 
bodies the results of many years of study and 
investigation. 



EXAMINATIONS FOR GOVERNMENT SERVICE IN THE 
PHILIPPINES 

The United States Civil Service Commission 
invites attention to the opportunity which now 
exists for graduates of colleges and normal 
schools, including students who will graduate in 
1905, to qualify for appointment in the Philip- 
pine service. Two examinations are pending 
for this service, namely, the assistant examina- 
tion and the teacher examination. From the 
assistant examination it is desired to appoint 
eligibles to tde position of teacher and to other 
positions in the administrative departments in 
that service. This examination affords the best 
opportunity for college men to place on record 
their qualifications for special as well as for 
general work. 

Practically all of the positions under the insu- 
lar government are subject to civil-service regu- 
lations, and promotions are based upon the 
records of efficiency of employees. 

The salaries of American teachers in the 
Philippines range from $900 to $1,500, and in a 
few special instances salaries above $1,500 are 
given, the division superintendents in particular 
receiving salaries of $1,500 to $2,500, according 
to the work assigned them. 

Attention is invited also to the Philippine 
Commission's Act (No. 1040) governing ap- 
pointments. After the examination papers of 
competitors are rated they will be forwarded to 
Manila. The Insular Bureau will be notified of 
the names of those selected, who will then be 
furnished provisional appointments, and that 
bureau will arrange for their transportation to 
Manila. Under the provisions of paragr^h 
(a) of section 9 of Act 1040 it is contemplated 
that, where possible, the appointees will deposit 
with that bureau the cost of their transportation 
at the special goveinment rate, but In cases 
where the appointees cannot deposit the full 
amount it is within the discretion of that bureau 
to furnish such transportation subject to the 
deduction of 10 per cent each month from their 
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salaries after their arrival in the islands. Upon 
the arrival of appointees in Manila their assign-, 
ments, both as to location and work, will be 
made by the insular authorities, and candidates 
should be willing to accept such duty and loca- 
tion as may be allotted them. 

The assistant examination will be held on 
April 5-6, 1905, and the teacher examination on 
March 15-16, 1905, and those desiring to com- 
pete should apply to the United States Civil 
Service Commission at Washington, D- C, for 
the necessary application forms. Examinations 
in Illinois will be held at Chicago, Peoria, and 
Springfield. 

n/f foanTH concert in the series by the 

CHICAQO ORCHESTRA 

The fourth concert in the series given by the 
Chicago Orchestra under the auspices of the 
Quadrangle Qub was held in Leon Mandel As- 
sembly Hall on Monday evening, February 6. 
It was the second concert conducted by Mr. 
Frederick A. Stock, Mr. Theodore Thomas hav- 
ing directed the other two. 

The following program was interpreted, to 
the great pleasure and satisfaction of the audi- 
ence: 

Symphony, C Major (Kdchd 551) Mosart 

Variations; ** Chorale St Anthony/' Opus 56 Brahms 

Overtore, " GenoveTa " Schumann 

Suite Pastorale Chabrier 

Marche Fun^re (by request) Chopin-Thomas 

Scherzo, " A Midsummer-Night's Drtam*' . .Mendelssohn 
Symphonic Poem No. 3, " Les Pi^udes " LisMt 

Chopin's " Marche Funebre," as arranged by 
Mr. Thomas himself, and "Les Preludes," the 
closing number, were especially eflFective, and 
illustrated in a striking way the versatility of 
the conductor. 



"The Damnation of Faust" Menddssohn's 
"Spring Song" and a waltz by Strauss win be 
included, and there will be 'cello and vicJin 
obligatos by Mr. Bruno Steindel and Mr. Leo- 
pold Kramer. 

PRESENTATION OF A tfODERN COHEDY BY THE 
UNIVERSITY DRAMATIC CLUB 

A particularly successful presentation of a 
modem comedy was given on the evening of 
February 3 by the University of Chicago Dra- 
matic Qub in Mandel Assembly HalL The 
play was the three-act drama, A Pair of Spec- 
tacles, by Sidney Grundy, and the cast was as 
follows : 

Mr. Benjamin Goldfinch Howard L. WiUctt 

Mrs. Goldfinch, his wife Marion A. Redlich 

Percy, his son Harold H. Swift 

Uncle Gregory, his brother C Arthur Bruce 

Dick, Gregory's son Edwin Butterfidd 

Lorimer, his friend Schnyler B. Teny 

Lucy Lorimer, Lorimer's daughter Grace Willianison 

Bartholomew, his shoemaker Jay Weddell 

Another shoemaker Henry Suker 

Charlotte, the maid Elizabeth W. Robertson 

Joyce, his butler Cyms Gamett 

There was a very good attendance, partly due 
to the purpose of the performance, which was to 
aid financially the University of Chicago Settle- 
ment. The interpretation showed the restraint 
of good coaching and good acting, and Mr. 
Howard L. Willett and Mr. C Artfiur Bruce in 
the parts of "Mr. Goldfinch" and "Uncle 
Gr^;ory," respectively, were especially effective. 
The play was fortunately chosen, and gave the 
impression as a whole of thorough prepara- 
tion on the part of the members of the cast 

The president of the Dramatic Club is Mr. 
Henry D. Sulcer; the business manager, Mr. 
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A SERIES Of ECONOMIC LECTURES 
Beginning with the aftemocMi of February 6, 
a series of Economic Lectures has been given 
through the month of February, the first lecture, 
by Assistant Professor Hugo R. Meyer, of the 
Department of Political Economy, being on the 
subject " Should the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission Have Power to Fix Railway Rates?" 
The second lecture, which was also by Mr. 
Meyer, continued the discussion of the ^me 
question. On February 20 Professor J. Lau- 
rence Laughlin, Head of the Department of 
Political Economy, had for his subject, " Large 
Fortunes," and on February 27, "Women's 
Wages and Sweat Sh(^." 

On March 7 and 14 the course will be con- 
tinued by Assistant Professor Hugo R. Meyer, 
who will speak on "Great Britain's Lesson in 
Municipal Ownership for the United States" 
and "Public Regulation of Railway Rates." 



A COURSE OF OPEN LECTURES ON MISSIONS 
Rev. Robert A. Hume, D.D., of the Bombay 
Presidency, India, began on February 20, in the 
Assembly Room of Haskell Oriental Museum, 
a series of open lectures on " Missions," his first 
lecture having for its subject "The Historical 
Development of Hinduism." On February 21 
Dr. Hume spoke on " Missions and the Modem 
View of God and the Worid." The subjects of 
the following lectures were " Missions and Com- 
parative Religions" and "What Christianity 
Has to Gain by Contact with Ethnic Faiths." 



THE FACULTIES 

" Western Mountain Scenery " was discussed 
from the geological point of view, before the 
Chicago Geographic Society, in the Fine Arts 
Building, on February 10, by Professor RolHn 
D. Salisbury, Head of the Department of Geog- 
raphy. The address was very fully illustrated 
by a series of remarkable views. 



"The Evolution of a Constitution," was the 
subject of an open lecture by Mr. Abram M. 
Pence, of the Chicago bar, on March 2 in the 
Law Building. 

Dr. John M. Dodson, Dean of Medical Stu- 
dents, gave an address on February 25 before 
the Chicago Medical Society on the subject of 
" Animal Parasites." 

The opening editorials in the February issue 
of the Biblical World, by President William R. 
Harper, are " Prophetism and Pre-Prophetism " 
and " Amos and Hosea," 

In the January number of the Old Northwest 
Genealogical Quarterly Associate Librarian 
Zella Allen Dixson has a contribution entitled 
" How Japan Keeps Her Records." 

Professor Henry H. Donaldson, Head of the 
Department of Neurology, was recently elected 
president of the Alumni Association of Johns 
Hc^kins University for the ensuing year. 

"Christianity and National Needs" is the 
title of a contribution by Professor Albion W. 
Small, Head of the Department of Sociology, to 
the Home Mission Monthly for January, 1905. 

Before the Charlevoix Club of Chicago, on 
the evening of February 16, Associate Professor 
James H. Breasted, of the Department of 
Semitic Languages and Literatures, gave an 
address on "Life in Egypt." 

"The Learned Lady of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury Comedy " was the subject of a lecture be- 
fore the North Side Art Club of Chicago on 
February 27 by Associate Professor Myra Rey- 
nolds, of the Department of English. 

In the Chicago Standard for Mar^ 4, 1905, 
is a contribution on "The Popularity of Pro- 
fessor Goodspeed." It is a tribute from his 
friend and colleague and former teacher. Pro- 
fessor Eri B. Hulbert, Dean of the Divinity 
School. It is hoped that in the April issue of 
the University Record this tribute may appear 
in full. 
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Professor Floyd R. Mechem, of the Law 
School, discussed the subject of primary reform 
before the meeting of the Midiigan Political 
Science Association at Ann Arbor on Febru- 
ary lO. 

Professorial Lecturer Arthur Dean Bevan 
gave a special lecture to students in die Medical 
Courses on February 24 in Kent Theater, his 
subject being " Anatomy at the Bedside and in 
the Operating-Room." 

"The Street Railway Problem in Oiicago" 
was the subject of an open lecture, on February 
16 in Cobb Lecture Hall, by Mr. George C. 
Sikes, this being the second lecture in a series 
of five on " Local Government." 

Associate Professor Camillo von Klenze, of 
the Department of Germanic Languages and 
Literatures, gave, under the auspices of the Ger- 
man Club, on February 24, in Lexington Hall, 
an open lecture on " Goethe's Iphigenie." 

At the celebration, on February 14, of the 
sixty-eighth anniversary of the founding of 
Knox College at Galesburg, 111., Professor 
Albion W. Small, Dean of the Graduate School 
of Arts and Literature, delivered the principal 
address. 

On March i before the Woman's Union 
Associate Professor Edwin E. Sparks, of the 
Department of History, gave an address in 
Lexington Hall on the subject of "Local His- 
tory and the Development of a Spirit of Pa- 
triotism." 

"The Dramatic Idea in Wagner's Music 
Dramas" was the subject discussed before the 
Chicago Woman's Qub on January 4 by Dr. 
Nathaniel I. Rubinkam, Lecturer in Literature. 
Dr. Rubinkam is giving at the present time a 
series of ten lectures in the University Congre- 



On the afternoons of February 9 and 23 Pro- 
fessor Charles Zueblin, of the Department of 
Sociology, gave addresses in FuUerton Hall of 
the Chicago Art Institute on the subjects re- 
spectively of " Art in the Public Schools " and 
" Parks and Boulevards." 

Professor Robert Francis Harper, of the De- 
partment of Semitic Languages and Literatures, 
has recently returned to the University from a 
three-months* visit to the British Museum in 
London and the Imperial Ottoman Museum in 
Constantinople. 

The editors of the Astrophysical Journal ac- 
knowledge in the January number a further gift 
of $200 from Dr. S. P. Langley, secretary of the 
Smithsonian Institution in Washington, which 
makes it possible to supply fifty new subscrip- 
tions to the Journal. 

At the session of the Michigan Political 
Science Association, held in Ann Arbor on 
February 9, Dr. Charles E. Merriam, of the 
Department of Political Science, outlined the 
features of the Cook County primary law and 
called attention to some of its defects. 

At a banquet of the Commercial Qub of Chi- 
cago, held in the Auditorium on the evening of 
February 25, Professor Charles Zueblin, of the 
Department of Sociology, spoke of the provin- 
cialism of Chicago and the advantages to be 
gained from the new Municipal Museum. 

At the formal opening of the Municipal Mu- 
seum of Chicago, held in the Public Library 
building on February 23, Professor George E. 
Vincent, of the Department of Sociology, pre- 
sided and introduced the speakers, among whom 
was Jane Addams, Lecturer on Sociolc^. Mrs. 
Emmons Blaine, founder of the School of Edu- 
cation, was chairman of the committee of invi- 
tation. Professor Charles Zueblin. of the De- 
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In The Dial for March i, 1905, Professor 
Charles R. Henderson, Head of .the Department 
of Ecclesiastical Sociology, has a contribution 
entitled " Struggles in the World of Suffering," 
and in Charities for January 7 an article on 
"Juvenile Courts — Problems of Administra- 
tion/' 

" Notes on the Spanish Drama," with particu- 
lar reference to Lope, Mira de Amescua, and 
Moreto, is the subject of a contribution to the 
February (1905) issue of Modem Language 
Notes by Mr. Milton A. Buchanan, of the De- 
partment of Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures. 

"What is a Revolution?" is the editorial in- 
troduction to the March number of The World 
To-Day, by Professor Shailer Mathews, of the 
Divinity School. ''Russian Liberalism" is the 
title of a contribution in the same issue by Pro- 
fessor Harry Pratt Judson, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Political Science. 

" The Outlook for Women in Medicine " was 
the subject of an address before the Woman's 
Union on February 8 by Dr. Raohelle S. Yarros, 
of Chicago. On February 15 an address before 
the same organization was given by Mrs. Made- 
line Yale Wynne on the subject of "Village 
Industries and Modem Handicraft" 

Professor George Foote Moore, Ph.D., D.D., 
of the Harvard Divinity School, and Rev. 
George Hodges, D.C.L., Dean of the Episcopal 
Theological School at Cambridge, Mass., acted 
as University Preachers for the month of Feb- 
ruary. On Sunday, February 12, which was 
Lincoln's birthday, addresses appropriate to the 
occasion were made at the University religious 
service in Mandel Hall by Professor Harry 
Pratt JudscMi, Dean of the Faculties of Arts, 
Literature, and Science; Associate Professor 
Edwin E. Sparks, of the Department of His- 
tory ; and Assistant Professor Herbert L. Wil- 
lett, of the Department of Semitic Languages 
and Literatures. 



The Fourth Yearbook of the National Society 
for the Scientific Study of Education has re- 
cently been issued by the University of Chicago 
Press. Professor Wilbur S. Jackman, Principal 
of the University Elementary School and editor 
of the Elementary School Teacher, is the presi- 
dent of the society. 

At a banquet to President Arthur T. Hadley 
by the Yale Almnni Association in the Grand 
Pacific Hotel of Chicago, on the evening of 
February 10, Profesor George E. Vincent, Dean 
of the Junior Colleges, presided and acted as 
toastmaster. Mr. Vincent also gave an address 
before the Association of Collegiate Alunma in 
the rooms of the Chicago Woman's Club on 
February 18. 

On Washington's birthday Associate Profes- 
sor Edwin E. Sparks, of the Department of 
History, gave an address before the Arch^ 
Club of Chicago on " Martha Washington." On 
February 23, in Evanston, Mr. Sparks also gave 
an illustrated address before the Fort Dearborn 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution, his subject being " Washington, the 
First President" 

In the January issue of the Astrophysical 
Journal Professor Edward E. Barnard, of the' 
Department of Astronomy, has a contribution 
on "The Bruce Photographic Telescope of the 
Yerkes Observatory," which is illustrated by 
plates of the telescope and of the observatory 
in which it is placed, and by two other plates of 
remarkable interest showing nebulosity in the 
Milky Way. 

A special illustrated lecture was given in Kent 
Theater on February 8 before the students in 
the Medical Courses by Professorial Lecturer 
James Nevins Hyde on "The Parasites of the 
Human Skin and the Modes of Their Coloniza- 
tion.'' Dr. Hyde gave a second lecture at the 
same place on February 15, the subject being 
" A Study of the Sites Selected by the Derma- 
toses for their Development and Extension." 
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Associate Professor George H. Locke, Dean 
of the College of Education, has in the February 
number of the School Review editorial notes on 
"The High Schools of Chicago in 1903," "The 
Extraordinary Education Act of the State of 
Ohio," " Secondary Education in London," and 
"The Progress of Education in the State of 
New York." 

In Memphis, Tenn., on February 16, at the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. William Bowles, oc- 
curred the marriage of their daughter, Mrs. 
Sara Bowles Ludden, to Mr. Alexander Smith, 
of the University of Chicago. Mr. Smith is 
Professor of Chemistry and Director of General 
and Physical Chemistry, aaid also Dean in the 
Junior Colleges. Mr. and Mrs. Smith will be at 
home in Chicago after March 8 at 5701 Monroe 
Avenue. 

The January-February issue of the Journal 
of Geology has, among other contributions, an 
article by Mr. E. B. Branson, of the University 
of Chicago, which is entitled " Notes on Some 
Carboniferous Cochliodonts, with Descriptions 
of Seven New Species." It is illustrated by two 
plates. Assistant Professor Stuart Weller, of 
the Department of Geology, has a contribution 
on " The Classification of tihe Upper Cretaceous 
Formations and Faunas of New Jersey." 

In the issue of the Chicago Evening Post for 
February 6, 1905, is a contribution on the Uni- 
versity of Chicago as " seen from the outside." 
It was written by a Harvard man whose im- 
pressions are unique and discriminating, as may 
be seen from the following quotation : 

I have examined professors in the Universities of 
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phere. .... Behind what is best in the UniTersity of 
Chicago stands the city. .... The old, purely academic 
tradition is passing away, giving place to keener touch 
with the immediate issues of life. 

" The Theory of Respiration " is the opening 
contribution in the February munber of the 
Botanical Gazette. It was originally the address 
of the retiring president of the Botanical Society 
of America, Professor Charles R. Barnes, of the 
Department of Botany. It has also been pub- 
lished in Science. In the same number is the 
sixty-seventh contribution from the Hull Bo- 
tanical Laboratory, illustrated by a map and 
twenty-three figures. It is entitled " The Forests 
of the Flathead Valley, Montana," and was 
written by Mr. Harry N. Whitford, who was 
formerly connected with the Department of 
Botany. Dr. Charles J. Chamberlain makes in 
this number also the sixty-eighth contribution 
from the Hull Botanical Laboratory — "Alter- 
nation of Generations in Animals from a 
Botanical Standpoint." It was presented before 
a section of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at its December meet- 
ing in Philadelphia. 

The January issue of the School Review is 
devoted to the Eighteenth Educational Confer- 
ence of the Academies and High Schods 10 
Relations with the University of Chicago. 
It contains, among other contributions, the 
" Report of the Commission of Twenty-one," the 
chairman of which was tfie President of the 
University. Mr. Qifton D. Howe, of the De- 
partment of Botany, has a contribution on " The 
Study of Trees in Winter ; " Mr. Nott W. Flint, 
of the Department of Engrlish, on " The Confer- 
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A. Jenkins, of the Department of Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures, has a contribution en- 
titled "A Brief for French in the High School." 

Studies in Ancient Furniture: Couches and 
Beds of the Greeks, Etruscans, and Ronums, 
a volume by Caroline L. Ransom, formerly a 
Fellow in the History of Art, has recently been 
issued by the University of Chicago Press. It 
contains about thirty plates and sixty illustra- 
tions in the text, and has for a frontispiece a 
particularly artistic piece of color-work repre- 
senting a terra-cotta in the Louvre, found in a 
tomb at Tanagra. In the introduction ancient 
sources, Jboth literary and monumental, are 
traced; and the five chapters following con- 
sider " Chronological Survey of Forms," " Ma- 
terials, Technic, and Centers of Manufacture," 
*• Interlaced FiUing of Couch Frames," " Fur- 
nishings," and " Style." In the supplementary 
matter is a discussion of the plates, a table of 
Greek and Latin terms, and a bibliography. 
The volume is one of the most beautifully 
printed that have come from the University 
Press. 

The Higher Life of Chicago, a volume of 
136 pages recently issued by the University of 



Chicago Press, is the work of Dr. Thomas J. 
Riley, who for three years was a Fellow in the 
Department of Sociology and received his 
Doctor's d^^ree magna cum laude in September, 
1904. It is the author's hope that "this con- 
spectus will give an intelligent view of Chicago's 
endowment of culture, and furnish great cause 
for encouragement to all its public-spirited citi- 
zens." Part I considers the educational inter- 
ests of Chicago; Part II, the moral and social 
interests of the city ; and Part III, its aesthetic 
and religious interests. In the introduction the 
growth of Chicago and the city's equipment of 
play-grounds, parks, and boulevards are noticed. 
In chapter two, under special or noteworthy 
features, are the Department of Scientific Peda- 
gogy and Child Study, the Field Columbian 
Museum, and the University of Chicago. Clus- 
ter five has to do with " Civic Associations and 
Women's Clubs," while "Social SetUements," 
"Trade Unions," and "Charities" are other 
chapter headings. A valuable appendix gives 
a list of the women's clubs, social settlements, 
and charities in Chicago. The volume is a 
significant and encouraging piece of work for 
citizens of Chicago and for students of civic 
life in general. 
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INTRODUCTION OF THE CONVOCATION ORATOR 

BY CL£it£MT WALKER AMD/f£W8, A. M,, 
Ubrarlon of tkt John Crorar Llbrturff, Okloago 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

For several reasons I am glad to have been 
able to accept the invitation to introduce the 
Convocation orator today. 

In the first place, it gives me an opportunity 
to express my interest as a citizen of Chicago in 
the University, my pride in its achievements, 
and my earnest hope that it may long have the 
same wise guidance which has brought it so far 
in so short a time. I wish tfiat I could make the 
expression of my S3rmpathy in your present 
anxiety adequate to the depth and sincerity of 
the feeling. 

To the librarian of the John Crerar Library 
the interests of the University make an especial 
appeal. That library, more, I think, than the 
other libraries of the city, has supplemented your 
own collections, and its librarian necessarily has 
been brought into relations with the professors 
and graduate students. If it has been of direct 
service to them, it has been of indirect service to 
the undergraduate body as well. On the other 
hand, we acknowledge with gratitude the obli- 
gations which the library is under to many of 
the professors for counsel and advice of great 
value. Nor are these the only obligations. For 
several years the evening staff has been com- 
posed largely of undergraduates — an arrange- 
ment which seems to be mutually advantageous. 



The library secures the assistance of young men 
of education and culture who well sustain its 
reputation for courteous and efficient service, 
while the young men obtain their college educa- 
tion in a way which we try to make as pleasant 
as possible. That the attempt is not unsuccess- 
ful we may infer from the fact that few leave us 
before graduation, and some stay even longer. 

To a librarian not only the audience, but the 
speaker and his subject, are of especial interest 
The Librarian of Congress stands by common 
consent at the head of his calling. Other libra- 
rians may administer as large and as fine libra- 
ries, may serve directly more people and in more 
varied ways, may control larger staffs, and some 
do receive more generous recompense; but no 
other has such an opportunity for service to the 
whole nation, and more especially to the scholars 
of the nation. The present Librarian of Con- 
gress has shown himself to be fully conscious of 
the value of this opportunity, and the use he has 
made of it has justified fully the expectations of 
his friends and associates. 

Bibliography is said to be the handmaid of 
literature, but it, or rather the bibliothecal art, 
which includes tfie use as well as the description 
of books, stands in a much less humble relation 
to research. Without exaggeration it may be 
called a guide, counselor, and friend. In some 
studies, indeed, books are the very material of 
research, but for all they contain the records of 
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work accomplished and of failures, and are 
therefore storehouses of advice or warning. 
Their proper use is absolutely necessary, if the 
research is to be systematic and not haphazard. 
While this is more generally recognized now 
than even quite recently, and while I know that 
some of the instructors here have realized the 
importance of instruction in the use of books, I 
think that it is still true that most American in- 
stitutions of learning place little weight on it; 
and it is only a few years since a charge to the 
same effect against European universities was 
made formally by an international gathering of 
scholars. 

Very few people have a better opportunity 
than the librarian to observe how deep is the 
ignorance, even among well-educated people, of 
the possibilites, and on the other hand the limits, 
of the aid to research to be obtained from books. 
The present extent and the possible development 
of these records of human knowledge are under- 
stood by few. As to the possibilities, consider 
only one instance. Although the alcohols are a 
comparatively simple class of organic sub- 
stances, their possible nimiber is so large, even 
from our present knowledge of them, that my 
teacher. Professor Hill, of Harvard, used to 
point out that only by the severest condensation 
could the essential facts in regard to them be 
brought within the compass of a library of a 
million volumes. As to its present extent the 
librarian is perhaps better informed than any- 
one else : better than the publisher, for much of 
the best literature of research is outside the 
regular channels of trade ; better than the book- 
dealer, of whom the best has become so by spe- 



ref erence library is in a position to render valu- 
able assistance to research in many ways. I 
have said already that the Library of Qmgrcss 
has utilized this c^portunity. American 
scholars and the American libraries who have 
benefited through this work are deeply grateful 
for it, and their gratitude should be tiie deeper 
because the work has been done notwithstanding 
pressing calls for relief from conditions caused 
by years of neglect of the library. 

Dr. Putnam's services to the libraries, and 
through them to the scholars of the country, 
have not been limited to his work at Washing- 
ton nor to those given the libraries at Boston and 
Minneapolis, of which he has had charge. He 
lias twice been president of the American 
Library Association — an unusual honor of late 
years ; and to him we owe much of the success 
of our international meeting at St Louis last 
October, with its promise of international co- 
operation in library and bibliographical inter- 
ests. 

And I consider it not only a professional 
honor, but also a personal pleasure, to introduce 
him. You are members of what is still, in spite 
of your fifty-three convocations, the youngest 
of die great universities ; he and I are graduates 
of the oldest college in the country. As the 
head of American librarians, as a schdar, as a 
fellow-alumnus of Harvard, and as a personal 
friend, I present the Convocation orator. Dr. 
Herbert Putnam, Librarian of GMigress. 
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of neither. It is, rather, of science. And my 
illustrations are rather from the sciences which 
deal with the laboratory than from those which 
depend upon the library. Yet it is my interest 
and concern as a librarian that have impelled me 
to the theme itself : these, with the admiration 
which my present office has enabled me to ac- 
ouire for certain work at Washington, and for 
the men who are doing it. 

Our national government is directly main- 
taining research to an extent not equaled by any 
other government — by any other two govern- 
ments — in the world. The. expenditure for it 
is variously es^mated at from five to ten mil- 
lions of dollars a year. It cannot be estimated 
precisely, for the undertakings which constitute 
research proper cannot be distinguished pre- 
dsely from ^ose different in nature and pur- 
pose — not always, indeed, from those merely 
administrative — but it is considerable. The 
scope and variety of tiiese undertakings would 
form a topic well worthy the attention of an 
audience such as this, on an occasion such as 
this ; and their utility would, I believe, offer a fit 
subject for treatment before you by a hand 
really competent. My purpose is more narrow, 
though, I fear, not more modest I have been 
led of late to consider the basis — legal or in 
expediency — upon which such undertakings 
rest; and it is the result of this consideration 
which I shall venture to submit to you. 

The question is not a purely academic one 
(if you will allow me a conventional expression 
so unjust to the practical aspect of modem 
academic thought). The propriety of research 
undertakings is, from time to time, actually 
questioned in Q>ngfress; it has recently been 
questioned; no more than twenty years ago it 
was in effect denied by no less a man .of science 
than Alexander Agassiz; and there is reason 
to believe that the appropriations for research 
are granted without a general appreciation in 
Congress that research is their object or the 
method of research their method. There would 



be a gain in the establishment of it upon some 
sound principle, if one can be found, which 
would be generally acceptable. 

The power of Congress in the matter is no- 
where explicit in the Constitution. If it exists, 
it must be implied in the authority to "provide 
for the general welfare." The limits of this 
authority are not defined. It has been the 
battleground between the strict and the broad 
constructionists. But these principles of its in- 
terpretation would, I suppose, be agreed to: 
(i) the undertakings whidi it authorizes must 
be calculated to result in benefits fairly diffused ; 
and (2) they must be undertakings not within 
the power or the capacity of the states or local 
authorities, or of private individuals. A third 
has been asserted : that they must be undertak- 
ings likely to confer a " direct material benefit." 
I do not perceive the logic of this limitation; 
and it has not prevented the maintenance by the 
government of agricultural colleges, whose 
benefit is neither general, nor directly material, 
nor materially direct; nor of local improve- 
ments — as of rivers and harbors — whose bene- 
fits, though locally direct, and material, are not 
directly general. Internal improvements of 
either class — of youth or of waterways — look 
not to the direct, but to the ultimate, benefit to 
the community at large. 

Where is the constitutional warrant for the 
support of instruction by the federal govern- 
ment? It exists not in the letter of the Consti- 
tution, but in an interpretation of it which meets 
with general acceptance; and in a democracy, 
whatever the written constitution, it is the 
operation under the constitution which counts; 
and an interpretation which meets with general 
acquiescence will be apt to stand. At all events, 
it will not imperil the constitution itself, fOT it is 
the too narrow constitution that snaps, not the 
too broad one. 

So as to research: To one who contests its 
propriety our first observation might be that it 
is already a fact, and a fact of large dimension* 
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It is generally acquiesced in. Futile now to 
question the interpretation upon which it is 
based. 

But such an answer would rather beg the 
question, and the view it implies might leave 
written constitutions stranded high above the 
ebb and flow of actual practice. Can we find a 
better answer? Can we find one that accepts 
the stricter interpretation and yet brings re- 
search within it? 

The departments of the government maintain- 
ing or promoting research are in particular the 
Agfricultural Department, various bureaus of 
the Army, the Navy, the Interior, and Com- 
merce and I-rabor; and the National Library. 
To these must, of course, be added the Smith- 
sonian Institution, which, though endowed, re- 
ceives grants from the general treasury. 

Now, as we look at the history of these 
bureaus, we note three things rather remarkable : 
(i) every one of them, except the Smithsonian, 
was established for a purpose professedly " prac- 
tical;" (2) every one of them has been forced 
to adopt research work as a necessary aid or 
preface to its practical work; and (3) assum- 
ing the characteristic of research woric to be the 
ascertainment of general principles, every one 
of them has contributed to it, because the data 
which it acctmiulates inevitably induce inference 
and generalization. 

Every such bureau was, I say, originally es- 
tablished for a purpose deemed " practical." 

The Department of Agriculture began, under 
the presidency of Van Buren, as an agency for 
the distribution of seeds and of olants for ex- 



might have economic importance. The Naval 
Observatory, ridiculed, when proposed by Presi- 
dent (J. Q.) Adams as "a lighthouse in Ae 
skies," was ten years later conceded as a depot 
for charts and instruments. Only by an infer- 
ence of the intentions of Congress gained from 
the report of a conmiittee, and not expressed in 
the law, did it proceed to the compilaticwi of 
nautical almanacs, and thus to the researches 
upon which these were based. The Marine 
Hospital Service was to furnish a barrier 
against the intrusion of immigrant disease ; and 
the Bureau of Standards — a recent creation — 
tests of weights, measures and instnunents of 
precision, an aid to manufacture, and a protec- 
tion to the community against fraud in com- 
merce. The earliest function of the National 
Library, now a library for research, was to 
supply books required by Congress in framing 
legislation. 

In no one of these departments or bureaus — 
and I have mentioned but typical cwies — was 
theoretical investigation at first proposed as an 
end in itself. In every one of them — and this 
is our second observation — it has been adopted 
as an indispensable aid in practice. Take the 
Department of Agriculture. Its practical utility 
would not be questioned. In the enlargement 
and improvement of crops its service is potent 
(i) in the extermination of injurious insects by 
insecticides or through the introduction of 
hostile species ; (2) in the prevention and cure 
of plant diseases ; (3) in the perfection of soils 
and their adaptation to particular crops; (4) 
in the introduction from iortosn countries of 
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In all such service the department furnishes 
prime counsel and potent example to interests 
involving over twenty billions of dollars and 
two-thirds of the people of the United States. 
Can the service be performed with mere hus- 
bandmen or dairymen? By no means; it re- 
quires an army of scientists: entomologists, 
botanists, bacteriologists, biologists, and chem- 
ists, whose work is partly in the field, but even 
more largely in the laboratory. 

One of its Divisions has been occupied for 
four years with an investigation of the binding 
qualities of road materials. The result has been 
proof of a chemical reaction in the materials 
most efficient, when gfround fine under moisture : 
a result of very useful import, but not to be 
reached outside of a laboratory. 

Its Weather Bureau makes forecasts which, 
like those of the great floods of 1903, are of 
general, and may be of critical, importance to 
agriculture and to commerce. They depend, 
however, upon a science which, though its field 
is nominally the earth's atmosphere, must seek 
its data in the stellar atmospheres also ; for the 
question is as to the effect of the solar energy 
poured forth in radiation and observable in sur- 
face phenomena. The interpretation of these 
has to be made in terms of the general solar 
action. They are to be treated as pulses or 
symptoms of the great operations inside the 
solar surface, whose laws can be discovered 
only by inference and mathematical analysis. 
The determination of the " solar terrestrial syn- 
chronism," upon an understanding of which 
alone prediction can be safe, tiius involves 
•* many correlated subjects in solar physics, ter- 
restrial magnetism, and meteorology." It is 
not, therefore, for the purpose of abstract specu- 
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graphic telescc^, a horizontal spectrohelio- 
graph, and spectrum analysis." The purpose of 
its observations will be practical, but their 
method will be that of pure science ; and their 
results may contribute to "a gfreat science of 
cosmical meteorology." 

The accomplishments of the G>ast and Geo- 
detic Survey during the ninety-eight years of 
its existence have included 30,000 miles of topog- 
raphy mapped, 300,000 square miles of water 
sounded out, 1,000,000 square miles of deep-sea 
soundings taken and shown in 500 charts of 
unrivaled accuracy and beauty, and of indis- 
pensable utility. The bureau has published the 
G>ast Pilots, invaluable to navigation. Its ob- 
servations of the tides at thousands of stations 
furnish predictions, not merely for our own 
coasts, but for all ports of the world to which 
our shipping is likely to go. It has covered 
nearly 400,000 square miles witii triangulation, 
run many thousand miles of precise levels, cov- 
ered the country with a homogeneous system of 
astronomically determined points, established 
transatlantic longitudes, and contributed data 
for a magnetic survey which touches the entire 
earth. 

All this was practical work. But it involved 
the higher mathematics and astronomy, and a 
study of the law of the earth's magnetism ; and 
it has required not merely the application of 
established principles, but, to some extent, Ae 
establishment of new principles — that is, of 
new generalizations. It has required extensive 
new observations and the collection of a pro- 
digious quantity of new data, which are valuable 
contributions to pure science. The triangulation 
within the United States will aid to determine 
the size and figure of the earth, which is Ae 
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along the coasts which will disclose the law of 
their periodicity, while a needful regard to 
benchmarks to which the tides were referred 
will betray the subsidence or rise of the land. 
The determination of astronomical positions has 
required the perfection of existing star places — 
affcM'ding tfius a stimulus to practical astrcm- 
omy» and the employment of the pendulum in 
gravity research. The deep-sea soundings and 
dredgings and incidental physical observations 
have widened our knowledge of marine life; 
and tfie magnetic observations, though local, 
have contributed data for a magnetic survey 
which may compass the entire eartfi. 

The Geological Survey has compiled and pub- 
lished a c(Hiq>lete topographic map of nearly 
1,000,000 square miles — or 26 per cent of tfie 
area of the United States — which, among other 
services, has "greatly expedited investigations 
by cities of their water supply, and aided in the 
improvement of highways and railroads. It has 
covered 71,000 square miles witfi its geologic 
maps — which, with the topographic maps, 
present a practically complete history of tfie 
topography, geol(^;y, and mineral resources of 
the area described." Its hydrographic branch, 
including the reclamation service, " has recorded 
the maximum, minimum, and mean discharges 
of all the more important rivers, and for shorter 
periods the same facts concerning the lesser 
tributaries of the many hundred streams in the 
United States ; " and has gathered data concern- 
ing the public lands which are irrigable, and 
their possible water supplies. Its division of 
geography and forestry has made detailed ex- 
aminations of 110,000 square miles, and pre- 
pared reports on them which show the character 
and amount of the timber, and many other facts, 
which will serve as a basis for the future man- 
agement of these properties. 

Its aid to the mining interests of the country 
has been of the highest practical importance. 

The investigation of the origin atad geologic rela- 
tions of the Lake Superior iron ores and the publication 



of its reports have so effectiTely directed the p rospector 
in the discovery of the dqiosits, and the miner in eco- 
nomical methods of development, that this region now 
leads the world in the production of iron ore. The 
detailed areal mapping and the determination of under- 
ground structure in the Appalachian coal fields are plac- 
ing the development of its coal, petroleum, and gas re- 
sources upon a scientific basis, and relieving these 
branches of the mineral industry of a large part of the 
hazard and uncertainty which has always been associated 
with them.* 

But what has this service involved? It has 
involved tfie application of principles known to 
science ; but it has involved also the accumula- 
tion of new data and the ascertainment of new 
principles. It has required the establishment 
of laboratories, and the maintenance of a corps 
of specialists — geologists, physicists, chemists, 
botanists, palaeontologists, petrognq>hers. Their 
investigations into the physical characteristics 
of rocks in various processes of formation, and 
into the action of volcano and geyser, have led to 
conclusions of general importance — as to tiie 
composition and structure of rocks, for instance, 
and the identification and classification of fossil 
remains of plants and animals. The data accu- 
mulated for a definite practical purpose furnish 
material for inference which contributes to gen- 
eral theory. The inference may only in part 
find immediate and direct economic application. 
It is, I believe, certain to find ultimate applica- 
tion. To proceed to it, with the data before 
him, is, however, the inevitable next step of the 
true scientist. To forbid him to proceed to it is 
to affront the instinct, the motive, and the train- 
ing which distinguish him from the ordinary 
man. It is to deprive him of the stimulus which 
the college teacher is now granted, not merely 
to enable him to advance in his teaching, but to 
prevent him from receding. It is, indeed, from 
the practical standpoint something worse; for 
it is to deprive the community of the benefit of 
general conclusions of possibly far-reaching 
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importance which are within reach without ma- 
terial expense. For the acctmiulation of tfie 
data, which is the great expense, has been ac- 
complished. The laboratories are there; the 
men are there. They are true scientists. The 
judgment which has enabled them to accumulate 
with discrimination, and their familiarity witfi 
the phenomena as actual observers, are the very 
elements which, based on a sound theoretic 
training, should designate them the very persons 
most competent to generalize. To reject this 
service is to let a great asset run to waste. 

The Bureau of Standards was established but 
four years ago. It should express, tiierefore, 
the present policy of the government in scientific 
work. The motive of its establishment was 
essentially ''practical." Its functions are ex- 
pressed as follows: the custody of the stand- 
ards ; the comparison of the standards used in 
scientific investigations, engineering, manu- 
facturing, commerce, and educational institu- 
tions, with the standards adopted or recognized 
by the government; the construction, when 
necessary, of standards, their multiples and sub- 
divisions ; the testing and calibration of stand- 
ard measuring apparatus, the solution of 
problems which arise in connection with stand- 
ards; the determination of physical constants 
and the pn^rties of materials. 

Now, these services were not wholly novel. 
There had existed a division of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey called the Division of Weights 
and Measures. Its equipment consisted of a 
few fixed standards with which comparison 
was made, and a small personnel, chiefly ad- 
ministrative. Visit tfie Bureau of Standards 
today. You will find it on a high knoll near the 
District limits, well away from the noise, the 
dust, and the jar of the city pn^r. On this 
knoll rise two ample buildings connected with 
tmderground passages. One building contains 
all Ae machinery: boilers of 250 horse-power 
capacity, dynamos, apparatus for converting the 
electric currents into every variety and intensity. 



a spacious switchboard for distributing it to any 
number of points or concentrating it upon one ; 
but, besides tfiis heating and power plant, an 
army of individual electric batteries; a huge 
refrigerating plant, which may keep any room 
at any required temperature, rendering the ex- 
periments independent of the season; and a 
liquid air plant; a woiicshop, also, where an 
infinity of apparatus may be made, and highly 
skilled mechanics competent to make it. Both 
buildings contain testing-rooms where the final 
" practical " applicaticm takes place ; but both — 
and this is the thing to remark — contain labo- 
ratories, chemical and physical, which in aspect 
differ from laboratories for pure research in 
nothing save in a perfection of equipment rarely 
attained by such a laboratory privately main- 
tained. As you pass up and down tfie long cor* 
ridors, you see room after room devoted to 
research, certain of them unblushingly labeled 
"research;" and, if you enter, you will meet 
man after man conducting it, who is no mere 
administrator, no mere expert, but a true scien- 
tist; and if you ask where he came from, you 
will find that he came f nwn a collie or univer- 
sity, and brought to this work tfie academic 
ideal and is applying to it the methods of pure 
science. The staff of the bureau is, in fact, 
headed by a corps of chemists and physicists; 
and the larger part of their time is devoted to 
research which is none the less pure because it 
may result in an application which is practical. 
Why this elaborate equipment and organiza- 
tion ? The work of the bureau is to be, in brief, 
measurement. To measure, you must have a 
standard; to test, you must have a constant 
The standards must be determined, the constants 
must be ascertained. And it is a question not 
merely of a pound-weight or of a yard-tape, but 
of every instrument of precision which enters 
into art and industry, and of many substances : 
from a fifty-pound weight used by the Steel 
Corporation, a trivial variation in which may 
cost the community tens of thousands of dollars 
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yearly, to the temperature thermometers upon 
whose accuracy may hang the lives of tens of 
thousands of persons. 

Are not standards already established? Ab- 
solute standards, no. It is a matter of approxi- 
mation. Perfection is not possible; and tfie 
approach to it must be made by incessant experi- 
ment, never ending. An inch divided into ten- 
thousandths would have satisfied the needs of a 
few generations ago. But it now contents 
neither science nor industry. We must now be 
able to divide an inch into a hundred thousand 
parts, and take away and apply a single one of 
them. And the end is not yet In many mea- 
surements the percentage of error has been re- 
duced to one in a million; and still the end is 
not yet. 

For to all this work of measurement — and it 
is upon measurement that almost every physical 
science today, from astronomy to physiology 
depends — there have been brought the re- 
sources of chemistry and physics. Heat, light, 
electricity — every branch of physics, except 
perhaps sound — is being applied to it in tfiis 
bureau; spectrum analysis also, and all of the 
processes of analytic chemistry. You will see 
them measuring witfi ordinary scales — of mar- 
velous delicacy, however ; but you will see them 
measuring also in photometry, by electricity, 
and by light-waves. And, incidentally, you will 
see them everywhere seeking and determining 
the physical — and chemical — constants which 
are die fundaments and furnish the units. The 
melting-point of ice is but one item ; they must 
have the melting-point of copper, of silver, of 
gold, and of other substances. They must have 
the molecular weight of chemical substances as 
vet unascertained. Thev must determine Ae 



motive force, and through this, as well as by 
optics, of high temperatures. To set two units 
of length end to end so that Aey shall touch 
would seem a process of childlike simplicity; 
but to ascertain the point of omtact is so diffi- 
cult a matter as to have required special appa- 
ratus to whose invention one of our prominent 
scientists — the president of Ae Cam^e In- 
stitution — gave elaborate thought. The occa- 
sion of the investigation may be a particular 
test; but the investigation may have to be 
elaborate ; its methods are the methods of pure 
science, and its results are a contribution to 
pure science. 

I may add that its spirit is the spirit of pure 
science. A young physicist sending a current 
through a certain gas in order to ascertain Ae 
conditions under which its spectrum is formed, 
had just observed that the glowing power was 
many times the brilliancy of the large Cooper- 
Hewitt lamp standing by his apparatus. He 
mentioned the fact as curious, but indiflferontiy. 
It interested him as a scientific fact, but its com- 
mercial possibilities not at all. With those he 
was not concerned. His attitude reminded me 
of a remaric of a leading geophysidst, that he 
didn't " really care tuppence " for the phenom- 
ena observed in economic geology save as they 
helped to tell us what is tiie constitution of the 
inside of the earth. 

The work of the Bureau of Standards is 
therefore largely theoretic investigation. And 
it is none the less so because its professed main 
purpose is practical. It is dealing with tfieories, 
which are none the less theories because they 
may also be termed mere facts. When the 
bureau determines a physical constant, it has 
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sidered as generalities already obtained by colli- 
gation of other facts, they are tfieories." • 

Our knowledge of nature — I am no longer 
quoting Whewell — can never be exhaustive. 
Until nature be exhausted, our data must be in- 
complete ; until we can s^ply to them a perfect 
intelligence, our inferences from them must be 
imperfect In the meantime, we can but put 
together the phenomena within our reach and 
draw from them such conclusions as are within 
our capacity. We may call these principles, or 
laws, or tendencies, or mere facts-of-general- 
application. They are no more than theories, 
and no less. Every physical constant deter- 
mined by the bureau is thus but a theory ; every 
standard which it applies is but the application 
of a theory. Its instruments of precision are 
but theories ; for they are not absolutely precise, 
but only relatively so. What, inde^ arc 
theories in any science but assumed instruments 
of precisian ? Are they not equally such 
whether, as in the physical sciences, they repre- 
sent laws to which we must approximate in our 
arts, or, as in the social sciences, ideals to which 
we should approximate in our conduct? 

I have described the Bureau of Standards at 
greater length, first, because, as a recent crea- 
tion, it expresses the present policy of the gov- 
ernment, but, also, because it expresses this 
deliberately. In neither the work itself nor in 
the explanation of it to Congress is there any 
attempt to obscure the intention that it is to be 
largely a work of research. The five chemists, 
the fourteen physicists, the twenty-eight labora- 
tory assistants, who head the staff, were asked 
for as chemists, physicists, and laboratory as- 
sistants, not as weighers and measurers and 
clerks of class two or class four. And the 
$600,000 which has gone into die plant was 
asked for to establish laboratories, not to estab- 
lish mere ofiices or workshops. The creation of 
this bureau, during a short session of a Con- 
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gress suspicious of new undertaking^, was itself 
a miraculous achievement. I have the heartier 
pleasure in advertising this because the man 
who achieved it was yielded to die public service 
by the University of Chicaga It was he who 
convinced the Appropriations Committees that 
such a bureau was a necessary public utility ; it 
was he who convinced the committees — a far 
more difficult task — that an ample provision 
for pure researdi must be an indispensable con- 
dition of its practical service. He encountered 
prejudices, but he boldly faced them ; and, com- 
bining scientific learning with a knowledge of 
the arts, tact widi urgency, patience with in- 
sistence, and modesty and sincerity with all, he 
conquered them. The result is a credit to the 
academic training. You will not resent my 
adding that it is also a credit to the legislative 
judgment 

There were prejudices. They have always 
existed and still exist And they have induced 
a certain timorousness on the part of some of 
our scientists which sometimes finds comical ex- 
pression. I asked the head of a certain bureau, 
eminently scientific in methods and results, how 
far his people were engaged in theoretic investi- 
gation. " Not at all," he answered indignantly, 
as though the question were an imputation. 
" Our work is practical. We haven't anything 
to do with theories. We are dealing with facts.'* 

"You don't, then, establish certain general 
principles and then apply them?" 

"Oh, yes, of course. But we establish the 
principle by investigating the facts." 

"And what starts your investigation?" 

"Why, it starts with an idea that such and 
such may be so. But then we collect die facts, 
and if these confirm die idea, we announce and 
apply it If they don't, we throw it over." 

"There is an idea, a notion, then — a sort of 
hypothesis?" 

"Certainly; only it isn't a mere speculation, 
a guess, out of the inner consciousness." 
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" And the result, when you reach it, is capable 
of general application ? " 

"Of course." 

" Is tfiere, in fact, any research in your branch 
of science looking to general principles, which 
may not have a practical application?" 

" Certainly not I've always said it I " 

Here, then, is investigation which begins with 
a theory and concludes with a principle, and 
whose intermediate processes are the processes 
of all inductive science; and yet those con- 
ducting it repudiate the idea that they are en- 
gaged in theoretic investigation, and would 
shudder to be called theorists. They want to be 
known as "practical." A theorist is to them 
what a divine once described him before you: 
"the will o' the wisp of science." To be called 
a theorist is to them to be called a visionary ; to 
be occupied witii theories is to be occupied with 
phantasies. But, as a scientist has remarked, 
while theory witfiout fact is phantasy, fact with- 
out theory is chaos. 

"We are all wise," sajrs Emerson. "The 
difference between men is not in science, but in 
art" We are all theorists. The difference be- 
tween us is only in the patience witfi which we 
gather facts, the care with which we seek to 
make our collection of them complete, the pre- 
cision with which we correlate Uiem, and the 
modesty with which we announce our inductions 
from them. We are all theorists, I say, and tiie 
so-called "practical" man is tiie most arrant 
theorist of all, for he leaps to generalizations 
without exhausting the data. 

Did you ever read Professor Lesley's intro- 
duction to the volimie on Oil of the Pennsyl- 
vania Geological Survey? He pays his 
respects to the " practical oil men." " Practical 
men," he writes, "are just as theoretical and 



circle of the facts with which they hBppen to be 
familiar." He cites an instance : 

The Veoaugo weU-sinken had grown accustomed to 
the three oil sands of Oil Creek, and they constructed and 
carried with them into the new field a theory of three 
sands which was merely a local prejndice. The first sand 
they struck was to them theoretically the Venango First 
Sand, and when they reached a second they theorised 
upon it as the Venango Second Satad. All they had to 
do now, according to their former practice and present 
theory, was to go one stage lower to the Venango Third 
Sand, and they would be sure (theoretically) to get great 
wells. But when they reached their theoretic third sand, 
it proTcd to be poor in oil. Their theory, however, ar- 
rested them here, in spite of their being practical — in fact, 
precisely because they were practical men. They could 
not be induced to go deeper; tliey knew what they were 
about; no geologist could teach them anything. 

They sold out and moved off. Then came 
other prospectors, influenced by the reports of 
the Geological Survey. They sank deeper, 
"struck the true Third Sand, and restored the 
prosperity and the reputation of Ae Butler 
belt." 

I wish I might quote the further remarks of 
Professor Lesley, for they illustrate well the 
typical attitude and the characteristic ineptitude 
of the practical man in a r^on where he con- 
siders himself peculiarly the expert When Pro- 
fessor Lesley by sinq)lest induction located a 
certain group of wells, the natives leaped into a 
confidence in his abilities as extravagant as tfieir 
skepticism had been obstinate. They thought 
he could find oil an3n¥here. They ascribed to 
him a miraculous intuition in the matter; 
whereas he had employed only an elementary 
process of reasoning open to any of tfiem, and 
actually employed by the successful among 
them. 

The practical man is essentially and pro- 
foundly a theorist, and, in so far as he differs 
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determination to reach a particular result; and 
(4) an impatience to reach a profitable one. 

Of all fields, mining has perhaps been the one 
in which he has been most confident in his own 
generalizations, most contemptuous of the gen- 
eralizations of science. Yet where was he at 
Leadville until the scientist came to his aid? 
The presence of ore he knew from surface indi- 
cations ; but the trend of the lodes he could only 
g^ess at He was guessing at it, and applying 
his guesses in costly fumbles which mi^t lead 
him to any direction but the true one. Then 
came the scientist He was not a miner, but a 
mere geologist. He was, in fact, a geologist in 
the service of the federal government. He also 
had a theory; but it was a theory based upon 
wide observation, careful correlation, and leis- 
urely induction, unbiased by personal interest in 
the result. It was neither guess nor prejudice. 
It enabled him to plot out theoretically the great 
series of " leads " beyond reach of his eye. He 
actually drew a chart of them ; and it was this 
chart, followed to the letter and to the letter 
substantiated by the actual workings, that has 
been the guide to the three hundred million dol- 
lars' worth of ore since extracted from the 
Leadville mines. 

The lesson of Leadville has been learned, 
the lesson of Cripple Creek also; and Aere 
is no great mining operation today which 
does not employ the scientific expert — just as 
there is no gfreat manufacturing enterprise or 
railroad that does not maintain a laboratory. 
The lesson has been learned; but it has been 
learned thus far only by the captains of indus- 
try. The rank and file have yet to learn it. 
They are themselves theorists, but they seem to 
regard the scientific theorist as a rarefied in- 
telligence which ought to be kept beneath a 
bell jar. They "have no use" for "notions" in 
their business ; yet their own minds may be a 
regular notion counter. 

Here is a confusion of ideas, a perversion of 
terms. It will persist so long as the scientists 



themselves countenance and defer to it. The 
blame for it lies, indeed, with science itself. It 
originated with the attempt of the schoolmen 
to posit natural laws without the colligation of 
natural phenomena; in other words, to apply 
pure reason alone to a field where reason plus 
observation is alone admissible. With the in- 
coming inductive method, this impertinence was 
at length rebuked. The deductive method was 
cast into ridicule, and not merely its processes, 
but its terms, into contempt Of all its terms, 
"theory," as the most characteristic, suffered 
most It suffered, too, in another field — by the 
supposed failure of political economy as a sci- 
ence of prediction. I say " supposed failure ; " 
for the failure lay not in the science, but in those 
who applied its generalizations without regard 
to varying conditions. But the failure which 
should have been charged upon the individual 
applying them was, in fact, charged upon the 
sdence which proposed them. The theories of 
political economy fell into disrepute, and the 
very term " theory " into further reproach. 

This reproach reacted again upon tfie process 
of generalizaticm itself, and excited hostilities 
even within the camp of inductive science. The 
followers of Cuvier 

went 80 far as to condemn all philosophic thinking on 
subjects within the scope of natural history as visionary 
and unscientific. Why seek for any especial significance 
in the fact that erery spider and every lobster is made up 
of just twenty segments? Is it not enous^ to know the 
fact? Children must not ask too many questions. It is 
the business of science to gather facts, not to seek for 
hidden implications. Such was the mental attitude into 
which men of science were quite commonly driven, be- 
tween 1830 and i860, by their desire to blink the question 
of evolution. A feeling grew up that the true glory of 
a scientific career was to detect for the two-hundredth 
time an asteroid, or to stick a pin through a beetle, with 
a label attached bearing your owm latinized name, 
Browni, or JonesU, or Robinsonense. This feeling was 
especially strong in France, and was not confined to 
phsrsical science. It was exhibited a few years later in 
the election of some Swedish or Norwegian naturalist 
(whose name I forget) to the French Academy of Sci- 
ence, instead of Charles Darwin: the former had de- 
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scribed some new land of fly, the Utter was only a 
theorizer/ 

These irreverent expressions are not mine, but 
John Fiske's. 

Theory! Upon what has the great advance 
of the past half-century in applied science been 
based ? It has been based upon two far-reaching 
theories : the tiieory of the evolution of organic 
forms, and tfie theory of the conservation of 
energy. Upon the former, assisted by the 
atomic theory of chemistry, have depended the 
experiments which led to the improvements in 
the great forage crops, and, indeed, in all agri- 
culture and stock-raising. Upon the theory of 
the conservation of energy have depended the 
experiments which have led to the innumerable 
useful applications of thermodynamics, elec- 
tricity, and magnetism. To no one living man, 
perhaps, does modem industry owe more than 
to Lord Kelvin. And yet Lord Kelvin is pre- 
eminently a theorist ; with an eye keen for prac- 
tical applications, he is still a theorist And his 
service was no less based on theoretic investiga- 
tion when he invented the siphon recorder, and 
other actual devices which rendered the Atlan- 
tic cable a useful instrument of commerce, than 
when he ascertained the weight of an atom. 

The world has recently been stirred by two 
discoveries of far-reaching practical importance : 
the discovery of the extraordinary properties of 
certain substances, described as radio-activity; 
and the discovery of a method of transmitting 
messages by electric vibrations without the aid 
of a wire. How was radium discovered? It 
was happened upon in a laboratory, in the search 
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a method of detecting them by means of the 
coherer, a tube full of metallic filings. And, 
tiien, only then, came Marconi, with his notion 
of turning these laboratory results to immediate 
commercial advantage. In fact, most of tfie 
material benefits which appeal to the popular 
sense — the ease of intercommunication by tele- 
gfraph and telephone, the facility and safety of 
transportation by railway and steamship, the 
prevention of disease by rational sanitation, the 
mitigation of pain by rational surgery, and a 
multitude of others — have had their origin or 
their notable progress in a laboratory, and most 
of them in tiie investigations of pure science. 

You scientists know this. It is high time 
that you assert it, and relieve this term "theory^ 
from its present opprobrium. It is high time 
that it should take its proper place in the vo- 
cabulary of science and be accorded its just 
dignity in tiie popular tmderstanding. 

And why do we use the term " specialist " as 
if it were a narrowing term? TTie specialist 
concerns himself with a particular division of 
science; but in ascertaining principles he is 
contributing to all science. His data may be 
minute ; but his field is as broad as nature itself. 

There is another term also under discredit 
which also deserves to be rescued. It designates 
the faculty itself which lies bade of all theory 
that is far-reaching. It is the '' imagination.'' 
In popular parlance and regard the imagination 
is but another name for the fancy ; and the man 
of imagination is but the dreamer. We allow 
this misconception. We should protest it It is 
imagination that distinguishes the great man of 
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triumphed, and a temporary failure or misdirec- 
tion of imagination that caused Newton to con- 
tend for the corpuscular theory which, though 
supported by his multitude of experiments, has 
row given way. It was imagination which en- 
abled Willard Gibbs to predict the greater part 
of the science of physical chemistry. It is 
imagination which conditions the higher re- 
searches in both mathematics and astronomy. 
It is imagination which not merely furnishes the 
impulse to an investigation, but, with tiie aid 
of logic, enables tiie generalizations to be broad 
as well as sound. It is imagination which dis- 
tinguishes the great captains of science from 
the rank and file; nay, it is imagination which 
distinguishes the great captains of industry from 
the rauik and file ; for in what do they differ, if 
not, most of all, in the powers of far perception 
and broad generalization? They are men of 
imagination. They are theorists also ; and they 
are idealists, in that true sense of idealism which 
is, seeing things in their totality. 

Let us rescue these terms, "theorist," and 
"specialist," and the "imagination;" let us in- 
sist upon their true meaning, and we shall have 
done much to dear from prejudice the qualities 
and the service for which they stand. 

If there is no notable practical operation of 
today which does not involve or depend upon 
theoretic investigation, tiie converse of this is 
equally true : there is no tiieoretic investigation 
which may not ultimately have a practical bear- 
ing. 

No knowledge of tttbstance or force or Ufe is so re- 
mote or minttte, aUhougli apparently indefinitely distant 
from present pnctioe» but that tomorrow it may become 
an indispensable need. It cannot be predicted at wliat 
distant nook of knowledge, apparently remote from any 
practical service, a brilliantly useful stream may spring. 
It is certain that every fundamental discovery made by 
tlie delving student has been of service to man before a 
decade has passed. 

These are not my words, nor the words of a 
•' mere theorist" They arc the words of a prac- 
tical administrator defending tiie application of 



state funds to research work in a state univer- 
sity. The defense is not axnplete with these 
assertions ; for they leave the question still open 
as to whether research should be undertaken by 
an institution maintained primarily for instruc- 
tion, and by a faculty charged primarily with a 
work of instruction. But, if accepted, they do 
go to answer those who question the mainte- 
nance of researdi by government on the ground 
that government should limit itself to under- 
takings which "confer a material benefit" 
There i^ no research, sincere in purpose and 
scientific in metiiod, which does not confer a 
material benefit 

And as the benefit of research is material, so 
it is in the strictest sense direct, and in the 
broadest sense general. The irrigation of an 
arid strip in Arizona is a direct material benefit 
to the immediate locality ; but the general bene- 
fit which it confers is but ulterior and indirect 
The establishment of a tiieory of general appli- 
cation is to this as if, instead of irrigating a 
particular strip, the government could raise a 
gigantic reservoir to the clouds and hold it 
poised there, diffusing its benefits over the 
entire country. The improvement of a local 
harbor becomes a general benefit only in an 
ulterior and indirect way. Compared to the 
establishment of a general principle in sdence, 
it is no more than is the application of a salv^ 
to a particular skin spot, as against a remedy 
to the entire system, of whose disorder this 
eruption is but a symptom. 

The antithesis also between the practical and 
the tiieoretical is vanishing ; " the distinction of 
fact and of theory " is coming to be, as Whewdl 
held it, no distinction at all. The scientist who 
ascertains the laws of nature, and the inventor 
who applies them, are now marching hand in 
hand ; and the various branches of science and 
tiie various arts are seen to be mutually con- 
tributory and mutually interdependent. Sci- 
ence and art — each utilizes the other, each de- 
pends \xpoa the other, eadi reacts upon the 
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other. They use increasingly identical methods. 
You do not distinguish them by calling the 
workshop of one the laboratory, and the labora- 
tory of tfie other the workshop. 

Among the mechanic arts themselves there is, 
with increasing development, an evident inter- 
dependence: of the metallurgist, for instance, 
upon the mechanical engineer; of the copper- 
producer upon the electridan ; of the electrician 
upon the copper miner ; of the rail-maker upon 
the railroad-builder. Remaridng upon this, an 
observer adds: 

To an incremsing degree pure science, primarily in 
search of truth for its own sake, sheds its searchlight 
along the path. .... The day has long passed when 
research was treated with grudging respect, if not with 
open hostility. No one is now readier to acknowledge 
his indebtedness to tiie chemist or the physicist than is 
the manager or the practical engineer. The fear is dis- 
appearing of impracticable science on the one hand, and 
of unscientific practice on the other.* 

If the editor of the Iron Age takes so cheer- 
ful a view of the service of science to the arts, 
we need not despair of an ultimate appreciation 
of it which shall be general. Indeed, it exists, 
and is a striking phenomenon of the past 
quarter-century. 

But there is another phenomenon equally not- 
able; that is, the mutual interdependence be- 
tween the various branches of science itself. It 
appears in Ae correlation of certain sciences — 
particularly heat, light, electricity, and magne- 
tism — and the nq)id growth in the interrela- 
tions of the sciences. There are striking 
examples. 

The pure chemist is dependent upon the technical 
chemist for most of the material used in his researches, 
and both are under lasting obligations to phsrsics. Tech- 
nical chemistry makes use of the physical properties of 
matter for purposes of identification and separation. 
.... It emplosrs the instruments of phjrsics — the spec- 
troscope, the polariscope, the microscope, the photometer, 
and a multitude of others — in analytical operations; it 
utilizes phsrsical as well as chemical processes in its 



treatment of material in manufacture ; it relies upon die 
physicist for the Tcrification of its standards of measure- 
ment ; and it regards throughout the physical laws which 
govern the Tarious manifestetions of energy with which 
it deals.* 

But if chemistry has ccmie to be closely allied to 
physics, physics is largely applied mechanics. 
There are other ready exanq>les. 

Geology shades off by easy gradations into physical 
geodesy ; physical geodesy is only a branch of dynamical 
astronomy ; while mathematics is an indispensable instru- 
ment for all of them, and biology must in the near futme 
draw heavily on most of them for tiie solution of its 
problems.* 

All research is then "practical," no matter 
what its field. All the sciences contribute. 
There is no hierarchy among them. They arc 
all alike dealing with nature, although eadi 
concerns itself nominally witfi but one group of 
manifestations of nature. It is the same nature. 
Its various laws are but various (not varying) 
expressions of it And the sciences which in- 
vestigate them must be equally respectable, be- 
cause they are equally in pursuit of a truth 
which is universal. 

Even the poet has discerned this. Even the 
poet, do I say? The poet often anticipates the 
man of science — a Goethe, a Darwin. 

Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies ; 

Hold you here, root and all, in my hand. 

Little flower — but if I covdd understand 

What you are, root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is. 

In that brief stanza Tennyson has answered 
the legislator who omcedes that certain research 
may be necessary, but doubts whether the gov- 
ernment should maintain an astrophysical labo- 
ratory, and is shocked at the proposal that it 
shall purchase a collection of butterflies. Nature 
is one. Helium was found in Norway only by 
being found first in the sun, then in the stars, 
then in the nebulae. The law of evolution may 



*C Kirchhoff, editor of the Iron Age, in address be- 
fore the National Geographical Society, March 14, 1903, 
on the " Mineral Resources of the United States." 



* Professor C. £. Munroe, in an address at tiie Con- 
gress of Arts and Science. 

^ Professor Woodward, in History of the Smithsoniam, 
1846-1896 (G>ntribution on Mathematics). 
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be studied in the structure of the earthworm. 
We may have to draw upon the most remote for 
knowledge of what is nearest us ; we may find 
in the humblest an indication of principles that 
are cosmic. 

The unity of nature is now an accepted fact, 
and a controlling influence in science. The con- 
ception of it finds frequent expression. The 
Q>ngress of Arts and Science held at St Louis 
last September was a consummate occasion for 
such expression — was, indeed, itself the ex- 
pression; for its purpose was to exhibit the 
interrelations of tfie sciences in one great 
scheme of classification of science. Only the 
notion of an essential unity lying bade of science 
could justify this attempt, or render it useful. 

One God, one Imw, one dement. 

And one far-off, divine event 

To which the whole creation moves. 

Looking out, then, upon science and the arts, 
we see certain alliances, innumerable dependen- 
cies, and a now conscious unity among them. 
We see the method of science become the 
metiiod of the arts. We see the practice of the 
arts to be conditioned upon the observations and 
the conclusions of science. And the particular 
field of investigation is not material; for any 
science may contribute to any one of the arts. 
We see, moreover, an increasing recognition of 
this, inducing an increased respect between the 
sciences and a new tolerance between science 
and the arts. In tiiese phenomena we find as- 
surance for the future of research; for such 
hostility to it as now lingers is due to a mis- 
conception of the method of science, an igno- 
rance of the basis of tiie <irts, and an ancient 
prejudice against deductive science which at- 
tadies still to its terms as adopted by inductive 
science. 

Our main question was this: whether the 
maintenance of research is a proper function of 
government How far are we toward an an- 
swer? Thus far: 



Noting, first, that research was in almost no 
case proposed as an end in itself, we have seen 
that it has been found indispensable to tfie gfreat 
utilities which are conceded to be a proper func- 
tion of government. We have noted that these 
utilities require not merely the practical expert, 
but the man of science ; that even the selection 
of the facts which are the data requires the man 
of science; and that the generalization, to be 
sound, broad, and serviceable, still more requires 
him. The collection of Ae facts requires also a 
great organization; operating, with supreme 
authority, over wide areas; and the utilization 
of them, a great plant The government is thus 
equipped lot research in a measure unparalleled 
by any private institution. Its object is not 
pecuniary profit ; it is thus equipped for the re- 
search which is most fruitful in sound conclu- 
sions of broad and permanent application — that 
which is leisurely, and unprejudiced by the hope 
of immediate gain to the investigator. The 
prestige of its service, the great power which it 
is able to confer upon its servants, enables it to 
secure for petty salaries men of high scientific 
attainments. 

Can it reject these opportunities? Can the 
community permit it to reject Acm? They are 
c^)portunities to establish great principles, of 
general application. The opportunities of the 
government to discover and to formulate them 
are thus o(q)ortunities to benefit the whole at the 
expense of the whole. What service more suit- 
able, what more consistent with tiie theory of 
democracy, what more directly to the general 
welfare? 

Shall government undertake to do for the 
citizen everything which it can do better than 
he? Shall tiie central authority undertake to do 
everything which it can do better than the local 
autfiorities? Dangerous principles, no doubt 
But suppose the discrepancy be very great — in 
fact, prodigious? 

" Centralization " is under suspicion, and pa- 
ternalism odious. But suppose the centraliza- 
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tion means only the same communities operat- 
ing as a greater community, in a culminating 
effort, over the entire area, in enterprises of 
supreme moment? 

The paternalism justly odious assumes a cen- 
tral authority which in an objective and gratui- 
tous way confers upon the individual a benefit 
he might readily arrange for himself. But sup- 
pose the central authority is itself merely the 
expression of the popular will, the mere agent 
of an aggr^;ate of individuals creating and em- 
ploying it? 

As to abilities, indeed: The ABC% whidi 
are the known are much more readily attainable 
by the individual unaided than are the X FZ's 
which are the yet-to-be-ascertained. For the 
state to diffuse die former and not to aid in the 
latter — is not this thcf pyramid upon its apex? 

To such extremes might mere logic carry us. 
But the question is not a question of pure logic, 
as it is not a question of mere law. It is also a 
question of expediency. That tfiere aire limits 
in expediency I do not doubt I am not con- 
cenied with them. My purpose was merely to 
find a justification for research as such. It 
appears in the actual experience which shows 
research to be inevitable in the utilities of gov- 
ernment whidi are accepted; and it appears 
likewise in the very nature of things, whidi 
shows research to be itself a supreme and far- 
reaching utility. If there is comfort in this to 
us who are in the government service, there 
will, I trust, be assunnce for those of you who, 
with the academic training and the scientific 
ideal, may later be called to it 

The most of you will have no personal con- 
cern with the service of government But I 
hope that even thus my topic will not have 
seemed iniq^ropriate to this occasion. It has 
compelled consideration of the function of the 



You are going out, many of you, to deal with 
fact— tfie obdurate facts of Ufe: how shall you 
deal with them efficiently? Not by opposing to 
them the facts you have learned here, but by 
applying to them tfie power you have gained 
here. The student among you who has accumu- 
lated a store of facts has somediing not im- 
material; the expert among you, skilled in 
method, has sometfiing essential; but the num 
among you who, to these acquisitions whidi 
may come by instruction, adds the faculties 
which result not from the instruction but from 
the cultivation of the academic life — the power 
not merely to observe, but to compare, to dis- 
tinguish, to " induce ** : with the ardor wh^ is 
the sincerity of a particular sdence, tenq>ered 
by the sympathy and the tolerance which come 
from the pursuit of truth as sudi in a sodety 
of scholars — the man among you who takes 
such an equipment from these portals will be he 
who will bend die facts of life to his purpose — 
will be thdr master, not become thdr slave. 



ADDRE88 

BY if AMY RHATT JU09M 
ihtm vf t*# FtmMu of Art», UUraUin, mtd ithmm 

On behalf of all present I wish to extend cor- 
dial thanks to the orztor, Mr. Herbert Putnam. 
The message which he has brought us is <^ 
large significance in the devdopment of tdidar- 
ly wcM'k in our country, and no one is better 
fitted to speak with authority on this subject 
than the Librarian of Gxigress. 

Dr. Samud Jcrfinson, when executor of the 
Thrale estate, it will be remembered, spoke of 
the brewery which had thus fallen in part to his 
charge in these glowing terms: "We are not 
here to sell a pared of boilers and vats, but tfie 
potentiality of growing ridi beyond the dreams 
of avarice." Those who remember the Con- 
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telligent care of the Librarian, it is now so 
energized with modem ideas as to be a working 
force in scholarly research, endowed with the 
potentiality of scientific truth beyond the dreams 
of intellectual avidity. It is well on its way 
toward the high ideal of a national library 
worthy of the great republic. We are honored 
today by having with us the librar/s master- 
mind. 

During the Quarter just closed the Univer- 
sity has passed under the shadow of a great 
sorrow. An untimely fate took from us in the 
winter one of our students. In the Faculties 
one of our rare minds, full of promise for 
attainment in the near future, just in the ripe- 
ness of power, has passed beyond the veil. We 
grieve at our personal loss. We feel deeply the 
loss to the University and the loss to schdar- 
ship. I ask all to rise in honor of Miss Katfaryn 
Van Meter and of Professor George Stephen 
Goodspeed. 

Our President is not with us today. The 

hearts of all here go out to him with affecticni, 

with keen appreciation of his great qualities 

and of his great work, and with hope. I ask all 

to unite in sending to him this message : 

President William R, Harper, Lakewood, N. J.: 

The Trustees, Faculties, students, and friends of the 
Uniyersity of Chicago, assembled at the Fifty-fourth Con* 
▼ocation, send to the President of the University affec- 
tionate greeting and sincere hope for restored health and 
for many days to come in the service of the higher life. 

Habry Psatt Judson. 



MESSAGE TO THE FOUNDER OF THE UNIVERSITY 
AND HIS REPLY 

The following telegram, read by Mr. Andrew 
MacLeish, Acting President of the Board of 
Trustees, was sent to Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
f oimder of the University : 

Under the dark shadow of the affliction of its beloved 
President's sickness, the University of Chicago, assembled 
in the Fifty-fourth Convocation, sends greetings to the 
founder, assured that in this day of sorrow and sus- 
pense it will receive from him the same sympathy and 
interest that he has manifested through so many years. 



The day following the Ccmvocation 
Rockefeller sent this telegram in reply : 



Mr. 



Lakewood, N. J., March 22, 1905. 
Andrew MacLeish, Acting President Board of Trustees, 
The University of Chicago: 

Thanks for your gracious message from the Fifty- 
fourth Convocation of the University of Chicago. 

We who are banded together for the work of the 
University do indeed sit under the dark shadow of the 
affliction that has fallen upon us in the illness of our 
beloved President. And we do not sorrow alone; a 
great multitude in our land and across the sea, who also 
know and love our President, are with us in keen sym- 
pathy and join with us in the most kindly interest in his 
behalf. 

May this sorrow bind us all more closely together and 
strengthen our purpose to further the great work already 
so well under way. 

We will unite in the fervent hope and prayer that his 
most valuable life may be spared to carry out his cher- 
ished wishes for the advancement and growth of the 



University. 



(Signed) 



John D. Rockbfxllbr. 
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MEMORIAL ADDRESSES AT THE FUNERAL OF PROFESSOR QEORQE STEPHEN GOODS PEED" 



ADDRESS 
BY CHARU8 RIOHMOUD H£ltDiR80li 

Our sense of loss palsies speech and makes of 
words a mockery. On this sacred ground 
silence is golden. The cup which in our Geth- 
semane we prayed might pass from us, we have 
to drink, even to the dregs. All our philosophy 
cannot calm the storm of grief; all our faith 
and hope will not remove the weight of the blow 
which has fallen upon our hearts. Every word 
of praise but deepens our feeling of loss ; all the 
pictures of his fair promise and noble achieve- 
ment only intensify our disamxmtment. The 
early frost has blighted the rose of our expec- 
tancy and spoiled fruit already ripe. That 
which our friend accomplished made us proud 
that we had him for friend and colleague, and 
now his death dashes to the moaning earth still 
larger plans we dierished for his future. 

Each one of us has seen some special aspect 
of his many-sided nature ; and each aspect was 
attractive and satisfying. My own thought of 
him runs back to days of his boyhood and my 
collie days, when his mother and father were 
among my surest, kindest, wisest friends and 
counselors. We drank wisdom and inspiration 
at the same spring. They gave to us this son 
whose manhood has reflected luster on their 
hallowed memory and graced the roll of our 
company consecrated to the search for truth and 
devotion to ideals. 

Each man gradually makes his own world 
about his soul, and this man discovered each 
year, in his professional and congenial studies 
of highest, deepest themes, a larger universe. 
His magnanimous nature was in sympathy even 
with the deformed and thwarted efforts of our 



^ These addresses were given on the afternoon of 
Sunday, February 19, 1905, in the Leon Mandel As- 
sembly Hall. An address was also made by Rev. John L. 
Jackson, pastor of the Hyde Park Baptist durch, 
Chicago. 



common humanity to attain truth divine. With- 
out invective, simply by the force of accurate 
knowledge, he rebuked the atheism of sect and 
party, and made us love the universal and abid- 
ing. Calm in the confidence that trudi would 
break forth in due time, certain as sun dawns, 
for those who seek her, he moved forward even 
when uncertainties and difficulties shadowed his 
path and obstacles rose in his way. His public 
lectures would sometimes sketch for us the 
greatest forms of religious expression, the his- 
toric faiths of mankind. With the firm step of 
the master, unaided by written reminders, his 
memory charged with the essential results of 
modem science in his field, he made the moun- 
tain ranges of human hope and faith rise before 
us in majesty, their summits white with purity 
touching the skies. And the impression he left 
on our minds was one of tolerance, understand- 
ing, and charity : God hath not left himself in 
any people without a witness. Even when 
knowledge disappoints, he discovered hints of 
the divine meaning, dues for further search. 

Sir Walter Scott, maker of many books, 
" when the mortal mists were gathering,^ asked 
a relative to bring him the Book. ''What book 
shall I read to you?" "There is but <mc book 
for the sinner dying." They read to him out of 
the Bible. And so our friend, when he came to 
face unseen realities, brought to that supreme 
moment a knowledge of all the essential ideas 
of the classics of religious literature, and with 
these he sympathized and these he respected. 
But the parting hour called forth the witness of 
his most sacred memories, and at his request his 
best friend read to him : " Let not your heart be 
troubled : ye believe in God, believe also in Me." 
And on that brave promise he rested his weary 
head and fell on peaceful sleep. 

And now we refuse to loosen our grasp on 
his life. We ding to him as <me incapable of 
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dissoltition, and we venture to gather flowers by 
his wintry grave. Whichever way we look, the 
vista( reveals consolation as real as the present 
causes of our grief and lasting far beycmd 
them. 

If we look backward over the shining years 
of the past, we see a patfi widening into the 
King's highway, and each step brings us into 
the radiance of the perfect midday. 

If we look about us, here is the throng of 
friends whom he has w(M1 by his courtly dignity, 
his winning grace, his unselfish devoticm, his 
genuine scholarship, his manly strength. In 
tiie intimacies of his home and his fraternity, his 
earnest and sincere counsels, fortified by a noble 
example, a bearing free from cant, a candid 
utterance, he wrote on the yoimg hearts of 
scholars his personal witness to the value and 
the power of the divine life. This testimony is 
our possession. Nothing can tear it from us. 
He did not live as long as we wished ; but long 
enough to set before the world, in publications 
which revealed in every line, word, and syllable 
the conscience of a scholar, his honest interpre- 
taticm of the facts which it was his professional 
duty to explore. These thoughts, the very life- 
blood of his master-spirit, are ours for aye — 
over them death has no power. His spirit even 
now leads us in the quest of the Holy Grail of 
truth and righteousness. 

We venture to look forward. We rob our 
hearts of a reasonable comfort if we halt here. 
Without attempting to force conviction where 
compulsion is impossible, we may at least voice 
a confidence which feeds on all that is worthy 
of human hearts. Here is a soul which gathered 
momentum with years. We follow our friend 
as he wings his way through high regions by us 
still unexplored. With us for the moment it is 
winter to our souls. 

The birds of song are silent now ; 

There are no flowers blooming ; 
But life is in the frozen bough, 

And freedom's spring is coming. 



Even this hour b auspicious. The severity 
of chill is passing. The sun shines forth. The 
spring comes nearer. Hope beams forth. "That 
which here below we take for the end is the 
commencement." God is not the God of the 
dead, but God of the living. Our friend joined 
himself by true and sincere faith to the Eternal, 
and lives in Hinu 

O friend of years of happiness and high 
thoughts, on that upward journey thou takest, 
fare thee well! It is well with thee as thou 
movest swiftly among the shining ones, nearer 
the glory of the Eternal tfian we could venture 
with our mortal senses. 



OLOBIHQ ADDRESS 

BY HAHRY P0ATT JUD80II 
Deem ofik9 Paouttl— ofArtt, Uttratun, ami Mmo9 

The University meets today to honor what is 
ROW the memory of one of its eminent scholars 
— one whose sound knowledge and keen insight 
were made luminous by his mastery of noble 
English. Nor was his scholarly attainment cast 
in narrow mold. His cathdic breadth of vision 
enabled him to see clearly all the implications 
of truth, as was plainly evident from his being 
an influential member of three cognate depart- 
ments. His vision was large, too, in that he had 
the scholar's passion for truth. In the white 
heat of this sincerity of thought, prejudice, 
partisanship, preference, were burned to ashes. 
He was a worthy member of the fellowship of 
science, of those who are trying patiently to 
read God's thoughts after Him. 

The Faculties are here to honor a friend for 
whom respect and affection are limited only by 
the number of his cdleagues. In all our minds 
the salient thought of him, I am sure, is of his 
integrity. He was honest with himself — honest 
in his own thinking, faithful to every duty. Is 
higher eulogy possible for any man than the 
simple fact which was true of this man — he 
could always be trusted? And with this Innate 
sincerity, we always think, too, of his lovable- 
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ness. He was gentle of thought and speech. 
The playful satire which gave charm to his talk 
was never edged with malevdence. Sincere, 
kindly, strong of brain, tenacious of purpose — 
here indeed was a man. 

A usual symbd of incomplete life is a marble 
column with base and pedestal complete and 
shaft brdcen. It would be nearer the view of 



many of us here, it appears to me, if die shaft, 
at its seeming fracture, in fact were lost in 
clouds and darkness. A clearer sight some day 
will pierce the clouds, and above in the clear 
sunshine the white shaft soars complete, with 
perfect beauty of sculptured caq)ital, and resting 
on it die entsiblature of die glorious temple of 
divine truth. There is no broken life. 



MEMORIAL ADDRESSES FOR GEORGE STEPHEN Q00D8PEED BEFORE THE UNIVERSITY 

CONGREGATION' 



ADDRESS 

BY WlUiAM M. P, PAUKCE 
PrmtM§nt of Bnmm Untoonitt 

I make no apdogy for the personal note in 
what is here written. George Stephen Good- 
speed came into my life when he was barely 
seventeen years of age, and I knew him intel- 
lectually better than I ever knew any other man. 
It is a high privilege to say in simplest fashicm 
what he was, and what he afterward became, to 
his classmates and fellow-students. We shall 
always be better men, more loyal to trudi, 
sterner with ourselves, and more kindly to 
others, because we knew him. 

When he entered Brown University in 1876, 
he brought with him a character already definite 
and unmistakable. Even as a freshman there 
was about him what we may call die note of 
distinction. He was not an average boy, ready 
to be led this way or diat and molded by en- 
vironment He brought with him his own 
standards, he subjected all the objects and forces 
around him to a rigid scrutiny, and declined to 
OMnpromise with any. His tall figure, his well- 



formed. He was, in the best sense of die word, 
the aristocrat of our college class. His was not 
the aristocracy of wealth, for he was ^ooc ; not 
that of birth, for he sprang from parents widi- 
out pretension, though widely honored ; not that 
of boyish vanity, for he was never vain. It 
was simply die innate scorn of the vulgar, the 
mean, the commonplace. It was the noble self- 
consciousness of a soul that had never paltered 
widi truth, never stooped to baseness for the 
sake of popularity or gain, and could not brook 
in others any evasion of trudi or duty. It ex- 
isted in him side by side with thoroughly demo- 
cratic principles. His photographs as a student 
show a curl of the lips which strangers might 
have misunderstood as a scornful attitude 
toward others. But his was die noble scorn of 
a young man living in the presence of high 
ideals, unacquainted as yet with the shiftiness 
and subterfuge with which the years make us 
unhappily familiar, declining to recognize die 
baser things in life, and carrying " light within 
his own clear breast." 

His influence among his fellow-students was 
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not a plodding man of long hours and midnight 
oil, but he learned easily and spent much of his 
time in die fields of general literature. He was 
distinctly of the English rather than the German 
type ; there was about him far more of the cul- 
ture of Oxford than of the "vigor and rigor" 
of Berlin. He held it beneath him to work for 
college "marks" and graduated seccmd in his 
class, without making the slightest effort to do 
so. He was severe and exacting in his standards 
of scholarship, and sensibly elevated the intel- 
lectual ideals of his class. When in the senior 
year he came under the instruction of Professor 
J. Lewis Diman in history, he found a teacher 
at whose feet he could sit with reverence and 
devotion. Diman and Goodspeed were fash- 
ioned f r<Mn the same clay, each carrying the air 
of personal distinction, each scorning platitudes 
and compromises, each by nature fitted for his- 
torical research. Professor Diman soon dis- 
covered his pupil, and gave to him an intimacy 
of friendship rarely bestowed ; Goodspeed soon 
discovered his teacher, and derived from him a 
lifelong inspiration. 

In the college life Goodspeed was everywhere 
recognized as a natural leader. The college 
happily was not so large that leadership was 
impossible, and in our little circle he stood fore- 
most in literary achievement. As editor of the 
college paper, he lyas always dignified, quick 
to see and to satirize the foibles of faculty or 
students, and stalwart in defense of the things 
that are excellent He introduced us to new 
authors and set us reading. We did not know 
how much he worked at his lessons ; but we all 
knew that he was reading day and night. 

In the religious activities of the students he 
was always interested, but quite averse to die 
emotional or the pietistic. Cheap forms of reli- 
gious expression he could not endure. While 
loc^ng forward to entrance on his father's call- 
ing, the Christian ministry, he was as unlike the 
traditional theologue as one could imagine. He 
was naturally unconventicmal and original in 



forms and formulas. Constantiy there lay upon 
his desk both the poems and essays of Matthew 
Arnold, and for many of us the first acquaint- 
ance with the author of Culture and Anarchy 
came through George Goodspeed. Arnold's 
exacting taste as a critic, his serene Hellenic 
spirit, his contempt for the British Philistine, his 
doctrine of the saving remnant, his desire to 
purge popular religion of antiiropomorphic alloy 
and popular moraUty of cant — all this came 
home with peculiar power to Goodspeed; it 
found him in the center of his personality, aijid 
through him it passed into the lives of his 
fellow-students. Indeed, I can think of no bet- 
ter description of my friend as I knew him in 
college days, in the radiance of his bright young 
manhood, than the lines in which Matthew 
Arnold has been described by William Watson : 

He presenred from chance control 
The 'stablished fortress of his soul, 
In all things song^t to see the whole, 

Brooked no disguise; 
And kept his eyes upon the goal, 

Not on the prize. 

After college days were over, Goodspeed en- 
tered the theological school. The summons of 
his father's example was still before him, and 
he still thought — wrongly as we now see — that 
his chief work was to be done in the pulpit. In 
the theological seminary his delicate, sensitive 
spirit at once came into contact with methods 
which seemed to him repressive to all individu- 
ality and disloyal to the spirit of truth. He 
led in a revolt which had lasting results in many 
lives. How he later locked upon that episode of 
youthful ebullience I do not know — I have 
always thought of it with satisfaction, as show- 
ing, once for all, that he could not make inner 
surrender for the sake of any outward peace. 
I n another ins tituticm he continued his studies, 
and then after graduation came the great test 
of his life. His health, never robust, had fal- 
tered, and he was ordered at once to the Pacific 
coast With his devoted wife, he entered a 
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rough mining town on the frontier, and for two 
years exercised the cure of souls in a community 
at the farthest possible remove from all his 
iaeals and hopes. It was indeed a strange situ- 
ation — this high-spirited yotmg man, delicate 
in sensibility, fastidious in English style, this 
disciple of "sweetness and light," set down to 
deliver his message to men crude and tmcouth, 
oblivious to the refinements of civilization, and 
judging all messages and all men by crass ma- 
terial standards. In a correspcmdence which I 
maintained with George Goodspeed for fifteen 
years, by far the most interesting letters were 
those of this period. The o[q)osition of tfie man 
to his environment was intense, the inner con- 
flict was for a time severe. But soon the men 
around learned to appreciate his candor and sin- 
cerity, and the young preacher gained for the 
first time a view of tfie primal instincts of 
humanity, the great basal hungers and struggles 
and loves and hates out of which the warp and 
woof of the finest civilization are woven. What 
he did for those men I do not know, but what 
he gained from them was clear. He perceived 
— and then, as always, was loyal to his percep- 
tion — that the standards of the scholar are not 
the standards of the world ; that among all the 
gifts of genius and learning the greatest is 
charity ; that the unschooled miner and lumber- 
man often cany within virtues which the school 
and church may seek and seek in vain. 

That brief experience on the frcHitier, and 
another short pastorate that followed, brought 
out in George Goodspeed that other side of his 
character without which his greatest work could 



love of historical research, with his critical taste 
tmimpaired, but with a wealth of spirit, a 
breadth of outlook, a tenderness toward human- 
ity, which endeared him in his later years to the 
entire faculty of tfie University of Chicago. In 
most men the instinctive and emotional life 
develops first, and by diligent labor the scholarly 
is grafted upon the human. In Goodspeed, to 
us who stood beside him it seemed that the 
scholar came first, was bom, not made ; and that 
later, through joy and pain and burden and sur- 
prise came that enrichment of personality which 
made him to rejoice with them that do rejoice^ 
and weep with them that weep. 

For this scholarly man and manly scholar 
many of us today thank God. To know him 
was a pleasure ; to see him work, an inspiration ; 
to be his friend was to receive perpetual sum- 
mons to a higher life. 



ADOnEBB 

Bf JOHH FHAHKUH JAMB80II 

If a member of the Historical Department is 
called tqKXi, in any representative capacity, to 
speak on this occasion, it is perhaps expected 
that he should speak rather of the qualities of 
Professor Goodspeed's schdarship and work 
as a teacher of ancient history than of those 
traits that endeared him to us all as a friend. 
This is an academic assemblage, and its pur- 
poses are those of intellectual discussion. Yet 
I have much more of knowledge, and very mudi 
more of feeling, respecting George Goodspeed 
the man, my next-door neighbor and dear friend. 
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The moet salient fact with respect to Profes- 
sor Goodspeed's teaching in this University is 
that it lay in three different departments. This 
has been commented on, since his death, as an 
evidence of the breadth and catholicity of his 
mind ; and this is wholly just But it may be 
not unprofitable to look at it from another point 
of view — that of the student — and to enq)ha- 
size the peculiar value which such a teaching- 
career has for the taught. With tfie increase of 
specialization, our universities have beccwne 
organized into highly definite departments, 
whose partition walls become increasingly 
<^>aque. As this organization is to a consider- 
able extent artificial and conventional, subjects 
which are conunon to two departments or lie on 
their border-line are in danger of being n^- 
lected. There is also great danger that the 
teacher's visicm shall be confined. The Anakim 
of the last generation of coU^^ teachers, men 
like Mark Hopkins or Francis Wayland or 
Theodore Woolsey, C24>able at need of teaching 
in several sciences, were able to do much for 
their pupils which the narrow specialist can 
never do. It was of inestimable advantage to 
the pupils of Professor Goodspeed that he was 
able, before their eyes, to lay three departments 
of science under contributicm to illuminate what- 
ever topic he was treating, and so to enlarge 
their vision; and it was a great boon to the 
University that, in its earliest years, it had the 
services of one who was at once so catholic and 
so gifted in making his students catfiolic. 

It is difficult to keep from speaking of the 
more personal qualities of our friend. It is not 
needful to avoid it After all, a university is a 
collection of human beings. It is the product 
of human endeavor, and therefore of human 
character. If among the traits of our friend's 
character we were to attempt to single out for 
remark the most salient group, I feel no doubt 
that we should emphasize those which consti^ 
tuted him in so high a degree the model of the 
gentleman. That is a word, Mr. President, 



which I have seldom heard upcxi our campus. 
We are shy about using it In older institutions 
we have heard it too often abused and hack- 
neyed, employed in a snobbish and unreal sense, 
with emphasis rather on the externals of gen- 
tility than on the internals, used with an exces- 
sive sense of the superiority of those who start 
in life with the advantages of birth or wealth or 
position — till we shrink from making use of 
the word at all. I fed sure that we carry this 
natural reaction too far. It will do us no harm, 
but rather good, openly to acknowledge to our- 
selves that we do prefer refinement and gentle 
ways and delicacy and beauty of character to 
their opposites, and that we earnestly desire for 
our students that they may acquire all admirable 
traits of this kind. But it is vain to expect them 
to acquire such qualities unless they are ex- 
emplified in those who teach. Therefore it is 
a matter of deep gratitude that in these earliest 
years of our young university we should have 
had, as one of the most influential and well- 
known of our teachers, <me who illustrated in so 
high and exceptional a degree the idea of the 
gentleman, not in the spurious sense of one who 
begins life with exceptional advantages, though 
many such he had, but in the truer and more 
real sense of one who joins to a noble character 
the additional graces of a perfect sweetness of 
temper and a perfect refinement of manner. 



BY BH Alien MATHEWB 
Proft9$or •f 899t§mtth Tkmthgg 

No man would be more surprised to find himr 
self the object of a memorial meeting of this 
Congregation than George Stephen Goodspeed. 
No man would shrink more from its publicity. 
Yet the spirit which prompts us to consider him 
in some formal manner is too sincere to be 
denied. Nor, I am convinced, can it displease 
him, the most modest of men, to know that we 
who knew him and loved him appreciated him. 
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He would have been the first to render the same 
tribute to any one of us. 

The work of Mr. Goodspeed as a teacher and 
author was not that which he originally under- 
took. For four years he was a pastor in Cali- 
fornia and Massachusetts. But these years, 
though full of work and accomplishment, belong 
to his period of preparation. They showed him 
certain aspects of life which were uncongenial, 
and, if they did nothing else, helped him choose 
that career for which he was best fitted. He 
might have made a successful pastor, but he cer- 
tainly would have been of less influence in shap- 
ing the world to which he so generously gave 
himself. I do not think he regretted tfiese four 
years, but I think he did not particularly like to 
recall them. In one of the pastorates, at least, 
, he fell into the hands of certain Philistines, 
who, however well-intended might have been the 
treatment they accorded him, were constitu- 
tionally incapable of sympathizing with his 
views of life. But he felt no bitterness toward 
them. He had a man's capacity ior anger, but 
he had also the saint's incapacity for enmity. 
He simply declined to let the past embitter die 
present. 

I mention these not very important details be- 
cause they illustrate one of our friend's noblest 
traits. No man ever had greater constitutional 
sensitiveness, no man evermore fully appreciated 
appreciation, no man ever had larger capacity 
for suffering from the smaller things of life, 
than he. But so thoroughly did he have him- 
self in hand, and so completely had he sub- 
ordinated those traits whidh in other men are 
sources of discomfort to their friends, that one 
who met him casually micrht think him laddne 



also was the rarer gift of keeping one's soul 
sweet and tderant amidst the irritations and the 
annoyances and the pettiness of daily life. It 
is easier to be heroic than to be kindly. He was 
both. 

He was not a constitutional optimist That 
might mean nothing more than a satisfactory 
circulation of the blood. He did not attempt to 
achieve optimism. That might have meant little 
more thsui a practice of that auto-suggestion 
which complacently sings : 

God's in his heayen. 
All's right with the world. 

He knew that, though God is in heaven, all is 
not right witfi the world. He was something 
better than an optimist He was a man of faith. 
Alive to the anomalies and the injustices and 
disappointments of life, a man with the keenest 
capacity to distinguish between an ideal and the 
situation of affairs, he dared believe that under 
God faithful performance of even minute tasks 
gives life meaning and direction and outcome. 

All this goes to show the great characteristic 
of our friend's character — devotion to duty. 
There are plenty of men who mistake endiu- 
siasm for conscientiousness, and plenty of men 
who do with zest the things that diey want to 
do. The range of motives is as wide as the 
variety of personality, but few of us have the 
capacity to do disagreeable tasks as faidifully 
and as successfully as we do those we like. 
Mr. Goodspeed was one of the exceptions. He 
worked almost feverishly when the task was 
congenial, but he worked as faithftilly when it 
was distasteful. Many and many a time he 
rebelled at some scheme in which volens nolens 
he had become involved. Anvone who knew 
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contributions made by American scholarship on 
the subject. His voliune on the Assyrians and 
Babylonians is perhaps the best book in Eng- 
lish. His textbook on ancient history is a bode 
which can be taught, studied, and read. He 
could build a camp-fire with the best of woods- 
men. He could review novels as well as treati- 
ses in his special field. The way in which he 
could introduce a speaker or reply to a toast was 
something to make most of us envious.. And^ 
unless you knew the i man thoroughly, it was 
impossible to distinguish between those things 
which he did because he wanted to and those 
things he did because he thought he was the 
somebody who ought to do them. Strange as it 
appears, he minimized his social capacity and 
dreaded all social functions except those of 
intimate friendship. Yet whenever such rela- 
tions became a duty he assumed them with ex- 
quisite tact and contagious geniality. In the 
old days when he was pastor, whether men liked 
his preaching or not, they loved the man ; and 
in the last months of his life as president of the 
Quadrangle Qub he shewed in a somewhat diffi- 
cult social situaticm those qualities which sur- 
prised even those who had known his capacity 
to do well anything tiiat he judged was his duty 
to do. It is no smaU pleasure, as we look back 
over these few months, to feel that these new 
responsibilities which he met so whole-heartedly, 
and the social life into which he found himsdf 
officially thrust, brought with tiiem not only 
unexpected enjoyment but larger physical 
strength. With that ability which some men 
have to do half a dbzen things better than tiiey 
can do one, he seemed to expand in every way. 
It is not everyone who thus finds recuperation in 
taking up duties from which one shrinks. 

It is not that he followed duty any more easily 
or with more peace of mind than other men. 
He had mastered a temperament. He had the 
unfortunate capacity of the honest man to see 
that whatever one does might have been done 
in some other and possibly better way. The 



constitutional optimist, like the man of an ex-* 
clusively executive temper of mind, cannot 
understand the misery bom of this retroactive 
idealism. Speculation as to what might have 
been is twin brother to remorst. In few men 
does this attitude toward life fail to develop 
cynicism or an unhealthy introspection which 
deadens ambition and makes them unbearable to 
themselves and even more unbearable to their 
friends. Ten years' intimacy with our friend 
showed nothing more splendid than his self- 
conquest at this point. But it was a mcM^l vic- 
tory. His incorrigible honesty prevented him 
from attempting self-deception. If he made a 
mistake — ^and who of us does not?— or if some- 
one else made a mistake which concerned him — 
and who of us has not suffered from such 
causes? — ^he never for a mcxnent attempted to 
deny the facts. His diagnosis was precise and 
vigorous. But that did not end the matter. If 
the situation was capable of reformation, he 
pluckily undertook to reform it If it was 
beyond help, he did not spare censure, at least 
of himself, but he did not permit regret to con- 
trol his conduct 

It was this honesty that guaranteed our 
friend's growth in moral conviction. Intellectu- 
ally, I think, the circle of matters cm which he 
was prepared to give final pronouncement grew 
smaller with each year. Yet his attitude was 
not that of the agnostic, but that of tiie man of 
faith who suspends judgment. The breadth of 
his scholarship made many of his inductions less 
intensive as tfiey grew wider, but it also made 
him die more devoted to elemental morality and 
elmental Christian faith. In our last conversa- 
tion of a really serious nature, only a few days 
before his sudden illness, I was struck with the 
simplicity of the man's honesty, with his un- 
willingness to affirm definite convictions regard- 
ing matters about which he was not fully 
persuaded, but above all with his intense devo- 
tion to that splendid faith he had gained. Any- 
one who ever had anything to do with him has 
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ielt that beneath that gentleness and downright 
good-fellowship which made friendship with 
him a joy there were adamantine convictions. 
He never would have said it, but we who knew 
him can say of him as we can say of few men, 
he was the captain of his soul. And he had 
every right to be. It was his by conquest 

Paradoxically, as our ordinary experience 
teaches, the ccmquest left him gentle and S3mi- 
pathetic. The price many good men pay for 
such self-mastery is severity in their judgments. 
In a commtmity like ours, where all are moved 
by high motives, we are apt to distinguish men 
by their weaknesses. We have seen at least two 
men who judge others by tfieir elements of 
strength — William Rainey Harper and George 
Stei^en Goodspeed. With exceptional power to 
see the absurdity and ridiculousness in human 
conduct, with blazing scorn for everything un- 
worthy, and with a capacity for sarcasm for- 
tunately given to few, George Goodspeed never 
said a thing that was mean. He tempered his 
wit with love. After he had uttered some genial 
satire, how many times have we heard him say: 
" That was too bad ; that was mean ; I take it 
all back." I recall an incident which puts this 
trait of mind over against a very different back- 
ground. I wish it were fitting to give it in 
detail, for it is classical in its contrast between 
the snobbishness of an alleged educator who 
was visiting the University, and our friend's 
own spirit As it happened, their amversation 
led up to a situation where a cutting repartee 
would have made things exceedingly uncom- 
fortable for the alleged educator. Goodspeed 



tendency of the last years of his life to devote 
himself to investigaticni and to scientific woric 
rather than to popularizing the results of oAer 
men. It is to be recalled that his entire educa- 
tional career was due to that extraordinary 
development of democracy in education of which 
the honored President of this institution was 
the originator. Mr. Goodspeed's first literary 
work was in the realm of an honest attempt to 
make general the results of biblical scholarship. 
He never lost his interest in the matter. For 
years he did the editorial routine work of the 
Biblical World and the American Journal of 
Theology. A few years ago, however, he b^^an 
to feel less keenly die need of such work and a 
larger interest in the work of scholarship pure 
and simple. The last year of his life he had all 
but severed connections with anything that par- 
took of such popularizing, and was preparing to 
devote himself to his newly chosen field. What 
he might have accomplished we can only sur- 
mise. He certainly would have taken high 
rank, even though he was handicapped by his 
inability to write on any subject without being 
interesting. I think, too, although he did not 
fully appreciate it, he was far more democratic 
and devoted to the rank and file of men than he 
himself imagined. It is at least significant that 
at his death he was at work upon a book for tiie 
Sunday school But however one may judge 
of the wisdom of the slow revolution in his field 
of interest, it cannot be denied that in it he 
represented in a striking way the University of 
which he has been so large a part As his inter- 
ests changed, so have those of the University. 
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impossible not to say that in him as in few men 
dwelt the spirit of the very Christ 

To those of us who believe that a good man's 
death is an episode and a release, the manner of 
our friend's going has much in it to be desired. 
Never physically strong as many other men arc 
strong, always apprehensive of some breakdown 
which would leave him helpless, he was spared 
that fear of death arid that heart-breaking ad- 
justment of one's hopes and consciousness of 
power to an inevitable doom, which are worse 
than dying. He passed from our sight with 
the curve of life still ascending, but he left a 
heritage of influence and love which may well be 
envied by many a man who will live long 
enough to fulfil promises of his youth. What 
he did he did so well that it will not need re- 
doing. His life has been built into an institu- 
tion which would never have been quite what it 
is today, had he not lived. He has built him- 
self into a new social religious consciousness 
which is one of the fairest products of modem 
scholarship. He has built himself into us to be 
in turn built into others. Witfiout a soul to 
rejoice at his departure, without a life made 
more tmhappy by his living, he has left us his 
gracious influence and the inspiring and sancti- 
fjring memory of one who, endowed with a 
wealth of intellectual gifts, yet found his real 
distinction in the subjection of his entire per- 
sonality to those ideals of love, faithfulness, and 
self-control which are the fruit of the Spirit. 



QEOME STEPHEN QOODSREED 

[At a special meeting of the Senate of the UniYenity of 
Chicago held on February 1 8, 1905, the following minute 
was adopted and was ordered to be spread upon the records 
of the Senate:] 

Professor George Stephen Goodspeed, who 
died on February 17, 1905, at tfie age of forty- 
five, was associated witfi the University of 
Chicago from its foundation, at first as Asso- 
ciate Professor and then as Professor of Com- 
parative Religion and Ancient History. For 



six years he occupied the respcmsible and labor- 
k)us office of Recorder of the University. 
Though often hampered by ill-health, he de- 
voted himself to the interests of the University, 
throughout all these years, with unwearying 
fidelity. He bestowed upcxi it time and thought 
and affection in unstinted measure, partly be- 
cause it was his nature to be tmselfish and help- 
ful, partly because he saw in his tmiversity posi- 
tion the most influential means of promoting 
those ideal ends — of scholarship, of the ad- 
vancement of truth, of the clarifying and ele- 
vating of religious conceptions — which ap- 
pealed most strongly to his refined and devout 
nature. His scholarship was an ornament to 
the University, his teaching a sotmre of inspira- 
tion to younger students, his life a constant 
benediction to all. * In his relations with his 
colleagfues he was mariced always by sincerity, 
by kindness and consideration, by cheerfulness, 
by graceful courtesy, often by a lambent humor 
that never wounded, by warm affecticm, and in 
time of need by ready and generous 83rmpathy. 
No member of the University was more deeply 
and more generally beloved. He leaves us with 
the precious memory of an accon:q)lished 
scholar, a devoted teacher, a modest gentleman, 
a constant friend, and a loyal and happy 
Christian. 

William R. Harper, President. 

Alonzo K. Parker, Recorder. 



A TRIBUTE TO PROFESSOR QEORQE S. QOODSREED 
FROM HIS ASSOCIATES 

The members of the Faculty of tfie University 
of Chicago, in the departments with which Pro- 
fessor George Stephen Goodspeed was most 
closely associated as a teacher, desire to give a 
formal, though imperfect, expression to their 
deep sense of the loss they have sustained by 
his death. 

The task which he undertone in the Univer- 
sity, the teadiing at once of ancient history and 
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of the comparative study of religions, formed a 
combination unusual in the arrangements of 
Amercan education. But his cultured mind and 
catholic sympathies enabled him not only to 
teach both with remarkable skill and efficiency; 
but to cause each to illuminate the other and both 
to serve in a high degree the diverse interests of 
the departments which join in this memorial. 
As a teacher and writer he exerted a large in- 
fluence upon the teachers of the Middle West 
by familiarizing many of them with the restilts 
of modem labors in ancient fields. 

It was not, however, by scholarship and teadi- 
ing skill alone that he served his own and the 
coming generation. His relation with his stu- 
dents was eminently personal, constantly in- 
fused with the warmth and kindness of heart 
which made him so lovable to us who knew him 
more intimately. No colleague could be freer 
from self-seeking, none more constantly marked 
by urbanity and consideration in his dealings 
with others. But this was because of warm and 
cordial human feelings which made it the sim- 
plest course of nature for him to think first of 
others, and which, daily evinced in every rela- 
tion throughout the whole history of the Uni- 
versity, have endeared him to us all in a d^jee 
so brotherly and so cordial that no lapse of time 
can impair the affection with which his memory 
will be regarded among us. 

William R. Harpbs, 
Emil G. Hirsch, 
Jambs H. Breasted, 
John M. P. Smith, 
RoBBKT F. Harper, 
Ira M. Price, 

Of the Department of SemiHc 



Carl Darling Buck, 

Professor of Comparative Pkitology. 
Paul Shorey, 
Frank B. Tarbell, 
Edward Capps, 
Clarence F. Castle, 
William B. Owen, 

Of the Department of the Greek 

Language and Literature. 
William Gardner Hale, 
Charles Chandler, 
Gordon J. Laing, 
George Lincoln Hendrickson, 
Edward A. Bechtel, 
Susan H. Ballou, 
Frank Frost Abbott, 
Frank J. Miller, 

Of the Department of the Latin 

Lattguage and Literature, 



RESOLUTIONS IN MiMORY OF QEORSE STEPHEN 

SOODSPEED 

BY TUe ALUM HI A88O0IATI0II OF B/tOWH Um¥Ht$ITf 

The Alumni Association of Brown University 
is called upon to mourn the death of one of its 
most active and influential members in the per- 
son of George Stephen Goodspeed, Professor 
of Ancient History and G)mparative Religion 
in the University of Chicago, who died of pneu« 
monia Friday, February 17, at the age of forty- 
five years. 

Mr. Goodspeed was a member of a famous 
Baptist family, his father. Rev. Edgar J. Good- 
speed, D.D., having been for years a successful 
minister in this dty. His preparatory educa- 
tion was obtained in the West Divisi(m High 
School of Chicago. 

His father's health breaking down, the family 
removed from Chicago to New Jersey just at 
the time when .the son was ready for coll^;e. 
All of the traditions of the family led to 
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years' course. In college he joined the frater- 
nity of Alpha Delta Phi, of which his father 
and his uncle had been members at Rochester. 

After graduating he spent part of a year at 
Rochester Theological Seminary, then went to 
the Baptist Union Theological Seminary at 
Morgan Park, Illinois, and finishing his course, 
entered upon the work of the ministry, which 
he followed until 1888. 

At this time he entered upon the preparation 
for his real life-work, that of a teacher. He 
spent three years at Yale University, receiving 
the Doctor's d^jee in 1891. He then enjoyed 
a year at tfie University of Freiburg, working 
under the late Professor von Hoist; and, fol- 
lowing that, he returned to Chicago, being con- 
nected with the University of Chicago from 
1892 until his death. His career was a remark- 
able one in that he taught and was recogiiized 
as authority in the three fields of comparative 
religion, Semitic languages, and ancient history. 
While thus meeting with distinct success as. a 
teacher, he also displayed remarkable ability as 
an administrator, being for six years the Re- 
corder of the University. 

A scholar of ability, a gentleman in all his 
lelationships in life, and a good friend always, 
he will be greatly missed in all the associations 
with which he was connected. 

We, therefore, recognize that in his death the 
Chicago Alurtmi Association of Brown Univer- 
sity has lost one of its most promising and most 
esteemed members. We shall ever cherish his 
memory as that of a loyal and earnest son of 
Brown. 

Francis W. Shepardson, '83. 
Donald L. Morrill, *8o. 



QEOHQE STEPHEN Q00D8PEED' 
The editorial staflF of the Biblical World has 
suflFered a severe loss in the death of Professor 
George Stephen Goodspeed, whose frequent 

^This editorial appeared in the March issue of the 
Bihlical World. 



contributions to the magazine have made his 
name familiar to our readers. His deep per- 
sonal interest in the publication was always 
manifest, and his rare editorial gifts will be 
greatly missed by his colleagues on the staff. 

George Stephen Goodspeed was born January 
14, i860, at Janesville, Wis., where his father, a 
man of unusual fcH-ce and attractiveness in the 
pulpit, and widely known and honored in his 
denomination, was pastor of the Baptist Church. 
In 1880 he was graduated from Brown Univer- 
sity. After a short stay at the Rochester Theo- 
logical Seminary, he entered in 1881 the Baptist 
Union Theological Seminary at Morgan Park, 
the institution known since 1892 as tfie Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago. This 
removal from Rochester to Morgan Park was 
the determining point of his career. At Morgan 
Park Mr. Goodspeed became a pupil of the 
Professor of Hebrew, William Rainey Harper, 
who was just launching his novel enterprise, a 
correspondence school in Hebrew, and popular- 
izing a study hitherto regarded as the least 
attractive in the theological curriculum. The 
common desire to promote among ministers and 
laymen alike a more intelligent and thorough 
study of the Bible drew them together at once. 
The relation between the two men from the be- 
ginning was far closer than that of teacher and 
pupil. The elder soon found in the younger the 
scholarly student whose assistance he needed, 
and upon whose friendship he could depend. 

Mr. Goodspeed received his D.B. degree 
from the Seminary in 1883, but this congenial 
companionship in biblical studies continued un- 
til his marriage in 1884 and his removal to. Cali- 
fornia, to accept the call of the Baptist Church 
of Sonora. A first pastorate of two years in 
Sonora was followed by a second as short in 
Springfield, Mass., relinquished in 1888, that 
he might return to his studies in the Graduate 
School of Yale University, where Dr. Harper 
was now Professor of Semitic Languages. 
During two years spent at Yale in preparation 
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for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, con- 
ferred upon him in 1891, Mr. Goodspeed was 
again associated with Professor Harper as As* 
sistant in die Semitic Department, and more 
intimately still in die work of the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature, as a teacher in its 
correspondence courses in New Testament 
Greek. One of the earliest of its series of " In- 
ductive Studies," appearing in 1888-^, that 
entitled The Gospel of John: Jesus Manifested 
as the Son of God, hesLrs upon its title-page die 
names of William R. Harper ssk! George S. 
Goodspeed. In the editorial management of the 
Old Testament Student, later known as the Old 
and New Testament Student, and now as the 
Biblical World, he had an important part 

In the year in which he completed his gradu- 
ate studies at Yale University, the trustees of 
the University of Chicago were calling together 
its first corps of instructors. Mr. Goodspeed 
accepted an invitation to join this adventurous 
company, with tfie opportunity of a year of 
study first in the University of Freiburg (in 
Baden). When the new University opened its 
doors to students in October, 1892, the name of 
"'Associate Professor Goodspeed" appeared in 
its Announcements as offering three courses, 
one in " Ancient History," a second in " Biblical 
History," and a third entitled " Studies in Egyp- 
tian Historical Documents." 

To the University his life hencefortfi was 
given. His attainments in scholarship and skill 
as a teacher won for him promotion. In 1898 
he was made Professor of Ancient History and 
Comparative Religion, and later a member of 
tfie University Senate. For six years, 1895- 
1901, he held the office of University Recorder, 
and in the discharge of its duties entered most 
intelligently and efficiently into die administra- 
tive work of the entire University. The close 
of this notable service was signalized by the 
completion of a task to which months of labor 
had been given, namely, the codification of die 
regulations of the University. From the routine 



of die classroom, the study, and the Recofxler*s 
office he found respite in 1897-98 in a secood 
year of residence abroad, spent chiefly at Geneva 
9tid Lausanne. 

Professor Goodspeed's physical constitutioo, 
never robust, was ill-suited to encounter die 
rigors of a Chicago vrinter, and for several 
years he was out of residence during the months 
of January, February, and March ; but he had 
seldom appeared to be in better working condi- 
tion than at the opening of the Winter Quarter 
of 1905, when he confidendy undertook the 
conduct of a class. This familiar task, carried 
for six weeks easily and cheerfully, was sud- 
denly interrupted by an attack of pneunxxiia, 
and a ten days' struggle ended in his death on 
Friday, February 17. 

These twelve short years of University life 
resulted in a considerable and important intd- 
lectual product A large amount of work, diffi- 
cult of course to measure accuratdy, was done 
in the editorial management, at different periods, 
of the Biblical World and the American Journal 
of Theology, and in very many thorough and 
conscientious book reviews in these journals. 
In 1898 Professor Goodspeed printed a syllabus, 
Outlines of Lectures on the History of the 
Hebrews; in 1900 he published Israefs Mes- 
sianic Hope; in 1903, A History of the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians; in 1904, The History 
of the Ancient World. Critics who are them- 
selves specialists in diese fields praise the scien- 
tific accuracy and the breaddi of sch<^arship 
displayed in these bodes. Not less admirable 
are the author's intellectual candor and his easy 
grasp of his subject. For the "mere rhetori- 
cian" Professor Goodspeed had no tolerance; 
his taste nevertheless was unerring, and his 
style singularly lucid and attractive. 

His work in ancient and biblical history is of 
a high order and likely to possess lasting value. 
But more and more eagerly in the last years of 
his life his thoughts turned to the great subject 
of comparative religion. To studies in this field. 
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in whidi he had already made large attainments^ 
he longed to give himself entirely; and it is the 
unappeasable regret of his associates that his 
life should have been cut short with these hopes 
unfulfilled. They do Professor Goodspeed an 
injustice, however, who tfiink of him as a spe- 
cialist only. So closely and with so S3rmpadietic 
an understanding had he followed die course 
of dieological speculation during the years since 
he turned aside from the distinctive work of the 
preacher that he might easily and quickly have 
found himself at home in a chair of theology. 
No new work of importance in history or phi- 
losophy or general literature escaped his notice ; 
admirable book reviews from his pen appeared 
frequently in the columns of Chicago news- 
papers ; and he was never too much engrossed 
with his own specialty to enter into discussion 
of a companion's particular problenv 

In leaving the pastorate, Mr. Goodspeed did 
not withdraw entirely from the pulpit, though 
he preached less frequently in later years. It 
was not that he could not always find an o(q)or- 
tunity to preach, or that he was not heard with 
appreciation; least of all, that he was out of 
sympathy with the minister's calling; but that 
an occasional return only, to duties which prop- 
erly claim all that a man can give, became to his 
sensitive conscience increasingly difficult And 
while he was always very reticent r^^ding his 
inner religious experience, to know him well 
was to be assured tiiat his hold upon the funda- 
mental Christian truths was unshaken by any 
result of criticism or research. 

How heavy a bereavement has the University 
sustained in the death of this accomplished 
scholar, this eager and untiring student! No 
one has been more intimately conversant with its 
affairs from the banning than he ; no one has 
served it more ungrudgingly and loyally ; in the 
achievement of no other life, cut off though it 
was in the day of its promise, has it been more 
highly honored. With every year his contribu- 
tion to its varied activities was more important 



His name ^)pears today in the Faculty of the 
Department of History, in the membership of 
the University Senate, of the Board of Physical 
Culture and Athletics, of the Board of the Senior 
Coll^^s. 

Mr. Goodspeed's associates are persuaded 
that, could his life have been spared, his reputa- 
tion as a scholar, in the province particulariy 
of comparative religion, would have been estab- 
lished beyond question ; and it is not easy to be 
reconciled to his loss. There are not many who 
are likely to accomplish the tasks he had set for 
himself. But it must always be very much to 
his colleagues that they were permitted to know 
in the freedom of daily intercourse a man so 
sensitive in honor, so modest, so sincere, so 
kindly, so true. However time may deal with 
what he wrought, it cannot dter their estimate 
of what he was, or efface his memory from their 
hearts. And though the fame he might have 
won in a longer career is denied him, eternally 
his record is on high and his reward is sure. 



THi POPULARITY OP PP0PB880R QOODSPEiD* 

BY em BAKCR UULBiRT 
D§€ui of tM9 DMntt^ Sckool 

During the illness of Professor George S. 
Goodspeed, and at his death, there were ex- 
hibited in university and other circles a sym- 
pathy and a sorrow most noteworthy and 
touching. It was revealed that he enjoyed a 
remarkable popularity. It came to me as a sort 
of surprise ; nor even yet is it quite clear how 
he obtained it. Qualities pointing that way 
were not conspicuous in him. A joyous, glee- 
ful soul, happy and effusive, beaming on every- 
body, and making all arotmd him glad — rather, 
our friend was almost the reverse of all this. 
Modest, retiring, reserved, sensitive, holding 
himself well in hand, keeping his own counsels, 
inclining to a certain aloofness, I might almost 



* This contribution appeared in the Standard of March 
4» 1905. 
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say hauteur, a recluse and a scholar, what was 
there in such a man to command popularity? 
He had no intimates; no more than three or 
four to whom he ever unbosomed himself, even 
to these seldom disclosing more than half his 
thought ; not very companionable, living mostly 
within himself, sequestered, unobtrusive, low- 
spoken, self-depredatory, quietly doing his daily 
task — what was there about tfiis man that so 
devotedly attached to him so large a number and 
so many sorts of people? I confess I do not 
precisely catch the secret of his popularity. He 
certainly never sought it, nor cared particularly 
for it, nor was consciously apprised even of its 
existence. 

Some things are at once apparent, and in all 
the public and private notices of him these 
things are prominent. Everybody who knew 
him at all knew that his original endowments 
were of the highest order, that his mind was 
stored with wide, deep, and accurate knowledge, 
that he was educated in the eminent sense of 
that term, and that his moral development was 
quite commensurate with his intellectual. But 
these are not gifts or acquirements which spe- 
cially tend to popularity. Men are all around 
us who have strong and well-filled minds and 
upright characters who are far from popular. 
There must have been in Goodspeed something 
other that so endeared him to such hosts of 
friends, or these qualities must have been suf- 
fused with something which gave them attract- 
iveness and charm. I am half conscious that 
here is the secret, at least in part, of the win- 
someness of his personality. Mental poise and 
penetration and moral fixedness and insight may 
command esteem, but fail to win affection. If 
somehow the warm, human, sympathetic quali- 
ties of the heart can be made to intermingle with 
the cold, unfeeling, exacting qualities of the 
brain, something will result to be both admired 
and loved. 

Goodspeed was pc^ular not chiefly because 
his intellect was clear and strong, orderly and 



deep, but because it was hospitable and charit- 
able and liberated. I have known few men 
whose minds were so open to the ingress of 
truth. Most of us are so prejudiced or fright- 
ened that we keep the doors bolted and the 
shutters drawn. Here was a man who kept 
open house. He was a royal entertainer. He 
never insisted that his guests must come in tra- 
ditional garb nor that they must pronounce 
some conventional shibboleth. Once admitted, 
if they proved wortfiy, they remained; other- 
wise they were politely dismissed. In his mind 
were whole troops of angels against whom as 
strangers he had not barred the door. A mind 
of this kind — open, receptive, hospitable — 
people are going to love, though they may not 
be able to tell exactly why. 

Then, again, here was a man who was men- 
tally charitable ; and here, too, is the heart side 
of the intellect and that which makes it lovable. 
One who can be stiff and uncompromising, so 
swayed by conscience as to be conscienceless, 
cursing error and sla3ring errorists, may have 
followers and even admirers, but he can never 
have troops of lovers in his train. Our friend 
was not of that type. Toward pec^le witfi 
whom he differed in opinion he had only the 
most kindly feeling. There was nothing ma- 
levolent and vindictive in his con^x)sition. The 
intolerant and persecuting spirit was entirdy 
absent. He knew nothing of the odium theo- 
logicum. The injunctions, "Speak evil of no 
man," "Feel kindly toward all men," he ex- 
emplified beyond anyone in my acquaintance. 
It was the inconspicuous but subtle suffusion 
of charity through all his mental makeup that 
insensibly drew men affectionately toward him. 

I owe it to the memory of our friend to say 
that he made conscience of all his thinking and 
scholarship. He treated his own mind with 
respect. He did not stultify himself with falla- 
cious reasoning, nor soil the pure white of his 
soul with conscious error. His was indeed a 
rare intellectual uprightness and honesty, and 
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along with honesty came eniandpaticm and in- 
tellectual freedom. He made no n<Msy damcH*, 
but many of the views entertained in youth he 
either modified or discarded. His knowledge of 
and sympathy with the newer philosophy and 
psychology, science and ethics, his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the historico-literary criticism 
of the sacred Scriptures, and with the history 
and contents of the ethnic faiths, entirely eman- 
cipated his mind from the pressure of mere ex- 
ternal authority, whether in the domain of 
religion, speculation, or life, and carried him 
over intelligently and willingly to the modem 
view of God and the world. Certainly in uni- 
versity circles this attitude of mind would be 
congenial and would add to his popularity. 

If I dared, I wotild add a line out of his 
family history. I know as no one else the sweet- 
ness and the beauty of his home life. Twenty 
years ago and more he and she began to walk 
together, and through all the years they were 
ardent lovers. Such absolute, self-abnegating, 
disciplined, abiding devotion of husband and 
wife I have never seen. All the world loves a 
lover, and every day of his life he lavished his 
chastened endearments upon those who were 
near and precious — upon mate and son. Out 
of such an atmosphere he went fordi to meet 
his fellows and to do his work. Can one wonder 
that he was popular? 



PMIEB FOR ECONOMIC £88 AYS 
In order to arouse an interest in the study of 
topics relating to commerce and industry, and 
to stimulate an examination of the value of col- 
lege training for business men, a committee, 
composed of Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, 
University of Chicago, chairman; Professor 



Hart, Schaffner & Marx, of Chicago, to offer 
again, in 1906, four prizes for the best studies 
on any ont of the following subjects : 

I. To what extent, and by what adminiitratiTe body, 
thonld the pablic attempt to control railway rates in 
interstate commerce? 

a. A jnst and practicable method of taxing railway 
property* 

3. Will the present policy of the labor unions in 
dealing with non-union men, and the "closed shop," 
further the interests of the workingmen? 

4. Should ship subsidies be offered by the gOTemment 
of the United States? 

5. An examination into the economic causes of large 
fortunes in this country. 

6. The influence of credit on the level of prices. 

7. The cattle industry in its relation to the ranch- 
man, feeder, packer, railway, and consumer. 

S. Should the goyemment seek to control or regulate 
the use of mines of coal, iron, or other raw materials, 
whose supi^y may become the subject of monopoly? 

9. What provision can be made for workingmen to 
avoid the economic insecurity said to accompany the 
modem wage system? 

A first prize of one thousand dollars, and a 
second prize of five hundred dollars, in cash, are 
offered for the best studies presented by Gass A, 
composed exclusively of all persons who have 
received the bachelor's degree from an Ameri- 
can college in 1894, or thereafter; and a first 
prize of three hundred dollars, and a second 
prize of one hundred and fifty dollars, in cash, 
are offered for the best studies presented by 
Class B, conq)osed of persons who, at the time 
the papers are sent in, are undergraduates of 
any American college. No ont in Class A may 
compete in Class B ; but any one in Class B may 
compete in Class A. The committee reserves to 
itself the rig^t to award the two prizes of $1,000 
and $500 to undergraduates, if the merits of the 
papers demand it. 

The ownership of the copjrright of successful 
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should be thorough, expressed in good English, 
and not needlessly expanded. They should be 
inscribed with an assumed name, the year when 
the bachelor's degree was received, and the insti- 
tution which conferred the degree, or that in 
which the competitor is studying, and accom- 
panied by a sealed envelope giving his real name 
and address. The papers should be sent on or 
before June i, 1906, to Professor J. Laurence 
Laughlin, Faculty Exchange, The University 
of Chicago. 

THE LAST CONCERTS IN THE 8ERiE8 BY THE 
CHICAGO ORCHESTRA 

The series of six symphony concerts given in 
I^eon Mandel Assembly Hall by the Chicago 
Orchestra, under the auspices of the Quadrangle 
Club, came to an end on the evening of April 3. 
The fifth concert, which was given on March 6, 
was popular in its character, and had great 
variety. Among the numbers were a 'cello 
obligato by Mr. Bruno Steindel, in Massenet's 
'* Les Erinnyes," opus 10 ; and a violin obligato 
bv Mr. Leopold Kramer, in Handel's " Largo." 
The overture to Beethoven's "Coriolanus," 
Mendelssohn's " Spring Song," and the " Dam- 
nation of Faust " by Berlioz were also included 
in the program. 

The last concert illustrated a wide range of 
ability on the part of the conductor, Mr. 
IVederick A. Stock, and the audience seemed 
especially pleased with the interpretation of the 
overtures to Weber's "Oberon" and Beethoven's 
"Leonore." 

The following is the prc^am in full : 

Orerturc, " Oberon " Wther 

Symphony No. 8, B Minor (unfinished) Schubert 

Overture — Fantasia Tschoikowsky 

** Romeo and Juliet." 

Overture, "Leonore," No. 3, Opus 7a Buthoven 

" Parsi fal " Wasner 



may be offered another year. This year it was 
made possible by the generous efforts of the 
officers of the Quadrangle Oub. 



THE CALL OF PROFESSOR LEWELLYS F. BARKER TO 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 

On April 3 Professor Lewellys F. Barker, 
Head of the Department of Anatomy, was 
chosen by the trustees of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity as the successor of Dr. William Osier, 
who resigned to accept a professorship at 
Oxford University. Mr. Barker has accepted 
the invitation and will b^^ his work the first 
of October, his new title being "Professor of 
Medicine in the Johns H<q>kins University, and 
Physidan-in-Chief to the Johns H<q>kins Hos- 
pital." 

Mr. Barker was associate professor of anat- 
omy in that tmiversity from 1897 to 1899, and 
from 1899 to 1900 was associate professor of 
patholc^^. In die last-mentioned year he came 
to Rush Medical CoWegt and the University of 
Chicago. He was Johns H<q>kins medical oxn- 
missioner to the Philippine Islands in 1899, and 
in 1901 was a special commissioner of the gov- 
ernment to investigate the plague in San 
Francisco. 

While Dr. Barker's new position is recognized 
as one of great honor, there is general and sin- 
cere regret in the University that it is compelled 
to lose him. 

THE FACULTIES 

Rev. James S. Stone, D.D., rector of St 
James Episcopal Church, Chicago, acted as the 
Convocaton Chaplain cm March 21. 

A reception to Mrs. Fannie Bloomfield Zeis- 
ler, the pianist, was given by the Woman's 
Union in Lexington Hall on March 8. 
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The central branch of the American Society of 
Naturalists held the first session of its third 
annual meeting on March 30 at the University. 

President William H. P. Faunce, D.D., of 
Brown University, preached the Gmvocation 
Sermon in Leon Mandel Assembly Hall on 
Sunday, March 19. 

After a month's stay in Lakewood, N. J., the 
President of the University returned on April 10 
to his regular work in the University, greatly 
improved in health. 

Mr. Isham Randolph, chief engineer of the 
Sanitary District of Chicago, gave an illustrated 
open lecture on " The Drainage Canal " in Kent 
Theater on March 9. 

Hon. Edwin K. Walker, member of the Board 
of County Commissioners, gave an open lecture 
in Haskell Assembly Room on March 16, his 
subject being " Cook County Institutions." 

On March 6 Professor Charles R. Henderson, 
Head of the Department of Ecclesiastical Soci- 
ology, addressed the philanthr<q>y department 
of tihe Englewood Wcmian's Qub of Chicago. 

Professor Floyd R. Mechem, of the Law 
School, delivered a lecture on the evening of 
March 16 before the members of the Law School 
cr the subject of " How to Use Law Books." 

Assistant Professor Leonard E. Dickson, of 
the Department of Mathematics, has been elected 
an active member of the newly instituted Alpha 
of Texas chs^ter of the Phi Beta Kappa society. 

Judge Henry V. Freeman, Professorial Lec- 
turer in the Law School, gave the first of a series 
of five open lectures on the subject of "Legal 
Ethics '' on April 7 in the Law School building. 



"The Psycholc^^ of Democracy" was the 
title of a lecture by Professor George E. Vin- 
cent, of the Department of Sociolc^^, before the 
Chicago Woman's Aid in Sinai Temple on 
March 7. 

The Epic of Moses in two volumes, by Pro- 
fessor William Qeaver Wilkinson, of the De- 
partment of English, is announced by the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. A. J. Scott & Company, of 
Chicago. 

Miss M. M. Bartelme, Public Guardian of 
Cook County, addressed the Woman's Union in 
Lexington Hall on March 15, her subject being 
" Ways in which Women can Assist Dependent 
Children." 

Professor Thomas C. Chamberlin, Head of 
the Department of Geology, discussed the theory 
of the earth's origin before the State Teachers' 
Association of Michigan at Ann Arbor on 
March 31. 

On the evening of April 6 Professor George 
E. Vincent, Dean of the Junior Cdl^[es, gave 
an address at the twenty-fourth annual meeting 
of the Southern Illinois Teachers' Association 
at Olney, 111. 

"Ideals in Teaching" was the subject of an 
address before the Du Page County Teachers' 
Institute on March 4, by Assistant Professor 
Herbert E. Slaug^t, of the Department of 
Mathematics. 

The April issue of the Astrophysical Journal 
contains an illustrated contribution on "The 
Work of the Rumford SpectroheUc^^raph " by 
Professor George E. Hale, of the Department 
of Astronomy. 

Professor Ernest D. Burton, Head of the De- 
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The head resident of the University of Chi- 
cago Settlement, Miss Mary E. McDowell, gave 
an address before the naticmal convention of tfie 
Woman's Trade Union League on March 26 
In New York city. 

In the Weekly Calendar for April i was pub- 
lished the list of appointments to Fellowdiips 
for the year 1905-6. Eighty Fellowships have 
already been assigned, and further appointments 
will be made on April 8. 

*' The Influence of Greek and Asiatic Art on 
Jewish Literature '* was the subject of an illus- 
trated lecture by Professor Shailer Mathews, of 
the Divinity Sdiool, on March 21, in Fullerton 
Hall of the Art Institute, Chicago. 

The Dean of the Episcopal Theological Sdiod 
of Harvard University, Rev. George Hodges, 
D.CJL., and the President of Brown University, 
Dr. William H. P. Fannce, were the University 
Preachers for the month of March. 

At the annual banquet of the Chicago alumni 
of Indiana University on March 4 Professor 
John M. Coulter, H^ of the Department of 
Botany, and formerly president of that institu- 
tion, presided, and acted as toastmaster. 

At the winter meeting of the Chicago cluq>ter 
of the Sigma Xi Society, held in Lexington 
Hall on March 2, Professor John M. Coulter, 
Head of the Department of Botany, gave an 
address entitled *' A Study in Evolution.'* 

An illustrated lecture before the Household 
Administration Gub on the subject of ''The 
I'roducticm of Wheat " was given on March 16 
in Walker Museum by Assistant Professor J. 
Paul Goode, of the Department of Geogn^hy. 

The opening article in the March number of 
the Journal of Political Economv is ** The Eoo- 



" Great Britain's Lesson in Municipal Owner- 
ship for the United States " was the subject of 
two lectures by Assistant Professor Hugo R. 
Meyer, of the Department of P<^tical Economy, 
given in Cobb Lecture Hall on March 7 and 14. 

Among the speakers at an oriental dinner 
given by the Marquette Gub of Chicago 00 
March 18 were Dr. Shinkishi Hatai, of the 
Department of Neurology, and Mr. KatasU 
Takahashi, a student in the Graduate Schools. 

Professorial Lecturer Francis W. P^irker, of 
the Law School, who is also a trustee of the 
University, gave an address befcMre the Neigfa- 
boiiKXxi League of improvement associations in 
Chicago, on March 11, in die rooms of die 
Mtmidpal Museum. 

On March 15 in Kent Theater was held the 
quarterly contest fcH* die Ferdinand Peck prize, 
which resulted in a decision by the judges 
favoring the division of the prize between Mr. 
Adolph George Pierrot and Miss Harriet Grim, 
of tlie Junior Collies. 

" Science as a Teacher of Morality " was the 
title of an address in Leon Mandel Assembly 
Hall on March 31 before the Hyde Paric Guild 
of the Religious Education Assodadon. It 
was given by Professor John M. Coulter, Head 
of the Department of Botany. 

At the inauguration of Samuel Blade Mc- 
Cormadc as chancellor of the Western Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania at Pittsburg, on February 
22, Assodate Professor Edwin E. Sparks, of the 
Department of History, was the rq)resentative 
of the University of Chicago. 

At die annual banquet of the Agate Gub of 
Chicago, held at the Auditorium Hotd on April 
6. ProfesscM- Albion W. Small. Head of the De- 
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" Literary Forms and the New Theory of the 
Orig^ of Species" was the title of an open 
lecture given in G)bb Lecture Hall on March 15 
by Professor John M. Manly, Head of the De- 
partment of English. Mr. Manly had already 
given the address at Princeton University. 

"Parsifal" was the subject of a lecture by 
Dr. Nathaniel I. Rubinkam, Lecturer in English 
Literature, in Leon Mandel Assembly Hall on 
the evening of March 18. Professor William 
Middleschulte, the organist, gave illustrations 
of the lecture by selections from the opera. 

The March issue of the Monthly Maroon ap- 
peared in a new cover, appropriately decorated 
with a drawing of the Hull Gateway^ Professor 
Charles R. Henderson, the University Chaplain, 
lias the opening contribution, on the '' Religious 
Life and Work at the University of Chicaga" 

Sixty students on March 9 formed an organi- 
zation to be known as tfie Iowa Gub. A consti- 
tution was ad<q>ted and the following officers 
elected: president, Mr. Peter H. McCarthy; 
vice-president, Mr. Jesse C. Harper; secretary. 
Miss Cecil Palmer; treasurer, Mr. Felix 
Hughes. 

The Memoirs of an American is a new illus- 
trated serial beginning in the Saturday Evening 
Post of April I, 1905. It is written by Profes- 
sor Robert Herrick, of the Department of Eng- 
lish, whose latest novel. The Common Lot, has 
been one of the great successes in fiction the 
past year. 

Charles Scribner's Sons announce the pub- 
lication in April of Selected Documents: IHuS" 
trating the History of Europe in the Middle 
Ages. This source-book for mediaeval history 
is the work of Associate Professor Oliver J. 
Thatcher, of the Department of History, and of 
Dr. Edgar H. McNeal, instructor in European 



At the banquet of tfie Commercial and Mer- 
chants' Gubs of Chicago, held in the Auditorium 
on March 19, Professor Albion W. Small, Dean 
of the Graduate School of Arts and Literature, 
spoke upon the ideals of Chicago and the actual 
realization of some of them already brought 
about 

In the March issue of the Elementary School 
Teacher Mr. Robert W. Hegner, of the School 
of Education, has the first of a series of articles 
on "Nature-Studies with Birds for Ae Ele- 
mentary School." It is uniquely illustrated 
by reproductions of photographs made from life 
by the writer. 

Sixty degrees were conferred by the Univer- 
sity at the Fifty-fourth Convocation, held on 
March 21 — forty-nine Bachelor's degrees, five 
Master's d^^ees, two degrees of Doctor of 
Philosophy, and four d^^ees of Doctor of Law. 
In addition to these, thirty-six titles of Asso- 
ciate were conferred. 

In Kent Theater on March 22 Judge Edward 
F. Dunne, the Democratic candidate for the 
mayoralty of Chicago, gave a public address on 
the issues of the campaign, under the auspices 
of the Municipal Gub; on tfie following day 
Mr. John Maynard Harlan, the Republican can- 
didate, also gave an address.. 

The March issue of the Botanical Gazette has 
for its opening article the sixty-ninth contribu- 
tion from the Hull Botanical Laboratory, entitled 
" Gametophytes and Embryo of Torreya Taxi- 
folia." The article is illustrated by four plates, 
and was written by Professor John M. Coulter, 
Head of the Department oi Botany, and Mr. 
William J. G. Land, Assistant m MoxpVvoVogy. 
''The Forests of the Flatbcad Valley, ^^' 
tana" is the sixty-seventh contribution from the 
Hull Botanical Laboratory. It is strildngly 
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On March 17 at a meeting of the Chicago 
ch24>ter of Phi Beta Kappa in Haskell Onental 
Museum, Professor Fnmk F. Abbott, of the 
Department of Latin, presided in place of Pro- 
fessor George S. Goodspeed, who at Ae time of 
his death was president of the local chapter. 
The number of elections to the society for Ae 
Winter Quarter was larger than usual. 

In the Chicago Tribune of March 31 Profes- 
sor Charles Zueblin, of the Department of 
Sociology, had a contribution on the subject of 
" Municipal Ownership/' Mr. Zueblin is giving 
a series of addresses before the Ethical Society 
of Chicago, in Steinway Hall, on the general 
subject of ** Ethics of the Common Life," his 
first lecture being entitled "The New Civic 
Spirit." 

In the April issue of the Book Buyer, pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner's Sons of New York, 
appears an appreciation of Professor George S. 
Goodspeed's work and influence as a scholar 
and teacher. The closing words are: "His 
loss is a very real one both to those who worked 
more closely with him and to that wider and 
constantly growing public which was coming 
to know him through his writings." 

Associate Professor George H. Locke, Dean 
of the College of Education, contributes to Ae 
March number of the School Review editorial 
notes on "A Significant Forward Movement 
in Secondary Education in the South," "The 
Salaries of Teachers in our High Schools," 
"Education in Massachusetts," "Size of 
Qasses in the Schools of Germany," and "The 
Progress in Secondary Education in Minne- 
apolis." 

Mr. Ben Greet, as the guest of the English 
Club, gave in Kent Theater on the afternoon of 
April 4 an informal address to a large audience 
on the subject of the proper stage presentation 
of Shakspere's dramas. Mr. Greet is especially 
interested in the giving of the plays in the 
original form and without the accessories of 



modem scenery. His company of players from 
England is now presenting an almost exclu- 
sively Shaksperean repertoire in Chicago. 

Mr. Fred Merrifield, A.B., 1898, and D.B., 
1901, who is now an instructor in ethics and 
English at the Duncan Academy, Tokio, Japan, 
has been acting as coach for the baseball team 
of the Waseda University, Japan. The team has 
recently completed arrangements ior a series of 
international games, to be played with cc^^ne 
teams on the Pacific coast Mr. Merrifield was 
captain of the University of Chicago basdudl 
team in 1899, having played in the position of 
third baseman for four years. 

Professor Lewellys F. Barker, Head of the 
Department of Anatomy, delivered an address 
at the Junior College class exercises, held on 
March 17 in Leon Mandel Assembly Hall. 
Associate Professor Clarence F. Castle, Dean 
in the Junior Colleges, gave the usual quarterly 
statement ; and in the absence of the President 
of the University, Professor Harry Pratt Jud- 
son, Dean of the Faculties of Arts, Literature, 
and Science, addressed the candidates fcH* the 
title of Associate. The response for the class 
was made by Mr. Hugo F. Bezdek. 

At the Forty-sixth Meeting of the University 
Congregation, held in Congr^;ati(m Hall, Has- 
kell Oriental Museum, on Mardi 20, the Vice- 
President of the Congregation, Professor James 
P. Hall, Dean of the Law School, presided. 
Memorial addresses for George Stephen Good- 
speed, Professor of Comparative Religion and 
Ancient History, were made by President Wil- 
liam H. P. Faunce, D.D., of Brown University; 
Professor J. Franklin Jameson, Head of the 
Department of History; and Professor Shailer 
Mathews, of the Department of Systematic 
Theology. These addresses appear elsewhere 
in full in this issue of the University Record. 
Professor Joseph P. Iddings, of the Department 
01 Greolc^^, was elected Vice-President of tfie 
Congregation for the Spring Quarter, 1905. 
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Professor George E. Hale, of the Department 
of Astronomy, who is now in charge of the 
Mt Wilson (California) Observatory for Solar 
Research, contributes in the March number of 
the Astrophysiccd Journal " A Study of the Con- 
ditions for Solar Research at Mt. Wilson." The 
article appeared originally in Year Book No. 3 
cf the Carnegie Institution of IVashington. Mr. 
Hale also contributes an account of " The Solar 
Observatory of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington." The five plates illustrating the 
article have a remarkable interest. 

" The Question of Translation in the Teach- 
ing of Modem Languages " is the subject of a 
contribution in the April issue of the School 
Review, by Assistant Professor Paul O, Kern, 
of the Department of Germanic Languages and 
Literatures. In the same number Associate 
Professor George H. Locke, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Education, contributes editorial notes on 
"The Opportunities for Scientific Method in 
Investigation into Educational Conditions " and 
"The Inspection of Schools by the University 
of London and the Leaving Certificate." 

On the evening of March 20 the President's 
Reception for the graduating class was held in 
Hutchinson Hall. In the absence of the Presi- 
dent of the University, Dean Harry Pratt 
Judson and Mrs. Judson were at the head of the 
receiving line, which included the Convocation 
orator, Mr. Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Con- 
gress ; Mr. Clement W. Andrews, Librarian of 
the John Crerar Library ; and the Vice-President 
of the University Board of Trustees, Mr. 
Andrew McLeish, and Mrs. McLeish. Refresh- 
ments were served, and the music for the occa- 
sion was furnished by the University of Chicago 
Military Band. 

At the Senior College class exercises, held in 
the Chapel of Cobb Lecture Hall on March 21, 
Dean Francis W. Shepardson presented ^e 
quarterly statement, which included the statistics 
of the graduating class. Out of the forty-one 



members of the class thirteen were members of 
the Phi Beta Kappa society. Mr. Paul Van 
Cleef, who received at the Convocation honor- 
able mention for excellence in the work of the 
Senior Colleges and also the d^^ee of S.B., 
represented the graduating class in a short 
address. Professor Nathaniel Butler, Director 
of Co-operating Work, addressed the class in 
behalf of the University Faculties. 

The March issue of the Biblical World has as 
its frontispiece a portrait of George Stephen 
Goodspeed, Professor of Comparative Religion 
and Ancient History, and also an editorial ap- 
preciation of his life and work. The editorials 
openii^ the number are on "The Spirit of 
Inquiry," "Mosaism," "The Connections of 
Mosaism," "Before Moses," and "After 
Moses." " How a Religion Grew in Japan " is 
an illustrated article by Dr. Edmund Buckley, 
of the Department of Comparative Religion. 
Under the head of "Exploration and Dis- 
covery," Assistant Professor Edgar J. Good- 
speed, of the Department of Biblical and Patris- 
tic Greek, has an illustrated contribution on 
*• Fresh Papyri from Oxyrhynchus." 

At the annual Ministers* Institute held at tfie 
University of Chicago on March 27, 28, and 29, 
the general subject was "The Struggle for 
Religious Liberty." Professor Shailer Mathews, 
of the Department of Systematic Theolc^^, con- 
tributed a paper on " Judaism and Paulinism ; " 
Professor Franklin Johnson, of the Department 
of Church History, papers on "The Roman 
Empire and the Churdi" and "The Roman 
Church and the Protestants on the Continent ; " 
and Associate Professor Jdm W. Moncrief, of 
the same Department, on "The Roman Church 
and the Mediaeval Sects." The paper by Dean 
Eri B. Hulbert, of the Divinity School, on " The 
Anglican Crurch and Puritanism," was read by 
Dr. Errett Gates, and that by Professor George 
B. Foster on " Dogma and Intellectual Emanci- 
pation" was read by Professorial Lecturer 
Alonzo K. Parker. Dean Hulbert was able to 
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present his second paper, ''The Established 
Church and Ncm-Conformity ; *' and Professor 
Shailer Mathews presented a second, entitled 
"Agnosticism and Evangelicism." 

The opening contribution in the April issue of 
the Elementary School Teacher is entitled 
" American History in the Elementary Schools : 
A New Standpoint for the Selection of Subject- 
Matter." It was written by Emily J. Rice, As- 
sociate Professor of the Teaching of History and 
Literature in the College of Education. Mr. 
Robert W. H^^er, of the School of Education, 
has a serial contribution on "Nature-Studies 
with Birds for the Elementary School ; " Lillian 
S. Cushman, Instructor in Art in the College of 
Education, discusses "Mr. Fenollosa's Theory 
of Art Development and its Relaticm to Certain 
Problems of Elementary Education." The 
article is illustrated by three plates showing 
children's artistic work of great interest 
"Robert Cavalier de La Salle, et Joliet au 
Chateau St. Louis " gives part of the text of a 
play presented by sixth and seventh grade pupils 
in the Schod of Education, and also grammar 
lessons on the text The article was contributed 
by Lorley A. Ashleman, Associate in French. 
"Cooking in the Third Grade," by Jenny H. 
Snow, of the University Elementary School, 
concludes the number. 

The World To-Day has as a frontispiece for 
its April issue a remarkably good reproduction 
of a photograph of President William R. 
Harper, taken in Boston in 1903. Professor 



is a very attractively illustrated contribution by 
Mr. Martin A. RyerscMi, President of the Uni- 
versity Board of Trustees. "Christian Science 
from a Psychologist's Point of View" is the 
title of an article by Professor James R. Angell, 
Head of the Department of Psychology. Thfc 
closing qontribution is by the editor. Professor 
Shailer Mathews, and bears the title of " Democ- 
racy in Education," with the sub-title of "The 
Educational Principles and Practice of Presi- 
dent William R. Harper, of the University of 
Chicago." The article discusses the significance 
of five recent volumes by the President of the 
University. 

The Songs of an Egyptian Peasant is a unique 
book recently published in Leipzig, which con- 
tains 130 folk songs of the modem Egyptians. 
They were first collected and put into German 
form by Professor Heinrich Schaeffer, who 
gathered them in^the winter of 1900-1901, dur- 
ing the excavations conducted by the Berlin Mu- 
seum at Abusir. The translation from the German 
has been made by Frances Hart Breasted, wife 
of Associate Professor James H. Breasted, of die 
Department of Semitic Languages and Litera- 
tures, who aided the translator in consulting the 
Arabic forms and in a revision of the transla- 
tion. There are numerous illustrations from 
photographs, which add greatly to the interest 
of the book. The contents are divided into 
'•Religious Songs," "Songs of Childhood," 
"At Work (Ml the Excavations," "Miscd- 
laneous," and "Love Songs;" and among die 
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APPOINTMENTS TO PELL0W8HIP8 FOR 1906^ 

Babcock, Earle Browndl, A.B^ UniTersity of Chicago, 

Romance, Illinois. 
Bedford, Scott Elias William, A.B., Baker University, 

Sociology, Kansas. 
Beifus, Joseph, A.B., UniTersity of Chicago, German, 

Illinois. 
Bettor, Arthur Eugene, A.B., University of Chicago, 

History, Wisconsin. 
Birkhoff, George David, A.B., Harvard University, Mathe- 
matics, Illinois. 
Blount, Mary^ S.B., University of Michigan, Zoology, 

Illinois. 
Bretz, Julian Pleasant, A.B., William Jewell College, 

History, Missouri. 
Bridgman, Donald Elliott, A.B., University of Chicago, 

Political Economy, Minnesota. 
Bums, Rush Leslie, S.B., University of Wisconsin, 

Physiology, Illinois. 
Burwell, Leslie Moulthrop, A.B., Harvard University, 

Biblical Greek, Illinois. 
Cappe, Stephen Reid, A.B., University of Chicago, 

Geology, Illinois. 
Carman, Joel Ernest, S.B., Simpson College, Geology, 

Iowa. 
Castro, Mathilde, A.B., University of Chicago, Philosophy, 

Illinois. 
Catching, Nancy Higginbotham, A.B., Woman's College 

of Baltimore, Romance, Georgia, 
dark, Wayland Blair, S.B., Denison University, Chem- 
istry, Ohio. 
Coffin, Joseph Herschel, S.B., Penn College, Psychology, 

Iowa. 

Covington, David Anderson, A.B., A.M., Wake Forest 

College, Gredc, North Carolina. 
Crocker, William, University of Illinois, Botany, Illinois. 

Davidson, Margaret, Ph.B., University of Chicago, Eng- McLeod, Andrew Fridley, A.B., University of Chicago, 

lish, Illinois. Chemistry, Illinois. 

Davies, Edith, A.K., University of New Brunswick, Greek, McKnight, Robert J., A.B., Geneva College, Semitics, 

Canada. Pennsylvania. 

Day, Edna Daisy, S.B., University of Michigan, House- Mode, Rowland Hector, A.B., A.M., McMaster University, 

hold Administration, Illinois. Semitics, Canada. 

Emerson, Frederick Valentine, A.B., Colgate University, Moodie, Roy Lee, A.B., University of Kansas, Palaeon- 

Geography, Pennsylvania. tology, Kansas. 

Flantaier, Ernest, S.B., University of California, Physics, kelson, Roy Batchdder, A.B., University of Chicago, 

<^^i^^^^ Sanskrit, lUinois. 

^ v'li^^ Sharpless, A.B., Haverford CoUege, Physics, p^^^^„ ^^^^ B^^^ ^ B ^ Washington University, 

Missouri. Political Economy, Tennessee. 

Cign|^LachIan. A.B.. Univerrity of Toronto. Phylc. p.^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ UmT*«lt,. Phyiology. 

Indiana. 
Goettsch, Charles, A.B., University of Chicago, German, ^ ..,.., ,,., »*^ « , r* ., »,. 

I^,^^ Quaife, Milo Milton, Ph.B., Iowa College, History, Iowa. 

Goettsch, Emil, S.B., University of Chicago, Anatomy, Randall, Ethel Claire, Ph.B., University of Chicago, Eng- 

Iowa. li*^f Illinois. 

Goettsch, Henry Max, S.B., S.M., State University of Ranson, Stephen Walter, S.B., S.M., University of Chi- 

Iowa, Chemistry, Iowa. cago. Neurology, Minnesota. 

Griffin, Frank Loxley, S.B., University of Chicago, Fees, Kelley, A.B., Leland Stanford Jr. University, Greek, 

Astronomy, Kansas. Tennessee. 



Grimson, Gudmundur, A.B., University of North Dakota, 
Political Economy, North Dakota. 

Gumey, Lawrence Emory, A.B., Colby College, Physics, 
Maine. 

Hall, Gertrude Ella, A.B., Cornell University, German, 
New York. 

Hamilton, Francis Marion, A.B., University of Indiana, 
Psychology, Indiana. 

Hatton, Augustus Raymond, Ph.B., Franklin College, 
Political Science, Indiana. 

Heinemann, Paul Gustav, S.B., University of Chicago, 
Bacteriology, Illinois. 

Hilpert, Willis Stose, S.B., Universty of Chicago, Chem- 
istry, Illinois. 

Hopkins, Albert Lafayette, University of Chicago, Politi- 
cal Economy, Mississippi. 

Home, Charlea Ellsworth, A.B., A.M., Waynesburg Col- 
lege, Semitics, Pennsylvania. 

Jenkins, Perry Wilson, A.B., A.M., Miami University, 
Astronomy, Indiana. 

Ingold, Louis, A.B., A.M., University of Missouri, Mathe- 
matics, Missouri. 

Kirk, Edwin Garvey, S.B., University of Chicago, Anat- 
omy, Ohio. 

Krehbiel, Edward Benjamin, S.B., University of Kansas, 
History, Kansas. 

Lauck, William Jett, A.B., Washington and Lee Univer- 
sity, Political Economy, West Virginia. 

Longley, William Raymond, A.B., Butler College, S.B., 
University of Chicago, Mathematics, Indiana. 

Matson, George Charlton, S.B., Doane College, Geology, 
Nebraska. 

McLauchlan, John, A.B., A.M., McMaster University, 
Church History, Canada. 

McLean, Robert Alexander, A.B., Queen's University, 
Greek, Canada. 
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Riley, Edgar Francis, A.B., Baker UniTersity, Philosophy, 
Kansas. 

Ritchie, John Woodside, A.B., Maryville College, Botany, 
Illinois. 

Royster, James Finch, A.B., Wake Forest College, Eng- 
lish, North Carolina. 

Sage, Evan Taylor, A.B., University of Nebraska; A.M., 
University of Chicago, Latin, Nebraska. 

Sanford, Frederick Warren, S.B., A.B., lUinois College, 
Latin, Illinois. 

Sayles, Richard Edward, A.B.> MLcMaster University; 
D.B., University of Chicago, Systematic Theology, 
Canada. 

Schlesinger, Herman Irving, S.B., University of Chicago, 
Chemistry, Illinois. • 

Shaw, Eugene Wesley, S.B., Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Geology, Ohio. 

Shull, Charles Albert, S.B., University of Chicago, 
Zoology, Illinois. 

Spencer, M. Lyle, A.M., Kentucky Wesleyan University, 
English, Kentucky. 

Stephens, Thomas Calderwood, A.B., Kansas City Uni- 
versity, Zoology, Missouri. 

Sundwall, John, Ph.B., Central University of Utah, 
Anatomy, Utah. 

Swansoo, William Walker, A.B., Queen's University, 
Political Economy, Canadia. 

Terry, Benjamin Taylor, A.B., A.M., Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity, Pathology, Alabama. 

UUman, Berthold Louis, A.B., University of Chicago, 
Latin, Illinois. 

Weidensall, Clara Jean, A.B., Vassar College, Psychology, 
Nebraska. 

Wilson, Thomas McMaster Tweed, A.B., Cornell Univer- 
sity, Semitics, Pennsylvania. 

Woodhead, Howard, A.B., University of Chicago, Soci- 
ology, Illinois. 

Woods, Erville Bartlett, A.B., Beloit College, Sociology, 
Wisconsin. 

Wright, William Kelly, A.B., University of Chicago, 
Philosophy, Illinois. 

Yamanouchi, Shigeo, Tokio Hi^er Normal School, 
Botany, Japan. 

Yoshioka, Ghen-ichiro, Ph.B., University of Chicago, San- 
skrit, Illinois. 

Youngman, Anna Pritchett, Ph.B., University of Chicago, 
Political Economy, Kentucky. 



THE UBRAR/AM'8 AC0E88I0M REPORT 

FOR TH£ Wt/fT£tf QUAtfT£tf, 1906 

During the Winter Quarter, 1905, there has been 
added to the Library of the University a total number of 
4>36i volumes, from the following sources: 

BOOKS ADDED BY PURCHA8B 

Books added by purchase, 3,649 volumes, distributed 
as follows : Anatomy, 40 ; Anthropology, 7 ; Astronomy 
(Ryerson), 5; Astronomy (Yerkes), 40; Bacteriology, 



Greek, 43 ; History, 140 ; History of Art, 40 ; Homiletscs, 
so; Latin, 30; Latin and Greek, 7; Latin and History 
of Art, 8 ; Law School, 951 ; Mathematics, 23 ; Morgan 
Park Academy, 19 ; Neurology, 13 ; New Testament, 26 ; 
Paleontology, 4; Pathology, 10; Pedagogy, 19; Phi- 
losophy, 97 ; Physics, 198 ; Physiological Chemistry, 15 ; 
Phjrsiology, 35 ; Political Economy, 40 ; Political Science^ 
22 ; Romance, 345 ; Sanskrit and Comparative Philology, 
45 ; School of Education, xoo ; Semitics, 40 ; Semitics 
and New Testament, i ; Sociology, 45 ; Sociology 
(Divinity), i; Systematic Theology, 44; Zoology, 24. 

BY GIFT 

Books added by gift, 450 volumes, distributed as 
follows: Astronomy (Yerkes), i; Bacteriology, a; 
Biology, 17 ; Botany, 3 ; C^hurch History, i ; Divinity 
School, 15 ; English, 3 ; English, (German, and Romance, 
I, GtntnX Library, 310; (Geography, 2$; GttAogj, 12; 
German, 4; History, 11; Law School, 2; Mathematics, 
2 ; Pathology, i ; Philosophy, i ; Physics, 8 ; Political 
Economy, 8; Political Science, 12; Sanskrit and Om- 
parative Philology, i ; School of Education, 4 ; Sociology^ 
5; Zoology, I. 

BY EXCHANGE 

Books added by exchange for University publications, 
262 volumes, distributed as follows : Botany, 23 ; (^urch 
History, 30 ; C^ommerce and Administration, i ; Com- 
parative Religion, 5 ; Divinity School, 4 ; English, 6 ; 
(general Library, 71; (Geography, i; (jeology, 11; His- 
tory, 3 ; Homiletics, 3 ; New Testament, 17 ; Philosophy, 
2 ; PhjTsics, X ; Political Economy, 39 ; Political Sdoaee, 
4; Semitics, 2; Sociology, 8; Sociology (Divinity), 10; 
Systematic Theology, 21. 

SPECIAL GIFTS 

American Bible Society, 11 volumes — annual reports. 
Mr. Alexander Smith, 32 volumes, and 28 pamphlets — 

English Bookman and miscellaneous. 
Mr. Charles E. Hewett, 38 volumes, and 13 pamphlets — 

American Baptist Ysarbook. 
Mr. Charles E. Merriam, 14 volumes, and 26 pamphlets — 

miscellaneous. 
Duke Louis de la Trteoflle, 5 volumes — Madame des 

Ursins et la succession ifEspagne, and Man Grand 

P^e a la cour de Louis XV et d celU de Lome XVI, 

Nouvelles d la main, 
Mr. H. H. Donaldson, 13 volumes — biological and mis- 
cellaneous books. 
Mr. N. C. Plimpton, 46 volumes — Scientific American 

and miscellaneous books. 
Mr. Peter Van Schaack, 4 volumes and 10 pamphlets — 

Japanese and very old Armenian books. 
Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society, 3 volumes — 

historical collections. 
Milwaukee, 6 volumes — reports. 
New York city, 6 volumes — reports. 
Peace Congress Committee, i volume — five copies of 

report of Universal Peace 0>ngTess, 1904* 
University of Manchester, England, 14 volumes — Pub- 
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